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INTROOUCTJON 

This  book  io  a  collection  cf  papers  that  were  presented  during  April  and 
June  of  1979  a':  two  national  fonms  on  BiJinguaJ  Education. and  PubJic 
?iA\c\'  jn  !he  S.  The  forums  were  part  of  an  on-going  multi-year  project 
callt^i  Ethncp^rspecJives  in  HiJinguaJ  Education  Research.  The  project  is 
sponsort-id  by  Jr^.e.  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Bilingual  Studies 
at  Eastern  Mi  ig^an  University  w'th  support  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Fducalion  ui-Tough  its  Experimental  Program  for  Opportunities  in  Ad- 
vanced Study  and  Research  in  Education. 

The  Ethnop-.r.s.pectjves  in  BiJingual  Education  Research  project  ser\'es 
two  main  puipoc-BS.  .First,  the  project  is  intended  to  materially  encourage 
and  promote  resaarch  related  to  bilingual  education.  Secondly,  minority 
\iewpoints.  or  ^'?e^spectives.  in  bilingual  education  research  are  fostered 
and  supported.  T^.>3se  purposes  ir;  turn  are  aimed  at  increasing  the  in- 
volvement of  minorities  and  women  in  educational  research. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  strong  advocacy  from  diverse  groups  for 
increased  research  in  bilingual  education.  This  advocacy  is  largely  the 
result  of  a  perceived  need  to  strengthen  the  pedagogical  basis  for  bilingual 
education.  At  the  same  time,  bilingual  advocates  want  to  develop  informed 
arguments  for  use  against  the  onslaught  of  politically  and  ideologically 
motivated  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  against  the  bilingual  education 
movement  over  the  past  decade.  As  a  result  of  this  advocacy  effort,  the 
1978  amendments  to  the  federal  Bilingual  Education  Act  place  a  greater 
emphasis  on  research  than  ever  before. 

Since  research  in  bilingual  education  is  cleanly  in  its  formative  stages, 
it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  broacf  conceptual  framework  for  encouraging 
and  conducting  such  research.  Obviously,  any  given  conceptual  frame- 
work will  be  colored  by  the  preferences  and  needs  of  those  doing  the 
initial  conceptualizing.  For  exaoiple.  one  can  perceive  a  strong  emphasis 
on  evaluation  in  the  research  mandated  by  the  1978  amendments  to  Title 
VII  of  the  Elementary*  and  Seco^idary  Education  Act.  On  the  other  hand, 
research  conducted  by  doctoral  students  often  reHects  narrow  disciplinary 
concerns  or  is  limited  by  the  s^rcity  of  resources  which  usually  afflicts 
.such  research.  This  is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that  either  the  Title  VII  man- 
dated research  or  doctoral  research  is  unimportant.  The  point  is  that  any 
research  approach  or  strategy  reflects  certain  preferences,  limitations,  and 
biases,  and  that  there  is  a  need  to  understand  these  factors  so  that  even- 
tually one  or  more  optimal  research  strategies  may  be  devised. 
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-  Bilin;;u(il  h'i!t;i:atu)n  cind  Public  PolUy 

The  conceptual  appm.uh  ..u:ompas..ed  by  the  Hthnoperspectives  Project 
is  premised  on  a  broad  view  of  the  research  needs  in  bilingual  eaucat.o-. 
Basicallv.  successful  researc:h  must  result  In  the  siymtu-^nt  advanc.e.r.en 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  in  three  tlistinct  but  nlterrelated  gl oha 
areas  in  bilingual  education.  These  are  (U  theory.  12)  technologv.  and  (.1) 

^"Snv  informed  persons  todav  svould  deny  the  need  to  develop  a  sound 
theoretical  "ramework  within  which  lo  develop  the  tieid  ot  bdingual  ed- 
ucation. Such  persons  recognize  that  theory  is  espetually  important  be- 
cause it  provides  a  conceptual  and  analytic  framework  within  which  to 
-interpret  and  understand  the  underlying  principles  and  elements  ot  bi- 
lingual education.  Theorv  in  bilingual  education  also  is  tundamentally  im- 
portant because  it  mav  well  set  intrinsic  limits  for  further  development 
and  growth  in  the  field.  In  its  practical  applications,  theory  is  usecl  to 
an"aK-ze.  explain,  support.- and  change  bilingual  learning  activities  .n  the 
classroom  and  in  natural  settings  outside  dt  the  classroom.  Hence,  he 
advancement  of  theorv  in  bilingual  education  is  a  basic  necessity  for  the 
field  as  a  whole.  One  of  several  key  problems  currently  facing  bihngual 
education  is  the  egregious  lack  of  attention  to  the  cons'truction  ot  theories 
applicable  to  the  numerous  phenomena  and  events  which  occur  in  bUin- 
pual  education.  .    .  ,    .  ,        ,  .„ 

■      Bilingual  technology  implies  procedures,  tecnniques.  ma  erials  and  in- 
strumentation. In  short.  biUngual  technology  uicludes  all  of  the  skills  and 
oaraphernalia  which  are  utilized  in  the  teaching  enterprise  Much  tha  is- 
important  to  teaching  has  to  do  with  technique  because  technique  is  a  key 
element  in  the  formation  of  skills  and  patterned  behavior^  To  the  extent 
that  teachers  control  skills,  techniques,  and  technical  products  they  are 
technicians.  As  technicians  C  .y  must  be  able  to  understand,  "td.ze.  and 
evaluate  the  growing  technology  thct  applies  to  bihngual  learning  and  the 
management  of  a  bilingual  classroom.  In  this  context,  the  proper  role  o 
research  is  to  contribute  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the  technological 
basis  for  bilingual  education,  and  cer'ainly  to  promote  the  refoement  and 
expansion  of  that  technology.  Today,  bilingual  education  is  supported  by 
a  broad  technological  base,  but  the  usefulness  and  applicability  of  much 
of  that  technologv  remains  unknown.  There  is  a  critica  need  o  estabhsh 
specifications  and  standards  for.  most  of  the  existent  bilingual  education 
technologv.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  fartetcned  to  suggest  that  today  there  is 
also  a  need  to  place  warning  labels  on  certain  untested  materials  in  order 
to  inform  people  about  possible  dangers  in  the  use  or  misuse  ot  those 

Brdefinition.  public  education  occurs  in  a  public  setting  and  is  a  public 
activiiv.  As  such,  public  education,  including  bilingual  education,  is  sub- 
ject to  prevailing  oublic  attitudes  and  values,  hi  a  formal  sense  bilingual 
education  is  derived  from,  and  continuously  affented  by.  public  pollc.y^ 
The  most  significant  aspect  of  public  policy  is  its  impact  on  resources  and 
their  allocation.  Resource  allocation  i:  turn  greatly  inf.uerces  the  nature 
of  opijortunities  and  limitations  imposed  on  any  activity. 

Yet  public  policv  is  not  often  formulated  through  purely  rational  pro- 
cesses It  is  quite  clAir  that  public  polic.  .sometimes  depends  as  niuch  on 
prevailing  social  attitudes  and  values-not  to  say  bias  and"  pre)udice-as 
it  does  on  theorv.  sound  reasoning,  or  empiric.il  findings.  From  a  research 
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perspective,  then,  it  is  i^ssential  to  "generate  n  refined  body  of  knowledi^e 
that  illuminates  the  basic  contours  of  the  policy-making  proc:esses  that ' 
have  an  impact  on  bilingual  education,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  how 
effective  bilingual  eduaition  practices  am  be  incorporated  into  public  pol- 
icy. It  is  equally  necessary  to  find  out  ho\.v  to  t?lindnate  iiu-ffective  bilin- 
gual education  practices  that  have  been  sanctioiuni  by  e\i.5ting  but  outdated 
public  policy. 

These  three  areas — theory,  technology,  and  public  policy — outline,  if 
only  briefly,  the  project  on  Ethnopt^rspectives  in  .Bilingua!  L'ciiiccition  Ht^ 
search.  Activities  in  the  area  of  theorv*  are  currently  being  implemented 
while  activities  in  the  technology  area  are  planned  for  the  future.  Public 
poiicy  was  the  fociil  theme  of  two  national  forums  held  during  1979.  This 
volume  contains  the  papers  that  were  presented  at  those  forums. 

In  reading  this  volume,  the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  not  only  the 
conceptual,  framework  outlined  above  but  also  the  current  objective  con- 
ditions of  research  in  bilingual  education  public  policy.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  contemporary'  phase  of  bilingual  education  was  initiated  almost 
two  decades  ago.  an  astonishingly  small  amount  of  research  has  been  done 
which  specifi(.aUy  investigates  the  many  dimensions  of  the  policy-making 
process  in  bilingual  education.  The  limited  research  that  has  been  carried 
out  is  largely  confmed  to  doctoral  dissertations  and  p  few  federally  funded 
studies,  [ournalistic  exposes  and  congressionaily  ins[:.:ed  committee  reports 
on  bilingual  education  'are  also  a  source  of  accumulated  data.  But  these 
products  are  more  properly  classified  as  quasi  research  in  part  because  of 
the  formers  staccato  performance  and  tlie  latter 's  peripatetic  features. 

In  view  of  these  objective  limitations,  it  may  v\'ell  be  useful  to  identify — 
if  only  in  a  preliminarv'  way — the  elements  that  may  contribute  to  the  public 
policy-making  proe:-ess  for  bilingual  education  in  the  U.S.  As  identified  for 
the  two  national  forums  supported  by  the  Ethnoperspec:tives  Projects,  the 
following  elements  are  considered  important: 

1.  federal  legislation 

2.  state  legislation 

3.  the  fedeml  courts 

4.  the  mass  media 

5.  bilingual  communities 

These  elements  all  seem  to  have  an  impact  on  the  policy-making  process, 
but  most  have  scarcely  received  any  attention  from  researchers.  Some, 
such  as  the  mass  m.edia.  have  been  almost  totally  ignored.  To  begin  to 
remedy  this  situation,  and  to  gain  more  accurate  knowledge  about  what 
is  actually  "out  there."  a  call  for  papers  was  made  for  theoretical,  concep- 
tual, analytical,  or  empirical  studies  that  relate  to  the  five  areas  identified. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  response  to  the  call  demonstrated  clearly  that  current 
research  efforts  relating  to  bilingual  education  public  policy  are  very  un- 
even with  respect  to  the  areas  of  research  interest  identified  for  the  forums. 
Most  notable  was  the  extremely  low  response  for  papers  relating  to  the 
mass  media.  This  is  especially  significant  in  view  of  the  intense  debate  on 
bilingual  education  which  the  media  have  provoked,  encouraged,  and 
sustained. 

The  response  to  the  call  for  papers  also^demonstrated  that,  with  notable 
exceptions,  th^  present  research  efforts  tend  to  be  in  areas  that  are  related 
to  bilingual  education  policy,  but  they  seldom  clearly  focus  on  policy  as 
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the  primary  issue.  ThUs.-it. can  be  concluded  Lhat  while  there  exists  so 
research  that  can^support  the  biUngual  educatior)  policy-making  procx'ss. 
much  of  the  research  is  focused  on  other  concerns  ot  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation field  The  contents  of  thi^^oItTnie  reflect  this  state  of  the  research 
art  As  a  result,  the  reader  mav  encounter  material  ;n  some  ol  the  articles 
presented  injhis  book  that  appears  tangential  to  the  focal  concerns  o 
policv  making.  For  the  came  reason,  this  volume  may  appear  ^°m>  ' 
lack  'the  conceptual  and  analytic  elegance  expected  in  a  mon^  na.uv^^ 
focused  and  well-developed  field.  Nevertheless,  the  f  P"^  P  l^^^'^lh  «  , 
are  an  Important  beginning  for  the  advancement  of  senou.  research  on 
the  pu.  c  policv  aspects  of  bilingual  education.  .  . 

The  reader  also  will  note  that  thir  volume  does  not  contain  a  statcmen 
or  Dosition  which  details  a  recommended  national  policy  on  bilingual 
education.  Such  a  statement  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  for- 
mulate through  the  activities  which  constituted  the  forums.  Moreover,  it 
is  evident  that,  from  a  research  perspective,  we  are  a  long  way  from  even 
articulating  clearlv  the  policy  questions  that  need  to  be  answered  and 
identif\-ing  the  elements  of  the  policy-making  process  itself. 

An  important  concern  of  the  Ethnoperspectives  Project  is  ;  t  only  to 
promote  more  and  better  research  in  bilingual  education  but  also  to  raise 
questions  about  who  pe.forms  or  should  perform  the  needfcTTresearch.  and 
the  context  in  which  such  research  is  to  be  implemented.  Here  we  are 
focusing  attention  on  the  idea  that  research  is  an  activity  which  is  pro- 
foundly affected  bv  the  social  and  cultural  patterns  in  which  the  research 
act  takes  place.  Thus,  issues  and  questions  of  policy  in  biUngual  education 
can  have  very  different  meanings  and  answers  depending  upon  the  indi- 
vidual researcher  and  the  context  in  which  those  questions  or  issues  are 
r3is6cl 

Questions  are  never  absolutely  objective,  and  those  who  ask  a  question 
mav  assume  verv  different  premises  from  those  who  ultimately  answer  the 
question  It  is  said  that  the  famous  Spanish  uTiter  Francisco  Quevedo  once 
bet  a  friend  that  Quevedo  would  tell  the  queen  of  Spain  to  her  lace  ^hat 
she  was  a  gimo.  Naturally,  such  an  audacious  and  irreverent  act  seemed 
impossible,  so  Qucvedo's  friend  accepted'the  bet.  Quevedo  famous  for  his 
boundless  wit  and  resourcefulness,  was  quick  to  find  a  solution.  It  u-^said 
that  he  tr  -k  two  flowers-one  in  each  hand-and  presented  them  to  the 
nue-n  I:,  nis  left  hand  Quevedo  held  a  cJaveJ  (carnation)  while  in  nis 
Tight  hand  he  held  a  rosa  (rose).  He  ther;  asked  the  queen  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  flowers  by  saying.  "EnUe  el  clavel  y  la  rosa.  Vuestia  Merced 
escoga."  (Of  course,  sscoga  means  "chuose"  but  is  homophonous  with  the 
Spanish  expression  for  female  gimp-es  coja.).  Quevedo  eventua  ly  lan^ 
guished  in  prison  for  hi^  insolent  behavior,  but  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
here  is  that  the  very  act  of  asking  a  question,  especially  a  research  Question 
already  has  potential  policy  implications.  The  decision  maker  may  be  led 
down  a  rosv  path  bv  a  clever  researcher  who  has  a  hidden  agenda.  So  it 
is  quite  legitimate  to  question  the  motives  and  perspectives  of  researchers 
because  these  elements  ultimately  are  conditioning  lactors  in  the  research 

'  ^'rhe  two.national  forums  on  bilingual  education  and  public  policy  were 
definitelv  concerned  with  raising  issues  and  questions  which  could  form 
the  basis  for  a  legitimate  national  agenda  andlpubhc  policy  on  bilingual 
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education.  Already  thero  is  evidence  to  show  that  some  modern-day  writers, 
such  as  the  Epsteins  and  the  Quiggs.  who  have  access  to  powerful  means 
of  r.cmmunicaticn.  are  only  too  willing  to  pose  loaded  questions  about 
bilingual  education  public  policy.  Although  this  \'ilume  represents  a  pre- 
liminary' attempt  to  begin  to  raise  proper  questif)ns  about  bilingual  edu- 
catiiOn  policy,  it  is  far  too  early  to  present  an  e>!'act  formulation  of  thtise 
que';tions.  And  clearly  it  is  premature  to  attempt  to  speak  for  the  numerous 
bilingual  communities  in  this  country  who  ultimately  must  not  orrK*  raise 
the  proper  questions  but  formulate  some  practical  ansv/ers  and  solutions. 
•>Rerhaps  the  most  apLpropriate  question  that  can  be  expressed  today  ha:Xs 
back  to  the  wily  Qiievedo.  As  Don  Francisco  might  say  before  Jcj  corte  (lei 
puebio.  "Entre  espanol  e  ingles  el  pueblo  es  el  juez."  Researchers  can  only 
hope  to  enlighten  that  decision  and  help  to  develop  effective  educiational 
practices  consistent  with  the  verdict. 
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Laws  not  enforced  cease  to  be  laws,  and  rights  not  defended  may 
wither  away. 

• — Thomas  Moriarity 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1954,  Brown  v.  Beard  of 
Education,  declared  that  compulsory  racial  school  segregation  and  its  prin- 
ciple of  "separate  but' equal"  was  LmconstitutionaL^  Any  policy  that  en- 
couraged a  dual  educational  system  could  no  longer  be  tolerated  nor  be 
sanctioned  in  public  education.  Nearly  a  generation  later,  the  nation's 
highest  court  is  now  wrestling  with  the  issue  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  and  the  right  of  all  individuals  to  a  "meaningful  .education" 
vis-a-vis  bilingual  education. 

Despite  the  foot-dragging,  state  and  federal  legislatTDn,  litigation,  and 
administrative  mandates  continue  to  pave  the  way  in  determining  the  legal 
status  of  bilingual  education.  It  is  evident  from  a  judicial  standpoint  that 
denial  of  educational  opportunity  to  non-English-speaking  students  is  dis- 
criminatory w^hen  it  bars  students  from  effectively  pafrticipating  in  edu- 
cational programs  offered  by  a  local  education  agency.  Further,  the  piovision 
of  equal  treatment  of  students  with  different  needs,  based  upon  an  analysis 
of  equal  access,  will  no  longer  satisfy  statutory,  or  arguably  constitutiondl 
mandates  when  the  results  are  unequal  distribution  of  education  benefits. 
Educatior^.al  policy  must  focus  its  concern  not  on  the  goal  of  providing  an 
educatici  for  qU  students,  but  rather  on  providing  an  education  for  each 
child. 

With  the  knowledge  that  not  all  students  come  to  the  starting  line  with 
equal  preparation,  the  uniform  delivery  of  services  alone  cannot  be  used 
as  the  sole  basis  for  the  distribution  of  educational  benefits  unless  each 
individual  has  been  provided  an  equal  opportunity  to  develop  his  abilities 
and  skills.  Accordingly,  meritocratic  principles  must  be  re-examined  care- 
fully in  order  to  incorporate  an  egalitarian  perspective  that  emphasizes 
"alternative  means  of  learning"  that  are  "adaptive  to  and  ...  in  some  ways 
matched  to,  the  knowledge  about  each  individual  ...  his  background, 
talents,  skills,  interests  and  the  nature  of  his  past  performance."-  To  this 
end.  the  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  that  educational  parity  can  no  longer 
pre\'ail  since  "there  is  no  greater  inequality  than  the  equal  treatment"  of 
unequals."-^ 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  cases  have  demonstrated  the  impact  of 
litigation  in  identifying  the  intent  of  bilingual  education  in  the  context  of 
equal  educational  opportunity.  The  judicial  pronouncements  in  five  land- 
mark cases  have  provided  a  prec|Kient  for  interpreting  the  legal  dialect  of 
bilingual  education.  Among  tht^^ajor  court  decisions  that  address  the 
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civil-political  perspective  in  this  area  are:  Keyes  v.  School  District  So 
?  Denve  .  ColLdo;^  Lan  v.  Nichols  San  Francisco  ^-f^d  Schoo  D  s 
tricfs  Serna  v  Portoles  Municipal  Schools.  Ne;v  Mexico-  Aspira  of  .\e;; 
?ork.  iS  v  Board  of  Education  0/ the  Cit>-  o/New  York;'  and  R-os  v.  Reed. 

New  York.**  ■  r       1  1 

Thi:;  paper  focuses  primarilv  on  providing  a  summary  of  the  legal  fmd- 
inJs  "eS  dS^^  to  bilingual  education.  In  addition,  this  paper  u-.ll 
provide  a  svnthesis  of  observations  and  recommendations,  based  on  a  cu  - 
sm  revfe  V  of  the  literature,  relating  to  the  legal  issues  suiround^ng  hj- 
Sual  education  and  public  polio"  in  the  United  States  and  .ts  prospect 
for  the  future. 

THE  LEGAL  DL\LECT 

Keyes  v.  School  District  No.  1.  Denver.  Colorado 

The  issue  of  desegregation  an,d  bilmgual  education  is  often  difficult  to 
interpret  according  to  the  rrinciples  set  forth  in  judicial  rulings  The  Ke>  es 
decision  has  done'much  to  clarifv'  the  legal  dialect  and  the  position  of  the 
courts  on  this  matter.  .  ,  ■   u  1  th=t 

In  the  Keves  ruling,  plaintiffs  contended  that  the  racial  imbalance  that 
existed  in  Se  D^-vef  schools  resulted  from  purposeful  segregatorv-  actions 
^^t^erVan  normal  shifts  of  residential  Pf Juif;," 
sienment  criteria.  Therefore,  the  segregative  conduct  n  Denver  resulter 
dual^vstem"  and  subsequendy  barred  identifiable  -nority  g  oups 
in  Denver  fVom  meaningful  participation  and  benefits  of  educational 
opportunities.  ,  .-.,;» 

ThP  opinion  expressed  by  the  trial  court  stated  that  segregation,  a.s  it 
exltd  in  the  d,:;',^c.  tvt  not  a  unique  and  isolated  case,  but  represen  ad 
Ae  practices  of  an  entire  educational  systenr.  in  D^n-^.J^^^'f^  ^""^  ^ 
segregation  was  required  "root  and  branch"  in  order  to  dismantle  the  c  al 
school  system  existing  in  Denver. 

The  district  court  decision  of  judge  Doyle  focused  its  attention  on  man- 
dating an  equitable  and  feasible  plan  of  desegregation. 

Of  significance  in  the  Keves  decision  was  the  reaffirmation  that  Hispan- 

icln  lis  country-  ^--^.^  ^g^S^v  "^^i^:^  anS 
opinion  that  was  advanced  in  19/0  in  Usneros  \.  y  different 
edited  States  vJ--.o Jh^^ou.  ad^^^^^^^ 

Sn'in'^rtmen  wh^n^crpared^with  the  treatment  afforded  Anglo 
smdentl  "'■  Accordinglv.  the  segregation  of  Hispaai^.  or  any  'dentifiab le 
rSnoriS  -roup  or  class,  is  prohibited  according  to  Brown,  and  thus  His- 
^anS'^must  bj  afforded  PJI-cUo-nder  the  Equal  Prot.^  of 

S^^erSraH^or^ilS^bi'^ngL'^^^^^ 

regation  plan  "in  order  to  address  the  speafic  educational  needs  of  Hispanics^ 
The  trial  court,  in  considering  part  of  the  remedy  in  the  desegregation 
nlan  included  the  Cardenas  Plan-based  on  Dr.  lose  Cardenas  Theor>  of 
FnclpatabiSy-as  a  model  for  addressing  the  educational  need.s  of  His- 
Danics  in  Denver. 
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Briefly,  the  Cardenas  Theory  of  Incompatability  states: 

[T]he  educational  failure  of  minority  children  is  attributable  to  a  lack 
of  compatability  between  their  characteristics  pre-supposed  by  typical 
instructional  programs  tailored  for  a  while,  Anglo-Saxon,  English- 
speaking,  middle-class  school  population.  Rather  than  changing  the 
cnild  to  fit  the  instructional  program,  the  theory  proposes  changing 
the  instructional  program  to  lit  the  child. ^- 

The  Cardenas  Plan  proposed  the  elimination  of  incompatability  factors 
by  "requir[ing]  an  overhaul  of  the  system's  entire  approach  to  education 
of  minorities  and  t6uch[ing]  virtually  ever\'  aspect  of  curriculum  planning, 
methodology  and  philosophy. "^^  It  was  anticipated  that  the  ultimate  goal 
of  this  plan  would  be  to  enable  a  child  to  accept  his  owti  cultural  and 
linguistic  characteristics  in  lieu  of  adapting  negatively  to  an  educational 
system  imposed  upon  him. 

A  major  issue  surrounding  the  Keyes  case  involved  the  interpretation  of 
a  district's  "equitable  powers  to  inter\'ene"  in  establishing  a  suitable  rem- 
edy. In  Keyes,  the  district  court  contended  that  intervention  and  reparation 
of  past  wrongs  was  necessar\'  since  the  plans  proposed  by  the  school 
district  failed  to  address  the  entire  issue  of  desegregation  and  equal  edu- 
cation, though  it  was  given  every  opportunity  to  discharge  its  duty.  The 
trial  court  ordered  the  school  district  to  develop  a  bilingual-bicultural  pro- 
gram consistent  with  the  model  proposed  by  the  Congress  of  Hispanic 
Educators.^"*  Further,  the  court,  acting  in  the  interest,  and  upon  the  request 
of  the  Mexican-American  communit\*  not  to  be  desegregated,  declined  to 
include  five  schools  (seventy-seven  to  eighty-eight  percent  minority)  in 
the  Denver  desegreganon  pian  if  it  meant  the  elimination  of  existing  bi- 
lingual education  programs. 

However,  the  controversy  surrounding  the  court's  intervention  was  not 
settled  in  the  lower  court,  but  was  resolved  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit.  The  circuit  court  found  that  the  lower  court 
failed  to  establish  sufficient  evidence  that  the  existing  academic  curricula 
or  its  methods  of  educating  minority  students  discriminated  and  effec- 
tively barred  Hispanics  from  equal  education. The  appellate  court  added 
that  the  refusal  of  the  schooLdistrict  to  establish  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams tailored  to  meet  specific  cultural  and  developmental  needs  of  mi- 
nority students  couJd  not  be  considered  a  constitutional  violation  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  appeals  court 
did.  however,  address  the  issue  of  "identifiability"  in  considering  the  rights 
of  Hispanics.  adding  that  a  "meaningful  desegregation  plan"  must  help 
"Hispano  school  children  to  reach  the  proficiency  in  English  necessary  to 
learn  other  basic  subjects. "^^  In  addition,  the  appeals  court  concluded  that 
a  system-wide  remedy  is  appropriate  when  a  dual  system  is  identified, 
and  the  use  of  "broad  percentage  guidelines"  is  an  appropriate  measure 
for  determining  a  solution. 

However,  the  continued  segregation  of  bihngual  programs  in  the  five 
pilot  school,  was  viewed  as  illegal  segregative  conduct  and  as  such  was 
to  be  reevaluated  to  determine  whether  these  piograms  could  be  "justified 
on  grounds  other  than  the  institution  and  development  of  bilingual-bi- 
cultural  programs  at  the  school. "^^ 

Of  equal  significance,  the  court  noted  that  the  adoption  of  the  Cardenas 
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Plan  was  not  "removing  obstacles  to  effective  desegregation    •  [but  rathe 
would  impose  upon  school  authorities  a  per^'asive  and  detailed  system  o 
he  educadon  of  minoritv  children."-  Thus,  the  Cardenas  Plan  could  no 
be  jus^fied  as  a  remedv  for  a  violation  of  Section  501  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  since  the  court's  mediation  -oversteplped]  the  scope  of  remedv 
Drooerlv  directed  to  the  violation."-"  .  , 

Indeed  the  legal  dialect  hetweea  desegregation,  bilingual  education  and 
courts  of 'law  was  established.  The  message  in  Keyes  was  clear: 

BiJinouaJ  education  ...  is  not  a  substitute /or  desegregation  Although 
bi  Sual  instruction  may  be  required  to  prevent  the  isolation  of  mi^ 
noriU'  students  in  a  predominantlv  Anglo  school  svstem  ...  such 
"nsSctlon  rJJust  be  subordinate  to 'a  plan  of.  school  desegregation.-' 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Therefore,  the  Keyes  ruling  struck  down  bilingual  programs  in  segre- 
gated settings  but  made  clear  the  role  of  bilingual  education  in  the  Un.ied 
States  and  can  best  be  summarized  in  the  following  statements. 

1  Hispanics.  like  black  Americans,  represent  an  ident./.ab  e  ethnic  nn- 
noriU-  group  subject  to  the  same  rights  afforded  all  citizens  of  the 

United  States.  ,        ,  r  ,,i  ori 

9  The  maintenance  of  segregated  schools  in  the  name  of  bilingual  ed- 
ucation  is  not  justified  since  bilingual  education     not  a  .ub.stitut. 

3  ^he'^cTnSSon  of  bilingual  students  in  a  school  district  that  is 
~  ■  otherwise  integrated,  does  not  represent  a  segregated  dual  sys.em.-- 
4.  Facultv  desegregation;  standardsJor  reduction,  demotions  arid  dis- 
missal' of  staff;  and  recruitment  of  minority  teachers,  ;nd  ad- 
ministrators, constitute  an  appropriate  remedy  in  order  J^^^he  raho 
of  minoritv  personnel  in  each  school  is  ^"bstan  ially  closer  to  the 
ratio  of  teachers  in  the  entire  system  and  more  truly  reflects  minorit> 

5  AUhoughTe'right  of  national-origin  minority  children  to  a  bilingual 
education  was  not  established,  the  tesis  for  determining  identifia- 
biir  provided  a  firm  basis  for  identifN'ing  further  the  educational 
needs  and  rights  of  Hispanics  in  future  litigation. 

Lau  V.  Xichols 

The  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  San  Francisco  found  in 
loj a  that  2  8  6  students  of  Chinese  ancestr>-  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  spoke  little  or  no  English,  and  could  not.  there  on  com- 
prehend the  language  of  instruction.  Of  this  total,  approximately  ..90 
deceived  no  instruction  or  special  help  in  English  -^  ^e  remaining  U^^^^ 
students  were  provided  supplemental  courses  m  the  English  language  on 

'  Thl'non-English-speaking  students  filed  a  class  action  suit  against  the 
school  district!  seeking  relief  against  the  unequal  educational  opportun - 

ies  which  allegedly  violated  their  legal  rights  S^^^^^^^^^^d  under  the  Fou. 
teenth  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the  State  ot 
Sfomia.  The  plaintiffs  (Chinese  students)  requested  that  the  school  d. s- 

rt  -  DTO  idespeciai  English  classes  for  all  non-English-speaking  child  en 
ut  i izin-  bil  nS  t^e^^^^^^  The  defendants  (school  district)  admitted  that 
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the  failure  to  teach  the  English-deficient  children  bilingually  meant  poor 
performance  in  schools  and  that  the  placement  of  students  in  special  Eng- 
lish classes  was  an  arbitrar\-  decision  in  the  absence  of  reliable  testing 
procedures  to  ascertain  language  proficiency.  In  addition,  special  classes 
for  non-Enghsh-speaking  children  \\.'as  not  a  matter  of  "right  and  duty" 
but  a  gratuitous  effort  by  the  schoo':  district  contingent  upon  availability 
of  money  and  personnel.--* 

In  rebuttal,  the  plaintiffs  contended  that  equality  of  education  goes  be- 
yond equal  access  to  educational  facilities  and  resources  since  access  alonti 
cannot  be  the  sole  determinant  of  c:  child's  educational  rights.  In  support 
of  the  Lau  petitioners,  the  federal  government  was  granted  permission  to 
endorse  the  plaintiffs  as  amicus  curae.  contending  that  statutor\'  mandates 
provide  for  educational  opportunities  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  non-English-speaking  children.  The  plaintiffs  attempted  to  establish  a 
fundamental  argument  of  discrinnination  based  upon  their  guaranteed  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  California  and 
federal  and  state  legislation  promulgated  under  Title  \'l,  Sections  601  and 
602  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  However.  Edward  Steinman.  counsel 
for  the  plaintiffs,  added  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  .\ppeals  silenced  all 
arguments,  maintaining  that  the  alleged  discrimination  programs  experi- 
enced by  the  Chinese  students  were  "not  the  result  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
State  ...  but  the  result  of  deficiencies  created  by  the  plaintiffs  (children) 
themselves  in  failing  to  learn  the  English  language."--"^ 

The  District  Court  and  the  United  States  Court  of  .\ppeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  agreed  with  the  defendants  and  denied  relief  to  th^  plaintiffs  stat- 
ing that  there  was  no  evidence  to  substantiate  a  violation  of  the  Kcjual 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  nor  Title  VI,  Section 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  court  sympathized  with  the  plaint-.ff,.. 
but  added  that  equal  educational  opportunities  w(^'-''  provided  each  ..rvi- 
dent  since  "they  (appellants)  received  the  same  edutjation  made  availabic 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  lo  the  other  tens  of  thousands  of  studen:s 
in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. "-'^  Steinman  added  that  the 
court  callously  concluded: 

Ever\^  student  brings  to  the  starting  line  of  his  educational  career 
different  advantages  and  disadvantages  caused  in  part  by  social.  ^)cu- 
nomic  and  cultural  background,  created  and  contributed  completely 
apart  from  any  contribution  by  the  school  system.  That  some  of  these 
may  be  impediments  which  can  be  overcome  does  not  amount  to  a 
'denial*  [by  the  school  authorities]  of  educational  opportunities  within 
the  meaning-  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  should  they  [school  au- 
thorities] fail  to  give  them  special  attention.-^ 

In  December.  1973.  the  plaintiffs  requested  and  were  granted  consent 
to  present  oral  arguments  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  corroboration  with  the 
Chinese  students,  amicus  curiae  briefs  were  filed  by  the  United  States 
government,  the  Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  *he  Law.  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and  Ed- 
ucation Fund  and  the  Harvard  Universit\'  Center  for  Law  and  Education. 

The  Supreme  Court  heard  arguments  and  in  lanuary.  1974.  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  Lau  plaintiffs  and  unanimously  reversed  the  lower  court  rul- 
ing. Relying  solely  on  Title  VI  of  the  federal  Civil  Rights  .\ct  of  1964,  the 
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Supreme  Court  first  noted  that  according  to  Section  601.  "No  person  in 
the  United  Stat^  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  be 
excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied  benefit  of.  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under,  any  program  receiving  Federal  financial  assis- 
tance The  court  added  that  since  the  San  Francisco  School  District  had 
received  federal  funds  for  education,  it  must  comply  with  the  contractual 
regulations  of  Section  601.  and  enforced  in  Section  602  of  HEW  regula- 
tions, which  insure  that  recipients  of  federal  funds  comply  ^^''th  Section 
601.  The  HEW  regulation  45  CFR  Section  80.3  (b)(1)  further  specifies  that 
recipients  may  not: 

ivl  Restrict  an  individual  in  any  way  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  advan- 
tage or  Dri^?ilege  enjoyed  by  others  receiving  any  service,  financial 
aid.  or  other  benefit  under  the  program. 
Since  Chinese  students  were  receiving  fewer  benefits  than  English 
speaking  students,  the  school  system  effectively  denied  Chinese  students 
tiie  opportunities  to  participate  in  educational  programs,  "earmarks  ot 
discrimination  banned  by  the  regulations."^'  The  Supreme  Court,  in  its 
analvsis  of  the  case,  rejected  the  notion  that  the  equal  provision  of  or 
access  to  educational  services  is  svnonymOus  with  equal  education  stip- 
ulated under  Title  VI.  The  Court  observed  that  offering  the  same  services 
to  all  Children  cannot  be  construed  to  mean  that  each  child  was  receiving 
educational  benefits  equitably.  In  dismissing  the  equal  access  argument 
advanced  by  the  lower  courts,  the  Supreme  Court  found  a  denial  of  a 
meaningful  opportunity  to  participate  through  the  utilization  of  the  s^me 
texts,  classrooms  and  teachers  without  considering  a  language  barrier.  The 
Supreme  Court  opined: 

mhere  is  no  squalitv  6f  treatment  merely  by  providing  students 
wi'th  the  same  facilities. 'text  books,  teachers  and  curriculum;  for  stu- 
dents who  do  not  understand  English  are  effectively  foreclosed  from 
any  meaningful  education.'^ 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  clear  display  of  irritation  with  the  school  dis- 
trict denounced  the  classroom  experiences  of  non-English-speaking  chil- 
dren as  "whollv  incomprehensible  and  in  no  w-ay  meaningful  and  added 
■Sat  "  .  .  [the]  imposition  of  [a]  requirement  that  before  a  child  can  effec- 
tively participate  in  the  educational  program  he  must  have  a'^eady  ac- 
quired those  basic  [English]  skills  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  public 
education."^^  [Emphasis  added.)  . 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  reyersing  the  appellate 
court  decision  did  not  require  bilingual  education  nor  did  it  specif  the 
co^se  of  action  to  remedy  the  problem.  Rather  the  Supreme  Cour  r^ 
manded  the  problem  to  the  District  Court  to  decide  Upon  the  appropriate 
relief  asserting  that  school  boards  and  not  courts  of  law  should  be  in- 
volved in  educational  planning,  since  no  specil~ic  remedy  was  urgea  upon 

A?emnd  major  point  in  Imu  is  that  by  relying  on  a  statutory  rather  than 
a  constitutional  violation,  the  Court  surreptitiously  limited  its  scope  o 
involvement  The  Court  deferred  its  enforcement  to  the  Departnient  of 
Healti  Eduction  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  which  relied  heavily 
on  a  memorandum  issued  on  May  25.  1970.  which  states  m  part: 
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Where  inability  to  speak  and  understand  'He  English  language  ex- 
cluded national-origin  minority  group  children  from  effective  partic- 
ipation in  the  educational  program  offered  bv  a  school  district,  the 
district  must  take  aJ^Firmative  steps  to  rectify-  the  language  deficiency 
in  order  to  open  its  instructional  program  to  these  students.^^  (Ed>^ 
phasis  added.) 

In  retrospect,  it  can  be  surmissed  that  most  school  districts  did  not 
actively  take  affirmative  steps  to  remedy  the  language  deficiencies  of  their 
constituents  due  to  the  Court's  apparent  reluctance  to  define  what- consti- 
tutes an  appropriate  plan  of  affirmative  action  and  the  punitive  action  that 
would  be  assessed  in  cases  of  noncompliance. 

Lastly,  the  Court  touched  on  the  issue  of  numerical  guidelines  in  edu- 
cational planning  and  development.  The  legal  controversy  was  reduced 
to  one  of  numbers — when  does  the  number  of  affected  students  become 
so  significant  as  to  warrant  special  programs? 

Expressing  a  minority^  view.  Justice  Blackmun  concluded  that  numbers 
were  "at  the  heart  of  this  case  .  .  .  [adding  that]  .  .  .  when,  in  another  c^se. 
we  are  concerned  with  a  ver\'  few  youngsters  . .  .  who  speak  .  . .  any  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  I  would  not  regard  today's  decision  ...  as  con- 
clusive."^ The  opinion  of  Justice  Blackmun  was  not  to  be  taken  lightly 
in  the  battle  to  dismiss  bilingual  programs,  as  was  apparent  in  Otero  v. 
Mesa  County  Valley  SchooJ  District  No.  51.^^  In  this  case,  the  Court  noted 
that  few  students  in  the  district  experienced  any  "real  language  difficulty." 
Therefore,  the  lack  of  evidence  to  substantiate  a  violation  of  Title  VI  or  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  the  lack  of  numbers,  resulted  in  the  dismissal 
of  the  claimed  right  to  bilingual  education.^" 

Regardless  of  the  dissenting  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  mandated  the 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  to  present  an  equitable  plan  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  plaintiffs. 

In  October.  1977.  a  consent  decree  was  entered  in  the  District  Court  of 
Northern  California  providing  for  bilingual-bicultural  programs  for  10.903 
students  in  San  Francisco— including  Chinese.  Filipino,  and  Spanish 
groups — who  spoke  little  or  no  English. 

Serna  v.  Porta  J  es  Municipal  Schools 

In  the  wake  of  the  Lau  '^.ecision.  the  Serna  case  in  Portales.  New  Mexico, 
was  the  first  test  of  bilingual  education  where  segregation  was  not  an 
issue.  In  Serna.  the  District  Court  of  New  Mexico  found  a  violation  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  The  District  Court  observed  that  although  an  equal  type  of 
education  (same  teachers,  classrooms,  texts)  was  provided  the  Spanish- 
speaking  students,  the  Portales  school  district  failed  to  reassess  and  e: 
large  its  educational  program  for  students  deficient  in  the  English  Iangua_,j. 

Using  test  results  administered  to  first  and  fifth  grade  students,  which 
reflected  language  expression  and  intelligence  quotient  scores,  the  court 
concluded  that  the  school  district  failed  to  estaulish  a  meaningful  bilingual 
education  program.  In  effect,  this  action  denied  Spanish-speaking  students 
an  equal  education  and  thus  constituted  a  violation  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  As  with  Lau.  equal  education  was  given  to  unequal  students.  As 
a  result,  students  of  limited-English-speaking  ability  were  unable  to  reach 
levels  of  academic  performance  equal  to  Anglo  students  since  language 
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barriers  severely  restricted  those  students  and  accounted  for  eighty  percent 
of  the  achievement  difference  between  Anglo  and  Chicano  children.  ■ 

The  school  district  responded  to  the  plaintiffs"  plea  u-ith  a  plan  to  rem- .  ■ 
edv  the  educational  program.  The  court  rejected  the  district  plan  and  man- 
dated the  adoption  of  a  new  bilingual  education  program.  ,    ,  . 

On  appeal  to  the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the  appellants  Ibchool 
district)  contested  the  trial  courfs  decision  to  specif>'  the  t^•pe  of  educa- 
tional relief  for  the  school  district.  The  Circuit  Court  did  not  concur  wuh 
appellants  and  observed  that  the  Sema  and  Lau  cases  were  nearly  identical 
in  that  a  totally  English  language  curriculum  had  f  ect  of  discrimi- 
nating against  students  of  limited  English  language  ability.  The  Cour^  of 
Appeals,  therefore,  upheld  the  trial  court  in  a  landmark  ruling  that  estab- 
lished bilingual  education  programs  as  viable  solutions  in  language  re- 
lated cases.  The  court  clearly  recognized  the  appropriateness  and  rights 
of  Chicano  school  children  to  receive  bilingual  instruction  under  Title  \  l  . 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  " 

Predictably  however,  the  appeals  court  dia  not  reach  the  constitutional 
Equal  Protection  Clause  argument,  but  relied  totally  on  the  statutory  vio- 
lations of  Title  VI  that  were  advanced  in  the  Lau  decision. 

Of  major  significance  in  Sema  was  the  fact  that  the  court  also  de- 
nounced the  appellants'  proposed  program  as  a  "token"  plan  that  would 
not  reailv  benefit  students.  In  addition,  the  court  recognized  hat  since  Ui- 
Portales  School  District  had  not  applied  for  federal  educational  funds  under 
the  Bilinoual  Education  Act.  nor  accepted  similar  funds  offered  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  the  courfs  duty  to  fashion  a  bilingual  program  for 
Spanish-surnamed  children  was  necessary  in  order  to  assure  that  Spanish- 
sumamed  children  received  a  meaningful  education.^«  As  a  result,  he 
eaucational  remedy  developed  by  the  court  was  properh-directed  to  the 
violation,  since  the  school  district  defaulted  in  its  responsibility  to  provide 
bilingual  education  programs. 

Aspira  of  New  York.  Inc-  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 

The  effects,of  Lau  afid  Sema  were  evident  in  the  Aspira  case  filed  '"^972. 
Aspira  plaintiffs  argued  that  the  linguistic  and  cultural  needs  o^^Jto 
Rirans-  and  other  Hispanics  were  not  being  fully  addressed.  The  Board  o 
Education  relied  upon  the  equal  benefits  analysis  to  deny  the  alleged  district 
vfolSoL  oTl^e  E?ual  ProSrtion  Qause  and/or  Title  Vl  The  District  Court 
rejected  the  defendant  arguments  and  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Pl^'n^ff^  ^^d 
mandated  the  Board  of  Education  to  conduct.a  survey  of  needs  and  resources 
to  mset  the  linguistic  and  cultural  n^eds  ot  the  plaintiffs. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Lau  and  in  consideration  of  tl-.e  legal  mandates  im- 
posed upon  the  Board  of  Education,  a  consent  decree  was  reached  beU«en 
[he  plaintiffs  and  the  defendants,  without  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  The 
decree  acknowledged  the  rights  of  bilingual  students  and  provided  for  the 
development  of  a  bilingual  program  "for  all  Mew  York  Cuy  public  school 
children  whose  English  language  deficiency  prevents  them  from  effec- 
tively participating  in  the  learning  process  and  who  can  effectiveh  par- 
icipate  in  Spanish."^'  The  program  was  designed  to  provide  emphasis 
upon  curriculum  development  and  reinforcement  of  Spanish  language 

'''in'order  to  measure  language  proficiencv".  students  whose  dominant 
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language  was  other  than  English  were  administered  an  English  standard- 
ized test.  Those  who  fell  below  the  twentieth  percentile  of  all  students 
tested  and  w^ho.  when  tested  in  Spanish,  scored  higher  in  Spanish  than 
English,  were  placed  in  bilingual  programs.  Students  who  scored  above 
the  twentieth  percentile  and  who  were  no  more  proficient  in  Spanish  than 
they  were  in  English  would  not  be  placed  in  bilingual  programs.-*" 

It  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  identif>'ing  and  placing  students  with 
English  language  deficiencies  was  a  major  weakness  of  the  decree,  but 
was  admissable  in  the  absence  of  a  better  criteria  for  determining  language 
proficiency.  The  court  commented  on  the  limitations  of  the  decree: 

As  has  been  noted,  the  assertedly  "ideal"  View  of  plaintiffs — to  test 
all  Hispanic  students  in  Spanish  and  give  the  bilingual  program  to 
all  who  do  better  in  Spanish  than  in  English — is  not  accepted.  The 
setting  and  the  goal  remain  a  course  of  Endish  Janguage  instruction 
so  those  who  can  now  participate  e^ectiveTy  in  English  are  outside 
the  plaintiffs'  case,  whatever  their  relative  fluency  may*  be."*^  (Empha- 
sis added,) 

The  Aspira  plaintiffs  regarded  the  consent  decree  as  a  poorly  devised 
process  to  determine  eligibility  for  the  bilingual  programs  since  many 
Hispanics  who  should  receive  instruction  would  be  excluded.  In  dismay, 
the  p'aintiffs  strongly  voiced  their  opinion  regarding  the  identification, 
classification,  and  evaluation  of  students  when  the  results  were  illicit 
tracking,. grouping,  or  placement  of  students  in  compensatory'  classes. 

The  weaknesses,  however  present,  were  recognized  and  included  in  the 
decree  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  educators  and  Hispanics.  and  imple- 
mented in  the  New  York  public  school  system. 

Rios  v.  Reed 

The  impact  of  the  previous  court  decisions  related  to  affirmative  action 
v^'ere  most  visible  in  the  Rios  decision.  Spurred  by  the  Lau  and  Sema 
rulings,  plaintiffs  in  the  school  district  of  Patchogue-Medford,  Long  Island, 
questioned  the  "effectiveness"  of  the  school  district's  bilingual  programs. 
The  plaintiffs  requited  information  from  the  students'  records  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  program  "effectively  promoted  academic  progress  and 
second  language  fluency.""*-  The  argument,  identical  to  Sema.  was  that  a 
program  is  "meaningless  without  a  concommitant  emphasis  on  the  quality 
of  instruction.""*^ 

Responding  to  the  plaintiffs'  request,  school  authorities  noted  that  Lau 
stipulates  that  districtr,  must  take  affirmative  steps  to  rectify  language  de- 
ficiencies. The  decision  did  not,  however,  describe  the'steps  to  be  followed 
in  order  to  rectify  the  problem.  Hence,  the  obligation  to  disclose  students' 
records  by  sc  -^ol  authorities  was  not  considered  within  the  purview  of 
the  Lau  decision.  School  authorities  further  maintained'that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bilingual  program  in  itself  satisfied  the  requirements  under  Lau. 

The  District  Court  noted  the  efforts  of  the  school  district  to  address  the 
problem  confronting  non-English-speaking  students.  However,  the  trial 
court  reminded  the  defendants  of  the  Sema  decision  and  its  implications. 
The  court  added  that  the  establishment  of  token  programs  that  do  not  have 
the  effect  of  benefiting  students  cannot  be  considered  an  act  of  compliance. 
The  court  stated: 
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It  is  not  enough  simpiv  to  provide  a  program  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren or  even  to  staff  the  program  with  bilingual  teachers;  raAer  he 
a-itical  question  is  whether  the  P^gram  is  designed  to  assure  as  muoh 
isTe^onabiy  possible  the  language  def.aent  child  s  growlh  in  the 
Enelish  language.  An  inanequate  program  is  as  harmful  >o  a  child  u ho 
dol  not  spLk  English  as  no  progrtun  at  all.-  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  the  aforementioned  opinion,  the  court  clearly  established  criteria 
■  for  defining,  explicitly  and  implicitly,  the  meaning  of  ■■affirmative  step. 
In  addition,  the  court  acknowledged  the  importance  of  bihngtia)  education 
and  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1974.  r  . 

Following  the  Rios  decision,  a  deLnite  pattern  of  judical  intervention 
was  established:  Keves  stipulated  ethnic  identifiability;  Lau  determined 
the  need  for  affirmative  steps:  Serna  identified  the  remedy-bUingual  pro- 
grams: Aspira  established  the  usage  of  proficiency  tests  to  'dentify  stu- 
dents in  need  of  bilingual  education:  and  Rios  afiirmed  the  rights  ot 
bilingual  students  through  school  accountability. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  enactment  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  in  1968.  the  subsequent 
Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1974.  and  the  anti-discrimination  provision  o. 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  have  strongly  deternimed  tlie  means 
and  method  for  implementing  bilingual  education.  In  addition,  other  fed- 
eral and  state  legislative  sources  have  provided  funds  for  bilingual-bicul- 
mral  educ?tion,?nduding  such  programs  as  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  (Bilingual  Vocational  Training):  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  1  lUe 
Vn  (Desegregation  Assistance,  Bilingual  Programs):  Elementary-  and  Sec- 
ondary Eduction  Act.  Titles  I.  UI.  and  VII  (Bilingual  Education  Basic 
Programs,  and  technical  assistance  in  coordination):  Higher  Education 
Act  Title  V  (Teacher  Training):  and  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

^  The  Imge  of  programs  that  have  developed,  directly  or  indirectly,  frcn, 
the  legislation  is  not.  however,  indicative  of  the  contmuing  resistance  hy 
school  districts  to  these  programs.  Legal  battles  are  still  waged  against 
further  implementation  and  new  arguments  have  resuked. 

Despite  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Burger  court  in  the  case, 
many  school  districts  do  not  yet  consider  deprivation  so  severe  and  edu- 
cational neglect  so  defined  to  merit  bilingual  programs.  Obviously,  the 
issue  is  not  an  educational  concern  but  a  political  problem. 

Budgetarv  Argument 

The  question  of  economics  and  the  lack  o/ funds  to  iniplement  bilingual 
programs  (whether  mandated  or  voluntary)  is  continuously  raised  by  school 
dis^icts.  If  one  identifies  the  cost  factor  as  a  measurtTof  defense,  the  over- 
riding conr-  .-n'is  the  determination  of  statutory  or  constitutional  violation 
If  a  district  receives  federal  funds  for  educational  services,  that  district 
must  comply  with  the  federal  legislation  and  guidelines  promulgated  under 
Title  VI  Districts  failing  to  comply  with  civil  rights  mandates,  or  suspected 
of  noncompliance,  will  run  a  risk  of  immediate  termination  of  federal 
funds,  defeLl  of  future  federal  funding  or  refusal  by  ederal  unding  agen- 
cies to  support  future  grant  proposals  submitted  by  those  districts. 
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At  the  state  level,  the  argument  of  insufficient  funds  is  equally  dis- 
missed. State  education  agencies  must  also  comply  with  the  federal  stat- 
utes imposed  upon  them  if- .they  are  recipients  of  federal  educational  funds. 
Since  the  state  senses  as  a  major  contractor  of  federal  funds  and  channels 
monies  to  subcontractor  agencies  (districts),  it  must  recognize  an  affirm- 
ative obligation  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  noncompliance. 

A  second  argument  regarding  finance  involves  tfie  cost  per  pupil  ex- 
.penditure  determined  by. the  state's  system  of  financing  education.  A  dis- 
trict thai,  fails  to  provide  , a  meaningful  education  to  students  of  limited 
English,  language  abilities- -is  in  effect  spending  state  educational  funds 
.  unjustiy  and  ineffecti\'ely..For  example,  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
^District' was  spending  $1,900  for  educational  services  for  each  non-English- 
-^Ispeaking  child  in  the  school  sVstem'.'A^'a  result,  approximately  $9.5  mil- 
Iron  was  spent  on  5.000  non-English-speaking  children  (including  the 
Chinese  students)  who  were  effectively  excluded  and  denied  an  education.**'' 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  question  of  added  costs  in  implementing 
bilingual  programs  is  readily  apparent  and  costly  to  districts.  However, 
the  Supreme  Court  stood  moot  on  this  issue  and  its  silence  may  therefore 
be  interpreted  as  an  implicit  rejection  of  the  districts'  defense  regarding 
budgetary  constraints. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Texas  Education  Agenc>'.  which  con- 
cerned a  desegregation  issue  in  the  Austin  public  schools  and  the  need  to 
fund  bilingual  programs,  also  addresses  this  funding  issue.**^  In  Austin, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  noted  that  "cost  is  not  relevant  at  the  liability  state 
and  .  . .  although  cost  is  a  factor  ...  a  constitutional  violation  must  be 
rectified."-*^  To  this  end.  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  school  district, 
not  the  state,  is  the  equitable  (re)distribution  of  funds  to  implement  bi- 
lingual programs.  Similarly,  a  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia.,  concluded 
that  "'[ijf  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  finance  all  of  the  ser\'ices 
and  programs  that  are  needed  and  desirable  in  the  system  then  the  avail- 
able funds  must  be  expended  equitably  in  such  a  manner  that-no  child  is 
excluded  from  a  publicly  supported  education  consistent  with  his  needs 
and  ability  to  benefit  therefrom. ''•^'^ 

Teacher  Integration 

The  need  for  bilingual  programs  has  become  a  highly  contested  issue 
among  teachers  in  most  school  systems.  Reassignment  criteria  have  become 
a  major  concern  among  school  teachers  who  often  feel  the  pressure  of 
being-  placed  in  totally  bilingual  settings  w-ith  minimal  interaction  with 
monolingual  English  students  and  faculty.  Conversely,  a  major  concern 
among  minority  teachers  involves  the  dispersal,  of  faculty  to  schools  in 
ratios  that  do  not  reflect  the  percentage  of  minority  children  in  the  school 
di<;trict.  Without  careful  teacher  placement,  the  dispersal  of  teachers  and 
students  as  a  plan  of  desegregation,  can  have  the  effect,  of  matching  bi- 
lingual teachers  with  students  experiencing  no  language  difficulties  while 
other  children  experiencing  linguistic  and  cultural  interferences  receive 
no  special  instruction.  Further,  the  prospect  of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams is  often  minimized  under  the  argument  that  integrated  schools 
should  not  have  segregated  programs  (bilingual  or  otherwise)  nor  segre- 
gated faculty.  The  separation  of  minority  and  non-minority  students  through 
bilingual  programs  often  threatens  to  become  a  divisive  issue  in  schools. 
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as  in  communities.  The  issue  Lhat  must  be  considered  ^.^^^^l^^/  f^^^^ 
linoual  programs  are  within  themselves  mtegrated  wth  mmont>  and  non 
m"nStv  students.  Since  it  is  unlauful  to  have  segregated  programs,  the  e 
Should  be  bona  fide  abilitv  grouping,  heterogeneous  grouping  in  the  dailv 
scheduling  staff/faculti^  integration  and  other  integrativj  measures.  Effort. 
sSd  be  made  to  insure  that  bilingual  programs  address  the  language 
deSenc  es  of  children  rather  than  separate  and  ulUmately  e.xclude  chd- 
Sen  ton^^articipation  in  school  activities,  since  regulations,  such  as  the 
Er^erSicv  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA).  clearly  forbid  the  separation  of  mi- 
n^ntv  group  from  non-minorit>-  group  children  for  a  ••substantial  portion 
of  Ae  sSool  dav."  Secondly,  according  to  the  Lou  remedies,  racially/eth- 
nicStvlsoTated  or  unidentifiable  classes  per  se  are  also  not  permissible 
when' *he  result  is  "segregation  ap.d  separate  treatment.  ■ 

Finally  >  it  should  be  nofed  thzi  according  to  federal  regulations,  it  is  not 
educ^ItJondly  necessary  or  legally  acceptable  to  -tcbhsh  sg^c^te  schoo  s 
'  of  racial  and  ethnic  composition  in  order  to  respond  to  Lne  educational 
t^sof  Hispanic  studenls.  Therefore,  the  only  viable  solution  is  to  estab- 
lish bilingual  programs  within  an  integrative  systeni  in  order  to  have  an 
^!litable  rem^y  for  children  experiencing  English  language  difficulties. 

\umerosit>-  Issue 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  issue  to  deal  with  is  the  question  o.  estab- 
lishine  Sro-rams  for  a  "substantiar'  number  of  student.  Since  Lau  did 
stfpuKvTa^:r.on.titutes  a  sizeable  number,  the  only  Supreme  Court 
oplniofon  this  matter  was  voiced  by  Justice  ^lackmun  an  supported  ^^^^^ 
Chir.f  Justice  Burger,  stating  that,  '•numbers  are  a  the  heart  ot  tiie  r  se. 
T^P  rnmpntion 's  that  the  Lau  decision  is  applicable  only  when  there  are 
°cS  n  who  io  not  comprehend  English.  It  is  .-Po;J-t^o  note 
that  recardless  of  their  definite  views,  that  opinion  represents  a  minority 
J^ew  sfnce  t^e  majority  concurring  opinion  rejected  the  numerosity-  issue. 

In  Otero  V  Me  d  County  Vaiiey  Schooi  District  .Vo.  51,  the  plainUfis 
argued  for  bilingual  education  on  similar  arguments  as  those  advanced  in 
Ss  and  relied  on  th.  Cardenas  Theory  of  Incompatab.lity  to  advance 
^kei  portion  The  results  were  unfavorable  to  the  plaindffs  and  Ae  court 
refected  Ae  claims  advanced  bv  Chicano  students.  The  court  added  the 
diSnsion  of  numbers,  concluding  that  only  a  small  nuir.ber  of  students 
acK  experienced  language  deficiency.  Herxe.  the  C^ero  -s^^ 
firmed'that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  doe^  not  mandate  bilingual  pro 

^In-yrf^e  a4rr,„i„s.  "-be„.  H,ll,„„d  TeMb,™  „o,e 
thpt  /iPcal  basis  exists  for  determining  the  individual  righLS  ot  all  stu 
dents^Mn  the  la^^uage  of  the  Constitution,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 


states 


[Nlor  [shall  anv  state]  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
oqual  protection  of  the  laws."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  wording  from  Title  VI  of  the  federal  Civil  Rights  .Act  of  19B4  adds 

Vo  nerson  in  the  United  States  shall  ...  be  excluded  . .  .  denied  the 
^enefTs  of      or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  .    iinder  any  program 
"ceiv  ng  Federal  assistance."  (Emphasis  added.) 
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Lastly,  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of  1974  specifies  that: 

No  state  shall  deny  equal  educational  opportunity  to  an  indi\'jduaJ  on 
account  of  his  or  her  .  . .  national  origin  .  .  .  by  . .  .  the  failure  ...  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  overcome  language  barriers  .  .  .^^^  (Emphasis 
added,)  .  ^ 

Clearly,  it  should  be  evident  that  educational  opportunities  must  be 
made  available  to  any  student.  State  and  local  education  agencies  should 
assume  a  major  responsibility  in  determining  the  educational  needs,  the 
demand  and  feasibility  of  implementing  bilingual  programs  in  order  to 
initiate  equitable  programming  for  their  constituents. 

Tu  conclude,  in  viewing  bilingual  education  and  its  prospect  for'the 
future,  it  is  n-jcessary  to  separate  the  legal  issues  from  the  philosophical 
principles  of  egaiitarianism.  The  latter  substantiates  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals  to  equal  educational  opportunity  while  the  former  determines  the 
conduct  of  the  courts  in  interpreting  this  issue.  U  is  also  essential  to  in- 
terpret the  legal  obligations  of  educational  institutions  in  concert  with  the 
identifiable  resources  that  will  facilitate  program  development  and 
management. 

The  overriding  concern  in  bilingual  educ^ition  must  continue  to  be  the 
educational  needs  of  all  students.  Language  cannot  be  a  barrier  to  partic- 
ipation or  a  tool  of  discrimination.  Bilingual  programs  must  be  integrative 
in  design  in  order  to  encourage  children  to  participate  and  compete  equita- 
bly in  the  public  schools. 

Beyond  these  major  considerations,  four  patterns  must  be  established  in 
order  to  fac/litate  the  adoption  and  implementation  of  language-related 
programs. 

First,  the  advocacy  position  of  the  federal  government  must  be  empha- 
sized and  the  power  of  enforcement  made  apparent.  Investigative  reviews 
of  districts  not  complying  with  the^federa!  and  state  mandates  must  be 
increased  in  order  to  justly  interpret  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Second,  accurate  assessments  of  the  language  proficiency  and  needs  of 
students  must  be  made.  The  performance  levels  of  students  must  be  eval- 
uated and  a  determination  must  be  made  regarding  the  most  suitable  ed- 
ucational program  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  child.  Above  all.  progranis 
should  be  designed  with  the  students  and  parents  in  mind,  since  bilingual 
education  may  not  be  the  solut4on  for  tver>*  child  experiencing  language 
difficulty. 

Third,  the  curriculum  and  instruction  within  a  school  should  be  ex- 
amined carefully  to  insure  that  courses  and  scheduling  are  not  racially  or 
ethnically  ideniifiable.  In-service  training  should  be  instituted  to  prepare 
all  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  aides,  and  other  ancillary  personnel 
to  understand  the  concept  and  methodology  of  bilingual  programs  in  order 
to  improve  their  knowledge  in  this  area. 

Finally,  school  districts  should  avoid  any  tracking  and  misclassification 
of  linguistically  different  children.  Hispano  children  should  not  necessar- 
ily be  placed  in  special  programs  on  the  assumption  that  language  is  a 
barrier,  or  that  all  parents  desire  bilingual  education  for  their  children. 
Hispano  children  and  other  minority  children  should  share  with  their 
Anglo  counterparts  as  much  as  possible  the  educational  activities  provided 
by  that  school.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  program  (Transitio:   ..  Bilingual 
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Bicultural.  English  as  a  Second  Language  or  Mr.ltilingual-Multicultural) 
students  must  participate  in  the  common  curriculum  to  the  greatest  extent 
and  in  a  most  harmonious  fashion.  ,u  a 

It  is  ut'iquestionable  that  countless  other  cons:derations  must  be  ad- 
dressed'in  bilingual  education.  Consonant  with  their  ct.-mmitments.  schoo 
districts.  Slate  and  federal  education  agencies,  and  judicial  oodie,s  mu.st 
exemplifv-  a  concern  for  identif>-ing  the  needs  and  rights  of  all  citizens. 
Finallv  -.ve  must  take  a  pragmatic  view  toward  law.  education,  and  society 
in  the' context  of  justice  according  to  the  principles  ot  democracy  in  order 
to  serve  the  constituencv  of  this  nation.  In  the  words  of  justice  William  ). 
Brennan:  -T^e  law  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  nor  does  it  provide  ends.  It  is 
preeminently^a  means  to  serve  what  we  think,  is  right." 
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THE  FEDERAL  IVIAM5ATE  FOR  BUNGUAL  EDUCATION 
Maria  Eugenia  Matute-Bianchi 

Achieving  equality-  of  educational  opportunity  continues  to  be  a  battle 
in^ rcountr>?  Bilingual  education  is  only  one  of  many  efforts  waged  to 
LstabHsh  puWic  responsibility  for  achieving  equal  educational  opportu- 
n  V  Vhife  earlier  efforts  lo  equalize  educational  chances  --^/-^^^^ 
3qualizing  resources  and  facilities,  bilingual  education  joined  the  naUon^ 
scene  at  a  time  when  compensatory  efforts  were  considered  to  be  the  kev 
tn  nrovidinc  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  ,  .  ^  ,      ,  •  , 

SuDDort  for  bilingual  education  as  a  process  through  which  o  achieve 
eqSlity  of  educ'onal  opportunity  springs  from  a  variety  of  complex 

'^"'Tr^sure  from  nispanic  communities  for  educational  change  and  cul- 

SS^Sn-f  ideological  commitment  to  equality  of  educational 

Su^SSe"  Court  decisions,  especially  Bro.vn  v.  Boord^/  Education 
41954)  Svvonn  v.  Board  of  Education  (1971).  and.  perhaps  most  im- 
nnrtantlv  Lgu  v.  Nichols  (1974)  , 

4  officid  recognition  of  thp  problems  facing  Mexican-American  chii- 
Sln  sSls  which  were  documented  and  ^iioroughly  researched, 
and  hence  legitimated  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  ,  .  ,   - , 

5  D?iur^  from  various^  sources  to  establish  the  principle  of  federal 
^por^ibU^  for  non-English-speaking  children  in  pubhc  schools 

6.  X  "cy  on\e  part  of  max.y  large  school  f^lf;:;,^:Zllt 
fiscal  support  as  a  result  of  pressures  mounted  by  declining  tax  bases 

T  nf^e  1968  BiUngual  Education  Act  and  the. 1974  Bilingual  Ed- 
CStfon  fmtdments  underscores  the  fact  that  the  resulting  Title  VII  pro- 
Ss  have  not  been  oriented  to  a  single,  homogeneous  purpose  The 
leStion  the  controversies,  debates,  and  congressional  hearing,  that 
have  gone  on  behind  the  initial  entitlement  and  subsequent  amendments 

Copyright  ©  1979  by  Maria  Eugenia  Matute-Bianchi.  AH  rights  reserv-od. 
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reflect  these  various  interests  and  the  competitive  social  and  political 
priorities. 

The  record  is  clear.  Despite  numerous  philosophical,  fiscal  and  admin- 
istrative controversies,  the  federal  mandate  in  support  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation has  been  established  and  expanded.  The  1968  Bilingual  Edut:ation 
Act  initiated  the  federal  respt:  ibility  for  assuring  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  linguistically  diiierent  children  and  defending  the  legiti- 
macy' of  their  native  language  and  culture  in  the  school.  The  1974  Bilingual 
Education  Amendments  not  only  affirmed  but  expanded  this  responsibil- 
ity. Title  VII  programs  continue  to  manifest  this  established  federal 
responsibility. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  more  focused  discussion  of  the  1968  Bilingual 
Education  Act.  It  is  often  hailed  as  a  masterpiece  of  ambiguity,  raising 
more  conflicts  than  solutions  to  the  problems  of  linguistically  and  cultur- 
ally different  children  in  the  schools.  It  was  instituted  as  a  demonstration 
program  with  funds  allocated  on  the  basis  of  potential  for  development  of 
pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  new  and  imaginative 
curricular  plans,  and  the  development  and  dissemination  of  special  in- 
structional materials  for  use  in  bilingual  education  programs.  The  intent 
of  Congress  in  promoting  this  demonstration  concept  was  the  development 
of  model  programs  which  could  be  replicated  once  their  effectiveness  had 
been  established.  The  assumption  was  that,  before  committing  large 
amounts  of  money  and  before  attempting  to  ser\'e  all  limited-English- 
speaking  students,  the  federal  government  should  sponsor  experimental 
pilot  projects.  Indeed,  in  1969,  the  first  year  of  Title  VII  funding,  there 
were  sevent>'-nine  projects  funded  for  a  total  of  $7,500,000  serving  some 
26,500  students.^  This  funding  level  and  scope  of  offered  services  were 
merely  a  token  effort  in  light  of  the  fact  that  estimates  place  the  number 
of  school-age  (preschool  to  age  eighteen)  limiled-English-speaking  pupils 
in  the  U.S.  at  about  six  percent  of  the  total  school-age  population  in  the 
United  States. - 

The  1968  legislation  is  unclear  and  imprecise  from  a  variety  of  stand- 
points. Not  only  does  it  fail  to  define  bilingual  education  and  the  type  of 
bilingual  programs  the  federal  government  was  interested  in  sponsoring, 
it  is  decidedly  ambiguous  with  respect  to  the  goals  of  federally  sponsored 
bilingual  education.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ambiguity  of  this  landmark 
piece  of  legislation  is  a  reflection  of  the  legislative  process  whereby  the 
language  of  intent  contained  within  the  legislation  is  deliberately  unclear 
in  the  sense  that  no  one  wants  it  deliberately  clearer.  For  example,  in  the 
original  legislation  there  was  no  definition  of  bilingual  education.  Nor  was 
it  clear  whether  the  goal  of  the  legislation  was  transition  into  English  or 
native  language  maintenance  or  both.  The  ambiguity  of  the  language  al- 
lows more  legislators  and  advocacy  groups  to  buy  into  the  action  without 
having  to  compromise  needed  political  alliances  tied  to  other  pieces  of 
legislative  and  political  activity.  This  is  th  nature  of  the  legislative  process 
b-'t  it  does  complicate  the  implementation  of  legislation  when  there  is  no 
single,  clearly  stated  congressional  intent.  Moreover,  since  there  is  con- 
fusion over  congressional  intent,  there  is  confusion  and  controversy  over 
the  goals  of  bilingual  education,  the  eligible  recipients  of  program  support, 
and  the  level  of  fiscal  support. 
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\ccordin"  to  Bruce  Gaarder.  three  major  goals  havo  emerged  out  of  the 
1966  Bilingual  Education  Act.  and  each  one  is  in  basic  opposit.ou  to  tne 

°'^'the  development  of  a  more  effective,  more  ;ust  one-way  bridge  to 
English  bv  building  upon  content  instructic..  iirst  m  the  mother 
tongue  (transitional  bilingual  instruction)  a  v,.n]\.U 

o    the  development  of  more  effective  education  tor  hmited-Lnglish- 
"■  soeakinc  children,  in  addition  to  the  long-term  development  and 
maintenance  of  both  English  and  the  mother  tongue  (maintenance 

bilingual  education]  „fo..,r,»iai 
3   the  provision  of  a  source  of  jobs  in  education  and  of  preferential 

treatment  for  members  of  the  ethnic  groups  involved 
The  original  1968  legislation  was  unclear  as  to  the  P^f^^^^^ ''^^'^i 
funding.  Was  it  to  speed  up  the  assimilation  of  linguistic  and  cultural 
minorities  bv  means  of  a  humane  transition  into  English'  Or  was  it  to 
support  the 'development  and  maintenance  of  the  minority  language  in 
addition  to  the  English  language'  Advocates  for  both  'y?.^  P^°Srams 
base  their  advocacy  on  their  own  interpretations  of  the  l''g'^l3''°"'/^,.\^-^-  ^ 
as  succeeding  legislative  amendments  and  judicial  decisions.  The  d.f.tr- 
fnces  between  the  two  competing  approaches  (transition  versus  mainte- 
nance) are  open  to  bitter  debate,  unevenly  divided  a  ong  ethnic  lines,  and 
Lied  by  the  changing  economic  and  political  reauties  oHhe  da^.  Th 
-can  do"  philosophv  and  optimism  which  sparKed  the  V\ar  J°,^e'-tv 
efforts  in  compensaforv  education,  has  now  changed  to  a  "can  t  do  on- 
eSon  largdy  as  a  r'   'it  of  the  more  constraining  poll  ical  and  techno- 
Snli^c  '  --lilies  fac.      the  nation.  The  recently  completed  U.S^  Office 
of  Education  Impact  Studv  on  Spanish-English  Title  VD  Programs  (knov^  n 
t  Ae  A  R.  report),  and  Noel  Epstein's  attack  on  the  inappropria  eness  of 
fedemlVv  sponsored  programs  of  'affirmative  ethnicity"  b.lmgual  mainte- 
nanc^)  have  raised  the  ante  of  the  transition  versus  maintenance  debate 
Bu"  back  in  1968  the  aifferences  between  the  two  approaches  and  their 
co"troversial  implications  were  either  unknown  or  unvoiced. 

In  194  the  debate  centered  over  whether  bilingual  education  repre- 
sented an  appropriate,  innovative  response  to  the  educational  needs  of 
limlred-'^gl^Ueaking  children  of  poverty  o-jheth-  it  represent^ 
un-.American.  counterproductive  intrusion  on  the  'sh  onlv  ins  true 
tional  policies  in  schools  and  institutions  all  across  the  land,  ^p  un  il  the 
oLsaee  of  he  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958^  the  federal  _gov- 
Sfnt  had  little  interest  in  reversing  its  traditional  "English  only  na- 
™I  language  policV.  renecting  the  disrriminatorv-  legislative  history;,  as 
Sl  as  nSalLic  and  isolationist  foreign  policies  affecting  linguistic 
and  cultural  minorities  residing  within  U.S.  boundaries. 

The  Ss  ushered  in  the  civil  rights  movement  with  its  accompanying 
ideology  of  ethnicitv.  and  the  political  context  in  which  domestic  Third 
VVorld  groups  operated,  changed  dramatically.  The  rise  of  Chicano  con- 
ciousness  foUovved  on  the  heels  of  Jhe  black  civi  rights  ^.^"J 
coincided  with  the  worldwide  processes  of  f  ™l°"'^''°"/"^/^^2er  aS 
consciousness  movements,  tlie  flowering  of  an  aggressive  U  S.  imperialist 
invoKement  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  deteriorating  econormc  conditio..  . 
The  ideologv  of  ethnicitv.  a  ritualization  oriented  to  reaffirming  and  per- 
petuating a  new  sense  of  history-  and  a  new  interpretation  of  reality,  sparked 
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an  interest  in  bilingual  education  as  a  qut^st  for  identity,  cultural  status 
and  political  power. 

Chicanos  focused  upon  bilingual  education  as  part  of  a  process  of  de- 
fining interests  as  they  related  to  issues  of  power  in  this  society.  It  was  a 
way  of  creating  an  awareness  of  a  shared  fate,  a  comprehensive  "plac;e" 
from  which  to  search  out  a  niche  in  space,  time  and  relation.  By  fot:using 
on  the  urgent  need  for  bilingual  education,  many  Clhicanos  were  able  to 
make  use  of  the  ideology  of  ethnicity  as  a  politio^i  resource,  one  of  the 
few  resources  available  to  the  politically  powerless  in  this  society.  The 
politics  of  ethnicity,  however,  obscured  the  need  to  examine  carefully  the 
various  philosophical  approaches,  the  competing  goals,  or  the  program- 
matic issues  involved.  Rather,  the  politics  of  ethnicity  tenc  d  to  roman- 
ticize and  reif\'  a  single,  homogeneous  Chicano  culture  which  ignored 
differences  between  groups  and  classes  of  Chicanos  and  recent  Mexican 
immigrants.  As  Gerald  Rosen  points  out: 

Creating  an  awareness  of  a  shared  fate  in  spite  of  many  potentially 
divisive  group  characteristics  is  essential  to  successful  unified  action. 
This  is  most  particularly  the  case  when  unity  is  the  one  political 
resource  that  must  be  available  in  the  de-colonization  struggle.-'^ 

One  consequence,  then,  of  this  situation  was  the  assumption  that  what 
must  be  good  for  the  goose  must  be  good  for  the  gander,  i.e..  that  Chicanos 
and  recent  Mexican  immigrants  could  all  profit  and  succeed  educationally 
with  the  implementation  of  bilingual  education.  Such  an  assumption  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  many  urban  Chicanos — and  the  Chicano  population  is 
decidedly  urban — are  monolingual  English-speakers  with  few  perceived 
economic,  political,  or  social  reasons  for  learning  Spanish.  Moreover,  the 
assumption  ignored  the  class  and  racial  basis  of  relations  between  Chi- 
canos. Mexicans  and  whites  which  influence  the  form  and  process  of 
schooling.  Bilingual  education  has  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
problems  facing  Chicanos  and  Mexicans  in  schools  are  primarily  those  of 
language  differences.  This  is  made  quite  clear  in  the  tntroductor\^  para- 
graph of  the  1968  Bilingual  Education  Act: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  one  of  the  most  aaite  educational 
problems  in  the  United  States  is  that  which  involves  millions  of  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability  because  thev  come  from  en- 
vironments where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than  English  .  . 

While  the  analysis  of  the  educational  problems  facing  Chicanos  and 
\Iexicanos  in  the  schools  was  incomplete  and  rooted  in  superficial  as- 
sessments of  language  differences  and  cultural  conflict,  bilingual  educatiori 
was  ver\'  much  a  product  of  the  War  on  Poverty  optimism  and  heightened 
concern  for  the  Spanish-sumamed  population.  The  1960  census  docu- 
mented the  dramatic  increase  of  Spanish-speaking  constituents.  By  1967 
the  federal  government  had  established  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Mexican  A^merican  Affairs  and  the  Mexican  Affairs  Unit  within  the  "Office 
of  Education  in  response  to  the  growing  recognition  of  the  problems  facing 
Spanish-speaking  people.  Tht.  .learings  before  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission on  Mexican-Americans  and  the  publication  by  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  of  a  study  entitled  Spanish-Sumamed 
American  EmpJovTnen!  in  the  Southwest,  documented  that  Spanish-speaking 
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persons  faced  enormous  euucaUonal.  economic  and  political  problems.  It 
was  clear  that  soniething  had  to  be  done." 

The  passac'e  of  the  1968  Bilingual  Education  Act  .vas  a  :  'lection  o!  a  1 
thie  forS  The  emerging  voices  of  ethnic  lobbyists  and  strong  c.v.l  ngh^ 
advocacy  found  in  the  lohnson  adrr.inistrat.on  and  m  he  Congrt^s  pa  ed 
the  u:av  for  its  passage.  The  political  and  social  imphcafons  ot  the  U^- 
islat^^n.  u-hile  never  clearly  or  precisely  articulated.  a':companiea  the 
nu^elv  educational  issues  and  have  been  an  intimate  part  of  the  historv  o 
^Zguai  education  since  1968.  For  this  reason  alone  it  is  -proper  ^  u^ 
as  impossible  to  attempt  an  understanding  of  federally  supported  bilingual 
"duS.  without  a  thorough  exploration  of  tb.e  social-action  features  ac 
comoanvinc  the  passage  of  the  1968  Title  VII  proc;ram 

There  S  of  course,  some  resistance  to  .:     legislalion^For  example, 
the  CHice  of  Education  was  initially  reluctant  to  support  Title  \  II  legis- 
lation     the  basis  that  the  need  of  non-English-speaking  child^n  couM 
be  met  through  existing  provisions  in  Title  I  and  Title  H  of  ESEA.    1  t^is 
reluctance  in  part  reflated  the  apprehension  felt  in  other  quarters  over 
l^e  federal  government  assuming  responsibility  for  non-English-speakins 
chi'dren  as^a  protected  class.  In  other  words,  tliere  was  a  fear  that  once 
Ae  federal  government  had  assumed  even  this  limited  responsibili^  for 
supporting  demonstration  programs  in  bilingual  education  or  a  hm  ted 
period  of  time,  the  door  would  then  remain  open  for  continued.  Pe-petual 
federal  subsidy  of  what  should  be  a  state-supported  endeavor,  ^nd  or 
comfe  there  Jas  some  resistance  to  the  legislation  based  °n  jas  fears 
over  Cie  presumed  anti-.\merican  or  un-American  approach  bamgual 
education  "If  they  want  to  speak  Spanish,  let  them  go  aack  to  where  the> 
camTfrom,"  was  a  commonly  voiced  refrain  which  ™nvenient^,  ign  r^^ 
the  fact  that  many  Spanish  speakers  came  ^'i/f'TP"^ 
O.lexicu  and  other  Spanish-speaking  bastions  in  the  United  S  ates 

The  1968  Bilingual  Education  Act.  then,  was  a  maior  v-.aorv  for  tiiose 
who  feltX  federal  government  should  assume  an  important  responsibd- 
Ttv  fJr  iie  educa  ional  problems  of  linguistically  and  cultural  y  differerit 
child  en^of  povertv.  One  assumption  of  the  legislation  was  that  poor  chil- 
diln  could  be  helped  out  of  poverty  if  they- could  overcome  the  language 
barker.  Hence,  the  monies  authorized  by  Ae  bil!  -^/^^^/'^''^^^^S 
icallv  for  low-income  students.  As  Bruce  Gaarder  noted,  the  act  p  owded 
"  n  ncial  assistance  for  children  of  Urnited-English-speakiag  abd.  y  an^^ 
defined  the  eligible  population  in  such  an  ambiguous  way  as  to  attract  t..e 
sunoort  of  ideologically  diverse  camps.'  ^  j  •  ,,.,1 

fn  addi  ion  to  the  political  and  social  climate  which  supported  oilmgual 
education,  court  decfsior.  have  also  played  a  P-minent  role^^n  exoandm 
lHp  federal  role— especially  in  the  years  after  196/.  The  Lau      -^'cnois  - 
S:ision  in  1974  did  not  advocate  bilingual  education,  but  did  establish 
?h^  notion  that  equality  of  educational  opportunity  does  not  -^^n  equally 
of  treatment  and  that  student^-  who  do  not  understand  English  are  effec- 
aleTforec  osed  from  meaningful  education  if  they  are  instructed  in  a 
Lgua  °e  they  do  not  understand.  In  the  aftermath  of  Lou.  Sema  v.  Portales 
VfSa  School  District  (1974)  the  court  ruled  in  favor  oi  the  Spanish- 
speaEng  r^laintiffs  who  charged  that  the  English-only  'nstructional  pro- 
oram  denied  them  equal  educational  opportunity  and  w^  a  violation  of 
Ecor^tttutional  right  to  equal  protection  under  Amendment  Fourteen. 
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In  -Aspira  of  Sew  York,  Inc.  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Sew  'tbrk 
(1974),  a  consent  decree  which  is  probably  the  most  far-reaching  court- 
ordered  bilingual  program  since  the  Lau  decision  forced  the  school  board 
to  set-  up  a  bilingual  program  for  all  children  whose  English-lnnguagL^ 
deficiencies  prevent  them  from  efff. actively  participating  in  the  Iciarnins 
process.  According  to  a  report  b}'  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
judicial  decisions  such  as  these  three  retlect  a  general  trend  m  favor  of 
plaintiffs  who  charge 'that  school  districts  do  not  adequately  address  the 
special  needs  of  limited-English-speaking  children: 

Although  the  courts  do  not  aKva\'s  require  bilingual  education  as  a 
remedy,  their  actions  are  in  accord  with  the  more  general  trend  for 
support  of  bilingual  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  judicial  climate  in  support  of  bilingual  education  is  based  in  no  small 
measure  on  the  May  25,  1970  memorandum  issued  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights.  This  memorandum  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  development 
of  federally  supported  bilingual  education  in  that  it  clarified  OCR's  re- 
sponsibility in  enforcing  the  provision  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  (Title 
vrt]  which-  requires  that  there  be  no  discrimination  in  any  federally  sup- 
ported program.  The  decisive  element  of  this  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

Where  inability  to  speak  and  understand  the  English  language  ex- 
cludes national  origin-minority  group  children  from  effective  partic- 
ipation in  the  educational  program  offered  bv  a  school  district,  the 
district  must  take  affirmative  steps  to  rectif\'  the  language  deficiency 
in  order  to  open  its  instructional  program  to  these  students. 

The  significance  of  the  memorandum  was  primarily  affirmed  in  the  uiu 
decision  and  has  been  a  cornerstone  for  subsequent  court  decisions.  The 
document  assumed  an  even  greater  significance  with  respectto  the  federal 
role  in  light  of  the  language  survey  conducted  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  which  found  that  of  the  more  than  15  million  persons  from 
non-English-speaking  households,  more  than  5  million  (or  forty  percent 
of  the  group  four  years  of  age  or  older)  were  from  Spanish-speaking  homes, 
and  made  up  sixty-nine  percent  of  the  school-age  population  among  the 
^5  million  non-English-speaking  homes. ^-  As  the  federal  government  be- 
gan to  document  the  extent  of  educational  problems  confronting  the  Span- 
ish-speaking population,  through  various  Office  of  Education  reports, 
studies  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  and  the  report  by  the  Comptroller 
General's  Office,  it  became  clear  to  those  in  the  federal  bureaucracy  that 
the  government  could  not  ignore  the  problems. 

With  varying  degrees  of  interest  and  advocacy,  various  groups  and  agen- 
cies within  the  bureaucracy — specifically  within  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  and  the  legislative  branches — 
began  to  assess  the  growing  federal  involvement  in  support  of  bilingual 
education.  The  immediate  aftermath  of  the  passage  of  the  1968  Bilingual 
Education  Act,  the  May  25  Memorandum  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  and 
the  Lau  v.  Nichols  decision  introduced  a  number  of  controversial  issues 
which  framed  the  debate  over  the  1974  Bilingual  Education  Amendments. 

In  1968  the  passage  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  suggested  the  per- 
missibility, even  the  desirability,  of  instruction  in  the  native  language,  but 
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bv  1974  the  controversies  and  implications  generated  by  the  ambiguity  ot 
S-.  oHginL  legislation  began  to  emerge.  This  was  the  settmg  wh.ch  ush- 
ered in  the  1974  Bilingual  Education  Amendments. 

The  1974  Bilingual  Education  Amendments 

Thp  'irst  maior  revision  of  the  Title  VII  program  occurred  wiih  Uie  pas- 
sag'  .'Se  Ts^rBulngual  Education  ^^f^^V^S^^^ 
K-Je^  b; r^S-n^Tergint  out  ^^tTe  1 4a 

3ESj;:Stfl?sst^t^^^ 

"t^"74^e  tt' ofSSsition  versus  maintenance  was  clearly  out  -n 
the  open  witi  debate  growing  .ncreasingly  ^^m 
transitional  programs  argued  that       proper  goal  of  a  b,  mgua^pr^ 
should  be  *o  promote  the  fastest  possible  assmiilation  of  the  iimitea  ana 
nnn  FncHsh  sD^nR  children  into  the  English-speakmg  niamstream. 

goven^ingtheapplicat^^^^^^^^^ 

^::^:^SiX&s^o..  impUed  -  opposmg  posUi^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

otLr  uSsSved  issues  surrounding  federally  sponsored  bdmgual 

much  instructional  time  should  be  accorded  each  lan^age? 
2.  WhItTde  did  ESL-(English  as  a  Second  Language)  play  m  a  bdmgual 

3  Sin^T-ntle  Vn  guidelines  established  a  poverty  criterion,  hou^  could 
:  bilingual  program  be  designed  which  did  not  segregate  children 

wa!  biclSduSin  rn^Sit  role  did  it  play  m  a  bUmgual 

5  SThf  federal  government  to  continue  to  sponsor  Title  VII  as  a 
iemottitL  program  (limited  f-^^s  allotted  on  a  comp^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
basis  for  the  development  of  dissemination  models)  o  as  a 
vice  program  based  on  the  formula  grant  nature  of  Title  I  (non  com 
pet^tive  hTnds  allocated  on' an  established  fo^n^la  bas.s^ 

K  In  licht  of  the  May  25. 1970  memorandum  and  the  1  )7.t  Lau  decision. 
ius;tL°:Siould'be  the  appropriate  goal  of  federally  sponsored  bi- 

The'sf^liS^cf  oflese  questions  is  compelling;  their  answers  have 
yeM^b  ^etoreJand  continue  to  P-^ominate  the  nation^     ej^e  ^ 
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of  limited-English-speaking  students  be  met  on  penalty  of  loss  of  federal 
assistance. 

The  procfiss  of  amending  the' Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Ac; 
(ESEA  1964)  began  with  the  introduction  of  four  distinct  pieces  of  legis- 
lation in  both  houses  of  Congress  (H.R.  69.  S.  11539.  S.  2552  and  S.  255;^). 
and  was  ultimately  resolved  by  a  conference  committee  of  both  Houses. 
Throughout  the  1974  reauthorization  process,  both  bodies  engaged  in  an 
intensive  overall  review  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  legisla- 
tion. Title  VII  was  but  one  of  several  federally  sponsored  education  pro- 
grams subjected  to  intensive  scrutiny. 

There  were  eleven  major  areas  of  difference  which  had  to  be  resolved 
in  the  Conference  Committee  (policy:  definition  of  bilingual  education 
programs;  expiration  and  authorization  of  funding;  distribution  of  funds: 
local  educational  agency  grant5;  training  grants,  state  educational  agency 
grants;  research  and  demonstration  grants;  participation  of  Indian  reser- 
vation school  children;  national  advisory  committee  on  bilingual  educa- 
tion; administration'"*].  The  following  results  were  accomplished  by  the 
new  legislation: 

1.  an  increase  in  appropriations  and  in  the  number  of  local  education 
programs  funded 

2.  an  increase  in  funding  awarded  for  fellowships,  teacher  in-ser\'ice 
training  and  paraprofessional  training 

3.  an  increase  In  funding  for  classroom  materials  development,  with 
awards  going  to  two  national  dissemination  assessment  centers,  nine 
materials  development  centers  and  seven  resource  centers 

4.  the  upgrading  and  reorgani2:ation  of  the  Division  of  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation to  an  Office  of  Bilingual  Education,  w^ith  the  director  of  the 
Office  reporting  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

5.  the  formation  of  the  fifteen-member  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Bilingual  Education,  composed  of  professionals  and  practitioners  in 
the  field  (but  no  parents) 

Moreover,  the  passage  of  the  1974  bilingual  education  revisions  resolved 
certain  simmering  philosophical  issues  dealing  with  bilingual-bicultural 
education  and  the  federal  responsibility.  The  issue  over  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  federal  role  was  resolved  in  favor  of  rsitention  of  the  role  es- 
tablished in  1968.  i.e..  that  of  sponsoring  demoiistraticn  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, the  federal  role  was  expanded  to  include  sponsorship  of  capacity- 
building  projects,  especially  in  the  areas  of  teacher  training,  curricula,  and 
research  which  would  stimulate  local  community  capacity  to  eventually 
take  over  the  programs. 

The  issue  of  transition  versus  maintenance  was  "resolved"  but  with  little 
clarity.  The  new  legislation  affirmed  ^.  transitional  goal  of  bilingual  pro- 
grams but  did  not  specifically  exc.  'de  maintenance  programs.  Conse- 
quently, both  types  of  programs  could  be  promoted.  However,  within  the 
framework  of  both  transition  and  maintenance  programs,  the  issue  of 
whether  bilingual  education  and  cultural  enrichment  must  be  required 
u^s  clearly  resolved:  Federally  supported  bilingual  programs  specifically 
could  not  be  E.S.L.  efforts  alone,  and  had  to  include  both  native  language 
instruction  and  cultural  enriclmient. 

The  process  of  resolving  all  these  issues,  culminating  in  the  passage  of 
the  i974  amendments,  xvas  an  arduous  one.  com.plicated  even  further  by 
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a  varietv  of  political,  personal  and  partisan  considerations.'-^  /'I 
and  problems  surfaced,  specifically  in  the  areas  of  research  administration 
and  civil  rights  compliance.  In  the  years  immediately  following  he  pas- 
sage of  the  amendments,  the  national  debate  over  bilingual  education  ha^ 
taken  up  a  number  of  the  issues  surfacing  out  ot  the  19,.!-/ 4  reau  hon- 
^?on  process,  and  has  been  reflected  in  the  current  197,-/8  reauthori- 
zation  process,  revolving  around  four  emerging  basic  problems: 

1.  the  well-established  controversy  of  transition  versus  maintenance 
goals 

2  demonstration  versus  full-service  project 

3  effectiveness      the  administration  of  the  program  by  the  Uttice  or 
'  Education  and  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  ■ 

4  effectiveness— as  demonstrated  bv  conclusive  research  findings— o. 
bilingual-bicultural  education  as  a  curricular  and  pedagogical 

In  sum''the°n"  the  1974  Bilingual  Education  Amendments  represented 
the  first  major  revision  of  the  original  1968  legislation  and  an  attempt  .o 
iSsolve  the  major  conflicts  and  problems  in  federal^"  supported  bilingual 
education.  According  to  Schneider  in  her  thorough  account  of  the  19/4 
reauthorization  process: 

the  1974  Bilingual  Education  Act  represented  a  reform  of  existi.ig 
"law  and  exisSng  Federal  practice  in  the  field  of  bihngual-bicultural 
educ^Hon  It  wolld  be  difficult  to  make  a  quantitative  measurement- 
of  th^t  reform.  The  proponents  of  such  reform  in  the  Congress  and 
Administration  were  enfiiusiastic.  The  opponents  were  somewhat  dis- 
TatiTfied  bu  not.  other  than  the  Office  of  Management  and  Buaget. 
ou^aeed  The  lobbvists  viewed  the  final  compromise  as  having 
achS  some  d^irable  goals,  but  not  all.  However  all  shared  the 
sen^e  Aat  the  law  presented  a  continuing  and  expanding  Federal  role  j 
in  bilingual-biculturai  education.'* 

The  passage  of  the  act  was.  in  the  final  analysis,  a  temporary  truce  between 
various  constituencies  within  the  federal  bureaucracy.  The  "mediating  m- 
fiuence  of  the  U-uce  was  the  Lau  v.  Nichois  decision  handed  down  in 
January  1974.  This  decision  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  bilingual  edu- 
ction debate,  emphasizing  the  federal  role  in  ^"^-'"^  ^"J^jP '^"f  ."^^ 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  Lau  decision  ^^^ff'^.'"''^  the  feder^^^^ 
commitment  to  providing  equal  educational  °f  °^  f '  :  .^^^/..^^"/^h^ 
Education  Act.  which  was  signed  into  law  in  August  1'..-..  affirmed  the 
federal  commitment  to  providing  equal  educational  opportunity  for  l.m- 
ited-  and  non-English-speaking  children. 

The  Legislative  Process,  the  Federal  Bureaucracy  and  Bilingual  Education 

The  federal  bilingual  education  effort  is  in  no  small  measure  affected  by 
the  interplay  between  personalities,  political  interests  institutional  con- 
?'ai  US  and'outside  lobbying  groups.  It  is  an  intensely  Pol.t>cal  proces 
bui  no  more  so  than  the  legislative  and  bureaucrat.c  maneuvers  that  atf  ct 
other  governmental  activifies.  The  intensity  of  the  process  and  the  so- 
Dhis  idtion  of  the  strategies  employed  reflect  the  high  slakes  for  which 
fhe  game  is  plaved.  The  game  is  one  for  power  between  the  various  eg- 
slalve  bureaua-atic  and  administrative  factions-a  game  of  win  or  lose 
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with  the  outcome  determining  the  relative  status  of  one  group  vis-a-vis 
the  other  groups. 

The  game  is,  in  essence,  a  four-way  ping  pong  game  between  members 
of  Congress,  Lhe  incumbent  administration,  the  professional  bureaucrats 
and  the  special  interest  groups,  with  alliances  and  hostilities  u'ithin  and 
between  the  various  factions  coloring  both  process  and  outcome.  Each 
faction  advances  or  undermines  a  particular  program,  expands  it  or  re- 
auces  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  attacks  it  or  defends  it  against  all  chal- 
lenges. The  d\Tiamics  of  the  interplay  assume  a  life  independent  of  the 
world  outside  Washington,  insulating  the  players  of  the  game  from  sus- 
tained contact  with  life  outside.  It  is  within  this  climate  that  the  business 
of  government  is  transacted.  It  is  from  within  this  environment  that  fed- 
erally supported  bilingual  education  must  be  understood. 

As  soon  as  hiige  sums  of  money  have  been  made  available,  there  are 
swarms  of  supporters  and  lobbyists  descending  on  Washington.  Inevitably 
a  bureaucracy  of  advocates  springs  up  to  carve  out  ;.nd  institutionalize  a 
section  of  "turf"  as  a  toehold  within  the  system.  !:\  the  case  of  bilingual 
education,  a  Hispanic  bureaucracy  has  growna  up  which  is  battling  its  way 
up  the  ladder  of  prestige  and  status.  Bilingual  education  has  been  the 
rallying  cry.  Within  the  complex  system  of  '  .tronage  and  status  within 
the  federal  system,  the  Hispanic  bureaucrac\'  and  specifically  the  Office 
of  Bilingual  Education,  ranks  relatively  low  within  the  system.  This  low 
status  and  prestige  of  the  OBE  has  a  profound  effect  on  the  interplay 
between  this  office  and  the  Onice  of  Education,  the  various  offices  directly 
under  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  and  the  several  legislative  committees  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  OBE  is  not  highly  regarded  by  the  more  powerful  factions 
higher  up  in  the  HEW  bureaucracy.  It  is  not  highly  regarded  by  legislative 
factions  on  Capitol  Hili.  Moreover,  it  is  not  highly  regarded  by  other  His- 
panics  (primarily  Chicanos)  in  Washington  "vvho  consider  the  OBE  as  a 
source  of  embarrassment. 

I  spent  iveral  weeks  in  Washington  collecting  data  for  this  study.  While 
there  I  interviewed  various  individuals,  many  of  them  Chicanos  who  have 
been  involved  in  policy-making  aspects  of  the  federal  bilingual  education 
effort.  Some  have  w'orked  as  lobbyists,  others  as  Congressional  liaisons, 
others  with  the  Dapartment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  still 
others  as  White  House  liaison  wdth  Hispanic  constituencies.  When  the 
Office  of  Bilingual  Education  was  brought  up  for  discussion,  most  of  the 
people  I  talked  to  were  critical  of  this  office  for  not  having  exerted  more 
leadership,  for  not  having  developed  a  more  effective  political  constit- 
uency, and  for  not  having  broadened  the  level  of  discussion  surrounding 
the  federal  role  in  bilingual  education.  In  the  words  of  one  Congressional 
liaison  I  spoke  with: 

...  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  has  not  taken  care  of  business. 
Hov/  can  you  have  a  program  if  you  have  no  sense  for  policy? 

A  lobbyist  I  spoke  with  said: 

If  there  is  no  policy  there  reaHv  can  be  no  program.  Those  people  over 
there  in  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  nave  no  training,  no  under- 
standing and  hence,  can  provide  no  leadership. 
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There  was  the  sense  among  many  persons  1  spoke  with  that  J.e  Office^ of 
Bilingual  Education  was  staffed  by  career  bureaucrats  who  ha. c-  oo«n  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  a  -collective  Hispanic  effort.   Consequen tl> 
the  activities  of  the  OBE  and  groups  supporting  its  activities  Isuch  as  me 
National  Advisorv  Council  on  Bilingual  Edurationl  are  seriously  circum- 
scribed and  are  the  ob.ect  of  constant  derision^I-^or  '^^^i".?'';'  ^e  N  AC.BL 
is  closelv  affiliated  with  .the  personnel  in  the  OBE.  ana  ha^  P"bnd>  ap- 
plauded'OBE's  efforts  in  it.s  annual  reports  on  bilingual  education.  The 
recommendations  issued  in  these  annual  reports  have  been  ignored  b>  the 
HEW  bureaucracy.  Also,  the  A.I.R.  interim  results  were  releasee,  a  a  tim. 
vhen  they  could  be  most  damaging  to  the  bilingual  reauthorization,  n 
he  spring  of  1977  when  the  process  was  just  beginning.  The  study  which 
was  commissioned  bv  the  Office  of  Planning.  Budgeting  and  Ev-a  ualion 
within  the  Office  of  "Education,  is  critical  of  Spanish-English  bilingual 
education.  It  is  widelv  believed  that  the  preliminary  findings  ot  this  stucl> 
-  were  released  in  early  1977  precisely  as  a  strategy  to  weaken  the  support 
for  bilingual  education  in  the  reauthorization  process. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  demise  of  the  Hispanic 
bureaucracy.  .\s  with  other  bureaucracies,  once  established  they  are  dif- 
iZl  Tnoi  impossible,  to  dismantle  completely.  The  institutionalization 
ofX  bilingual  education  bureaucracy  in  Washington  has  to  do  with  the 
?Jiosvncracfes  of  the  demonstration  project  -fulKservice  P^oiect  contin- 
uuir' Although  demonstration  projects  are  funded  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petition for  limited  duration,  they  have  a  way  of  developing  into  entrenched 
full-service  programs,  funded  on  a  noncompetitive  basis  for  an  unlimited 
.  period  of  time.  Meredith  Larson.-professional  staff  member  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  explained  the  continuum  this  way: 
The  law  is  clear  that  Title  Ml  was  established  as  a  demonstration 
program  But  equallv  clear  is  that  demonstration  programs  lead  to 
seS^rograms.  You  go  through  demonstration  because  you  know 
thl^  once  a  program  ge^  installed  it  never  goes  away.  A  bureaucrac 
arows  uo  andTwill  never  go  away.  Look  at  the  example  of  Follow 
mou^  4ch  year  it  goes  tfSough  the  death  throes,  but  we  will  never 
get  rid  of  that  program.'' 

The  advancement  along  the  demonstration-service  continuum  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Mav.  1976  Comptroller  General's  report  on  bilingual  edu- 
catS.  commenting  on  a  1971  Office  of  Education  tas.  force  report  w  h ich 
indicated  that  Title  VH  had  become  more  and  more  an  educational  service 
•    program  than  a  demonstration  one.'s  As  the  report  states: 

Bilingual  education  was  relatively  new  in  the  U.S.  when  the  program 
was  Istablished  in  1968.  and  accordingly  the  Congress  intended  that 
be  a  dIS'tration  program.  The  goals  of  the  P^.-^Sra-  -.re  sound 
in  that  before  committing  arge  amounts  of  mor,ev  and  attempting  tc 
eAi'all  ctwreTJJ^eding' th^^e  services,  f  ingual  e^ucati^^^^^ 

approaches  should  first  be  developed.  Hov;ever.  the  program  has 
evolved  into  a  small  service  program  andjittie  progress  lias  been 
made  in  achieving  original  program  goals.- 

DesDite  the  fact  that  the  bilingual  education  bureaucracy  is  advancing 
along  t.he  continuum  from  demonstration  to  fuU  service  it  does  not  mean 
fhat  TUle  vn  has  been  firmly  institutionalized  within  the  federal  bureau- 
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cracy.  As  noted  by  Leticia  Chambers,  legislative  aide  to  Senator  Pete 
Domenici: 

Title  Vli  money  is  funny  money,  it  is  not  stable  money.  It  is  hard  to  - 
institutionalize  a  demonstratior  ':;ram.-^ 

Regardless  of  the  tenuousness  oi  the  bilingual  educ:ation  bureaacnicy 
within  the  federal  system,  it  has  achieved  a  toehold  and  witl  probably 
.  continue  to  inch  its  way  up  the  ranks.  In  many  respects,  the  demoastra- 
tion-servace  continuum  is  analagous  to  the  transition-maintenance  split, 
and  It  is  likely  that  as  the  program  inches  toward  the  service  end  of  the 
continuum,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  inching  toward  federal  support  of 
bilingual  maintenance  programs.  The  final  outcome  of  this  process  is  still 
in  doubt,  but  clearly  the  seeds  for  fall-service  maintenance  ha\'e  been 
planted  and  wilT  continue  to  be  p'ortured  to  the  extent  possible  by  the 
bilingual  education  bureaucracy. 

The  intricacies  of  the  legislative  process  within  the  federal  bureaucracy 
profoundly  effect  bilingual  education  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  The 
partisan  politics  between  a  Republican  administration  and  a  Demoaatic 
Congress  has  intluenced  not  only  the  scope  of  the  fiinding  but  the  level 
of  actual  expenditiires  in  Title  VII.  although  it  doesu't  necessarily  follow 
that  a  Democratic  President  vvith  a  Democratic  Congress  will  produce  sig- 
nificantly different  funding  levels  or  expansion  activities.  Bilingual  edu- 
Coi.tion  is  also  influenced  by  the  interplay  between  various  personalities 
within  the  various  offic-^s  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
KEVV,  alliances  and  hc:  .Uities  betw.-i  bureaucrats  in  the  aforementioned 
offices  and  the  Office  of  Education,  legislative  committees,  the  Office  of 
Bilingual  Education,  and  certain  officials  in  the  White  House.  Additior?- 
■  ally.  all  of  these  relationships  and  official  involvements  are  shaped  and 
/influenced  by  the  lobbying  efforts  of  such  groups  as  Mexican  American 
-  Legal  Defense  Education  Fund  (MALDEF),  El  Congreso  Nacional  de  Asun- 
I  tos  Colegiales  (CONAC).  the  Chicano  Education  Project  of  Colorado.  Na- 
'  tional  Council      La  Raza,  the  Hispanic  Affairs  Unit  of  the  Democratic 
.Vationd  Committee,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association,  and  the  i\merican  Federation  of  Teachers. 

How  successful  any  one  lobbyist  group  is  in  advancing  its  particular 
position  with  inspect  to  bilingual  education  depends  on  a  variety  of  fac- 
tors, but  either  its  success  o:  failure  will  have  an  impact  on  tr.e  dt^vel- 
opment  of  the  administration's  position,  the  outcome  of  both  House  and 
Senate  committee  deliberations,  the  passage  of  subsequent  legislation  and 
the  development  of  ensuing  rules  and  regulations  guiding  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  legislation.  For  example,  during  the  1977-78  reauthorization, 
the  Chicano  Education  Project  of  Colorado  was  very  successful  in  lobbying 
a  reluctant  Carter  administration  with  respect  to  certain  issues  in  bilin^,ual 
education,  particularly  as  they  relat.^d  to  community  participation  in  bi- 
lingual education.  So  successful  wera  they  in  their  efforts  that  a  sp 'r:ial 
White  House  meeting  was  convened  early  October  of  1977.  attende:!  by 
various -Hispanic  groups.  HEW-Secrel.  y  Joseph  Califano  and  V^ice  Presi- 
dent Mondale.  The  meeting  represented  the  significance  of  the  effort 
made  by  the  Chicano  Education  Project — a  significance  which  subsequently 
paled  when  the  action  shifted  over  to  'h.  ■  Congress.  While  there  are  at  i^ast 
a  half  dozen  or  more  Hispanic  group.^  in  Washington  that  have  had  an 
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impact-on  the  course  of  ft^derally  sponsored  bilingual  education  the  prac- 
titioners of  bilingual  education  in  the  field.  Pfrticuiarly  tlie  t^^^on^M-^ 
sociation  for  Bilingual  Education  (NABE)  and  the  Qilifornia  Association 
for  Bilir.sual  Education  (CABE).  and  the  National  Advisor>'  Council  on 
Bilingual  Education  (NACBE)  which  was  established  in  the  1974  Bilingual 
Education  Act.  have  had  litUe  impact  on  e:Jier  die  courso  of  am-e 
aclivit\-  or  on  the  implementation  and  articulation  of  federal  policies  u'lthii. 
the  bureaucracy-.  Presumably,  the  practitioners  are  the  ones  who  are  most 
closelv  affiliated  with  the  rank-and-file  recipients  ot  Title  VU  monies  and 
who  could,  presumable',  articulate  some  of  the  issues  and  concerns  of  this 
voiceless  group  into  the  federal  decision-making  arena.  But  to  date,  these 
oroups  have  demonstrated  a  profound  naivete  and  unsophistication  about 
The  political  pi-ocesses  of  legislative  activity  and,  bureaucratic  maneuvenngs. 

This  naivete  and  unsophistication  has  been  all  the  more  dramatically 
underscored  during  the  last  two  reauthorization  processes  (19/. i-/ 4  and 
1977-78)  when  bilingual  education  was  subjected  to  ever-growing  attacks 
and  challenges.  The  1977-78  reauthorization  has  beeri  particularly  contro- 
versial given  the  impact  of  the  A.I.R.  study,  the  backlash  of  both  Lau  and 
Bakke.  the  criticism  of  Noel  Epstein,  and  the  apparent  resistance  ol  both 
jimmv  Carter  and  Joseph  Califano  to  support  an  expansion  of  federal  ac- 
tivitv'in  bilingual-bicultural  maintenance  programs.  According  to  several 
infomed  Spanish-speaking  lobbyists  and  bureauaats  in  Washington.  NABE 
and  CABE  have  been  remarkable  in  their  political  ineptitude,  having  no 
sense  of  the  current  political  scene.  As  one  of  them  noted: 

Dow-n  at  NABE's  conference  in  Puerto  Rico  in  April,  they  were  talking 
about  the  future  of  bilingual  education  as  if  in  a  fantasy  world  How 
•  an  thev  talk  about  bilingual  education  without  taking  care  o.  busi- 
ngs here  in  Washington!  And  these  are  all  we.have  in  lerms  or  or- 
gfnized  advocates  for  bilingual  education.  The  other  Spanish-specang 
lobbies  have  many  other  agenda  items  to  waicndog. 

Whether  or  not  NABE.  CABE  and  the  NACBE  seek  to  act  in  this  capaci'y 
is  unclear  But  they  do  represent  the  only  organized  potential  to  link  the 
Spanish-speaking  barrios  to  Washington,  which  could  have  e-iicrmous  po- 
.litical  impact  on  manv  issuers,  not  just  bilingual  education.  However,  the 
development  of  this  potential  does  not  look  especially  promising  g'ven 
the  fact  that  both  CABE  and  NABE  are  victims  of  the  sa.ne  professionali- 
zation  and  insulation  which  plagues  the  scb.ools. 

It  sho-jld  be  clea,:-  by  now  that  the  legislative  process,  together  witn  the- 
machinations  of  'che  federal  bureaucracy  and  the  incumbent  administration 
generate  consequences  for  bilingual  educaapn  st  an  exponential  rate.  W  hat 
happens  to  bilingual  education  in  tlie  next  several  years  wi  1  uitimatelv 
depend  on  a  variety  of  interlocking  factors,  including-he  following: 
{   court  decisions  which  favor  bilingual  education  as  an  iPPL"P"a«e 

■  remedv  in  cases  of  violations  of  tlie  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Title  \ 
2  the  federal  role  in  enforcing  desegregation  and  the  i^■^ac^  this  will 

have  on  both  federally  and  state-supportec  Duingual  eclucation 
3.  conclusive  research  e/idence  which  supports  bilingual-bicultural  ed- 
ucation as  a.  pedagogical  innovation  ^ 
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4.  the  development  of  more  sophisticated  poUticai  strategies  on  the  part 
of  organized  and  emerging  biiii>gual  lobbyist  groups  to  influence 
legislative  activities  and  subsequent  reauthorizations 

5.  the  politics  of  ethnicity  as  they  interact  with  the  ever-changing  dy- 
namics of  povirer  within  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  the  White  Mouse, 
and  among  the  ranks  of  the  professional  bureaucrats.  This  factor  is 
especially  critical  with  respect  to  the  relatively  low  prestige  of  the 
Hispanic  bilingual  education  bureaucracy  (specifically  in  the  Office 
of  Bilingual  Education)  among  other  influential  Hispanic  groups  and 
among  higher-ranking  officials  in  HEW  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  discussion  up  to  now  has  been  concerned  with  the-  major  themes 
and  issues  which  have  developed  in  federally  sponsored  bilingual  edu- 
cation since  1968.  The  discussion  has  also  explored  the  manner  in  which 
these  themes  and  issues  have  made  their  way  through  the  legislative  pro- 
cess and  the  federal  bureaucracy.  Throughout  the  discussion,  a  good  deal 
of  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  native  of  the  political  issues  attending 
to  the  focal  issues  of  transition-maintenance  and  demonstraticn-ser\'ice. 
Thus,  a  framework  has  now  been  established  which  allows  u?  the  oppor- 
tur.ity  to  explore  in  detail  the  federal  mandate  for  parent-community  in- 
volvement in  bilingual  education. 

The  Federci  Mandate  for  Potent-Community 
Involvement  in  BiJinguaJ  Education 

At  best  the  federal  mandate  for  parent  and  community  involvement  in 
bilingual  *^ducation  is  a  weak  one.  It  has  never  been  a  priority  in  Title  VII. 
although  u  received  more  attention  during  the  last  reauthorization  (1977-78) 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  Title  VIL  Several  facts  emerge  upon 
reviewing  not  cniy  the  literature  on  parent-community  involvement  in 
bilingual  education,  but  the  machinations  of  the-'Iegislative  and  bureau- 
cratic labvTinth  as  well: 

1.  There  is  no  consensus  on  the  purpose,  function  or  goals  of  the  parent 
and  community  advisory  councils. 

2.  There  is  no  policy,  either  in  HEW.  the  Office  of  Education  or  in  the 
Office  of  Bilingual  Education,  on  citizen  or  parent  pa^ticip^^:on  in 
educational  decision  making. 

3.  There  is  no  theor>'  of  involvement  upon  which  to  generate  policies 
or  develop  models  which  can  then  be  evaluated, 

4.  There  is  no  reliable  body  of  data  of  research  findings  which  could 
help  clarify  and  reformulate  policy  issues. 

The  federal  mandate  for  parent-community  involvement  in  bilingual  ed- 
ucation, then,  reflects  a  lack  of  commitment,  a  lack  of  policy,  a  lack  of 
purpose: 

There  is.  in  fact;  no  mandate  for  parent  or  community  involvement 
in  educational  decision  making. 

Despite  the  rhetonc  as  to  its  importance,  the  absence  of  policy,  the  ab- 
sence of  data,  the  absence  of  theory,  the  absence  of  specifically  worded 
governing  rules  and  regulations,  the  absence  of  established  models  of  in- 
volvement, the  absence  of  training  programs  or  technical  assistance  to 
perent-community  councils,  all  point  to  one  undeniable  conclusion:  There 
is  no  federal  interest  in  promoting  meaningful, 'substantive  parent-com- 
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munitv  involvement  in  bilingual  education.  In  the  words  of  one  Hispanic 
officii  in  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education: 

as  long  as  it  threatens  the  bureaucrats,  you'll  never^  '.ye  com- 

munTtv  °nvolvement.  If  it  threatens  the  bureaucrats,  forget  u  . . .  B> 

bureaucrats.  I  mean  us.  We  keep  tnem  out. 

Fvld^ncp  in  suDDort  of  th.ls  statement  is  overwhelming.  ■ 

Th^h  stSi^  of  parent  and  community  involvement  in  federal  y  spon- 
sored bilngual  education  parallelr  that  of  other  Department  of  Heal^ 
E^cauon  a'nd  Welfare  spor^ored  social  action  programs-a  h.stoo^  of  no 
Dolic%'  lack  of  commitment  and  disinterest.  The  review  of  the  I'tera.ure 
on  c?tizen  participation  indicates  that  rr.any  social  act.on  programs  u.th 
°nind  ted  'community  and  parent  'n-lvement  have  experienced  prob^^ 
lems.  conflicts  and  inadequacies  generated,  for  the  most  par,  ^>  ^m 
biKuitv  the  tokenism,  and  the  condescension  surroundmg  Ui.se  efforts. 
What  hB^  occurred  in  bUingual  education  has  fol  owed  a  by  now  well- 
-  estawShed  Stem  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wei  are 
nte^retatio^cf  the  galaxy  of  Congressional  'n^T^""^.;;;?-^,;- ^f^^"^ 

t^tSw'sirs^^^^ 

offices  m  HEW.  particularly  in^  outcome  of  citizen 

group  of  people  who  are  thoroughly  committed  to  he  c°"^ept  °t  sus 

Tht  San  lose  Bilingual  Consortium-C.O.M.E.  controversy  has  been  the 

^SdoftL^^^^^^ 

"r^'.h'nnhP  cSor^do  CWcano  Education  Project's  lobbying  efforts  dur- 
tX.i^^7^t^:^:^s.^on  reauthorization  was  based  in  part  on 

^rsprtfrfS'tLTtl^r^l-r^^^^^^^       leadership  or  interest  in  par- 
Uespi.e       ^^^J  ,    r  '     1  igvei  tiiere  is  some  evidence  to  sup- 

•  IirHEvfin  drafting  regulations  and  models  for  citizen  participation  m 
Tpecific  HEW  prog^^^^^  In  making  his  request.  Richardson  proposed  three 
gS  for  the  department  i.  the  area  of  citizen  participation: 
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1.  to  devolve  power  to  clients 

2.  to  reduce  alienation  of  clients  to  the  service  agency 

3.  to  improve  program  effectiveness 

It  is  difficult  at  this  point  to  ascertain  how  far  down  the  bureaucratic 
maze  this  request  filtered,  or  the  impact  it  had  on  the  thinking  of  the 
various  constituent  agencies  within  the  department.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence of  any  impact  on  the  Office  of  Education  or  cn  personnel  within 
the  office  charged  with  administering  bilingual  education.  Presumably 
there  was  no  interest  at  this  level  in  responding  affirmatively  to  Richard- 
son's call.  Any  other  departmental  interest  in  Richardson's  study  appar- 
ently vanished  when  he  left  HEW  during  the  brewing  Watergate  crisis. 

Let  us  look  once  again  at  the  three  goals  of  citizen  participation  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Richardson  study:  to  devolve  power;  to  reduce  alienation 
of  clients;  to  improve  program  "effectiveness.  While  there  is  no  evidence 
to  support  the  endorsement  of  these  goals  within  the  organizational  hi- 
erarchy administering  bilingual  education,  there  is  some  evidence  that  it 
affected  the  rhetoric  attending  to  the  issue  of  citizen  participation.  To  have 
taken  these  goals  seriously  would  have  meant,  at  the  very  least,  the  de- 
velopment of  tentative  strategies  and  policy  statements,  or  the  sponsorship 
of  pilot  programs  to  test  the  efficacy  of  implementing  such  goals.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  has  not  been  addressing 
itself  to  strategies.  It  has  been  relatively  passive  on  the  issue  of  parent- 
community  involvement  in  bilingual  education.  This  passivity  continues 
to  exist. 

The  original  bilingual  legislation  in  1968  made  no  provision  for  parent 
or  community  involvement.  This  omission  parallels  the  history  of  parent- 
community  involvement  in  ESEA  Title  I,  passed  in  1965.  In  the  late  1960s 
all  that  was  suggested  in  the  ESEA  guidelines  was  that  parents  and  other 
groups  be  consulted  about  the  program,  but  it  was'  not  clear  hov;  this 
consultation  was  to  be  accomplished.  There  were  no  formal  requirements 
for  parent  involvement.  In  1968  the  ESEA  amendments  required  the  local 
school  agencies  to  establish  an  "appropriate  organizational  arrangement" 
to  involve  parents  and  community  members,  with  the  suggestion  that  an 
advisory  council  was  an  appropriate  way  to  coriiply  with  this  requirement. 
In  November  the  regulations  were  again  changed,  this  time  requiring 
"maximum  practical  involvement"  but  there  was  no  clear  statement  as  to 
what  this  meant  or  how  to  implement  it.  Since  the  early  1970s,  the  ESEA 
amendm^ents  dealing  with  Title  I  have  been  the  revisions  of  Title 
which  reflects  in  part  the  strong  advocacy  for  parent-community  partici- 
pation in  the  National  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children. 

Ir  bilingual  education,  the  1973  governing  federal  rules  and  regulations 
required  only  that  a  community  advisory  committee  be  established,  that 
it  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  upon  proposed  pro- 
grams prior  to  submission  of  the  proposal,  and  that  at  least  fifty  percent 
of  the  advisory  committee  be  made  up  of  parents  of  children  served  by 
project  funds. The  only  evidence  required  by  the  guidelines  as  evidence 
of  compliance  with  this  component'of  the  regulations  was  the  following: 
1.  a  membership  list  of  advisory  council  members  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  or  otherwise  made  public 
a  statement  of  the  date  tht*  application  was  submitted  to  the  advisory 
group  for  review  and  comment  ^ 
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3.  the  written  comments  or  recommendations.. if  any.  made  by  such  a 
croup  with  respect  to  the  application      ,      .     ,  ,  „^„,, 

Although  the  regulations  call  for  the  local  educational  agency  to  consult 
peSodic^ly  with  L  advisory  group,  there  is  no  indication  as  to  what  this 
m^uitation  should  mean  or  how  it  could  be  implemented.  The  scnool 
cCSd  Sll  fo^  a  public  meeting,  hand  out  a  proposal  (written  in  English). 
veriS'  Sat  some  parents  did.  in  fact,  attend  the  meeting  and  submit  com- 
menk-andThereby  comply  with  the  federal  requirements  for  paren. 

™ri97f  tie:: no  major  changes  in  th^e  federal  regulations,  al- 
though ^ere  was  a  change  in  the  requirement  of  group  membership.  Prior 

■  tri974  Ae  membership' requirement  stipulated  that  fifty  P"-"'  "^^^ 
Soup  had  to  be  made  up  of  parents  of  children  served  by  the  pro  ect.  In 
Snition  of  the  fact  that  many  limited-English-speaking  paren  s  u^^e 
thereby  being  excluded  from  participation  on  tne  council,  the  1974  revi- 
S  miidafe  that  the  ratio  of  English-dominant  parents  to  l^'-'t-^-Eng- 
lish  speaking  parents  on  the  council  had  to  approximate  the  ratio  of  such 

^™e  1^97'^'reSTof'the  governing  regulations  there  are  a  feu-  chang^ 
in  L  parent-community  participation  component.  In  addition  to  asking 
or  ass^nces  that  the  LEA  would  provide  the  advisory  council  per.o^ 
opportunities  to  observe  and  comment  upon  the  bihngual  P  °g'^'^^^c- 
°ivitie7?he  LEAS  were  also  asked  to  make  provisions  to  involve  the  com- 
mittee in  the  evaluation  of  the  program.-  There  is  no  statement  o 
TugStion  as  to  how  this  might  be  accomplished.  The  one  other  major 
chS  in  the  1'^76  regulations  dealt  with  the  membership  requiremen^. 
This  fime  the  regulations  clearly  state  that  only  parents  of  limited-Enghsh- 
Leald^R  childJn  served  bv  the  project  could  ser^'e  on  the  council  This 
change  ?vL  prompted  by  the  widespread  trend  for  English-dominant  par- 
ents to  dominate  the  council's  limited-English  parents. 

We  can  see  from  this  brief  examination  of  the  federal  ^l^tions  gov- 
erning parent-community  participation  in  bilingual  educat  on  that  he  re-, 
quireme'nts  are  nothing  more  than  vaguely  u-orded  ^<^^-^^2°:nT^tolZi 

■  Furthermore,  at  the  federal  level,  there  has  been  no  assessment  as  to  uhat 
Stmes  consultation  between  the  parents  and  ''-.r.^^e  schoo  in- 
imolement  the  consultation.  There  is  no  requirement  that  the  school  in 
coSe  the  recommendations  of  the  council  in  the  submission  of  the 
TitTe^TI  proposal.  And.  most  importantly,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
J  rentwn'd  community  members  be  trained  to  P--°';,J-^.\^  '^^.P^  ^ 
ticioation  At  best,  the  regulations  reflect  some  vague  notions  that  parents 

n  'co^unity  should  s'omehow  be  consulted  in  program  s  activities 
an  :  in  the  development  of  the  funding  proposal.  But  at  uorst.  trie  regu 
latrons  provide  for  the  abuse,  manipulation  and  exploitation  of  the  parent- 
commun  ty  councils  because  they  fail  to  P^^^i^e  specificity,  support  o^ 
poHcTs  to  protect  the  rights  of  parents.  And  while  ^^-e  is  p  ov  s^^^^^ 
•  within  th.e  statute  to  allovv  for  the  training  of  Pf,^^"'>™"^T"  '^^^^^^ 
members,  there  is  no  leadership  or  interest  in  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Ed 
iinfltion  to  promote  training  of  any  kind  for  parents. 

P^^:g-—t^  considerations  aside,  the  lack  of  interest  m  promoting 
parent-communit;-  training  represent,  a  strategic 

litical  unsophistication  and  naivete  on  tne  part  of  the  Hispanic  bureau 
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cracy  in  bilingual  education.  Whatever  their  political  persuasion  within  the 
federal  bureaucracy,  the  Hispanics  in  bilingual  education  might  have  pro- 
moted the  training  of  parent-community  councils  which  in  turn  might 
have  generated  a  sizeable  lobbying  effort  for  bilingual  education. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  has  never 
really  promoted  the  idea  of  training  is  that  there  is  some  reluctance,  even 
fear,  in  the  higher  echelons  of  HEW  to  promote  any  activities  which  might 
activate  the  political  consciousness  of  council  members.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency within  the  department  to  make  a  distinction  between  parents  and 
community,  with  the  distinction  based  on  a  level  of  political  activism. 
There  is  real  feeling  among  various  high-ranking  HEW  officials  that  com- 
munity' groups — a  euphemism  for  political  activists — will  use  the  Title  VII 
advisor\'  council  as  political  vehicles  for  ethnic  power.  In  a  memo  to  Sec- 
retary Joseph  Califano.  dated  October  1.  1977.  Michael  O'Keefe  (Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy  and  Evaluation)  wTote: 

While  parent  involvement  is  certainly  desirable,  it  should  probably 
not  be  a  principal  focus  of  the  statute.  .  .  .  The  degree  of  emphasis  [on 
strengthening  parent-community  advisory  councils  in  Title  VII]  pro- 
moted by  the  Colorado  legislators  [of  the  Chicano  Education  Project] 
might  politicize  projects  to  the  detriment  of  educational  objectives.--* 

Another  HEW  staff  person,  in  an  off-the-reccrd  inter\'iew.  revealed  similar 
sentiments: 

We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go  at  the  federal  level.  We  can  require 
parent-community  involvement  and  then  just  hope  it  is  meaningful. 
Parents  should  be  involved,  and  so  should  the  community — but  within 
certain  limits.  They  shouldn't  be  involved  in  issues  over  control,  like 
hiring  and  firing.  Only  on  issues  that  pertain  to  education. 

Still  another  HEW  staff  person  in  an  off-the-record  interview  underscored 
the  above  statement: 

The  major  problems  in  implementing  parent-community  participation 
revolve  around  the  politics  of  it.  They  [the  ccmmunity  activists]  want 
to  use  it  as  a  political  vehicle  for  other  things.  I  don't  see  any  way  to 
get  the  community  involved  at  the  loiial  level.  It  really  is  a  local  issue. 
The  community  should  not  be  involved  .  .  .  only  the  parents.  They're 
the  only  ones  with  a  vested  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  program. 

The  comments  of  these  individuals,  vv'hich  are  representative  of  other 
staff  persons  within  the  department,  indicate  how  far  we  have  come  since 
the  initial  exuberance  and  optimism  of  the  1960s  War  on  Poverty.  When 
ESEA"was  initially  promulgated,  it  was  seen  as  a  social  reform  using  ed- 
ucational intervention  strategies  as  an  aid  to  elim.inating  poverty.  More- 
over, the  legislation  also  provided  lor  political  changes  by  creating  a  promise 
of  increased  public  access  to  institutional  decision  making.  In  the  decade 
since  the  passage  of  ESEA  Title  Vn.  the  exuberance  and  optimism  have 
turned  to  suspicion,  mistrust,  and  wariness.  Within  the  agency  itself  there 
is  the  semblance  of  a  half-hearted  interest  in  parent  (but  not  community) 
participation  in  bilingual  education,  as  if  to  say.  "We  want  parents  to  be 
informed,  but  not  too  informed.  We  want  them  to  be  involved,  but  not  too 
involved.  We  want  them  to  be  organized,  but  not  too  organized."  The 
implicit  assumption  here  is  that  parents  ..re  to  be  involved  as  long  as  they 
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acQuiescent  and  non-threatening-the  making-tamales-for  Cinco  de 
iSyoTSl^Once  the  participation  begins  to  -fe  str.des  m  paren 
education  and  training,  interest  in  supporting,  maintainins  and  institu 
'°^S:f;;:S:£^:Sm,..es  against  the  institutionalization 
of^^bsSe  parent  participation  is  the  absence  of  any  formal  grievance 
nroced^  or  hearing  procedure  to  resolve  disputes  at  the  local  level.  If 
Snt  raise  substantive  issues  over  questions  of  program  tmances^  ex- 
•Sto^  personnel  actions  and  the  like,  there  is  no  procedure  for  a 
SndhSring  or  review.  According  to  Steve  V.innick.  an  attorney  in  the 
SStio^Di^sion  of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  in  the  Office  of 
the  Qiiiunissioner  of  Education: 

If  thpre  are  Questions  like  an  audit  dispute,  misspending  of  mcaey. 
LreTs  a  foS  a^eal  process.  But  tKe  Office  of  Education,  deter 
Ssthis  and  deciH-es  wheUier  a  formal  review  is  necessary  A  parent 
Zu^  does  not  have  a  right  to  bring  a  formal  suit  agair..t  the  LEA. 
Only  OE  can.^ 

If  the  Office  of  Education  determines  that  a  forn^l  ar.peal  l^^;^"^^^^^^ 
the  only  recourse  the  disaffected  parent-commui^l',  groups  have  is  to  uxUe 
Otters  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  or  to  the  Secretary  o.  "EW  Some 
crouDS  have  given  up  in  frustration  and  disgust.  Other  groups,  notably 
I O  ME  in  s!n  Jose  and  the  Chicano  Education  Project  >;\C°lorado  have 
used  more  sophisticated  extra-legal  lobb^mg  ^^^'^  ^^  wiSe  final 
Pvpr  the  success  of  these  efforts  remains  to  be  seen.  Only  with  me  tinal 
ever,  the  succ^  oi  j  education  reautliorization  and  subse- 

quent rev^ot     Se  goveS  regulations  will  we  learn  of  the  impact 
oO-er  community  groups  have  had  in  changing  the  admmistra- 
UoTSleten™SUnito'ring  of  parent-community  participation 

'^'n'EtfontJ'fe^Ieral  mandate-the  lack  of  a  federal  mandate  for 
nai^ni-communitv  participation  has  been  presented  in  great  de^il  The 
Ea  kground  for  uruerstanding  the  federal  position  /j^'^P^, 
ovei-view  of  the  original  federal  Bilingual  Education  Act  or  1968  dealing 
SS'v  w'Ui  the  ambiguity  of  the  legislation,  the  mfluences  ot  the  V\a 
-.n^ov^rWrnd  Civil  Righk  Movement  on  the  concept  of  equal  educational 
ODD rr^^S  and  bilingual  education,  the  implicatioris  of  the  fransition 
vSf'uafnt'ance  controversy,  and  ^e  effect  of  the  ^^^^V  couri/~ 
favoring  bilingual  education  as  an  effective  remedy  for  limited-English 

'^rt' femevSfor  u'lderstanding  the  federal  position  was  then  explored 
wiL  rS  to  tie'rn^^^^^^^^^^  federal  legislation  contained 

v  Sin  the  1074  Biiinc-ual  Education  Act.  The  issues  of  transition  versus 
mattentn^e  were  iain  considered  as  they  influenced  the  demonstration 
?er  us  "  e?vtce  project  continuum  in  bilingual  educat^.on.  AttenUon  was 
also  given  tc  a^coisideration  of  the  major  areas  of  difference  which  had 
?o  be  Solved  in  favor  of  passing  the  1974  bilingual  education  rev.s  ons. 
V-hi^eTie  issues  are  not  central  to  an  -^erstanding  o  the  t^^^^^^^^  po- 
^itinn  rn  narBnt-communitv  participation  in  bihngual  eduo.tion.  the>  are 
impornt' nsofe™  illuminate  the  intricacies  of  the  legislative  pro- 
cess  and  bureaucratic  operations. 
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The  next  major  section  dealt  specifically  with  the  intricacies  of  the  leg- 
islative and  bureaucratic  processes  effecting  bilingual  education,  inform- 
ing the  reader  as  to  the  complexities  of  the  interplay.  In  the  final  analysis, 
it  is  this  complexity  which  shapes  and  directs  the  federal  role  in  parent- 
community  participation  in  bilingual  education. 

The  concluding  section  w^as  an  analysis  of  the  federal  position  in  di- 
recting and  implementing  parent-community  participation  in  bilingual 
education.  Specific  consideration  was  given  to  the  absence  of  policy,  data, 
theory,  established  models,  training  prog  rams. "'and  legal  recourse  in  the 
federal  role.  The  conclusion  to  the  analysis  is  that  there  is  no  federal 
mandate,  that  there  is  no  federal  position  favoring  sustained,  substantive 
parent-community  participation  in  bilingual  education. 
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CHOICE  OF  LANGUAGE  AS  A  HUMAN  RIGHT - 
PUBUC  POUCY  IMPUCATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Reynaldo  Flores  Madas 

This  essay  is  a  tacticai  exploration  of  the  legal  bases  for  bilingual  school- 
ing and  bilingual  public  services  in  the  United  States.  I  am  not  advocating, 
at  this  point  in  time,  a  national  language  policy,  but  that  this  tactical 
exploration  may  contribute  to  the  debate  about  whether  to  have  one,  and 
if  so.  what  it  might  consist  of.  I  am  indicai..ig,  as  well,  that  the  debate  over 
the  language  choice  of  schooling  and  other  social  services,  has  been  dom- 
inated by  bilingual  schooling  and  has  been  a  naiTow  debate.  It  has  ex- 
cluded the  issues  of  language  choice  as  a  daily  reality — both  positive  and 
negative — that  non-English-speaking  persons  enjoy  throughout  the  countr\\ 

Any  discussion  of  language  policies,  whether  at  the  local  or  national 
level  must  include  the  effects  of  that  policy  on  all  areas  of  a  person's  life: 
employment,  contact  with  social  services,  the  law.  and  health  institutions, 
to  mention  a  few.  The  debate  must  be  broader.  The  notion  of  human  rights 
is  one  way  to  broaden  the  debate,  even  though  it  has  been  primarily  tied 
to  discussions  of  international  affairs  and  foreign  policy.' 

In  the  last  few  years,  as  attention  has  increased  on  human  rights  in  the 
international  community,  the  language  situation  of  non-English  speakers 
in  the  United  States — particularly  in  schooling — has  also  drawn  attention. 
Few  have  brought  the  two  themes  together.  Heinz  Kloss  (1971.  1977), 
A.  Bruce  Gaarder  (1977).  and  Shirley  Brice  Heath  (1977)  have  dravvTi  our 
attention  to  this  nexus  between  human  rights  and  language  choice,  but 
little  else  has  been  done. 

This  essay  covers  the  nature  of  the  human  rights  debate  in  the  inter- 
national arena,  its  implications  for  the  domestic  situation  of  non-English 
speakers,  and  the  elements  of  a  United  States  human-rights  language- 
choice  policy,  with  a  focus  on  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  United 
States. 

fntemational  Review  of  Human  Rights  Concerns 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  international  organizations  in  this  centurv', 
the  international  legal  protection  of  linguistic  minorities  was  slight,  though 
language  as  a  basis  and  mechanism  of  social  control  and  exploitatioii  has 
a  much,  much  longer  history. 

The  first  significant  legal/constitutional  protection  of  language  groups 
came  with  the  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  nations 
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undertook  to  "assure  fuU  and  comDlete  protecUon  o^  life  and  liberty 
to  all  their  inhabitants  "without  disUnction   of  language,   and  to 
assure  all  their  nationals  equality  before  the  law  and  enjoy-ment  ot 
"the  same  civU  and  political  rights"  without  distmcUon  as  to  lan- 
guage" (McDougal,  Laswell.  and  Chen  1976:  161.  citations  omitted). 

These  countries  assured  each  other  that  no  discrimination  based  on  lan- 
guage would  be  sanctioned,  by  also  providing  protection  for  the  freedom 
of  "access."  or  use  of  the  language  in  particular  domains-m  any  private 
intercourse,  commerce,  religion,  press,  publications  of  any  kind,  and  pub- 
lic meetings.  Non-discrimination  in  the  courts  was  provided  by  allowing 
speakers  of  the  non-official  language  recourse  to  their  own  language  ver- 
bally or  in  writing,  in  court  proceedings  (McDougal.  LasweU.  and  Chen 
1976- 162)  The  international  agreements  of  the  time  also  provided  lin- 
guistic minorities  the  right  to  establish.  ma:i3ge  and  control,  at  their  own 
expense,  organisations  and  schools  in  which  they  could  use  their  lan- 
Ruaees.  Member  nations  were  also  obliged  to  provide  adequate  mother- 
tongue  primary  school  facilities,  where  there  were  significant  concentra- 
tions of  non-official  language  speakers. 

Present  day  protection  of  linguistic  groups  comes  primarily  from  ttie 
United  Nations  Charter  and  related  documents.  "The  Charter  consistent  y 
enumerates  -language'  along  with  "race.  sex.  religion' as  an  impermissible 
cround  of  differentiation"  (McDougal.  Laswell,  and  Chen  1976: 163). 

Another  document  is  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted 
by  the  U  N  General  Assembly  in  1948.  which  also  makes  language  an 
impermissible  ground  of  distinction.  The  declaration  "makes  no  explicit 
reference  to  freedom  of  access  to  languages,"  but  "such  freedom  would 
appear  inherent  in  the  policy  of  fundamental  freedom  of  choice  which 
pervades  the  entire  declaration"  (McDougal.  Lasweh.  and  Chen  1976: 164). 
Singled  out  for  particular  reference  to  language  would  be  the  following 
rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaration. 

1.  the  right  to  effective  remedy  (Art.  8) 

2.  the  right  to  due  process  of  law  (Art.  10)  .  m 

3.  the  right  to  privacy,  family,  home  or  correspondence  (Art.  12) 

4.  the  right  to  freedom  of  religion  (Art.  18)  , ,  ^  , 

5.  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  (Art.  i9) 
6  the  rieht  to  education 

1.  the  right  to  participate  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  community 
Other  international  instruments  involving  human  rights  which  afford 

protection  to  language  minorities  include 

1  The  Convention  Against  Discrimination  in  Education  (I960) 

2.  The  International  Covenant  on  Economic.  Social,  and  Cultural 
Rights  (agreed  to  1966.  in  force  1976)  ,  .    ,  „■        r  a 

3.  -The  Internationa!  Covenant  on  Civil  and  PoliUcal  Rights  (agreed 
to  1966.  in  force  1976) 

In  addition  to  these  agreements,  which  expressly  mention  language, 
some  noted  jurists  of  international  law  feel,  that 

since  language  is  often  a  prime  indicator  of  a  "national.  ethni^L  or 
racial"  group,  that  the  various  prescriptions  designated  for  the  pro- 
Cction  of  etLic  or  racial  groups,  sucfi  as  the  Genocide  ConvenUon 
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(1948)  and  the  Convention  for  the  EHmination  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion (1969),  might  on  occasion  be  invoked  to  protect  groups  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  home  language  (McDougal.  Laswell,  and  Chen 
1976':  167), 

There  are  also  the  regional  conventions  which  include  language  groups, 
as  a  class,  among  those  groups  to  be  protected — The  European  Convention 
on  Human  Rights  and  the  American  Convention  on  Huinan  Rights. 

McDougal,  Laswell,  and  Chen  (1S76: 152-153),  indicate  the  various  ways  . 
of  language  discrimination. 

Deprivations  imposed  in  relation  to  language  may  be  manifested  in 
a  variety  of  modes,  notably — denial  of  opportunity  to  acquire  and 
employ  the.  mother  tongue,  the  language  of  the  elite,  or  world  lan- 
guages; deprivations  imposed  upon  individuals  through  group  iden- 
tifications and  differentiations  effected  by  language;  deprivations 
resulting  from  arbitrary  requirements  of  specified  languages  for  access 
to  different  value  processes  (as,  for  example,  employment);  the  con- 
duct of  community  processes  and  enterprises,  especially  of  enlight- 
enment and  power,  in  languages  alien  to  members  of  the  community; 
and.  finally,  the  coerced  learning  of  specified  languages  other  than 
the  home  language. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  status  of  international  human  rights 
agreements  in  the  United  States,  the  following  brief  points  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  There  is  much  vagueness  on  the  in.erpretalions  of  these  docu- 
'jnents  and  how  they  should  be  applied,  even  though  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  they  reflect  an  emerging  international  norm  of  minimal  human 
rights  in  relation  to  government  conduct. 

These  rights  are  also  reflective  of  the  changing  nature  of  international 
law  as  well.  International  jurisprudence  is  moving  away  from  only  me- 
diatingxrelationships  between  governments  and  their  citizenry — from  an 
intemationai  law  to  a  wdrJd  law,  where  the  impact  of  governmental  action 
on  the  quality  of  individual  and  human  life  is  on  review. 

In  reflecting  these  changes,  these  international  agreements  begin  to  in- 
clude a  greater  concern  for  implementation  (and  enforcement)  and  so  gov- 
ernments raise  greater  cautions  about  participation  in  these  multilateral 
agreements,  and  raise  fears  of  meddling  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  member 
nations.  Human  rights  agreements  have  been  variously  viewed  as  desirable 
goals  for  tht  world  community  and  as  ]egaJJy  binding  norms  on  the  parties 
to  the  agreements.  Selectively,  countries  have  been  spotlighted  for  their 
violations  of  human  rights.  At  the  same  time,  individuals  are  beginning 
to  make  inroads  in  being  given  legal  standing  before  international  bodies, 
thus  bypassing  their  governments.  This  international  legal  concern  for 
human  rights  is  relatively  new,  is  developmental,  and  bears  watching  and 
shaping. 

A  second  point  one  should  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  notions  of  "language 
rights"  must  be  clarified.  There  are  here  two  kinds  of  rights:  (1]  the  right 
to  freedom  from  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  language;  and  (2)  the  right 
to  use  one's  language(s)  in  the  acti\ities  of  communal  life.  There  is  no  righ^ 
to  choice  of  language,  of  governmental  service  for  example,  except  as  it 
flows  from  these  two  rights  above  in  combination  with  other  rights,  such 
as  due  process,  equal  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  so  on.  But,  the  iden- 
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tifiab-lity  and.-if  you  wiil,  legal  standing,  of  a  class  based  on  language  is 
recoEnized  throughout  the  international  community.  .      •  j 

AAird  point  if  the  ranking  of  human  rights.  While  all  can  be  viewed 
as  formallv  or  conceptually  "equal,"  there  are  more  immediate  ones  which 
Tave™  oolitical  and  c-ther  reasons,  been  focused  on,  such  as  freedom 
from  racial  discrimination  (Veenhoven  1975:  xvi).  Others  are  ranKcd  ac- 
cording to  the  resources  needed  to  meet  them,  such  as  the  right  to  school- 
ing  ard  to  an  adequate  standard  of  living.  Still  other  reasons  for  ranM.^ 
nvolve  the  compatibility  of  various  rights  with  the  l^S-'  P°l'''^' ^^^'^ 
of  a  countr^^  or  with  cultural/social  traditions  of  a  society.  For  example. 

■vhile  the  Western  tradition  of  human  rights  centered  on  the  individ- 
ua\%  was  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  vast  '"^'^^'^  °f  ^f^^  "T^^^^ 
peoples  had  not  been  raised  in  this  tradraon  .  .  and  that  they  there- 
fore viewed  human  rights  issues  from  a  different  perspective.  .  .  . 
Marxism  Xost  bv  difmition  adopted  a  collective  view  of  human 
riRhT\lanrThird'VVorld  leaders  felt  the  extension  of  civil  liberties 
had  to  Uke  second  place  to  economic  development  (Veenhoven 
1975:  xix). 

The  L'nited  States,  Internationa]  Treaties,  and  Human  Rights 

The'United  States  government  through  the  current  administration,  has 
rerePtly  made  much  of  the  human  rights  situation  in  the  world  and  lias. 
STs  ocused  greater  attendon  on  Lhe  issue,  internationally  and  domesti- 
cally. ?^  part  of  its  foreign  policy.  Lhe  United  States  govemmem  recognizes 
three  categories  in  human  rights.  _  ►       :ntparin- nf 

Fi-st  the  right  to  be  free  from  governmentai  violation  ot  the  integrity  of 
the  person  Such  violations  include  torture,  cruel,  inh.uman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punisliir.ent,  arbitrary  arrest  or  imprisonment  denial  of  »  fair 
Dublic  trial,  and  invasion  of  the  home.  ,   

Second  the  right  to  the  fulfillment  of  such  vital  human  neeos  as  food 
and  shelter  health  care  and  schooling,  while  recognizing  that  these  de- 

^^Se°r.Slt;;™oTSmS^irTec^  by  the  United  States 

goI™lrthrright  to  enioy  civil  and  P^McsUi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
freedom  of  thought,  leligion.  assembly,  expression  and  movement  (Derian 

-hin  -it^^^^^^^ 

vo  ed  fS'the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  but  only  in  the  Fall 
of  1977.  did  President  Carter  sign  the  International  Covenant  on  Civ  n  and 
Political  Rights,  the  International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cul- 
toal^sbts  and  later  the  American  Convention  on  Hunian  Rights^  and 
t^^IrSnat  or^l  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  o  Racia. 
SSmTnaion  (1969)  (Weis.brodL  1978  35-36).  These  treaties  al  await 
ratification  by  the  Senate  alon^  with  the  Genocide  Convention  (1948). 
wEic?ha3  been  submitted  to  Congress  earlier  (Commerce  Clearinghouse. 
Consressional  Inde.x,  "Treaties."  July  12,  1979).  ,    •  • 

ThTe  treaties  were  not  ratified  earlier,  in  part  due  to  an  admin.sd-a  iv^ 
policy  based  on  early  congressional  opposition  to  the  treaties  in  the  19oOs. 
Some  mSers  of  Congress  feared  the  treaties  might  (1)  encourage  inter- 
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national  scrutiny  of  the  racial  discri  mi  nation  in  the  United  States,  and  (2) 
infringe  on  prerogatives  of  the  states  in  the  United  States  federal  system 
(Weissbrodt  1978:  38-39.  footnote  45). 

The  enactment  of  domestic  civil  rights  legislation,  the  announcement 
of  court  decisions  lo  eradicate  some  of  lae  worst  injustices  of  racial 
discrimination,  the  related  decrease  in  concern  tor  state's  rights,  and 
the  increasing  interest  in  international  human  rights,  have  consider- 
ably improved  the  climate  for  ratification  of  these  multilateral  treaties 
(Weissbrodt  1978:  41).  - 

On  February  23,  1978,  President  Carter  also  submitted  a  letter,  with 
memoranda  on  the  Covlenants.  that  recommended  a  seiies  of  reservatior*s 
and  understandings,  which,  arr.ong  other  things,  would  take  away  from 
these  multilateral  agreements  any  legal  force  they  might  gain  in  United 
States  domestic  courts  [cf.  Weissbrodt  1978;  and  Lillich  1978). 

Without  entering  the  complicated  vagaries  of  international  and  national 
politics  and  strategies,  the  question  of  human  rights — as  it  stands  now — 
is  legally  bifurcated  between  a  developing  international  standard  and  a 
national  s^ndard.  This  is  still  an  open  question,  however,  since  the  Senate 
has  not  yet  ratified  the  treaties,  and  it  warrants  the  informed  concern,  if 
not  the  involvement,  of  this  country's  citizenr\^  including  its  non-English- 
speaking  citizenry. 

h  is  important  because  treaties  and  federal  law  possess  "equal  dignity" 
under  the  Constitution.  If  they  conflict,  the  most  recently  adopted.,  con- 
trols. Further,  federal  law,  including  treaties,  controls  state  law  if  the  two 
confiict  [Weissbrodt  1978:  54-55).  But  this  holds  only  ;f  the  treaties  are 
considered  "self-executing,"  that  is.  binding  on  domestic  courts  without 
the  aid  of  implementing  legislation.  President  Carter  has  recommended 
an  understanding  they  be  net  self-executing. 

Federal  courts,  in  facing  other  treaty  and  United  Nations  issues,  have 
lately  been  very  reluctant  to  declare  international  agreements  self-execut- 
ing, citing  the  judicial  lack  of  jurisdiction  due  to  ihe  separation  of  powers. 
Vv^hich  makes  the  treaties  part  of  fhe  executive  branch's  responsibility  in. 
foreign  affairs  (cf.  Mllich  1978:  and  Weissbrodt  1978). 

One  can  argue  that  there  are  sufficient  domestic  sources  to  protect  hu- 
man rights  in  the  United  States  so  that  Carter's  reservation  that  the  cove- 
nants are  not  laws  applicabief  to  United  States  courts  without  implementing 
legislation,  is  not  so  severe.  There  is  a  great  overlap  between  those  rights 
•derived  from  the  constitution  and  the  civil  rights  legislation,  and  those 
human  rights  listed  in  the  international  agreements.  How^ever.  there  are 
significant  differences  in  the  recognition  of  a  right  to  education,  and  iden- 
tification of  language  issues,  if  not  the  legal  standing  of  a  class  basad  on 
language. 

The  Constituticii  guarantees  many  things,  but  does  not  give  language 
rights  nor  a  right  to  an  education  (Foster  1976:  158'.  For  example,  the  right 
to  3quai  protection  of  the  laws  has  been  the  basis  for  m.uch  of  the  legal 
pursuit  for  bilingual  schooling.  Language  issues  have  been  heard  when 
related  to  discrinii nation  of  fundnmentQl  rights,  such  as  voting  and  due 
process. 

The  relative  success  of  litigation  seeking  bilingual  services  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  rights  involved.  Voting,  for  example,  has 
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been  teaditionallv  viewed  as  £  fundamental  right  and  any  infringe- 
ment ?n  its  exekise  is  subjected  to  exacting  )udicial  scruUny^Ine- 
fualitv  in  the  criminal  justice  area  is  also  scrupulously  probed.  Ca.eb 
invSre  unequal  delivery  of  social- services,  suc^  as  welfare, 
have  received  less  favorable  treatment  by  tne  courts  (BiJmguaJ  Edu- 
cation-Current Pei^pectives,  Vol.  3-Law.  1977:  35.  footnotes  omitted). 

One  court  has  summed  up  the  equal  protection  doctrine  as  follow-s- 
■•  Rovemmenfaction  which  without  justification  imposes  -unequal  bur- 
dens or  awards  unequal  benefits  is  unconstitutional-  (Hobson  y.  Hansen. 
269  F  Supp  401  (D.D.C.  1967)  as  quoted  in  Foster  1976:  164).  There  is 
and  there  wi'i  differences  as  to  "what  governir.ent  action  is.  and  on 
what  makes  an  unequal  burden.  And  the  application  of  this  rule  depends 
also  on  the  prior  identi^.cation  of  a  class  upon  which  the  inequality  fa  Is 
f Foster  1976-  164)  One  observer  noted  a  couple  of  years  ago.  that  a  class 
based  on  language  dis'unctions,  such  as  non-English  speakers,  may  be 
to^  broad  to  warmnt  special  attention  from  the  cour^:  however,  a  class 
based  on  "national  origin"  would  be  distinctively  considered  -(Foster  1976. 
and  BilinguaJ  Education  1977:  38-39).  . 

Consequently,  not  only  must  language  rights  issues  be  related  to  fun- 
damental rights.-  but  a  language  group  must  be  consonan  with  a  national 
origin  or  racial  group  in  order  to  pursue  language  equahty  tluough  the 
co^.  We  will  airther  address  the  problem  of  classification  of  language 

^'Sie'cSrhave  generally  rejected  the  Constitutional  arguments  in  bi- 

Cir  1974).  which  was  upheld  by  the  Circuit  Court  but  not  on  constitu  lonal 
grounds)  Thev  have  also  rejected  them  in  Ic.vsuits  seeKing  bilingual  gov - 
imment  services  and  equal  employment  opportunity  Some  federa  courts 
h^vT  found  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth^  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  apply  in.  criminal  trials  where  tne  Defendant  speaks  no  • 
-  En"  i^h  and  there  i/no  interpreter.  -This  Constitutional  approach,  how- 
ever ha.s  not  prevaited-  (Bergenfield  1978:550).  State  courts  have  not 
done  any  better  in  applying  constitutional  doctrine,  particularly  w^ ere  the 
cl^s  was  defined  by  tne  court  based  on  language  only  and  not  in  te.ms 
nf  national  oriein  iBiJi.nguaJ  Education  1977:  37-39).  ,    ■  w 

There  h^  beL  greater  success  in  language  litigation  based  on  legislative 
grourTs.^eciaUy  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  adrninistraUve  interpre- 
^v^  men^orenda.  and  the  1965  Voting  Rights  ^^^  .^^e  key  cases^n^  s 
a  -ea  are  hiKhli«hted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Lau  v  -  Nichols 
U  S  563  f  197^1  where  the  Court  did  not  reach  the  Constitutional 
arguments,  but  held  Lhat  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  which 
received  federal  financial  assistance,  violated  section  601  o  the  1964  Civi 
Ris-hts  Act  which-  bans  disaimination  based  on  race,  color,  or 

-n  anv  federally  funded  program,  and  U.S.  Department  of  health. 
Kducation  and  Welfare  (HEW)  regulations  outlining  that  non-attention  to  ^ 
^Vknguage  situation  of  non-English-speaking  studen^  cons  ituted  na, 
Uona'  oriofn  discrimination.  The  class  suit  had  been  brought  by  non- 
^^nSush-speaking  students  of  Chinese  ancestry.-  Three  of  the  concumng 
TusficS  hovvever.  indicated  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  alone  may  no  have 
Samed  the  decision,  but  when  regulations  are  -reasonably  related  to 
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the  purposes  of  thtr  tMiabling  iegislatit)n/'  arui  they  retiuire  (as  in  tliis  aise] 
affir:r.dtive  or  special  attenfuni  to  a  situation  or  problem,  tht^v  will  be 
'ipheld. 

It  is  tempting  to  say  that  som^^how  ^he  Lciu  decision  created  some  lan- 
j^uagt?  rights  for  the  plaintiffs,  but  it  did  not.  The  plaintiffs  sought  no 
specific  :;.'m.edy  by  the  school  ciis^rict  and  the  C^ourt  denumded  none.  Al- 
though fedtTa:  funds  are  tlung  wide  among  most  school  districts,  the  liri4 
r>ivil  Rights  Act  is  limited  to  those  districts  where  federal  funds  are  .n 
use.  .-Xt  leas-  for  two  of  the  justices,  th"'  magnitude  of  the  numbers  o^'  the 
affected  non-Lnglish  class  '"was  a'  the  heart  of  this  case."'  It  is  heartening, 
however,  that  the  interpretation  oi  th  j  hlEW  regulations  (that  non-attention 
to  the  language  needs  of  students  constitutes  national  origin  discrimina- 
tion) has  been  codified  in  the  L'reted  States  Education  Code  (20  U.S.(!.A. 
sec.  1703(tl).  Whether  the  concern  ior  "'substantial  numbers"  would  be  an 
issue  under  the  statute  is  an  open  question.  It  is  binding,  however,  as 
federal  law  and  not  dependent  on  a  district  receiving  federal  funds. ^ 

The  Lau  holding  has  been  extended  to  apply  in  cases  involving  welfare 
rights;  and  governmental  services  as  well  (BilinguQi  Educa.Mon  1977:  .Ui-:^7), 
But.  her:^^  again,  a  language  group  must  coincide  with  a  nation  origin 
^roup  for  the  cou-.  to  consider  the  case  and  the  language  argument  must 
be  ^ied  to  discrimination  based  on  national  origin  to  win. 

The  1965  \'oting  Rights  Act  and  its  1975  Amendments,  now  provide  for 
determining  if  an  election  is  in  violation  of  the  Act  and  thus  iiscrimina- 
tory.  if  it  is  exclusively  in  English. 

Fi\.'e  pero:..it  of  the  voting  a^e  po^^lation  within  any  state  or  political 
subdivision  are  members  of  a  single  language  minoritv.  and  the  rate 
of  illiteracy  of  the  particular  language  minority  exceeds  the  national 
average  of  voting  age  citizens  (Bilingual  Education  1977:  :^6.  citations 
omitted). 

The  \bting  Rights  .-Kcl.  howe^'er.  applies  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  L'nited 
States.  Also,  the  implementation  of  the  "remedy.**  bilingual  elections,  may 
be  less  than  satisfactory. 

l.'nfortunately.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  the  guidelines  interpreting 
the  \btino  Rights  Act's  bdingual  provisions  do  not  ass..re  a  com- 
oleteiv  bilingual  process.  The  guidelines  may  encourage  election  of- 
ricials'  to  translate  selected  passages  in  an  election  document,  which 
could  result  in  Lranslations  being  incomplete  or  misleading.  Even  i^^ 
there  is  a  complete  bilingual  translation,  election  officials  may  decide 
not  to  translate  ail  election  documeiiU  and  notices. 

Also,  there  is  the  concept  of  "targetting"  which  involves  the  extent 
of  bilingual  distribution.  Although  there  may  be  complete  bilingual 
translation,  election  officials  may  decide  to^target  oi  distribute  the 
bilingual  materials  r:r.:;  .  certain  areas.  Instead  of  blanketing  an  en- 
tire a  rep  on!*.'  cf^v*^'-  „:ts  of  tht-  political  subdivision  mav  receive 
bi!^r.7-a:    '  J  ora.'  assist  .r.r.e  (M\LDEF  1977:  48-49). 

-■  anoth.r  ^  '^.guagc^-^'jlated  law  uhd'  does  not  address  language 
ha.s  s:r/-^ drR\*"n  most  of  the  attention  on  the  language 
s.  .  ;..         .  .!^e  ■ 'niteri  Mnres — :\\.t  niiiiii-r-'al  Education  Act  of  1968.  This 
:\iy.\r\'j,  ^  s'^       need,  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
i'iv  :hi.'      .  li.  school  programs  for  limited  and  non-Eng- 
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lish  Druficie:.t  students.  Tht-  Act  -.ioty  not  create  any  language  rights  nor 
b  Kn^t    "chooUng  ngh'^.  Dut  has  had  the  effect  of  [I]  encouragu.g  many 
tatel  to  repeal  aad  .emove  school  lau-s  which  P-hibited  ^.^use  o  non^ 
Ensile'  languages,  or  which  m?-datpd  the  exclusive-  use  ot  Engh.h  and 
r   focu  fnn  nalioP.l  an.  international  attention  on  the  situation  ot  lan- 
guage "roups  --n  t.e  United  States,  especially  the  Spanish-speaking  and 
fhe  A  Terindians.  This  ^^-s  not  an  eas;.  achievement,  but  went  hand  in 
!  ar  d  withTin^eases  in      .ra!  bilinguPl  schooling  funds,  as  well  as  the 
nassa"e     similar  state  bilingual  schooling  legislation. 
'  1  plsiblv  relatea  activity  is  tlae  increase,  since  1970^  of  language-re- 
lated stat-  legislation.  California,  for  e:.a.nple.  considered  ninety  bills  be- 
Spen  l971  Ld  1974.  wh-h  in  some  way  affected  linguistic  minorities 
Bfalne  1974:  659).  Few  ot  me  bills  passed,  but  the  concern  for  lar^uage 
IrouSs  has  been  Spreading,  although  the  extent  is  not  known,  as  the  po- 
fitical  DOwer  of  certain  l.-igua^s  groups  increases.  i^nortant 
Tnis  "rowth  in  legislative  consideration  of  language  issues  is  important. 
evenTf  not  alwavs  beneficial  to  language  groups,  for  it  pursues  the  situa- 
tion -n  the  basis  of  social  policy.  The  courts  am  hesitant  to  form  new 
'odai  poHcv  to  meet  social  needs  outside  the  frameworks  of  the  Const  - 
tutioi  case:  legislative,  and  administrative  law  (even  though  many  times 
their  decTstons^ave  wid  .ranging  social  policy  .-Pl-atior^s   Legis  ation^ 
however, -can  generallv  be  drawn  up  once  enough  politician.,  ha^c  been 

'Thfott'' thl't  J?u2n  international  human  rights  and  domestic 
soirees  of  si^'ilar  rights  is  great  in  general,  but  -0;Hm't^  when  it  com^^^^^ 
explicitly  to  language.  The  legislative  guarantees  of  language  "ghts  tol 
lows  that  of  the  Constitution  in  that  (1)  language  per  se  is  not  a  sole  basis 

o  ^e  identification  of  a  group  as  an  affected  class  d'scrimina^^^^^^ 
most  often  has  been  included  as  part  of  a  national  origin  JassiticdUon 
P  the  language  discximination  claimed  must  b.  made  exp  icit  and  nius 
Lko  be  causallv  tied  to  the  deprivation  of  a  -fundamental  freedom  as 
defined  in  domestic  law.  The  Constitution  and  federal  law  do  not  proviae 
for  nor  guar^'ee.  language  choice  or  language  rights  directly  or  explicitly 

Appnx^ching  a  Human  Ri-ght=  Language  Choice  Policy /or  the  L'nited  States 
In  the  above  brief  review  we  noted  the  lack  of  ^^-^i-o  a  language  gr^^^^^^ 

has  as  a  class  before  United  States  courts,  as  v    d  as  the  court  s  requisite 

ofan  assoc  ation  with  •■national  origin"  a.-  a  category  betore  granting 
fan^in    It  seems  very  little  legal  °^  uSVs^e  of 

differentiation  of  language  groups  in  the  United  States.  V\  hat  are  some 

thfxiP  differences  and  how  do  thev  elate  "   '~nguage  rignts.       ,.  ,  ,  „ 
TelnfKZl97..  1977).  has  brought  this  problem  the  most  light.  He 

provides  us  with  a  summary-  of  language  rights  as  derived  from  the  status 

■      ""'^I^"^^^^  -kes  a  distinction  bet..en  tol-nce-^^^^^^^ 
laneuase  r'-'hts  and  promotive  language  rights.  The  tolerance-orien.. 
an'ouafe  rights  are  bas'ed  on  the  formal  equality  of  language  groups.  They 
ensS'le  right  to  preser^-ation  of  one's  language  in  .le  private  non- 
ensur^  tne  r  gm      h  .      ,  j.-f    j^e  to  erance-oriented  rights  ar" 

f p;™t  er  ide:rv  0  naSy  fhe  widest  in  scope  is  that  based  on 
pu'r^ult  o"      .  liberty,  and  the  -hindamental  rights"  ot  Wnch  we  spoke 
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earlier,  such  as  \'oting.  Next  is  the  right  to  use  one's  mother  tongue  at 
home  or  in  pubhc;  then  freedom  of  assembly,  organization,  and  the  right 
to  establish  private  cultural,  econom^ic.  and  social  institutions  and  to  use 
one's  mother  tongue  in  these.  \Iost  narrowly,  there  is  the  right  to  cultivate 
one's  own  language  in  private  schools. 

The  widest  of  these  rights  assumes  all  citizens  have  the  same  needs  and 
treats  all  the  same.  In  the  narrowest  sphere  of  tolerance-oriented  rights, 
the  state  accommodates  itself  ""to  tlie  continued  existence  of  the  particular 
language  among  future  generations.**  by  allowing  pr:vate  mother  tongue 
schools  (Kloss  1977:  23). 

Promotion-oriented  language  rights  are  based  on  the  material  equality 
of  the  groups  and  "regulate  how  public  institutions  may  use  and  cultivate 
the  languages  and  cultures  of  the  minorities*'  (Kloss  1977:  22].  There  are 
sim.ple  promotive  rights  in  which  the  government  makes  limited  use  of 
the  mother  tongue  for  the  dissemination  of  public  or  specific  information 
to  the  language  minority.  These  documents  have  no  legal  authority,  nor 
are  they  distributed  to  other  groups. 

txpediency-based  promotive  rights  are  a  low-level  promotional  form 
designed  to  serve  state  ends  rather  than  those  of  the  linguistic  minority 
(e.g..  translation  of  tax  notices;  bilingual  schooling  designed  to  lure  stu- 
dents away  from  private  schools;  time  limitations  on  minority  language 
promotion).  The  state  otherwise  ignores  the  minority  language.: 

Expanded  promotive  rights  may  be  granted  by  the  state  when  it  (1) 
allows  for  a  language  minority  group  "to  care  for  its  internal  affairs  through 
its  own  public  organs,  which  amounts  to  the  state  allowing  self-govern- 
ment for  the  minority  group'*  (Kloss  1977:24);  or  (2)  uses  the  minority 
language  in  governmental  relations  with  the  majority  group,  tluis  putting 
them  on  equal  legal  footing. 

The  major  difference  Kloss  makes  among  groups  is  between  indigenous, 
old  settler  language  groups,  and  immigrant  language  groups.  These  groups 
correspond  to  a  scale  of  language  claims,  pretensions,  or  demands  (Kloss 
1977:18-19). 

Klosf.  indicates  that,  historically,  the  United  States  old  settler  groups 
who  singly  occupied  an  area,  claimed  and  enjoyed  promotive  rights.  All 
the  language  groups  enjoyed  tolerance-oriented  rights.  Kloss  argues  that. 

Such  tolerance-oriented  nationality  rights  have  to  be  granted  when- 
ever an  ethnic  group  is  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  necessary 
private  institutions  (Kloss  1977:  289). 

Only  when  the  immigrant  generation  has  succeeded  in  giving  Its 
native  languages  firm  roots  among  the  grandchildren,  only  when  the 
immigrant  generation  has  made  the  sacrifices  for  a  private  cultivation 
of  the  langUL  x^,  only  when  they  have  taken  root  in  the  new  country 
while  retainiii"?  their  native  language,  can  they  demand  tliat  the  state 
come  to  their  .id  and  promote  their  language.  Such  claim  to  promo- 
tion can  be  considered  a  natural  right  onlv  Beginning  with  a!oout  the 
third  generation  (Kloss  1977:289-290). 

Such  is  the  distinction  of  language  groups  made  by  Kloss.  If  a  group 
first  settled  an  area  by  itsel^.  at  the  same  time  as  the  Anglo  immigrant.*;, 
or  if  they  are  at  least  third  generation  with  a  proven  language  maintenance 
track  record,  then  they  are  entitled  to  promotive  language  rights.^  Other- 
wise, tolerance-oriented  rights  should  be  respected  for  all  groups.  Citing 
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a  simUar  conclusion  reacht>d  by  a  fr.ited  Nations-sponsored  seminar  on 
he  Su  inational  Society  in  1956.  Kl.ss  [U)77  .00)  states  that    .t  v  „u 
seem  that  a  worldwide  consensus  regarding  th>s  prmciple     no.  eut.rt.K 

'""S^lslste  c^se.  then  we  have  addit.onaUriteria  at  hand  to  apply  .n 
the  formulation  of  a  human-rights  language-cnoice  policy  It  uu  u  .n  a  t 
Se  distinction  of  tolerance-oriented  and  promotive-onented  rights  ^^  h 
Sme  of  the  international  human  rights  documents  discussea  above  uo 
see  'Jiat  (1)  the  right  to  freedom  from  discrimination  on  the  basis  ot  lan- 
guage an  var-louL  be  interpreted,  and  when  it  - -'f.^d  'o  a  denial  o 
I  fundamental  right,  it  can  be  viewed  as  tolerance-oriented.  Thu  .  ^he  gh 
is  onlv  explicitlv  pointed  to  when  it  has  been  violated,  and  (2)  the  right 
to  use  onS  language  in  communal  life  can  also  be  viewed  as  tolerance- 
orien  ed  But  tild  to  this  second  right  is  the  right  ot  access  to  the  mother 
tongue  the  elite  tongue,  and  world  tongues.  Without  access  the  hear^  o 
Ae  rSt  to  use  one's  own  language  is  offered  as  sacrifice  at  the  legal  altar 
of  foral  equalitv.  It  is  the  denial  of  language  access  m  all  spheres  that  is 
lifted™n  pr'o motive-oriented  language  rights.  The  -----  ^'^f 
Sement  to  these  promotive  rights,  however,  accordmg  to  K'.oss  (19.1, 
197    aTd  others.Ts  the  three-generational  commitment  to  the  maintenance 
the  language  made  bv  immigrant  groups  then.selves.  But  what  about 
non-irrimigrant  groups?  What  about  Chicanos  (and  Puerto  R:cans  and  Na- 

"  ThilTuSion'leads  us  in.o  an  area  of  problems  and  bias^  I  u-jll  only 
brieny  explore  here,  and  strictly  within  the  context  ot  the  Uni  ed  States 
s  tuition  This  country'  is  basically  an  immigrant  country  and  its   leu  of 
anouase  and  cultural  minorities  has  been  affected  by  this  as  \vel  as  its 
expSces  in  racial  oppress-lon,  which  have  been  dominated  in  the  na- 
tmn;^l  ronsciousness  by  black-white  relations. 
•    '  A  'an  S-nt  country,  the  notions  of  language  and  cultural  change 
lead  one  to  assume  non-English  language  loss  over  time.  To  speak  another 
anguage  ^  only  a  temporan-  Phenomenon  Jhe  prototypi^  exampb  a^^^ 
justification  given  for  this  assumption-when  i  is  ^eait -nth  explicitb 
k  th°  European  immigrant  experience  of  the  turn  ot  the  centun  •  /^s  it 
toSl^out  the  statistics  and  the  major  study  on  language  loyalty  (Fishman 
^  aT  1966  bej;  this  out  on  a  broad  scale.  To  consider  a  "rnaintenance 
language  policv.  then,  is  often  viewed  as  only  temporarily  delaying  the 
Sv^table  bss  of  the  non-English  language  and  is  unfairly  )uxtaposed  to 
:riearnirg  English  Tolerance-oriented  laws  are  then  vievyed  as  appro- 
iria te  whu'e  ex°pediency-based  promotive  rights  mav  be  called  upon  oc- 
casionally to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  changeover  hence  ue  have 
^arsitional  language  policies,  especially  at  the  federal  level. 
^Sn  contem'po^ry' language  groups  have  sought         b-eficia  a^- 
auage- policies,  especially  through  the  courts,  they  have  -^t  the  obstacle 
Tf!  Jal  equolity  as  well.  The  notion  of  formal  or  l^S^  equality^ ha^  been 
Hp<=pd  pnd  buttressed  bv  major  racial  and  social  events— the  Civil  War. 
?hP  ^sfBrovvn  d^cLion  bv  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
tt  andS  ed  or  simHar  legislation.  Formal  equality  has  been  equated 
wSh  scm  n  ss  and  has  been  generalized  to  national-origin 

11      ^  fk,,o      liinoiiaop  issups  With  the  introduction  of  tne  national 
:;i:^n  clTssifS-on°  w"^v -e^^^aSer  reinforcement  of  the  assumption  of 
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non-English  language  loss  by  immigrants — and  occasioaaily  ;nere  is  stetod 
the  explicit  assumption  by  a  judge  or  policy  maker  handling  national- 
origin  discrimination,  that  the  persons  involved  are  not  citizens;  often  an 
erroneous  assumption. 

This  situation,  not  of  policy  but  of  the  social  context  for  policy  making, 
has  important  implications  for  Mexicans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Amerindians, 
the  latter  two  being  groups  that  are  occasionally,  if  not  often,  excluder! 
frorr.  the  "immigrant"  catego^\^  These  groups,  along  with  Asians,  are  eft  jn 
the  ones  involved  in  the  current  litigation  of  language  issues  or  for  wKom 
social  policy  in  the  form  of  language  legislation,  is  considered. 

Two  important  sociolinguistic  studies  should  be  mentioned  here-.  Fish- 
man  et  al.  (1966)  is  a  study  on  language  loyalty  in  the  United  States.  It 
often  excluded  the  Spanish-speakers  from  its  conclusions.  Whereas,  there 
has  been  a  general  decline  in  the  number  of  non-English  speakers  over 
time,  and  a  fragmentation  of  the  supportive  cultural/social  matrix  or  "eth- 
nic community"  for  the  non-English  languages,  Spanish  speakers  have 
increased  over  time  and  still  maintain  a  cohesive  cultural/social  frame- 
work for  the  language. 

The  monograph  by  Kloss  (1977)  on  language  policy  and  traditions  in 
the  United  States  makes  a  distinction  between  nationality  law  (language/ 
cultural  law),  racial  law.  and  immigration  law.  the  latter  dealin^^  with  the 
regulation  of  immigration,  aliens,  and  naturalization/citizenship.  Indians 
are  not  treated  in  this  study  and  blacks  are  excluded  as  well.  For  Kloss 
"immigrants  constitute  a  national  minority  only  after  having  become 
American  citizens"  (Kloss  1977:  21).  Up  front.  Kloss  also  indicates  that 

a  tense  and  double  polarity  exists  where  separate  ethnic  groups  differ 
from  Anglo  Americans  by  both  language  and  race,  as  is  the  case  for 
Kawaiians  among  the  original  settlers  and  the  Mexicans  among  the 
late  settlers  (Kloss  1977:  20). 

Kloss  makes  a  further  distinction  among  Mexicans — those  whom  he  calls 
late  settlers  (the  "Spaniards,"  especially  in  New  Mexico),  vvho  settled  an 
area  prior  to  Anglo  colonization,  and  those  he  calls  immigrants,  who  set- 
tled in  an  area  after  it  had  become  the  United  States.  This  affects  the  status 
of  the  group  and  thus  its  "language  rights."  It  is  a  convenient  distinction 
but  a  specious  one. 

Neither  Fishman  et  al.  (1966).  nor  Kloss  (1977)  explore  systematically 
the  reasons  for  making  Mexicans  an  exception  to  their  conclusions  or  their 
evaluations.  Nor  do  these  studies  explore  systematically  the  differences 
between  Mexicans  and  the  basically  European  immigrant  data  base  or 
focus  they  are  dealing- with.  As  social  science  and  Suciolinguistic  sources 
for  legal  and  legislative  proceedings,  they  thus  reinforce  the  two  assump- 
tions of  social  context  mentioned  above  (non-English  language  loss  over 
time^  and  formal  equality).  This  general  state.of  affairs  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  general  lack  of  information  on  Mexicans  (and  Puerto  Ricans). 
the  social  stereotypes  engendered  over  the  years  of  group  contact  with 
"Anglos."  and  the  oppressed  economic  and  political  status  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking. 

There  significant  differences  between  Spanish-speaking  peoples  and 
the  turn  he  century  European  immigrants.  Here,  let  it  suffice  to  mention 
a  few. 
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1   Both  rhe  Mexican,  .md  the  Puerto  Rican  aiong  wilh  'h^-  Am'jpndi.-.n 
were  integrated  into  the  political  jurisdiction  ot  tiu-  Jnuec.  bt.K.. 

o  ^L'l^^iw'Sh^peaking  historical  continuity  of  350  years, 
-  politlrllTo'Jer'eignti^  u-ithin 

areas  ohhese  populations.  (What  is  nou-  the  L.^.  Soatauest  and 

3.  Among  UHnos  there  is  a  con-Huence  of  racial,  cul'aral  and  lin- 
om'^tir  anH  immisrant/citizenih.p  status.  .  . 

•  Uriike'the  perTod  Uetweeri  1380-1920.  when  the  li'.gu.st.c  diversity 
nf  Hp  Uniufd  States  immigrant  and  r.on-imm'.grant  populations 
wa;  hi^h  A?  recem  infl'ax°of  CentrE:  and  ScatR  .Americans,  and 
If  pr  ^ater  r^t'  of  increase  amone  the  Ut^.K,  population  in  uKe 
Uni'od  States,  nroduces  a  lower  linguistic  diversity  among  the 
non-English  and  immigrant  population.  _  . 

S  -'"here  is  an  irter-generational  co-mingcag.  partly  as  a  resu.t  a  tr.e 
continuing  i^-mifration  .ind  partly  as  .  result^of  mterrial  mig  at;.on. 

b  The  deve^ooment  raAer  than  ret.Hraatior..  of  an  institutio  la)  .an- 
cuaee  mWucture  fas  opposed  to  the  fragmentation  of  e.hnic 
Su^ty  San  etari96G!  or  solely  the  appeara''Ce  of  a 
c^unity-based  organ izalionr.i  mfrastruct^are)  nas  continued.  For 
example; 
aj  Schools; 

(11  bilingual  schoolin",  ,      r     •     -  „•■ 

p   Spamsh  as  the  most  popuIaT  -foreign  ^-nguage 
bl  knouaae  issues  ha^■e  forced  the  liberalization  of  voting  and  aue 
^'  p;^ess'(co^  interpreters  for  limited-  and  non-  r.|hsh  .p^^^^^^ 
c\  the  Soanish  lan>;uage  mass  media— particvilarly  broaacasL  me^ 

SllSue  to  grow,  being  characterized  as  the,  :=J  Ne 
d)  Chicaro  lite-ature.  and  the  arts,  in  Spanish  and  bilingualh .  are 

7  IncrS  ir'^ort\n"e"'ofS  An^ericu  in  the  world;  the  parallel 
•    osTof  orS  of  the  United  States;  tho  increasing  focus  on  nunian 

incl^dfr^  oiO/linguistic)  rights  in  the  international  community. 

8  Ksh  sD^akerTin  &e  UniteS  Str.tes  are  the  northern-most  seg- 
S  o  oSo  million  Spanish  speakers  in  latino  Amenca.  This 
^  a  additional  factor  in  the  historical  contiguity  betvyeen  the  do- 
mois'tic  Spanish  speakers  and  their  "country  of  origin. 

There  are  oth^ifferences,  the  presentation  of  which  will  have  to  wait 
fo  another  time  -hese  differences  between  racial/linguistic  groups  and 
Iv  ious  European  immigrant  groups,  however,  are  indicative  of  a  need 
'o  more  closelv  and  cleariy  explore  the  basis  ot  language  rights  and  policy 

'^^  co'nduinThe  review  of  international  activity  and  thinking  on  hu- 

discussion  of  language  choice  and  human  rights  in  the  United  states, 
-h^e  are  in  effect  policv  matters,  and  they  are  distant  oftentimes  from 
the  hum  n'neeS  of  the  populations  vv.  have  just  discussed  .  ^  is  n^^^^ 
nnP<;tion  of  leoalitv  Or  of  rights  solely,  but  of  )ustice  ana  quality  ot  lite 
?n  the  aieas  oflofeical  institutions  (governmental  serv  ices),  public  service 
ln-;fitutions  the  schools,  mass  media,  and  the  economy. 

There  Is  a  need  to  reconceptualize  the  nature  of  lan-aage  and  human 
righ's  withtn  the  United  States.  Sociolinguisis,  bilingual  educators  as 
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professionals  and  as  part  of  a  committed  ci^zi;nry.  i»iid  others,  can  and 
must  contribute  to  that  work.  As  policy  maiters,  these  conce^ras  are  not 
entirely  separated  from  the  work  in  lan^.uage  cenvus,  demography,  socio- 
linguistic  interactional  analysis,  function?  of  language,  pragmatics,  eth- 
nography, the  structure  of  the  languages,  bilingual  schooling,  political 
economy,  and  other  areas  as  well. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  expand  the  doinesvic  cliscuss'on  ul  language 
issues  by  looking  at  the  developing  nonn  of  inlerntfdonal  conduct  as  a 
source  for  human  rights.  Language  issues  must  be  viesved  as  legitimate 
concerns  in  their  own  right.  Language-based  groups  should  onioy  greater 
legal  standing  domestically  as  well.  With  these  str:ps  we  can  contribute  to 
a  greater  social  justice  for  language  groups  within  the  l  ;ni-ed  States. 


NOTES 

1.  An  earlier,  slightly  different  version  of  thL>  paper  was  ror.d  at  the  1979 
Georgetown  University  Roun*!  Table  on  Languages  md  Linguis'ics — 
"Language  and  Public  Life. '  und'^T  the  tide  of  "'Language  Choice  and 
Human  Rights  in  the  U.S. '  This  essay  came,  in  part,  from  conversa- 
tions I  had  v.'ith  Eduardo  Hernandevi-Chav'ez,  and  I  would  like  'o 
thank  him. 

I  am  av.^are  t^^at  the  u.se  of  the  term  ""rights"  is  in  danger  of  being 
so  overused  as  to  become  meaninglei-s.  I:i  this  essay,  the  notion  of 
"right"  is  part  of  the  topic.  It  includes  the  idea  that,  if  one  has  it.  one 
can  demand  accountability  and  enforcement,  such  that  the  "legal" 
institutions  must  recognize  it  as  such.  There  are  other  bases  for  "rights." 
philosophical.  Tiioral.  etc.  1  do  not  deal  with  tiiese  areas  here. 

2.  There  have  only  been  a  few  cases  litigated  under  this  statute— Deer- 
field  V.  Ips'vich,  Guadalupe  v.  Tempe.  and  Mo.^in  Luther  King,  ;r. 
E/en7.  Michigan,  (see  bibMography  for  the  full  citation).  The  first 
two  cases  were  found  wanting  in  arguing  the  violation  of  20  USCA 
sec.  :703(f).  Deerfield  involved  German-speaking  llutterites  in  South 
DakcL-^..  while  GuadGiupe  involved  Mexicans  and  Yaquis  in  Arizona. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  ElameiUary  School  involved  black  youngsters 
arguing  under  *'r?,ce"  and  "Black  Enghsh"  language  barriers.  The 
court  in  the  case  held  tha^  the  section  cf  tlie  law  required  a  showing 
of  (1)  the  denial  of  an  edur:ationai  opportunity  on  account  of  race, 
color,  sex,  or  national  origin;  and  (2)  the  educational  agency's  failure 
to  take  action  to  overcome  language  barriers  that  are  sufficiently  se- 
vere so  as  to  impede  a  student's  equal  participation  in  instructional 
programs.  Deerfield  also  adopted  this  requirement. 

3.  One  can  ask  the  question,  if  tlie  group  has  maintained  its  language 
without  government  support,  why  should  promotive  language  rights 
be  necessary-?  Official  recognition  of  a  language  should  not  be  taken 
lightlv.  It  is,  in  part,  a  shift  of  resources  directed  to  the  maintenance 
effort!  It  is  also  a  "matching"  of  govemmenv  with  its  constituencies. 
What  may  be  more  im.portant  to  ask  here,  is  whether  there  will  be  a 
loss  of  "control"  by  the  language  group- of  some  language  resources, 
once  the  government  officially  recognizes  its  duty  and  intervenes. 
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Each  of  these  institutional  areas  is  the  focus  of  other  research  i  am 
doing  in  institutional  language  policy  and  language  as  a  "j-echan.sm 
of  social  control.  Preliminary  profiles  have  been  comp  eted  for  pout- 
ical  institutions  public  service  institutions  and  schooling  An  addi- 
Sal  a  ea  of  fuU^Ve  research  is  domestic  treaties  with  racial  linguistic 
ndigenous  groups.  Native  Americans  and  Mexicans  m  part.cu  ar 
The  Treatv  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  11848)  as  an  example  of  rights 
and  privileges  assigned  and  agreed  to  for  Mexicans  m  the  conquered 
Mexican  territory  after  the  U.S.  mvasion. 
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-LAW  AMD  BaiNGUAL  EDUCATION: 
A.N..EXAriTOT50N  OF  TIE  LTTiGATION  STRATEGY 

Manuel  de)  Valle 

Ruben  Franco 

Camille  Rodriguez  Garcia 

This  ar  cle  was  written  bv  members  of  the  National  Puerto  Rican  Task 
Force  on  Educational  Policy  in  order  to  highlighl  some  aspects  of  the 
misation  process  and  problems  involved  in  ob  .miag  bihnGual-bicmturdl 
eEion'S^^^  for  the  consideration  of  the  .ctors  m  the  L 

eauS.  process  the  educator,  parent,  community  worker,  communit;,  or- 
ganization and  civil  rights  attorney,  it  is  a  brief  exposition  ot/.he^roles  of 
Sarrs  that  portion  of  the  process  denominated  as  el  vcao  (the  vod). 
asDC^  of  relief  t^.at  should  be  scrutinized,  and  considerations  m  d.seg- 
reLTion  and  bilingual-biculturai  education  that  should  be  exammed.  . -\p- 
;?n1ed  tc  fhrs  article  is  a  list  of  questions  that  should  be  exam.n^^^^^^^^^^ 
each  of  he  major  actors  in  the  litigation  process  ^.hich  ue  ^^htve  v  .11 
;SulatrLrth;r  discussion  regarding  the  respective  roles  of  each  actor 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  litigation  s'Jategy  itselt. 

the;,  ACTORS  IN  THE  LITIGATION  PROCESS 

In  all  civil  rights  'itigation,  including  biUngual-bicultu;al 
are  several  actors  or  participants,  each  plavmg  a  ver>-  defmabie  role.  Je- 
nending  on  Se  ole  which  the  actors  play  in  the  lawsuit  or  tne  benent. 
^Xch  Aey  derive,  they  can  be  categorized  as  class  memt^ers.  cheats,  a. 
tomeys  or  educat^ors.    *  ' 

The  Class  and  Clients 

Generallv.  class  members*  in  a  bilingual  educ^.tion  ^^^^^^^^ 
ultimatelv-alfected  by  the  outcome  of  the  awsujt.  ^^^^^^1^^^ 
.tKpr  Hi.^ranic  children  who  attend  schools  m  tlie:  ^chooi  aibtrict  u..er„ 
tu/n'i    contSa^^d  and  who  cannot  learn  or  commumcate  e  fec 
vpl-^in  the  Enal'sh  language,  and  who  are  not  enrolled  in  bilingual 
■     oSrams  or  who  are  enrolled  in  inadequate  programs,  are  members  of 
•    ?nP  cIpTs  LikA'?se  the  parents  of  suchlchildren  are  members  of  the  class 
Sc? they  a^e  directly  concerned  with  the  quality  of  education  whicn  their 

~rne  ivrrv.  "class"  use.',  herein  does  not  refer-  to  a  socioeconomic  S^^^^^: /8  ' 
leg"  tero,  us,-i  to  refer  to  a  ver>-  large  category-  of  persons  who  nav.  a  similar 
problem,  or.  as  the  legal  writers  say.  "are  similarly  situated. 
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chil'^ren  receive  and  are  aggrieved  by  the  failure  of  the  school  district  to 
provide  their  cnildren  with  adequate  educational  programs.  In  any  event, 
they  dre  the  legal  represen^  tives~.of  their  minor  children.  Be-  ause  the  size 
of  the  class  is  usually  ioo  large  to  make  it  practical  for  al'  of  them  to  join 
in  -ho'  lawsuit,  their  interests  are  represented  by  the  named  plaintiffs.  A 
plaintiff  is  a  person  who  sues  another.  The  person  who  is  sued  is  the 
defendant. 

Clients  a-e  those  persons  in  the  class  who  have  signed  a  retainer  au- 
thorizing a  lavv^/er  or  group  of  lawyers  to  represent  them  in  a  lawsuit.  Tl: 
retainer  is  a  contract  signed  by  the  prospective  client(s)  as  well  as  the 
attorney.  It  states  that  the  attorneys  have  a<2^r  od  to  be  "retained"  to  handle 
the  jas'e.  It  also  states  the  conditions,  if  any.  under  vvhtch  he  is  taking  th  ^ 
case,  and  the  fee.  if  any.  This  contract  allows  the  lawyers  to  use  the  nan.es 
of  the  persons  in  the  lawsuit  as  named  plaintiffs.  However,  not  all  :..ose 
v/ho  sign  re*  liners  will  become  clients.  For  one  reason  another  the 
lawyers  may  decide  t^  it  an  individual  or  organization  thai  signed  a  re- 
tainer will  nor  be  used  as  a  plaintiff.  It  may  be  that  the.  .?  are  alreadv  too 
many  plaintiffs;  or  a  particular  individual  or  organization,  in  th  lawyer's 
view,  does  not  fit  into  the  category  of  plaintiffs  that  the  '  :wyers  feel  will 
best  exemplify  to  the  court  the  problems  in  the  particular  school  district. 

When  we  refer  to  "the  community  organization."  we  mean  those  groups 
which  exist  in  marA-  of  our  communities  and  are  usually  formed  to  fight 
j^ainst  social  injiistK:es  and  to  seek  reform. 

Cjvil  Rights  Attorneys 

One  of  the  prime  actors  in  any  legal  action  is  the  lawyer,  f  'lti:r..,'^:'ly  the 
community  worker,  the  parent  and  the  educator  must  deal  w:  ^  :.ie  civil 
rights  attomev. 

The  civil  rights  attorney  has  probably  gained  expertise  in  the  area  during 
his  first  year  or  two  out  of  law  school  while  working  for  a  legal  services 
office,  or  for  one  of  Lhe  six  major  civil  rights  defense  organizations.^  Very- 
few  civil  rights  attorneys  are  from  minority  groups.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  field  is  not  financially  r' warding  for  the  few  minority  graduates 
of  law  schools  who  are  usually  deeply  burdened  by  -iebts  incurred  in 
linancing  their  education. 

Most  of  the  civil  rights  attorneys  that  the  Puerto  Rican  and  othor  His- 
panic client  will  come  in  contact  with  will  be  non-Puerto  Ricans  and  non- 
Hispanics.  They  will  normally  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
must  depend  on  ir^erpreters  for  their  communication  with  non-English- 
speaking  clients.  Moreover,  their  law  school  training  has  not  prepared 
them  to  deal  wim  clients  who  are  unable  to  articulate  precisely  the  nature 
of  their  grievances  and  desires. 

Clwnt  Attorney  ReJ-'ionship 

The  traditional  relationship  of  client  and  :.itorney  is  that  the  client  hires 
an  attorn.?y  to  solve  a  particular  problf'm  or  to  prcvi  a  specific:  type  of 
advice.  If  the  client  is  not  satisfied  wiui  the  lawyer's  work  or  advice,  he' 
she  can  dismiss  the  lauyrrat  will.  In  'he  civil  righls  field  this  relationship 
becomes  distorted.  Rather  than  hire  .?nd  pay  for  l^e  services  of  a  lawyer, 
a  community  or  group  of  pa^jjts  ordinarily  attc.ipts  to  interest  a  civil 
rights  organization  or  a  legal  s^.  vices  group  in  the  merits  of  their  case. 
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The  agencies  usu.uv  do  not  commit  themselv  ;  to  taking  the  ca.^  un  i 
thev  investigate  and  .:,-termine  that  r.'.ing  the  suit  will  be  P^ohtab  e  -  or 
diat  the  case  can  be  -aOu.^  Moreover,  thes.  agencies  do  "of  :narge  Ju  nls. 
Thev  relv  on  foundation,  cc-^crate  or  government  contribuaons  to  con- 
duct litigatio.c  Ccnsequenth  , "  ..so  ag^.icies  do  not  take  on  all  cases  brought 
to  them.  Indeed,  many  meritorious  cases  are  turned  away. 

Once  th^  agency  decir'.s  'o  take  the  case,  the  lawyers  may  disqualuv 
potential  plaintiffs  for  various  re  3or.s.  „  „„,:„r, 

VVh'-n  a  commu..:ty  organization  or  a  group  of  parents  is  attempting  to 
interest  a  law  age.icv  in  a  particular  lawsuit,  in  the  initial  contact,  or 
short'v  after  the  retainer  is  signed,  ground  rules  for  the  working  relation- 
ship should  be  discussed.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  attorneys  are  ponduits 
for  the  r.ominunitv-s  legal  desires,  and  that  they  are  not  independent  po  .c> 
planners  for  the  community.  The  community  group  shouid  demand  that 
its  .-nembers  be  prese.it  and  active  at  -Al  news  conferences,  ai.a  that  the> 
b^;  consulted  before  all  major  legal  and  non-legal  decisions  are  made,  h 
the  >;omm.initv'  does  not  take  charge  from  the  beginning  or  establish  Uself 
guiding  force  that  moves  the  lawsuit  ahead,  the  LvV'yers  will  make 
important  d-ciaons  and  will  be  free  from  any  type  of  accountability. 
It      ..Tiportant  that  the  basis  of  .the  future  relationship  be  set  out  at  the 
ver>-  beginning,  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstandings  that  might  arise 
[ater      is  also  important  .  .  realize  that  the  lavvyers      not  have  all  the 
inswerr  and  that  they  must  aid  should  depend  on  then  dients  tor  .uidance^ 
The  ie"  4  profession,  for  all  '  .e  training  that  it,,  members  get.  is  ne  L.t 
basti'-n  of  me  generalist.  !t  is  a  profession  wh    •  :Tiembers  are  confronted 
■   S  ■       topics  or  concepts  eacn  t^-ne  they  take  a  case.  Experts  .,re  con- 
tinuallv  used  to  instruct  attorneys.  Whether  these  be  e.<perts  on  vinyl  chlo- 
de.  noise.  homicide,  medicine  or  bUingual  educUon.  their  role  i  jo 
educate  the  lavvyers  a.  to  th.  particulars,  so  that  they  can  successfullv 
.  prepa-    for  trial.  Desoite  the  fact  tha.^  lawyers-  may  become  extremely 
knowiedoeable  ir-,  anv  one  r  ^  these  ..reas.  they  should  not  be  considered 
exper  s  in  'h,  area.  They  lack  -.e  years  of  training,  .^esearch.  keeping  up 
viKe  new  literature  ir  the  tield.  and  the  parucular  sensitivi^"  in  the 
topic  tnat  the  trained  exoert  has.  Accor  .  ngly.  it  is  best  for  any  co™.  > 
to  identifv  experts  or  the  lawyers,  to  r..iew  experts  P^°P°^^^d      lauA  ers 
and  to  be  wan^  of  la.,  vers  cla-ning  expe^ise  in  any  area  other  than  lau. 
What  must  be  'maintained  in  the  civil  rights  rea.  as    .  .my  traditional  area 
of  law.  is  a  healthv  cli, -.t-attorney  relationship,  with  the  client  exercisirg 
tl'  -  amf,  .,,le  and  authority  as  in  any  pi.  ate  litigat'on. 

Active  and  Inactive  C'lient.s 

Once  litigation  has  commenced  with  the  filing  of  the  Complaint  in  '  _,uri 
the  clients  who  have  been  namec'  in  a.e  C:omplaint  usually  assume  e.t. 
an  active  or  inactive  role.  After  the  sui'  ^  Filed,  there  .ay  pass  a  K..g 
period  of  time  during  which  the  mansuvers  and  s^ategy  being  pursued 
bv  the  attorneys  of  both  sides  are  almost  exclusively  legal  and  technical 
in  nature  During  thi.^  period,  which  we  call  -el  vado'-  (the,  void  .  nnu^ 
iriterest^s  lost  in  the  lawsuit  because  .he  attorneys  u.^-ually  ma-  no  miorm 
h  .  d  eu  s  of  the  developments  in  the  suit  nor  seek  their  help.-nc  par  ic- 
ipation.  The  active  client,,  and  active  non-clients,  however,  come  .or.vard 
to  fill  the  void. 
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Active  clients  play  a  ver>*  important  role  in  bilingual-bicultural  educa- 
tion litigation.  They  maintain  constant  communication  with  the  attorneys 
and  serve  as  the  attorneys'  corj.ict  in  the  community;  tii>)y  obtain  infor- 
mation for  the  attorneys  relative  to  ulher  clients  or  to  the  school  system; 
they  organize  meetings  between  the  attorneys  and  the  clients  and  inform 
the  other  clients,  the  community  c»n{i  the  press  about  developments  in  the 
lawsuit.  When  the  attorneys  feel  comfortable  working  with  the  active  clients, 
they  will  rely  upon  them  heavily  and  the  active  clients  will  have  great 
influence  in  determining  the  type  of  educational  program  implemented  as 
a  result  of  the  lawsuit. 

The  inactive  clients  are  those  who,  once  the  lawsuit  is  commenced,  may 
never  be  heard  from  again.  Nor  are  they  usually  sought  out  by  the  attorney., 
except  when  absolutely  necessar\*,  such  as  when  the  defendants  request 
additional  information  regarding  all  lb<-  named  plaintiffs.  Inactive  clients 
fulfill  their  function  by  being  represeiaative  of  the  problem  that  affects. 
Hispanic  children  in  the  school  district  and  merely  lend  their  names  and 
characteristics  to  the  lawsuit.  They  may  have  little  influence  in  determin- 
ing or  selecting  the  type  of  bilingual  program  which  will  result  from  the 
suit.  The  inactive  client  category*  comprises  by  far  the  largest  group  of 
persons  named  in  the  lawsuit.-* 

Sometimes  the  inactive  clients  become  "active"  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  gathered  for  a  meeting  by  the  active  clients  to  be  informed  of  any 
important  developments;  or  for  a  meeting  with  the  lawyers;  or  for  the 
client-children  to  be  tested  for  English  or  Spanish  proficiency.  It  should 
be  noted  that  without  the  inactive  clients  the  lan'Suit  could  not  be  won. 
The  rhildren  of  inactive  parent-clients  generally  have  the  most  difficulties 
in  functioning  in  the  English-only  school  curriculum,  and  would  benefit 
the  most  from  bilingual  education  programs.  The  lawyers  use  the  educa- 
tional plight  of  the  inactive  clients'  children  to  dramatize  to  the  court  that 
the  right  of  Hispanic  children  to  equal  educational  opportunity  has  been 
violated  and  that  the  implementation  of  bilingual  education  will  help  to 
rectify  the  problem. 

A.iother  category*  of  actors  involved  in  the  bilingual-bicultural  education 
lawsuit  is  who.  we  call  the  "active  non-client."  The  active  non-client  is  a 
person  who  is  not  a  named  plaintiff  and  who  has  not  signed  a  retainer 
authorizing  the  attorneys  to  represent  him/her  in  the  suit.  The  active  non- 
client  may  not  even  be  a  member  of  the  class,  that  is.  a  person  ultimately 
affected  by  the  outcome  of  the  lawsuit.  Active  non-clients  are,  usually, 
5-ophisticated.  articulate  individuals  who  are  often  involved  in  almost  all 
communit\  issues.  They  are  son^etimes  teachers,  sometimes  members  of 
the  organizational  plaintiff  or  some  other  community  group. ^  They  may 
or  may  not  be  Puerto  Rican.  Active  non-clients  play  a  ver^'  important  role 
in  the  litigation — identical  to  the  role  played  by  active  clients.  Attornevs 
usually  f3el  most  accountable  to  active  clients  and  active  no.i-clients. 

In  some  cases,  the  active  non-client,  such  as  a  particular*  group  of  teach- 
ers, may  have  greater  influence  in  determining  the  type  of  bilingual  pro- 
gram which  results  from  the  lawsuit  than  the  inactive  clients.  Tins  i^ 
generally  due  to  their  particular  expertise,  interests  or  the  rapport  they 
may  establish  with  the  attorneys.  The  active  non-clients  oftentimes  are 
most  compatible  with  the  attorney  since  they  can  bring  to  the  lawsuit  the-r 
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of  the  lawsuit. 

Teachers  and  Administrators 

pnnin  the  attorneys  with  the  educational  argon  and  some  of  the  expertise 

use  educators  to  reinforce  their  arguments  and  clients  utilize  them 
interpret  their  situation  and  the  possible  solution.  ;„,p,nrPtive  or 

In  a  bilingual  education  lawsuit,  teachers  can  assume  an  interpretive  or 
intermedial^'  role.  They  may  be  required  to: 

Students  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

t°  S°I<?rS,en  ha™  iX  s  fool  system.  The  .eacher  o. 
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whether  or  not  a  viable  and  comprehensive  education  plan  which  they 
favor  may  be  legally  acceptable  by  the  courts.  To  the  extent  that  teachers 
and  administrators^do  not  understand  what  rypes  of  relief  are  legally  ac- 
ceptable, ihey  may  compromise  a  sound  educational  plan  in  the  name  of 
legal  expediency.  In  this  regard,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  teachers  to  give 
to  the  community  a  full  explanation  of  the  concept  of  bilingual  education 
as  well  as  of  the  different  permissible  options,  so  that  they  can  be  in  a 
position  to  support  or  reject  the  proposed  educational  plan  with  comph?te 
knowledge.  It  is  important  that  teachers,  administrators  and  community 
members  explore  the  various  alternatives  available  before  deciding  what 
plan  they  feel  is  acceptable  from  an  educational  viewpoint  which  at  the 
same  time  is  acceptable  to  the  court.  They  should  determine  whether  the 
constraints  articulated  by  the  lavvyers  are  limitations  imposed  by  the  law 
or  by  the  attorney's  educational  philosophy  or  view  of  the  case.  It  is  th(; 
teachers  and  administrators  with  the  community  members  who  are  the 
experts  in  the  formulation  of  the  educational  plan  and  not  the  lawyers. 
Where  these  roles  are  reversed,  and  the  lawyers  are  permitted  to  formulati 
an  educational  plan  or  are  given  a  veto  power  on  the  plan  to  be  submitted 
to  the  court,  then  the  community,  teachers  and  administrators  have  abdi- 
cated their  role  as  priman.*  movers  of  the  lawsu't  and  the  affecte;d  school 
children  may  ultimately  be  recipients  of  an  education  which  is  no  better 
than  the  one  under  attack. 
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Finally,  teachers  and  administrators  must  be  sure  to  maintain  constant 
communication  with  students  and  members  of  the  ^"XTTf 
input  and  feedback  on  their  proposed  educational  p.an.  is  "^'^■^bers  of 
the  communitN'.  the  teachers  and  administrators  who  vvdl  have  to  applv 

nd  mplement  whatever  educational  plan  is  ordered  by  the  cour  .  and 
while  the  lawyers  mav  walk  away  from  the  community- and  schoo;  aistncl 
at  the  end  of  the  lawsuit,  die  community  members,  the  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators  cannot. 

THE  PROCESS:  EJ  Vaci'o  (The  Void] 

In  bilingual-bicultural  education  litigation  there  is  a  long  period  which 
iJts  anywhere  from  one  to  three  years,  wh.ch  .s  fUled  -'^h  egal  and 
technical  maneuvers  by  the  attorneys  of  tjoth  s.des  and  dunng  vvh^ch  .he 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  c'ass  and  clients  lose  mterest  m  the  lausuit 
We  call  this  lull  eJ  vado  (the  void).  El  yacb  begms  almost  immediately 
after  the  Comolaint  is  filed  and  ends  several  years  later  when  ^^/e  "urt 
decides  the  case  or  when  the  lawyers  from  both  sides  announce  tna.  ±ey 
are  going  to  enter  into  a  consent  decree  or  settlement 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  describe  superfically  the  legal  .vents 
which  occur  during  el  vado.  More  importantly  some  '^^Sg^^^.'^f  7 
fered  to  potential  clients  and  co>nmunity  people  for  uti  izing  their  tin^e 
and  efforts  in  order  to  maximize  their  participation  in  the  lawsuit  and  tnus 
fnlase  t^e  iLlihood  of  getting  a  favorable  judgment  from  the  court  o. 
a  viable  settlement  agreement  from  the  opposition. 

In  graphic  form.  eJ  vacib  includes  the  followmg  stages: 

"Defendants-  answer 

.„  „i.;„t;ffc-  Certification 


to  plaintiffs 
Complaint 

Discover' 


D 
Ct 

Motions 


The  Deriod  from  A  to  D,  as  previously  indicated,  can  drag  out  for  ye.r=. 

Thirinv  oives  a  series  of  complicated  and  technic  d  legal  steps  vyhich 
mi  be  of  little  interest  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  community  can  remain  dor- 
mant during  this  entire  period,  and  the  lawsuit  be.;-- "J 
plaintiffs  or  a  community  which  choose  to  renia.n  '""^^'^  ^I^Sj^^ 
any  oeriod  of  such  an  important  lawsuit,  are  taking  a  grave  ris.  •  [.e 
anorSeror  non"cSmmuai°y  people  will  assume  complete  control  of  the 
litigation  and  its  outcome. 
A.  Defendants'  AnjneT  to  Plaimiffs'  Ccn  plaini 

Drd  rari'v  bilinsual-bicultii,:.:  .d.-...uits  are  filed  by  mailing  the  Co  n- 
pla?nt  tS  Cle  k  of  che  Court  oi  ine  p  .tinent  United  States  District  Court. 
S      a  °opv  >M,ing  to  the  defendants.  In  order  to  have  a  big  impact  im- 
■ai't.  V  and  to'educate  a„.d  organize  t!.e  community  aroun    the  suit 

:  ic  su,..sted  that  the  Compl.iint  be  taken  personally  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
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Court,  and  that  just  prior  to  filing,  a  news  coni'erence  be  iield  by  tlie  lawyer 
and  community  leaders  at  the  courthouse  steps.  Within  thirty  days  from 
the  filing  of  the  Complaint,  the  defendants  will  file  their  answer.  The 
defendants  may  deny  each  and  every  allegation  in  the  plaintiffs'  Com- 
plaint: denying  lhat  plaintiffs  cannot  function  effectively  in  an  English- 
only  curriculum;  denying  that  certain  plaintiffs  read  below  grade  level: 
denying  that  they  have  violated  plaintiffs'  rights,  etc.  Or,  defendants  may 
contend  that  they  offer  bilingual  education.  Upon  close  scrutiny  and  with 
the  help  of  plaintiffs  and  their  allies  in  the  school  system,  the  attorneys 
may  determine  that  in  fact  what  defendants  offer  is  ESL.  If  tliis  is  the  case, 
then  defendants  may  be  in  violation  of  federal  law,  since  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW^  has  dictated  and,  for  the  most 
part  the  courts  have  agreed,  that  ESL  is  inadequate  at  least  for  the  ele- 
mentary school  level. 

Instead  of  answering  the  Complaint,  defendants  may  admit  all  of  plain- 
tiffs allegations  and  move  to  dismiss  the  lav;suit  on  tbie  grounds  thai  the 
Complaint  does  not  state  a  cause  of  action  upon  which  the  court  can 
fashion  an  appropriate  remedy.  In  other  words,  in  ever\'  lawsuit,  the  plain- 
tiff must  sei  forth  an  injury,  or  claim  (in  legal  terms,  cause  of  action)  which 
is  recognizable  by  the  courts  and  upon  which  an  appropriate  and  proper 
remedy  can  be  granted.  For  example,  if  one  is  iniured  by  a  speeding  au- 
tomobile, nm  can  bring  a  negligence  suit  (which  i.s  j.  cau'^e  of  action 
recognbablu  by  the  courts)  and  ask  for  compensaioiy  damages  (mc^.c^v 
damages  to  compensate  him/her  for  injuries).  In  the  bilingual  suit,  defen- 
dants would  be  claiming  that  the  cause  of  action  which  plaintiffs  are 
attempting  to  make  out  in  th«^ir  ^\  .Tiplaint  is  net  one  recognizable  by  the 
courts  and  therefore  not  one  in  which  relief  can  be  granted.  Of  course, 
given  the  precr-'":en;s  wni^'h  have  been  established  in  this  area  of  law, 
defen-^anfs'  claim  ^vculd  be  frivi-'ous  and  would  be  denif^d  by  the  court. 

B.  Clcss  Action  CertificGiior. 

Mler  the  detendants  have  answered  plaintiffs'  Complaint  or  havj  mo'.  -co 
10  dismiss.  plaint>.fts  will  File  a  motion  with  the  court  to  have  the  la-  ■ru^ 
ce^^'fied  as  a  class  action.  When  plaintiffs  ask  the  court  to  permit  the':  -r- 
^rar*^  class  action  status  to  the  iav^suit.  they  are  requesting  to  be  perm).'  i 
to  represent  all  otbier  individuals  Vvho  are  .--^milarly  situated.  In  other  w  r:.-. 
plaintiffs  want  to  represent  all  parents  and  their  school  children  who  at- 
tend schools  in  the  district,  who  cannot  function  effectively  in  the  English- 
only  curricijluin;  and  who  are  provided  either  no  programs  or  inadequate 
programs  to  help  rectify  their  situatic::.  The  defer laants  will  tn'  to  per- 

TruTftft-riTP  [  r»n:^K;»4^-tkp,nmh!PTrK:  ivhirh  j^ln^  are  dif^^r^:ir■  from 

?he  problems  of  the  rest  of  thr  class,  and  thus,  that  plaThfiffs't-r.'  -ep-- 
res3:atative  of  ihte  rest  ^f  the  class.  At  this  point,  defendants  ^iso 
attempt  tc  have  the  court  dismiss  the  organizational  plaintiff  from  the 
lawsuit  for  lack  of  st^^nding.^ 

Plaintifr^  .'ind  other  ccmmu-iit>'  people  can  be  v'3ry  nelpful  durinc,  !h.' 
class  action  CKrlification  sla^  :.  Fnere  should  be  an  attempt  to  test  all  pL-.' 
tiff  schcoi  ch'ldren  to  delermi  ^e  the  extent  of  their  English-Language  pr  • 
ficie^icy.  Ti;e  attorney  should  oe  invited  to  the  community*  or  a  meeting 
with  the  plaintiffs,  and  he  sh'  uld  become  familiar  with  every  parent  and 
child  who  is  a  named  plaintiff  p.s  well  as  with  all  courses  whi     *he  school 
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district  offers  that  art-  supposedly  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  plaintiff 
school  diildren.  The  attorney  should  also  be  introduced  to  all  members  o 
EforgS^izational  plaintiff  and  should  be  briefed  on  the  structure,  as  we  l 
Ts  on  Ictivities  and  functions  of  the  organization.  The  Cert.fica  e  of  Incor- 
poration of  the  organization  or  other  port  nent  documents  should  be  gAen 
to  the  attorney.  If  the  court  certifies  the  lawsuit  as  a  class  dc  ion.  a  press 
conference  should  be  held  in  the  offices  of  the  organ^ational  Pla.ntiff  or 
in  some  other  convenient  a-^d  accessible  location  in  the  community.  The 
purDose  of  the  press  conference  would  be  to  announce  the  favorable  d.> 
cision.  to  inform  the  community  of  the  development  and  to  further  solidifv 
Ae  community  behind  the  lawsuit.  The  attorneys  should  he  present  at 
such  a  news  conference. 

C.  Discover\- 

After  the  class  certification  motion,  the  lawsuit  enters  the  stage  in  the 
process  known  as  discovery.  This  stage  exists  in  every  lavysuit.  I^s  purpose 
fs  °oTennit  each  side  to  discover  as  much  as  it  possibly        ^bou  the 
opponent's  case  and  position,  so  that  neither  side  will  be  surpnsed  at  maL 
if  there  is  a  trial.  During  the  discovery  stage,  each  side  will  send  vvTitten 
questions  (interrogatories)  to  the  other  side,  requesting  the  submission  o 
documents  and  the  answering  of  specific  Q"''^^'""^- ^^'^^^Z'^" 
Sie  taking  of  oral  questions  and  answers  under  oath  (depositions)  of  the 
Jpposing'parties.  If  plaintiffs  wish  to  take  the  deposition  o  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  district,  plaintiffs'  attorneys  will  issue  forma!  papers 
to  the  court  and  to  defendants'  attorneys  requesting  that  the  superintend- 
en  appe^  on  a  certain  date  and  time,  and  usually  in  the  offices  of  the 
defendants'  attorneys.  On  that  date  and  time,  in  the  presence  of  a  court 
Reporter  the  superintendent  will  be  sworn  in  by  the  reporter  and  he  will 
be  asked  questions  by  plaintiffs"  attorneys.  All  questions  and  answers  are 
recorded  by  the  reporter.  It  is  like  court  testimony,  but  it  is  not  in  cour^ 
and  Ae  judge  is  nor  present.  The  defendants'  attorneys  will  be  present 
Tnd  Sn'obiect  to  anv  questions  asked  by  plaiatiffs"  attorneys  and  can 
d?recahe  superintendent  not  to  answer  object iu.iable  questions.  If  a  party 
does  not  answer  specific  interrogatories,  or  does  not  submit  a  particular 
document  which  was  requested,  or  does  not  answer  certain  questions  dur- 
ing deposition,  the  attorneys  for  the  opposing  side  can  file  a  motion  n 
■ou-f  recuestin"  the  judge  to  compel  the  party  to  comply.  Defendants 
"torneyrcan"ubmit'vvrTtten  interrogatories  to  plaintiffs'  attorneys  and 
.  .  an  also  take  the  deposition  of  any  or  all  plaintiffs.  plaintiffs 
I  he  Dlaintiffs'  role  during  the  discovery  process  can  be  critical.  Plaintitts 
and  members  of  Sie  organizational  plaintiff  should  help  their  attorneys 
fi^^e  th^  inLogatories  and  the  questions  asked  at  depositions.  Of  pnme 
m?or tanc    is  th°e  aid  that  they  can  render  in  determining  the  accuracy 
and  truth  of  defendants'  responses  to  plaintiffs'  interrogatories  and  dep- 
ositions. ..,.fend,^nts  may  s«bmit  old  or  inaccurate  documents  or  may  give 
rosnons...  to  iuterrogatori  J^'or  depositions  which  are  not  truthful.  S  net 
plaintiL  probablv  deal  on'a  dav-to-day  basis  with  the  school  syste^..  they 
?  obabK-  kno-.v  the  proper  answers.  Plaintiffs  should  inform  ^^eir  atjrneys 
fhat  thJv  wish  to  see  defendants'  answers  to  interrogatories  and  depo.si- 
iSs  as  soon  as  thev  are  available.  It  is  the  plaintiffs'  obligation  to  mfo.m 
their  attorneys  of  any  inaccuracire  or  untruths. 
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Plaintiffs  and;or  membtjrs  of  the  organizational  plaintiff  should  also  be 
present  when  their  attorney  takes  the  depositions  of  defendants.  The  de- 
fendants are  more  than  likely  to  tell  the  truth  when  they  are  sitting  in 
front  of  people  from  the  community,  who  probably  know  the  answers  to 
the  questions,  and.  if  not.  can  certainly  find  out. 

D.  Other  .Viotions 

After  the  discnver\'  stage  is  closed,  there  may  be  a  series  of  motions  filed 
and  argued  in  court.  Plaintiffs  should  make  it  a  point  to  be  informed  of 
the  topic  of  these  motions  and  the  dates  during  which  they  will  be  argued. 
They  should  inform  the  community  of  such  n,  jtions  and  try  to  be  in  court 
when  they  are  heard,  offer  the  attorney  help  that  he  may  need,  and  after 
each  such  event  have  a  press  conference. 

The  following  are  some  suggestions  for  plaintiffs,  organizational  plain- 
tiff members  and  community  people  for  keeping  active  during  eJ  vacio: 
for  maintaining  community  interest  in  the  lawsuit:  and  for  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  a  favorable  disposition: 

1.  Keep  in  close  contact  with  the  attorneys.  Insist  on  being  apprised 
of  ail  developments  in  the  lawsuit. 

2.  Insist  that  the  attorneys  go  to  the  community  occasionally  to  in- 
form the  other  plaint'iffs  as  well  as  the  community  of  progress 
and  developments  in  the  case. 

3.  Publicize  all  developments  in  the  news  media. 

4.  Help  the  attorneys  to: 

a)  prepare  interrogatories. 

b)  answer  defendants'  interrogatories. 

c)  prepare  depositions. 

5.  If  a  plaintiff  is  to  take  a  deposition  from  the  other  side,  be  sure 
that  he  or  she  is  well-informed  on  all  aspects  of  the  case  and  is 
well-prepared  to  answer  questions. 

6.  Help  the  attorneys  to  determine  the  accuracy  -.-•nd  truth  of  defen- 
dants' ansuers  to  plaintiffs'  interrogatories. 

7.  Be  present  when  the  attorneys  take  the  depositions  of  school  of- 
ficials and  other  defendants. 

8.  Encourage  as  many  people  as  possible  to  be  present  in  court  each 
time  there  is  a  court  hearing. 

9.  Give  the  attorneys  guidance  and  direction. 

10.  Help  the  attorneys  make  the  decisions. 

11.  Conduct  massive  publicib/  campaigns  in  the  community  to  in- 
form people  of  the  existence  of  the  lawsuit  and  of  any  progress 
or  developments. 

THE  PROCESS:  Relief 

Relief  is  the  stage  of  the  lawsuit  at  which  plaintiffs  will  seek  to  obtain 
a  rent?dy  for  past  wrongs  committed  by  the  defendants.  At  this  stage  the 
plaintiffs  have  already  shown  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  cou-t-ordered 
remedy  since  the  court  has  found  that  the  defendants*  practices  and  pol- 
ici^^s  discriminate  against  them.  Before  :he  court  adopts  a  final  bilingual 
education  plan,  both  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  are  usually  asked  to 
submit  proposed  plans.  In  some  instances,  the  defendants  may  choose  not 
to  submit  a  plan,  in  othc^r  instances,  the  defendants  may  submit  a  plan 
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seeking  to  minimize  the  plaintiffs"  victon-.  while  the  plaintiffs  wul  tend 
to  submit  a  proposed  plan  that  will  maximize  their  vnctcr\-. 

The  parameters  of  the  proposed  relief  have  already  been  determined  by 
the  way  the  Complaint  was  framed,  the  manner  in  which  the  case  was 
tried  and  the  evidence  which  was  introduced  at  trial,  especially  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  court  Based  Its  decision.  Of  maior  importance  is  the 
definition  of  th(;  class  adopted  by  the  court,  since  those  included  in  the 
class  \vil!  now  constitute  the  group  eligible  for  any  program  orderea  by 
the  court  Also  critical  is  evidence  presented  at  trial  as  to  the  number  ot 
Hispanic  teachers  in  the  public  school  system  a.id  the  number  necessary 
for  a  viable  bilingual  educatica  program. 

Belure  members  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community  even  approach  lawyers, 
thev  may  have  a  good  idea  of  the  type  of  program  they  are  seeking  to 
preserve  enhance  or  initiate.  Manv  Puerto  Rican  parents  may  feei  that  the 
prooram'should  admit  as  many  students  as  possible;  that  the  teachers  must 
be  bilingual  and  have  a  deep  understanding  of  the  students"  culture;  that 
teachers  and  administrators  be  responsive  to  parents,  children  and  com- 
munitv-  and.  that  there  be  parent  participation  in  the  administraUon  ot  Uie 
program.  Some  of  these  elements  are  in  place  to  one  degree  or  another 
where  a  bilingual-bicuitural  program  is  already  in  existence.  What  may  be 
missin-  is  a  permanent  funding  source  for  the  program,  a  netv.-ork  tor 
recruitment  and  hiring  of  personnel,  a  procedure  for  expansion  of  the 
program  to  include  a  larger  number  of  students,  strengthening  of  the  cur- 
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riculum  with  the  aim  of  making  the  bilingual-bicultural  program  a  more 
effective  means  of  bilinguaiity.  or  a  proper  testing  (assessment}  procedure 
to  insure  that  all  students  vho  need  bilingual  education  are  includt^d  in 
the  program. 

.  In  those  school  districts  where  no  program  exists,  community  members 
should  look  at  model  programs  in  other  districts  and  the  best  features  of 
each  should  be  adopted.  Experts  should  also  be  consulted  so  that  the  latei;t 
developments  and  worthwhile  innovations  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
program. 

The  definition  of  the  class  presented  to  the  court  in  the  Complaint  will 
become  critical  in  the  relief  stage.  Where  the  class  has  been  too  narrowly 
defined,  as  has  been  the  case  in  several  lawsuits  where  language,  such  as 
•"those  Puerto  Rican  children  with  English  language  deficiencies  who  can 
more  effectively  !earn  in  Spanish."  has  been  used,  then  the  relief  may  be 
limited  to  f^nly  those  children  who  can:  (1)  speak  and  write  Spanish  at  a 
certain  level  of  competence;  and  (2)  who  have  English  language  deficien- 
cies. Under  this  definition,  a  child  who  may  benefit  from  the  program 
would  not  be  eligible  unless  he  meets  the  two  requirements.  The  definition 
also  creates  a  need  to  measure  Spanish  competence  and  English-language 
deficiency,  thus  in  effect,  setting  a  double  barrier  (filter).  . 

Words  such  as  ^'deficiencies."  "difficulties."  and  "educationally  de- 
prived" should  be  av^oided  in  the  Complaint.  They  cause  people  lo  view- 
bilingual  education  as  compensatory  in  nature  and  tend  to  stigmatize  those 
students  who  participate  in  the  program.  A  more  appropriate  way  of  de- 
fining the  class  would  be:  '^Puerto  Rican  children  who  attend  the  public 
schools  who.  by  reason  of  their  national  origin  or  their  inability  to  effec- 
tively function  in  the  English-only  curriculum,  are  prevented  from  equally 
participating  in  the  learning  process."  In  this  case,  the  argument  will  be 
that  the  child's  language  is  an  integral  part  of  his  national  origin  and  that 
he  should  be.^  enlitled  to  a  program  of  bilingual-bicultural  education  in 
order  to  receive  from  the  public  school  the  full  education  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  This  definition  also  expands  the  class  to  include  any  Puerto  Rican 
child  who  could  benefit  from  the  program  without  requiring  proof  of  "pro- 
ficiency" in  Spanish.  The  HEW  guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  which  have  been  the  basis  upon  whici.  ^he 
courts  have  ordered  the  implementation  of  bilingual  education,  speak  to 
the  needs  of  national-origin  minority  group  children. 

identification  and  Eligibility  for  the  Progrom 

The  assessment  of  a  child's  eligibility  for  the  bilingual  program  must 
seek  to  examine  the  child's  abilities,  skills,  mode  of  behavior,  language 
usage  and  not  merely  how  well  a  child  does  on  a  pre-determined  stand- 
ardized tei'-i.  The  testing  process  should  include  aural  examinations,  par- 
ticipant observations  and  linguistic  analysis  of  the  child's  use  of  language. 
Individual  teachers  as  well  as  outside  experts  may  be  used  to  supplement 
information  on  the  child.  Instead  of  locking  themselves  into  a  particular 
test  or  method  of  assessment,  'he  community  should  insist  that  any  con- 
sent decree  or  court-<)rdered  program  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  re- 
view of  a  testing  or  assessment  method  chosen  so  that  these  may  be  replaced 
as  they  are  improved  and  made  more  comprehensive.  Where  the  public 
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school  seeks  to  make  use  of  a  test.  IhelTQ-^^ns^^ould  t>e  aware  that 
HEWs  Office  of  Civil  Rights  has  developed  criteria  to  ascertain  th-  vulmity 
and  reliabilitv  of  these  tests.  :and  proof  should  be  sought  from  pubUc 

.  school  officials  that  they  have  conformed  to  these  criteria. 

The  fundamental  requirement  then,  in  selecting  a  method  of  identih- 

■  ration  and  eligibiliU'.  is  nexibilit>-  in  the  use  of  criteria  in  order  tc  al 
for  the  creation  of  a  reliable  data  base  which  contains  accurate  backgro  -nd 
•  afonnation  on  each  child. 

Hiring  and  Recruiting  Bilingual  Teachers 

A  bilingual-bicultural  program  to  be  effective  must  be  able  to  attract  and 
•  retain  a  teaching  staff  sufficient  in  numbers  and  quality  to  meet  the  neeus 
of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  program.  It  is  always  difficult  for  any  school 
svstem  to  attract  teachers  who  have  mastered  a  subiect  and  pos.sess  the 
skiUs  to  teach  the  subject  well.  Teachers  in  bilingual-bicultural  programs 
must  meet  these  two  requirements,  and  must  also  have  mastered  two  lan- 
guages ds  well  as  be  familiar  with  the  criild-s  culture. 

These  teachers  should  be  required  to  meet  five  criteria,  all  of  which  are 
equally  important:  (1)  fluency  in  English;  (2}  nuency  in  Spanish;  (3}  mas- 
terv'  of  the  content  area  to  be  taught,  e.g..  science,  history,  -^tc  ;  (4)  mast..:.> 
of  the  teaching  sknis  iieces.sary  to  teach  a  content  area;  ana  (r.)  an  'nforrned 
and  complete  understanding  of  the  child's  culture  customs  and  the  Is- 
land's history.  These  stringent  requirements  will  reduce  the  pool  of  teach- 
ers from  which  a  local  school  .system  can  draw.  The  school  systeni  may 
have  to  expand  its  recruiting  activities  to  other  parts  of  the  country-,  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  possibly  even  to  Latin  American  J,^,%^°';;";"' 
starting  point  for  such  recruitment  is  the  local  community'  itself,  ana  no 
simple  assumptions  should  be  made  about  the  ability  o  bilmguals  frorn 
other  Hispanic  cultures  to  understand  the  cultural  forms  that  heritage  ma> 
take  in  United  States  urban  settings. 

Many  colleges  that  train  teachers  are  increasingly  var\-ing  their  curric- 
'ula  to' provide  for  the  skills  required  by  bilingual  programs.  Public 
school  officials  and  the  community  can  recruit  from  these  inst.tution.s  as 
welt.  The  basic  aim  is  to  have  an  applicant  pool  of  sufticient  size  so  ha 
the  best  possible  candidates  for  the  program  are  chosen.  It  is  clear  that 
simplv  because  a  teacher  is  Hispanic  does  not  mean  that  he  or  she^os- 
sesses  the  skills  necessarv  to  teach  in  a  bilingual-bicultural  program,  ^nl^ 
those  candidates  who  most  closely  approximate  the  requirements  of  the. 
program  should  be  hired.  There  should  be  no  compromise  on  this  point. 

An  effective  program  requires  that  the  public  school  system  have  full 
input  from  community  organizations  and  that  the  efforts  and  resources  o 
\ok\  colleges  be  used.  Community  organizations  snould  be  cognizant  o 
the  need  the  schools  have  for  particular  types  of  bilingual  personnel  and 
should  gear  their  efforts  tov..:  obtaining  such  persons  -rom  as  largo  a 
recruitment  area  as  is  necess,  •,.  Community  people  must  be  prepared  to 
balance  immediate  needs  in  the  program  with  future  needs  in  recrHrngg 
a  well-traired  and  adeqcite  staff.  In  this  sense  their  concern  and  concerted 
action  must  reach  beyond  ioral  schools  to  the  training  institutes  preparing 
professionals  for  such  programs. 
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The  relief  ordered  by  the  court  should  require  the  public  school  system 
to  un.iertake  affirmative  recruitment  efforts  for  teachers  and  admiivstraturs 
and  insure  that  a  sufficient  number  of  bilingual-bicultural  teachi-rs  will  be 
hired  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  program. 

Biiinguai-BicuJtunui  Curriculum 

The  prime  feature  of  a  bilingual-bicultural  program  is  its  curriculum 
design  and  course  content.  A  bilingual-bicultural  program  must  be  able 
to  offer  instruction  in  substantive  courses  in  Spanish.  Sucn  subjects  as 
mathematics,  science  and  social  studies  must  be  taught  in  Spanish,  '.'he 
aim  is  to  have  the  child  receive  instruction  in  a  language  which  facilitates 
his  her  effective  participation  in  learning.  A  child  who  already  has  skills 
in-Spanish  should  be  allowed  to  develop  his/her  knowledge  of  substantive 
courses  in  Spanish.  In  some  bilingual-bicultural  programs,  music,  art  and 
physical  education  are  taught  in  English  exclusively.  This  is  done,  not  so 
much  so  that  the  children  learn  English — which  is  actually  accomplished 
in  other  courses — but  so  that  Hispanic  children  can  mix  in  a  classroom 
setting  with  other  school  children  who  are  not  in  the  bilingual  program. 

However,  some  feel  that  in  these  cultural  courses  the  child  should  be 
taught  in  Spanish  so  that  the  socialization  process  will  be  accelerated. 
Tht:re  is  much  in  the  Hispanic  child's  culture  that  can  be  emphasized  and 
studieci  in  art  and  m.usic  and  the  child  .should  have  an  oppcrtunity  to 
obtain  mastery  of  these.  These  courses  can  be  used  to  further  implement 
the  bicultural  aspect  of  the  bilingual  program. 

In  designing  a  bilingual-bicultural  curriculum  that  meets  the  needs  ot 
a  specific  school  system,  communit}'  representatives  should  examine  what 
has  been  done  elsewhere.  As  has  been  mentioned,  the  best  features  of  these 
models  should  be  adopted.  The  court  should  receivt?  a  proposal  which 
details^^the  curriculum  desi-n  for  the  elementary  school,  the  junior  high 
schooi  and  the  high  school.  This  proposal  may  also  outline  the  subjects 
to  be  taught'exclusively  in  English.  It  may  include  the  proportions  of  time 
in  a  given  course  that  will  be  bilingual,  e.g..  a  mathematics  course  at  the 
first  grade  level  may  be  100%  in  Spanish:  at  the  second  grade  level  may 
be  75%  in  Spani.sh  and  25%  in  English;  at  the  third  grade  level  may  be 
50%  in  Spanish  and  English,  and  continue  at  this  level  until  the  sixtli 
grade. 

Whichever  particular  design  is  proposed,  the  aim  is  to  seek  to  foster  the 
child's  equal  development  in  both  English  and  .Spanish.  This  may  mean 
a  course  such  as  music  or  art  will  be  fifty  perc--:;t  in  Sp.-^nish  and  fifty 
pfixcent  in  English,  or  some  other  ratio,  but  wh-ch  i'^  ■.;i'h:H*  case  will  allow 
for  the  use  of  the  child's  abilities  in  Spanish  :o:  r^cquisition  of  English.  It 
is  understandable  that  a  variety  of  curriculum  dc':-:gr:i:  abo-.ind  throughout 
im)  countrv*  and  that  a  school  system  may  begin  witti  gt]^\  design  and  grow 
into  another.  The  relief  ordered  by  the  court  shoulri  set  forth  the  guidelines 
i\n  these  programs,  but  should  allow  for  flexible  groulh  iiY  design  and 
curriculum.. 

Evri/uation  anci  .Monitoring  of  the  Program 

It.  is  verv-  important  for  the  success  of  the  program  to  incorporate  a 
meSanism  in  the  remedy  ordered  by  the  court  for  evaluating  the  bilin- 
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gual-bi-uiiurai  program.  Such  evaluation  should  occur  on  a  periodic  basis, 
possiblv  annuallv.  in  order  to  determine  what  changes,  if  any.  are  nec- 
essary'. The  evaluation  should  take  into  consideration  the  Hexibility  which 
a  bilingual-bicultural  program  requires  as  it  develops  and  becomes  re- 
sponsive  to  the  pa.-ticular  characteristics  of  the  school  system  ana  the 
children  enrolled  in  it. 

Such  an  evaluaUon  will  also  providR  documentaUon  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  the  program 
and  its  effectiveness-  Yet,  it  is  no  substitute  for  the  monitoring  which  must 
be  done  by  the  communis  to  insure  the  proper  implementation  at  the 
program.  The  court-ordered  plan  will  set  forth  certain  dates  by  which 
students  are  to  be  identified  for  the  progiBm,  by  which  teachiirs  ara  to  be 
hired  by  which  tiie  curriculum  is  to  be  in  full  operation.  Whether  tnese 
goals  are  arually  met  .nay  be  a  direct  result  of  the  community's  ability  to 
"  monitor  the  progress  taken  with  each  one. 

In  one  case,  for  example,  the  community  monitored  the  implementation 
of  a  bilingual  program  aud  found  (1)  that  thousands  of  entitled  studjiis 
we-e  nor  provided  the  program;  (2)  that  the  school  system  had  failed  to 
hire  the  necessa>v  available  personnel;  (3)  that  the  school  system  was 
using  unqualifisd' personnel  in  the  program;  (4]  Lhat  the  school  system 
had-failed  to- complete  testing  of  the  eligible  sfcdent  population-  and  (o) 
that  school  officials  had  failed  to  submit  information  to  the  piamtiffs  which 
had  been  required  by  the  court.  This  effort  requin^G  the  comnr.unity  rep- 
resentatives to  review  and  analyze  hundreds  of  pages  of  reports  supplied 
bv  the  school  board  with  tespect  to  its  imp!  .rentation  of  the  bilingual- 
b'iculiiiral  program.  Hundreds  of  hours  wem  into  the  analysis  oi  these 
reports  Man v  hours  wore  also  spent  inter/i^rwuig  teachers  in  th.e  program 
and  parents 'in  different  schools  to  ..ud  out  how  the  progPim  was  being 
implemented-  Many  of  th^. curriculum  desi,;ns  tor  tlie  programs  were  no 
more  than  replicas  of  what  had  actually  been  in  place  before  the  law'suit 
■   -vas  filed  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  defendant^^school  system  was  held 
bv^^he  court  to  be  in  contempt  of  its  order  to  implement  the  plan;  was 
ordered  to  take  iL.:,-^Q-ate  steps  to  implement  the  plan;  and  was  liable  to 
plaintiffs*  lawyers  for  attorneys*  fees. 

Thus  there  will  be  a  need  for  the  comrounity  representatives  to  asses' 
the  progress  of  the  school  system  in  obtaining  funding,  hiring  personnel, 
identifving  students,  providing  the  appropriate  curriculum,  and  insuring 
^hat  all  eligible  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
program.  In  addition,  community  representatives  should  he  available  to 
receive  complaints  from  parents,  teachers  and  others  regarding  the  pro- 
gram and  its  implementation.  All  of  this  work  involves  the  ascertamment 
of  facts 'to  determine  whether  a  contempt  action  or  other  move  is 

warranted  te  obtain  full  compliance-  . 

Thr  community's  work  then,  begins  in  e^-n.  ^t  once  the  lawsuit  has  been 
von  and  the  program  has  been  developed  on  paper.  The  community  must 
-ceive  periodic  infoimation  from  the  public  schools,  while  having  acces- 
ibilit\-  to  parents,  students,  teachers,  administrators  and  others  who  can 
identify  what  the  problems  are  with  respect  to  the  program.  The  task  is 
time-consuming  but  "it  must  be  assumed  by  members  of  the  community, 
because  no  one^else  will  be  willing  to  do  it.  . 


.■Mlocution  oi  Funds,  hi  thr  Pn;gnj:T] 

The  fundamental  basis  of  any  bilingLial-bicultural  proi^rarj  is  sutiu:itu\. 
lunds  to  uarry  out  the  objectives  of  the  program.  To  the  extent  possible. 
.  inds  used  ,should  be  tax  levy  funds  [tax  menies  derived  from  ineome 
•  ixes)  since  these  are  not  apt  to  be  c:ut  off  as  an;  ttuieral  monies  fur  tem- 
porary prosr::nis.  The  school  system  must  be  placed  uncier  a  duty  to  obtain 
and  expend  the  funds  required  io  implement  the  program,  and  to  safe- 
guard the  positions  of  existing  bilingual-bi cultural  personnel,  as  well  as 
to  hire  new  personnel  when  the  need  arises.  In  case  tax  levy  tunds  r^innot 
be  obtained,  the  suhocl  system  should  be  required  in  the  relief  ordered  by 
the  court  to  seek  alternative  sources.  The  school  system's  obligation  should 
■  necificai'y  outlined  in  tlie  court's  order.  Ambiguous  wording,  such  as 
'ndants  shall  use  their  maximum  efforts."  shou'.vi  be  avoided  since 
sucn  wording  is  op(Mi  to  various  int;  )reta:;ons. 

It  is  of  major  importance  that  the  commenity  be  informtni  of  any  and 
all  obstacles  relating  to  the  securing  of  adequate  funds  for  the  progra;r.. 
As  funds  are  needed,  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school  system  to  provide 
thtrm  should  be  ImmediateK-  brought  to  the  court's  attention. 

VVith(^'!t  ade(;uate  funding  there  may  be  no  program  and  all  that  i.s  con- 
tained i;.  the  court  s  order  w.il  be  no  more  than  a  list  of  unfulfilled  pron: 
ises.  Ir  a  program  is  created  with  inadequate  funds,  it  is  surely  doomed  to 
failure. 

nFs?:r,RFr,.\TTON  and  bili\guai.-b^clltlral  education 

Most  Puerto  Ric^n  and  other  Hispanic  parents  would  agree  with  the 
Supreme  X^ourt's  interpretation  of  the  signific:ance  of  equal  educ:ationai 
opportunity  which  wrs  set  out  in  the  landmark  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
oration  c^se  of  1954: 

Todav.  L.ducati(jn  is  perhaps  the  most  im.portant  function  of  state  and 
local  governments.  Compulsory  school  -^Uendance  laws  and  the  ^reat 
expenditures  for  education  both  demoustrate  our  recogrdtion  of  the 
importance  of  education  to  our  democratic  society.  It  is  required  in 
the  performance  of  our  most  basic  public  responsibilities,  even  service 
in  the  armed  forces,  h  is  the  very  foundation  of  good  ci!:zenship. 
Todav  it  is  a  principal  instrument  in  awakening  the  child  to  cultural 
valued,  in  preparing  him  for  later  profession::!  training,  and  in  helping 
hin  to  adjust  normally  to  his  environme:.;  .n  Lhese  days,  it  is  doubt- 
less that  any  child  may  reasonably  '""e  expected  to  succeed  in  life  if  he 
is  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  eduuition.  Such  an  opportunity,  where 
the  state  has  undertaken  1:^  , provide  it.  is  a  right  which  must  be  made 
available  to  all  on  equal  Lrrir.s. 

In  this  decision,  ihe  Supreme  Court  announced  the  fundatnentai  principle 
that  segregation  in  public  schoo^^  is  a  denial  of  the  equal  protecti-  »n  of  the 
lav;s  and  declared  that  racial  discrimination  in  public  education  is 
unconstitutional. 

Since  1954  there  have  been  many  lawsuits  brought  by  children  and 
parents  with  the  intent  of  stopping  local  school  boards  from  forcing  their 
children  to  attend  segregated  public  schools.  The  courts  maintain  that 
school  boards  have  an  p^nrnnative  duty  to  d::oegregate  schools.  This  in- 
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clu.ies  •■  whatever  sl.ps  tu.^ht  h,.  n.,.c..s.s.rv  t  ,  c:c)nv.rt  to  a  unitary  inon- 
segregatt-d)  system  in  whic:h  racial  disc:riaiit.  >tic,.>.  wcuhl  ho  ehmmau  d 
rfK>t  and  branch.""  ,  . 

Hispanics  also  brought  lawsuits  to  terminate  the  segregation  which  thcA 
tcK.  had  suffered  la  T.S.  v.  Texu.s.^  the  courts  d.  c-.lared  that  the  principles 
T^^^^ini  of  Education  applied  to  the  practice  ,>f  segregatuui  ot 
Mexioin-Americans.  Th.  Distric:t  Court  also  founc  that  ••Mexu:an-Ameri- 
can  students  are  an  itlentifiable.  ethniti-minority  class 

Ir  kVves  V.  School  District  #1."  as  a  result  of  efforts  by  Hispanic  inter- 
venors  'the  Suprc-me  Court  held  that  Hispanic  students  should  be  grouped 
u  ith  blacks  under  a  ••minority"  category  for  the  purposes  ot  school  deseg- 
regation, thus  preventing  a  school  which  was  predominantly  ™mpriscd 
of  students  from  the  two  groups  from  being  considered  desegregated.  The 
practice  of  school  distric:ts  had  been  to  classify  Hispanics  as  .^^hites  thu. 
predominantlv  bl   k  schools  were  -desegregated    by  assigning  H.spani 
students  to  these    chools.  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Ric^ns.  the  use  of  h 
standard  racial  classifications  of  black  and  white  makes  no  ^.=""5- 
these  classifications,  a  Puerto  Rican  family  with  dark-skinned  and  l.ght- 
skinned  children  mav  find  one  child  classified  as  white  and  one  as  black 
,o.  desegregation  purposes.  Such  a  classification  would  have  a  traumatic, 
effect  on  an  otherwise  ui.ified  familv.  ,  , 

It  ■■ ,  thus  evitlent  that  Hispanics  have  either  actively  pushed  for  deseg- 
regation remedies  of  their  own.  while  at  the  same  time  seeding  some  form 
nt1,ilingual  education  as  a  remedy  for  past  discrimination,  or  have  found 
i,  neces^arv  to  actively  collaborate  with  blacks  i.i  desegregation  lawsuits 

initiated  bv  the  latter  when  it  is  oDvu)US  mai  sucii  .uils       ^..^^^  ~  -^-c 

or  contemplated  bilingual  programs.  A  rx,mm-^iuiy  ti.a.  -;;;tr.;;:,Thort 
or  expand  its  bilingual  programs  must  often  decide  m  a  re  atuely  short 
period  of  time  whether  to  intervene  in  the  desegregation  lawsuit.  This 
must  be  done  to  insure  that  student  assignment  procedures  will  give  spc- 
'  rali'consideration  and  priority  to  the  distinct  eaucational  needs  ot  His- 
panic children,  especiallv  those  in  neea  of  Diimgual  instruction. 

Intervention 

If  an  Hisu.nic  community  or  its  representatives  decide  Lhat  it  is  best  to 
intervene  'V  a  desegregation  lawsuit  already  in  progress,  it  must  secure 
tto^evs  or  representation  in  the  le.al  process.  In  such  '--s  the  au.- 
munitv  organization(s).  parents  on  behalf  of  their  c.hildrer.  a-}  the  c.h  . 
dren  themselves  will  be  known  to  the  court  as  ••plaintiffs.  plaintiff- 
nterv-eno,^  ■•  or  simplv  -interx  enors."  The  attorney  for  Hispanics  must 
'mS^  a  motior  to  the  court  seeking  per.nission  to  . 'low  them  to  interven  . 
tha-  is  to  join  the  lawsuit.  This  motion  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Com- 
„;!,!i.,.      ^Hp  one  nreviouslv  discussed.  Th  ■  proposed  interveners 
mus»  showThe  court,  among  other  things,  that  they  have  ?n  interesi  in  tiie 
cTutcome  of  the  existing  litigation;  that  the  attempt  to  -ten-ene  is  ime ly, 
that  the  existing  parties  do  not  represent  their  interests:  and  tha.  the  f.x 
£:ng  parties  u^H  not  be  prejudiced  u  the  intervention  is  permitted. 
■  To  b-  permitted  to  intervene,  the  Hispanic  parents        community^  or- 
oaniyation  must  show  that  their  children  who  atter-  public  schools  have 
Tc  htr  nterest  in  the  outcome  of  the  lawsuit.  This  can  be  done  by  showing 
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that  whatever  decision  the  court  makes  on  a  proposed  edufc:atit)nal  plan 
will  have  an  impact  upon  them,  especially  if  bilingual  programs  may  be 
dismantled  or  adversely  affected  Dy  the  assignment  of  Hispanic  students 
U)  schools  without  such  programs.  If  intervention  is  sought  before  a  final 
re^medy  has  been  ordered  by  the  court,  the  motion  should  b';  consideretl 
timely  by  the  court,  that  is.  aot  too  latt^  in  the  proceedings  to  adversely 
affect' the  original  part':is.  it  u'ill  also  have  to  be  demonstrated  that  the 
interests  of  the  origir^d  parties  are  not  impaired  by  having  the  court  con- 
sider the  irterest^  of  Hispanir  children.  Finally,  it  is  usually  the  case  that 
the  parties  who  brou^/it  the  original  lawsuit  are  not  expert  in  and  have 
not  addressed  the  issu;;  of  bilingual  educational  prograrr.s  in  the  school 
district.  Thus,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  original  parLies  in  the  lawsuit 
have  failed  to  represent  thrj  interests  of  Hispanic  students. 

In  certain  instances,  the  court  must  allow  intervention  because  the  in- 
ter\'enors  have  a  right  to  become  pirt  of  the  suit.  In  other  instances,  in- 
tervention is  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  If  intervention  is 
permitt<->d.  it  may  be  for  all  purposes  or  for  onh'  a  limited  purpose.  In  other 
words,  -he  judge  may  permit  the  plaintiff-interx'enors  to  participate  in  all 
.  aspects  of  the  litigation,  or  he  may  restrict  the  participation  of  the  plaintiff- 
interv'eiiors  to  only  one  stage  of  the  cour,  proceedings. 

The  danger  with  inten-'ening  in  a  desegregation  suit  or  of  bringing  a 
bilingual  educ:ation  lawsuit  in  a  school  district  where;,  desegregation  suit 
is  pending,  is  that  there  is  a  l')i:g  lin^^  of  well-established  court  precedents 
in  the  des'egregation  area  which  plainly  state  tha*.  maintaining  segregated 
schools  is  a  violation  of  the  FourteeDth  Amendment  to  the  Ur.ited  States 
r>in<?titiirion.  A  finding  of  segregated  schools  in  a  parucuiar  community 
;  ni_is  ?«  Finding  of  ^  con*;fitntionaI  \'inlation-  On  the  oiher  hand.  bHin^ual 
education  litigation  is  a  new  held  and  while  courts  have  held  ihaJ  failure 
to  provide  bilingual  educatiur.  school  children  of  limited-KngUsh-speak- 
ing  ability  is  a  viola^io.n  of  fedeial  law.  the  courts,  inciuamg  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  have  not  held  it  to  be  a  constitutio' al  violauon. 
This  means  that  wh'^--  a  judge  is  presented  with  a  segregation  case  and  at 
the  same  time  a  bil  ^ual  education  ca-^e,  the  court  wil!  place  more  im- 
portance on  the  segregation  case  because  it  has  its  basis  in  the  Consdtution 
and  bilingual  education  may  be  subordinated.  Its  basis  is  in  federal  law. 
but  not  in  the  Const.it Jtion. 

In  sum,  Hispanic  communities  considering  litigation  to  achieve  bilin- 
gual education  and/ or  desegregation  are  faced  with  several  alternatives. 
Thev  can  intervene  in  an  existing  desegregation  lawsuit  as  has  been  dis- 
cuFsed.  Or.  they  can  initnte  a  separate  bilingual  education  iawsuit  without 
intiifvening  in  the  desegregation  case.  However,  the  court  may  consolidate 
:nese  two  lawsuits  and  treat  them  as  one.  In  addition,  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity may  bring  a  desegregation  lawsuit  of  its  owm  and  request  bilingual 
education  as  part  of  the  remedy.  In  fact,  in  the  Southwest,  in  a  number  of 
desegregation  suits,  courts  have  ordered  the  implementation  ot  tiUmgual 
education  programs  as  affirmative jelief  for  past  discrimination.  However, 
bilingual  education  cases  have,  to  date,  not  been  decided  on  the  original 
constitutional  grounds  argued,  but  rather  as  a  violation  of  federal  law. 

There  is  a  need  for  those  seeking  desegregation  and  those  desiring  bi- 
lingual education  to  work  together  and  reconcile  any  differences.  The  two 
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conL:fpt.s  arcMiot  iiu:onipatible,  for  both  seek  the  sai..:  end;  an  eo.ual  .'p- 
portunitv  tor  quality  edur.atio...  Kftective  bilins-ual  education  programs 
can  be  imolemented  in  a  desegregated  sciiool  svstem;  desegr...ation  i.  .uk 
adverselv-aftected  bv  ihe  preser.ce  of  bilingual  ^'^f^'^^^^"^^'^^ 
voc^tes  of  desegregation  and  bilingual  edu'^at-on  live  in  the  ^me  .om^ 
•vunity  and  thev  must  take  the  lead  to  avoid  contliots  and  co.ilrontation.. 

The'area  we  have  sought  to  describe  is  a  very  sensitive  one  which  must 
b.-  given  much  thought  and  planning  by  the  Hispanic  community  ,ne 
most  important  task  u:  providing  form  and  direction  to  .ne  goal  ot  obtanv 
ing  effective  school  desegregation  and  bilingual  education  is  one  uhich 
uUimately  rests  on  the  Hispanic  community.'" 


EPILOGUE 

The  strategy  discussed  in  this  paper-litigation  in  behalf  of  bil^-gual- 
birultural  education  premised  on  the  right  to  equal  educational  opponu- 
nitv-is  onlv  one  avenue  in  the  quest  to  insure  quality  education  tor  Puer  o 
Riran  children.  But  this  strategy  hr.s  limitations  As  has  been  repeated! 
nutpd  the  courts  and  school  personnel  tend  to  view  bilingual  education 
as  cumpensatorv.  Thev  see  its  goal  as  merely  remedy  the  c  :ld  s  1-ck  ot 
En  Slanguage  skills,  For  this  reas.n.  and  because  ct  other  misconcep- 
tions about  the  maintenance  model,  the  transitional  model  -s  the  basic 
pro-^ram  that  has  bee:,  achie.ed  th.rough  litigMion.  The  mere 
fmpi-menting  bilingual  education  makes  many  English  monol  ngual 
teachers  :.nd  their  unions  uneasy  and  insecure  becau..a  of  fear^  thaMhey 

,r,av  h<..  Hi>;Dl;.-.ed  bv  biiinsual  teachers,  or,  ucc^i^=^  ^-    STZ""" 

rJnorance  and  other  attitudes.  Court  interveui.'  ).i  n.  cuu^Ug..o.  ...^  j.. 
mav  serve  to  further  .Uenate  many  teachers  and  their  vinions  to  the  extent 
that  the  merits  of  court-ordered  progra  ns  hecome  muddled. 

ir  additic  1,  since  biling  lal  education  law.  aits  are  many  times  filed 
while  desegregation  suits  are  pending,  the  bilLngua  education  claim.s  may- 
be ubordinated  or  e/en  rejected  by  the  coi-ts.  While  the  courts  have  ruled 
on  the  unconstitutionalitv  of  sesr..^ation,  the  right  tc  bilingual  education 
rests  on  federal  laws  and  HEW  guidelines  that  interpret  those  laws,  and 
not  on  the  United  States  Constitr.tion. 

Furthermore  attaining  bilingual  education  through  ''''gf  °" 
school  district  does  not  effect  cniidren  who  may  direly  need  it  in  other 
dist nets  in  the  same  state,  indeed,  in  a  neighboring  school  distnct.  And, 

0  course  litigation  takes  a  long  time.  Advocates  of  bilingual  education. 

1  thev  pursue  the  legal  route,  must  wait  years  from  the  time  the  decision 
made  to  seek  redress  until  final  disposition.  During  this  time,  Puerto 

Ricr  hUdren  continue  to  languish  in  the  schools  without  any  programs 
w.U  insure  their  effective  participation  in  the  ecucational  process. 
As  this  paper  attests,  of  course,  we  dc  not  re|ea  tne  ''^'gation  straiegy. 
Bilingual  eduction,  although  not  yet  a  constitutional  nght.  is  well-embed 
ded  \n  the  law  bv  virtue  of  the  favorable  court  decisions  that  hu\e  been 
:,ained  Uwsuits  can  be  a  tool  for  powerless  communities  to  organize 
^oa inst  school  officials  who  fear  the  negative  publu.ity  and  who  are  con- 
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cevned  with  the  cusis  t)f  cleturuiiiig  a  lawsuit.  Tht^y  luay  alsu  pruvieie  tht' 
stimulus  for  the  passage  of  slate  legislation  fcjr  bilingual  educ:atiun.  How- 
ever.  it  is  our  position  that,  although  use  of  the  legal  process  snoulci  hi? 
maximized,  its  limitations  shoidd  be  kept  clearly  in  "iew  and  other  alter- 
natives, especially  continuous  pressure  for  adrniaistrativf  and  legislative 
actioiis.  should  be  simullaru.-ously  explortid  in  all  cases. 


APFJMDIX 

Questions  the  .Adons  -lust  .Adtiress 

To  ensur*i  optimum  involvement  in  tlie  lawsuit  (thai  is.  Ui  participate 
comfortably  and  effectivelv).  those  intending  engagement  in  thc^  lawsuit 
■hould  seek  answers  to  tht;  questions  which  we  pose  rierc'.  Some  ot  ihr. 
questions  can  be  answered  for  the  clieiitis)  or  the  community  nt?rson(s] 
by  the  educator(s)  or  the  lawyer(s).  Oth^^rs,  they  will  have  to  a.iswer  for 
themselves. 

Some  of  the  questions  should  be  direcred  to  the  attorneys.  This  can  be 
done  by  members  of  the  community  organization,  those  who  are.  initially 
seeking  lawvers  who  are  willing  to  file  thtj  suit,  or  the  clit:nts.  The  answers 
to  many  of  the  questions  intended  for  the  attorneys  will  help  to  determine 
the  type  of  relationship  that  will  be  h^d  vvith  ihe  attorneys  and  the  input 
and  intluence  that  the  community  will  have  in  directing  the  lawsuit. 

We  also  suggest  questions  that  the  educators  can  ask  themse;>es.  These 
will  hopefully  aid  them  ir  pl-.r.ning,  the  extent  of  their  involvement,  as 
well  as  in  preparing  for  what  may  be  stormy  confrontation  with  school 
board  members  and  school  administrators. 

There  mav  come  a  time  during  the  course  ot  tne  iaws-.:iT,  or  cJcnng  the 
implementation  of  the  resulting  program,  when  those  wno  had  a  l.and  m 
the  la'A'suit  will  have  to  answer  these  questions  for  someone. 

Questions  to  be  posed  by  prospe  :tive  ciients; 

A.  To  what  extent  should  I  become  involved  in  this  iawsui- V 

1.  Should  I  become  a  named  plaintiff? 

2.  Should  I  allow  the  lawyers  and  other  community  pnv-,nv.  to 
meet  with  andlest  my  children  to  see  if  f^'  ■  ould  b^:i:../it  -rom 
e  bilingual-bicultural  program,  but  not  b^^.  :  >a    nam*:?'::  plaicwifi:' 

A.  Should  I  actively  participate  but  not  Ipf  ^.y  name  or  thai  of  my 
:hildren  to  the  lawsuit':* 

B.  '.  ..at  does  my  role  as  a  nan^jed  plaintiff  eu  i/''^' 

1.  Will  I  attend  court  proceedings'.^ 

2.  Will  I  have  .o  give  an  affidavit  (sworn  element)? 

Will  I  have  to  give  a  deposition  (answers  to  oral  questions  out- 
side of  the  court  under  oatli)  to  the  attorneys  of  the  school  district? 
4.  Will  I  be  consulted  on  any  final  settlement'^ 

T»r.MI   T  — *^  *#^of;ft'  r^r>  ^  ii-;tr^^oc   in  Q      '  trial  r\r  Vi       ri  n  o 

6.  Will  meetings  be  held  in  tht)  t:ommunity,  and  will  I  attend? 

7.  Will  1  hi)  corisulted  by  ihe  lavr/ers?  the  teachers?  the  community 
organization? 

8.  Will  I  be  involved  in  demonstrations? 
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[).  Will  there  br.  a  lu; .vsletitT  to  iiilorni  us  of  the  prog  .-ss  of  the 

lawsuit?  . 
lO'  Will  there  be  one  person  [  can  call  for  iruormatioii  on  liie  i:.wsuit: 
Ho'.v  shall  1  monitor  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  laws'i:^  or  auy 
ordt.T  of  iho  court? 
1.  Will  1  help  make  reports  to  the  community  or'-;am/a'ion  on  com- 
pliance or  violation  of  a  court-ordereii  program? 
\Vill  I  help  gathiT  ihf(jrmation  on  tht?  programs  established  by 
the  school  district? 

3.  Will  1  report  die  results  of  the  program  on  my  childfe[i  to  ttie 
parents'  organization? 

4.  Will  I  assist  the  community  orgaiii^atdon  i:i  prepaung  reports 
on  the  state  of  compliance? 

5    Will  i  testify  as  a  witness  in  any  proceeding.-  to  enforce  the  cf^urt- 

ordered  program? 
b.  Will  i  help  raise  funds  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  monitonng: 
7    M(nv  will  1  work  with  the  teachers  in  ±e  program,  and  the  ad- 
ministrator of  me  program  to  insure  that  the  terms  o^  ?ny  court 
ordcT  are  in  fact  met? 
;;hat  does  my  role  as  a  member  of  the  comm.unity  orgam>:at»Lm  in- 
■  olved  i.i  the  lawsuit  entail? 
i    Will  i  help  t{)  tind  parents  whose  children  cannot  tunchon  et- 
tectivoly  in  the  tlnglish-oaiy  schools  so  that  these  can  >com  ■ 
involved  in  the  lawsuiv?  ^  _ 

2.  Will  I  inter\-iew  children  to  ideiU.ify  those  wiui  Ue  Knids  ot 

needs  (o  be  addressed  by  the  lawsuit? 
:i    Will  I  particioale  in  demonstrations? 

4.  Will  1  be  ir.voived  in  any  negotiations  with  the  school  authorities:  :^ 

5.  Wi^5  T  eive  deoositions  to  the  attorneys  ()r  the  school  disiriLlV 
a.  Will  1  be  called  to  testif\'  as  a  witness  in  any  trial  or  hearing r 

7  '^'i'l  1  be  .called  upon  to  provide  an  affidavit  or  to  assist  the 
lau-yer  in  obtaining  ihe  aifidaw^  of  others  who  have  the  infor- 
mation sought?  ^ 

What  should  I  be  thinking  about  during  the  implemenrntion  of  the 

bilingual  program? 

1.  What  is  the  extent  o:  .-arental  involvement  tnat  any  program 
should  have'.'' 

2.  What  are  the  purposes  to  be  served  in  any  educational  program. 
J  What  do  I  want  mv  child  to  learn  from  an  educational  program  f 
4.  What  types  of  educational  personnel  should  be  recruited  tor  the 

crogram?  ^. 
What  level  of  funding  should  be  pr./icied  to  meet  tht;  needs  (u 

;his  urogram?  _ 
b.  Oo  1  fiivor  maintenance  bilingual  (Klucation  or  transitional  t)i- 

lingual  education? 

■/.  HOU'  snfjuui  my  c:iniu  oe  icsieu  I'-n  ^^<j^t..^   i--  c>  • 

^    VVho   -Muld  appoint  the  administrators  of  the  program':* 

Whf)  shail  !he  administrators  of  the  progiam  rem.ain  accountabit 

Lo:  parents?  teach(T5?  scho(jl  authorities? 
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^ursli'  '  s  [(.)  ask  thr  Kiu'vcrs; 
).  I'vciur  U'ha'  corKiitioris  u'ill  th«!\  take  the  uast.'';' 
...      tiat  role,  if  any.  will  the  c:u:umunity  play  in  shapir.jj;  th''.' 
CA)nipIaint? 

3.  \\:\\  !hr;  ]^^gal  ori^anization  dllow  :hv.  t;oni;iluiiiLy  tu  si'lm.t  wliii-h 
itti.)niey(sj  will  be  assigned  to  t:t)iuiuc:t  tht:  lawsuit? 

4.  \\":  ;1  the  community  help  to/ievelop  the  plan  tor  relief  whieii  will 
oud:ne  the  type  of  program  the  sv.hcioi  children  may  receive'.^ 

5.  C^^u  the  community  share  in  any  attorneys'  fees  that  the  h.'gal 
sttr\  ices  or  defense  fund  will  receiv  e? 

6.  Will  the  community  be  permiitt;d  to  o\ersee  and  or  monitor  the 
implementation  of'any  program  secured  b\'  litigation? 

7.  Will  resources  be  made  available  to  the  (;ommunity  to  monitor 
the  implementation  of  any  program,  including  but  not  limited  to 
sharing  in  any  attorneys"  fees? 

8.  Will  the  attorneys  consult  with  the  community  on  any  and  e\  t.Ty 
motion  brought  by  or  defended  by  the  attornt?y? 

y.  Will  the  attorneys  invite  the  participation  or  the  attL^ndance  of  the 
community  at  each  court  proceeding  in  the  litigation  of  the 
lawsuit? 

lU.  Will  the  attorneys  meet  with  members  of  the  community  and  keep 
them  informed  of  each  step  taken  in  litigating  ;he  lawsuit,  in- 
cluding disco ver\'  and  the  shaping  of  a  final  program  for  relief? 

11.  Will  the  community  be  able  to  veto  a  particular  litigation  strategy 
and  or  tvpes  of  programs  or  final  plans  proposed  by  the  attorneys 
and  their  experts? 

12.  Will  the  attorneys  allow  the  c:omniunity  to  meet  with  experts  en- 
gaged in  their  behalf,  in  order  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  suit  as 
vv cli  as  the  experts  cuiitrioution, 

t'J.  uhat  wiii  be  ihe  extern  of  ihe  invoivemeui.  of  die  ui^aidz-aLiuucil 
plaintiff  in  the  lawsuit? 

H.  Will  the  community  be  permitted  to  issue  press  releases  and  pub- 
lic notices  regarding  the  litigation? 

15.  Will  community  members  receive  copies  of  all  legal  papers  filed 
in  the  lawsuit  as  well  as  explanations  prepared  in  language 
understandable  to  laypersons? 

16.  What  will  be  the  role  of  any  local  counsel?  Will  the  out-of-state 
de^fense  organization  attorneys  be  accountable  to  the  community 
and  to  the  local  counsel;  and.  if  so.  in  what  form? 

Questions  to  be  posed  by  educQtors: 

What  will  be  the  extent  of  my  involvement  in  the  lawsuit? 

1.  Will  I  help  organize  parents  for  the  lawsuit? 

2.  Will  I  assist  the  lawyers  to  organize  mee;tings  with  parents  and 
children? 

[],  Will  I  identif^y  children  who  are  Hispanic? 

4.  Will  I  identity  Hispanic  cnddren  who  carinoi  funcnon  eiTecdveiy 
in  the  English-only  curriculum? 

5.  Will  I  become  a  member  of  the  community  organization? 
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6  Will  1  attempt  tu  obtain  aiul  evaluate  fur  tho  lawyers  statistics  aiK 

■  facts  which  mav  be  available  from  the  school  systt^m  which  tend 
to  portray  the  educational  plight  of  hUspanic  children  in  the  school 
svstem: 

7  \Vill  I  identifv  what  programs  are  in  need  of  iniprovenieiu 

8.  Will  1  work  with  the  Parent-Teacher  Associiations  on  behalt  ut  the 

lawsuit?  . 

9.  Will  1  encourage  parents  to  attend  meetings  u[  the  commuratx 

organization? 
U).  Will  1  part:  ipate  in  demonstrations? 
1 1    Will  1  atter.d  court  proceedings? 

12.  W'-iU  1  be  called  upon  to  give  an  affidavit  regarding  information 

1  may  have  about  the  school  system? 

Will'l  be  called  as  a  witness  in  any  trial  or  hearing.^ 
■14"  Will  mv  activity  on  behalf  of  the  lawsuit  be  protected  by  the  First 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  by  other 

laws  and  cases?  ,  . 

15   Will  the  attomevs  involved  in  the  lawsuit  represent  me  or  bring 

■  '  a  suit  on  mv  behalf  if  the  school  board  fires  me  or  disciplines  me 

because  of  my  activities  in  connection  with  bilingual  education. 
Some,  genera/  questions  that  the  educator  should  consider  /or  imple- 
menting the  program:  ,  ,  .    ,^     1  _9 

1  What  should  constitute  a  model  bilingual-bicuitural  program? 

2  Which  bilingual  program  model  best  meets  the  educational  needs 
of  children  and  the  aspirations  of  the  community? 

3  How  should  students  who  need  the  program  be  identified? 

4  How  will  the  progress  of  students  in  the  program  be  measured.-' 

5  What  should  be  the  student.'teacher  ratio  in  th.e  bilingual  program? 
6.  What  courses  should  be  taught  in  Spanish?,  m  English?  m  differ- 
ent combinations  of  English  and  Spanish?  .  ^ 

T  vvh;,t  ;,rtivities  should  the  children  in  tne  program  snare  wil-. 
o-    T  students  who  are  not  in  the  program? 

8.  How  should  the  bilingual  school  curriculum  change  from  year  to 

9.  What  kind  of  materials  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  support  the 
needs  and  aims  0:  the  curriculum?  ■ 

10  How  will  teachers  be  recruited  for  the  program?  Uill  they  have 
"  to  meet  anv  licensing  requirements^  Will  current  licensing  re- 
quirements'have  to  be  changed  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
number  of  teachers? 

n.  Will  community'  and  senior  colleges  be  encouraged  to  train  pro- 
spective personnel  for  th  program? 

12.  How  will  teachers  keep  up  with  new  developments  m  bningual 
education  in  the  rest  of  the  country? 

13.  What  methods  should  be  employed  in  teaching  students  in  bi- 
lingual programs?  ^  . 

14.  When  should  a  student  enter  a  bilingual  program:  U...-n  is  tne 
nest  time  for  him.he.T  to  leave?  ,  . 

15.  How  do  you  measure  a  teacher's  competence  in  ^panisn  auu  nn^- 
lish?  A  student's  competence? 
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lo.  What  kind  ol'  rn^'asure  will  hit  developed  tc>  assess  the.  eft'ec:tive- 
nijss  of  the  program? 

17.  What  level  of  funding  will  be  necessar\'  to  support  Lhis  program': 

18.  What  should  be  the  source  of  sueh  funding  (city  'ax  levy,  state  or 
federal)? 

19.  What  will  be  ::\y  role  in  monitoring  compliance  with  tht.'  c:ourt- 
ordered  program? 

20.  How  will  m.y  involvement  in  the  lawsuit  afft:t:t  my  independent:!^ 
as  a  teacher  and  edutuitor? 


NOTES 

1.  The  Puerto  Rican  I.egal  Defense  &  Education  Kund,  Inc.;  the  Mexican 
American  Legal  Defense  &  Educational  Fund.  Inc.;  the  C'enter  for  Con- 
stitutional Rights;  the  SAACP  Legal  Defense  8:  Education  Fund.  Inez 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  L'nion;  and  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advan  -ment  of  Colored  People. 

2.  There  is  a  possibility  that  if  the  jase  is  won.  the  court  may  allow  such 
agencies  to  gain  attornr-y's  fee:,  from  the  defendants. 

3.  Since  these  agencies  generally  employ  small  legal  staffs  and  since 
their  funds  are  not  unlimited  and  since,  generally,  it  is  their  policy 
to  atlempt  to  persuade  the  courts  to  make  new  and  or  good  law,  whether 
or  not  a  oise  can  be  won  and  whether  it  has  pottMtial  for  establishing 

'    good  law  are  important  considerations. 

4.  In  one  lawsuit  in  Connecticut  there  v;erc  approximately  twenty  named 
indivi.dual  pi^dntiffs.  all  of  whom  were  inactive.  There  was  also  an 
organizatior'rdi  plaintiff,  three  of  whose  members  were  active.  The  lat- 

'  tor  three  wv.re  all  Puerto  Rican,  One  was  a  female  in  her  sixties  with 
a  daughter  who  attended  college.  The  other  two  were  ..  des.  One  of 

-  -.^1        _1:-F  1;..  r>x         -.N  r>  '^o mn  n^ttr  anrl  nor!  t\vo 

liiCbC  iliaiCS  ii^L  live  14.  ».ii«^  •  «.o^  .-^^  - 

■   .,  .  ...  f      I    _  1  _i  1  U:\:  \  .v^ 

voun^  cMuuren,  neunei  ui  wiiwm  vvoul^a  uc  onfj^uit  ly^i  ^**tii^««*  v-^* 
ucation  under  most  present  state  or  federal  standards.  The  oliier  male 
had  high  school-  and  college-age  children,  none  of  whom  would  be 
eligible  for  bilingual  education.  In  a  lawsuit  filed  in  New  York  State, 
there  were  approximately  twenty  named  plaintiffs  and  one  organi- 
zational plaintiff.  Members  of  the  community  organization  were  active 
while  named  plaintiffs  were  not, 

5.  Members  of  the  organizational  plaintiff  may  be  active  non-clients.  The 
organizational  plaintiff  which  is  also  active  is.  of  course,  properly 
characterized  as  an  active  client  since  it  has  retained  the  lawyer  and 
is  a  bonarlde  client.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  its  members  are  non- 
individual  clients  of  the  lawyer.  However,  some  of  its  members  may 
also  be  clients — active  or  inactive. 

6.  All  parties  who  bring  a  lawsuit  must  ha^?e  "standing"  to  sue.  This 
means  that  they  must  be  sufficiently  injured  or  aggrieved.  Here,  de- 
fendants w:}uld'  allege  that  the  organization  has  not  been  harm.ed  or 
injured  by  the  alleged  conduct  of  defendants;  or.  that  it  do-.s  not  have 
;»nthnrifv  frnm  it.s  mpmber.^hiD  if'  bring  the  lawsuit, 

7   ^:rr.-n' v.' County  School  Board.        U.S.  430.  437-438  (1968), 
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■.Ul  F.  Supp.  24  (H.O.  Tex.,  l')71).  u(T  ci  ^.46  F  2d  ^,18  (1972), 

to-  further  discussion  on  the  bilingual  education  d.segregaUon  ,ssue 
;  e  b'  i:v>ua;  Education  and  D.se,re.,ution:  A  N  nv  D.mensu>n  u.U^ 
:,ul  h-.lurutiona!  D,..:,.si..n-Muki.n,.  Ri<:ardo  R.  5-ernandez  and    a  i  a 
T.  Guskin.-pp..l-10;  ir,-2  1  and  footnotes,  m  Bihn;.ual  ul.or,. 
l.,;:"ontainc  and  Golubi....;:k,  editors. 
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NEW  JERSEY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BILINGU.^ 
EDUCATION  CERTIFICATION  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO 
FEDERAL  AND  STATE  LEGISLATION 

Ana  Maria  Schuhmann 

On  january  8.  1975  thf  New  Jersey  Bilingual  Hduc:atk)n  Act  [St^iiato  Hill 
No.  811)  was  signed  into  law  by  Gu^ernor  Brendan  li;  rne.  The  N.].  Bilin- 
gual Act.  modeled  after  the  Massachusetts  bilingual  law.  is  iransitioiial  in 
nature  anil  mandates  the  establishment  or  bilingual  education  program 
in  ariy  school  district  having  more  than  twenty  pupils  of  limited-Knglish- 
speaking  ability  in  any  one  language  classification.  Before  the  Bilingual 
Educati(jn  Act  was  enacted,  work  had  proceeded  low^ard  establishing  cer- 
tification r^jquirements  for  bilingual  e  .ucation  ttachers.  After  more  than 
a  year  of  planning  and  deliberation,  a  statewide  subcommittee  on  Bilin- 
gual Educ;ation  and  English  as  a  Second  Language  Clertification '  submitted 
two  separate  proposals  to  the  S..ito  Board  of  Education.  These  regulations 
were  approved  on  October  1.  1975.  — 

According  to  bilingual-bicultur:!  certification  regulations  (Authority 
N'lSA  18A:6-:h  et.seq.-NJSA  18:35-15-26).  to  receive  an  endorsement  in 
b' lingual  education  in  New  jersey,  a  teacher  must  hold  both  a  bachelor's 
degree  based  upon  a  four-year  program  in  an  accredited  college  and  a 
regular  teaching  certificate  in  another  field.  In  addition,  a  teacher  must 
coriiplete  twenty-four  semester-hour  credits  in  bilingual-bicultural  edu- 
cation and  demonstrate  verbal  and  wTitten  proficiency  in  both  English  and 
LTlt.'  (;uier  language  Ubeu  ab  a  intruium  ui  niba  at^nun.  Hit-  otavtj  L^v^t^aitmcju. 
01  'Education  bureau  of  Teacher  Education  and  At^iwitnuit.  Credeiuiaii> 
maintains  responsibility  for  moi.iioring  the  implementation  of  these  reg- 
ulations (Brown.  1978-A).  ^  - 

In  March  1979.  more  ^han  three  years  after  the  enactment  of  certification 
regulal.ons.  almost  one- third  of  New  Jersey's  bilingual  education  teachers 
were  in  danger  of  losing  their  jobs.  These  teachers  could  not  be  certified 
under  these  regulations  becaust?  they  had  not  achieved  the  minimal  levels 
of  language  proficiency  set  by  the  NJ.  Department  of  Education.  The  sit- 
uation was  complicat^-'d  further  because  a  great  many  of  these  3./7  teachers 
,  were  tenured  ar:d.  because  of  seniority  and  other  certification,  have 
"bumping  rights"  over  other  personnel  who  were  in  regular  classroom.s 
(Brown.  1978-B).  Language  proficiency  is  not  a  requirement  for  regular 
elementary'  or  secondary  certification  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  requiremient 
only  for  Dilingnal  education  and  for  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL). 

Why  does  thiS  'situation,  which  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
has  classified  as  an  "emergency."- exist  in  New  Jersey? 

This  paper  will'examine  the  rlevelopmont  of  federal  and  state  bilingual 
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education  iegislatiun  in  a»  attempt  tc.  det,  :n>me  .t.s  ett,-c:t  on  anguagt 
policv,  on  the  regulations  and  implcmer.tation  ot  programs,  and  on  ■ 
Ut'ication  reouirements  for  teachers  in  New  lersey.  Special  em  'hasi.  ^mH 
l-;  .,iven  to  the  controversial  language  proficiency  requirements,  an  issue 
d;arhas  polarized  the  advo<..:e.  of  bilingual  education  m  he  s.at.^  The 
,c,68  Bilingual  Education  Act  -..-ili  be  discussed  hrst.  to  iovv.;.d  a>  Oil 
ainendn-.ents  of  1974.  the  Massachusetts  Tr..  .itional  Uvv.  the  New  )ers.. 
Bilingual  Law  and.  finally,  the  Bilingual  Act  oi  r-i/8. 

Federal  Legislation 

The  1968  Bilingual  Education  Act  (Title  VII  Amendment  to  the  Elemen- 
tarv-  and  Secondar.  Act  of  1965)  provided  funds  to  local  education  agen- 
c  ,  to  -develop  and  carry  out  new  and  imaginative  progrnms  to  nied 
the  special  needs  of  children  of  limited-English-speaking  ability  (L.SA.. 
380B  ■  ^68)  However,  the  implementation  of  bilingual  programs  under 
the  1968  Bilingual  Education  Act  has  revealed  that  one  ot  its  weaknesses 
is  the  fack  of  explicit  -.age  (Molin  1978).  Gaarder  (1977)  s  messes  the 
ambiguitv  with  which  Lhe  Bilingual  Act  was  worded,  noting  that  Con- 
gress couched  its  extraordinarily  generous  and  innovative  legislation  in 
fupport  or  dual-language  public  schooling  in  cerras  that  permit  bo. h  the 
Pthmx.entrists  and  the  cultural  pluralists  to  see  what  hey  want  to  see  n 
the  \ct  •■  Gaarder  (1978)  adds  that,  under  the  stress  ot  creating  proposals 
for  the  Act  by  1969.  differing  patterns  of  federal  and  local  administration 
of  the  program  were  quickly  developed.  ,  n    (    ^  a 

New  ler^ev  chose  to  see  cultural  pluralism  in  the  Act.  I-ederaily  funded 
bilingual  education  pilot  projects  were  started  in  1969  and  19.0  in  bnion 
ntv  Newark  lersey  Citv  Perth  Ambov  and  Vineland  (a  four-distnct  con- 
SSium  -  ::d  Sson. -Elizabeth  andlakew-oodl^^^^^ 
serve  large  populations  of  Spanish-speakiag  children  (\.\  T.me.s.  19.  )^ 
m  their  haste  to  develop  bilingual  education  programs  funded  under  Title 
VII.  local  school  districts  "minimized  the  importance  o.  employing  in 
bilingual  education  programs  only  well-prepared  t^aAers  and  adminis- 
trators, stronsly  literate  in  the  non-English  tongue  and  highly  knowledge- 
ahi^  nf  the  ■^fher  culture"  (Gaarder.  1978).  _    /  .  .,  . 

"r-^^.A^^  r-.tpc  thp  first  exDlanation  tor  tnis  pnenomenon  uie  idci  u.o. 
■•.TsTsoanish.  speakers  were  victims  of  an  educational  poucy  mat  iiau 
n-eviouslv  de;dgrated  their  mother  tongue,  discouraged  them  fr  ,m  using 
Lnd  virtuallv  Assured  their  .iliteracy  in  it."  This  was  not  the  case  in  New 
lersev.  Bv  the  tin,e  the  first  Title  VII  pr,;iects  were  '"^P^''.  "J'-^^^^;, 
100  600  Cuban  refugees  had  settled  in  the  state,  more  than  hah  tb  .n.  in 
i^^e  twia  cities  of  Union  City  and  West  New  York,  where  they  became  a 
maioritv  of  the  local  population  (Vac.ey  and  Eeebe  19..).  Many  ot  these 
CTa^  refugees  were  professionals  and  many  had  long  teaching,  careers 
bein:ui  them.  When  bilincual  education  programs  startec  in  N' w  )ersoy 
in  !')6')  and  Vi7 J.  these  professionals  were  tapped. 

Man  •  nativ,^  Spanish  teachers,  who  had  degrek  cro.ii  their  native  oun- 
tnei  revalidated  their  credentia  .  by  going  back  colfege.  Because  .acre 
were  no  bilinga...  education  teacher  training  program,  at  the  ''me.  many 
..nrolled  in  .Spani.sh  as  a  .Second  Language  progr.t  is  and  received  certifica- 
tion and  master-s  degrees  in  .Spani.sh.  A  suit  has  recent  y  been  instituted 
by  the  participants  in  one  sue  :  program  .•mplemented  uy  a  tate 
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college.  I:i  ci  class  action  suit,  the  graduates  of  that  proyjain  claini  to  havr? 
received  a  '■monolinguar"  (Spanish]  ratiitjr  than  biHngual  e(iiu:iiti(4n.  an 
educaUon  that  did  no:  prepare  ihem  to  pass  tlie  proilciency  exan\s  lati?: 
recjiiiied  for  ;;crtit'icdti.jn  (tiidalgo.  1978}. 

The  model  tor  bilingual  sch()rtling  adopted  b\'  most  programs  in  New 
Jrjrse\"  in  the  beginning  years  undtT  Title  \'.as  the  teani-teac.hir. .:  ap-  ■ 
proach  where  (a)  in  a  parf-iaily^inLtjy^riLed  t"ull-da\  :.)roi;ram.  two  teac:hers 
-vere  used  per  classroom,  one  a;,n^Live  speaker  of  Spc-.nisli.  the  uliier  a 
native  speaker  or'  English,  or  (b)  in  a  team-teaching  ha.f-day  program,  two 
teachers,  one  Spanish-dominant  and  one  Flnglish-dominant.  exchanged 
ch^ss  groups  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day.  (These  two  approac:!:es  have  been 
discvjsc*^d  by  Reyes.  1975.)  In  either  case,  the  English-dominant  teacher 
v.'as  respoiic'ble  for  instruction  in  English  and  ESL,  while  the  Spanish- 
domi  lant  teachei  '^onducted  the  curriculum  content  in  Spanish,  and  taaght 
Spanitjh  ds  both  first  ar.d  second  languages.  Newark's  Bilingiial-Bicultur^A 
Program  Description  (1970)  states:  "'Based  on  the  principle  that  a  chilcf\ 
will  learn  better  and  faster  in  the  laaguage  in  which  he  is  dominant, 
children  havtj  been  grouped  according  to  la.nguage  dominance  and  receive 
instrut:tioa  in  the  sui^ject  area  by  a  teachin'  wiiC  masters  that  language. 
The  native  English-speaking  teacher  teaches  ESL  and  EngHsh  as  a  first 
language  and  the  Spanish-speaking  teacher  teache^  Spanish  as  :.'  second 
language  and  Spanish  as  a  first  language.  They  also  teach  basic  ct^ntt-nt 
areas  in  the  language  of  the  students'  dominance." 

In  the  early  Ui70s.  proficiency  in  two  languages  was  not  a  criterion  for 
the  hiring  of  teacht^rs  for  the  bilingual  etiuc^tion  programs  in  New  le'sey. 
Instruction  in  two  languages  was  achieved  by  employing  two  teac:hers. 
i^ach  proficient  in  one  of  the  languages  of  instruction. 

In  1971.  the^  U.S.  Division  of  Bilingual  Education  attempted  to  assist 
school  districts  more  extensively  by  issuing  guildclines  -describing  the 
purpose  of  bilingual  education  and  the  use  of  two  languages  ;)f  instruction 
(Molina.  1978).  These  guidelines  and  the  philosophical  posilion  of  Title 
VII  sugges  -id  a  language-maintenance  approach  to  bilingu-^l  education, 
seeking  fluency  and  litriracy  in  Doth  languages,  "his  early  maintenance 
philosoph\"  was  reflected  in  the  bilingual  progr3n*:s  in  New  lersey  at  the 
rime  Te^jf:her<s  who  w^orked  in  the  federally  fundea  proiects  and  who  wertj 
:r.ton''e\**?''i  f'^r  this  npnor  rpr;^!)  nn  nrp<:siirp  from  Jn,<^  pHmi ni.sJratinn  to 
develop  the  English  skills  of  the  children  so  that  they  might  be  integrated 
into  the  "regular"  program  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
teachers  interviewed  recall  being  "forbidden  to  teacPTin  their  second 
language."      ,      *  , 

The  federal  Education  Amendments  of  1974.  which  expanded  the  orig- 
inal Bilingual  Education  Act  of  19(58.  were  clearly  transitional  in  nature. 
In  a  transitional  program,  the  langi^age  of  the  children  is  used  in  the  early 
grades  to  the  extent  necessary  to  allow  pupi!s  to  adjust  to  school  and, or 
to  master  subject  matiC'r  until  iheir  skill  in  English  is  developed  to  the 
point  where  it  alone  can  be  us^'d  as  the  medium  of  instruction  (Fishman. 
1976).  ' 

The  1974  Act  encouraged  and  provided  financial  assistance  for  the  as- 
'r.blishment  and  operation  of  txiacational  [urograms  using  bilinmial  edu- 
fxitional  practices.  techni(|ues  and  rnethoi's  designed  to  enable  children  of 
limited-English-spf'aking  ability  to  achieve  competenc  "n  the  English  Ian- 


-ua-i,-.  !-'urt:ie.rnK.re.  ;l:r  a.n  sp.uti...  that  in  a  pn-srani  uf  bilingual  rdu 
:-ation  "th.ere  is  instructiun  given  in.  .nd  study  ot,  •■.nghsh  and  to  the 
,-xte:U  necessary  to  allo-.v  a  cnild  to  progress  effectivelv  tnrous.i  ihv.  edu- 
.:atK;na]  system',  die  nati' e  language  of  the  chiklren  ot  limit.;d-Ln;'hsh- 
srjeaiving  abliity"  li'.l..  WA-.m)].  The  Bilingual  .\ct  of  !^):4  tnus  establishet: 
the  learning  of  English  ...nd  orr.-ctivc  progn-ss  in  si.iun.l  as  g-..aN  tor  bilin- 
gual education  [Molina,  U.)781._ 

S:Gte  Legisiut;;);! 

The  first  .Tiandatorv  bilingual  education  legislation  passi^d  by  a  .state, 
the  ly;!  Massachusetts  Bilingual  Act,  •'contributed  much  to  insututu.n- 
ahze  the  concept  of  U-ansitional  bilingual  oducation"  (Gonzalez,  19.81 
Th's  lau  provides  that  a  child  of  limited-English-speaking  ability  shall 
remain  in  the  program  for  a  period  of  three  years  or  until  such  time  as  ne 
or  sh-  achieves  a  level  of  Engl'sh  language  skills  that  .enable  him  or  her 
to  perform  successfully  in  classes  where  i.istruction  is  given  onlv  in  Eng- 
lish whichever  shall  occur  first  (Irizarry,  1978).  .  ,,     .  ■ 

in  \ew  jersev  enacted  its  Bilingual  EaucationJ.aw.  lu  lowing  the 

transitional  m(;del  set  bv  Massachusetts  and  by  the  federal  Bilingual  Act 
„f  1U-.-4  The  \ew  jersev  law  establishes  biP  ;uai  programs  n  meet  the 
.  „f  children  of  limited-English-speaking  ability  (LESA)  a:ui  to  "ta- 
cili-  t-  integration  into  tiie  regular  public  school  curriculum  (Senate 
Bill  NO  SM)  Thi.s  law.  like  its  Massachusetts  predecessor,  states  that  every 
pupil  paiticipat.ir>-  in  a  bilingual  program  shall  be  entitled  to  ccniinue 
such  parti::ipatioiiior  a  period  of  three  years. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  mandatory  transitional  New  [ersey  Bilingual 
Law  the  adoption  of  certification  guidelines  and  the  development  oi  rules 
for  bilingual  education  (Administrative  Code),  many  changes  occv.n-ed  m 
the  impfementation  of  program.s  in  Lhe  state:  .  ,  - 

1  The  r.-.mber  of  bilingual  education  programs  expanaed  great  y.  rrom 
demonstration  projects  serving  only  Spanish-spsaking  cnildr-n  in 
nine  districts,  there  are  now  bilingual  education  programs  in  twen  y 
counties  serving  over  2:;.000  students  and  employmg  approximate.y 
I  1)00  tefchers  iPaisha.  1978).  Even  though  the  majonty.of  the  pro- 
urams  are  Spanish  English,  languages  of  instruction  now  include 

n  «  IT— ^r-w  itali.Tn  rsnpr.es  ;.  Korean.  Greek  and  Arabic. 

7  Th"  ea.lv  t™-.-teaching  apprncch  -^'h  two  teachers  per  classroom 
•  was  abandoned.  Despite  the  educational  benefits  ot  the  mode..  e_g.. 
;  ..epino  the  two  languages  separate,  it  is  immediately  obvious  tha. 
•he  cost  of  providing  two  teachers  for  th^same  classroom  discourages 
adm.  Mstrators  from  adopting  it  (Blanco.  1977),  The  model  currently 
us-d  bv  most  bilingual  programs  in  .Vew  jersey  utilizes  a  bilingual 
education  classroom  teacher  with  an  ESL  specialist  wno  comes  mto 
the  clrssroom  dailv  for  ti.irty-five  to  forty-five  tnir  . 
•!  The  bilingual  education  classroom  teacher  became  responsible  tor 
t-aching  the  native  languagG-,of  the  children  and  for  instruction  in 
Ih.e  content  areas  m  that  language  and  also,  for  the  first  time,  n 
Fn-dish  (though  not  necessarily  tor  ESL).  ,  ,     ,  ■ 

^    Furthe-more  beca -  -e  of  the  transitional  nature  of  the  law.  teachers 
-ere  encoura-ed      inc;rea,se  the  amount  of  English  spoKen  in  th.; 
Ui.sroom.  Ev";n  though  not  specified  in  the  Administrative  (.oc! 
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the  percentages  generally  recommended  to  bilingual  etlut:atit)n 
teachers  are  eighty  percent  of  instruction  in  the  dominant  language 
a!  d  twenty  percent  in  English  in  the  first  year  of  the  bilingual  pro- 
grim.,  a  fifty-fifty  split  in  the  second  year,  and  twenty-eighty  in  the 
third  veer.  For  those  teachers  who  taught  in  the  federally  funded 
projects,  this  policy  is  quite  a  change  from  giving  instruction  in  only 
their  dominant  language.  Today,  bilingual  personnel  are  subjet:t  to 
increasing  pressure  to  develop  the  Englisn  language  skills  of  the 
children,  a  job  for  which  many  of  the  pioneer  teachers  interviewed 
do  not  feel  adequately  prepared. 

5.  In  the  early  federally  funded  projects,  there  was  utilized  a  two-way 
approach  to  bilingual  education,  where  both  dominant  and  minority 
language  group  children  learned  curricula  through  their  own  lan- 
guages and  through  a  second  language.  That  approach  changeti  to 
a  one-way  bilingual  schooling  (Cohen.  1975).  where  only  the  minor- 
ity group  learns  bilingually.  Even  though  the  New  Jersey  law  states 
that  bilingual  education  programs  "may  include  children  of  Eiv^lish- 
ioeaking  ability."  the  majority  of  the  programs  now  in  existence  in 

:.e  state  have  few.  if  any.  children  whose  native  lan^^uagc  is  English. 

6.  .  chers.  even  those  who  had  been  teaching  since  :9^i^j.  had  to  be 
additionally  certified.  The  Commissioner  of  Educatio.i  decided  in 
197-5  against  a  "grandfather  clause"  under  which  teachers  already  in 
bilingual  programs  could  be  certified  automatically.  However,  in  iuly 
of  1976.  the  \.J.  Board  of  Education  revised  its  certification  require- 
ments "in  response  to  complaints  that  the  requirements  were  dis- 
criminator\-"  (.Vew  York  Times.  1976).  The  revisions  allowed  for  work 
experience"  to  be  substituted  for  some  [but  not  all)  of  the  twenty-four 
sem.ester  credit-hours  required  for  an  endorsement  in  bilingual 
education. 

7.  The  language  proficiency  requirement  became  a  serious  issue  in  the 
■  state. 

Sew  Jersey  Certification  Requirements 

In  October  1975.  certification  regulations  for  bilingual  education,  in- 
cluding oral  and  written  language  proficiency  requirements,  had  been  ap- 
proved. However,  it  was  nor  until  a  year  later  that  oral  language  proficiency 
examinations  began,  after  the  State  Department  of  Education  had  con-, 
tracted  with  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  to  develop  a  method  of 
determining  language  proficiency  and  after  language  proficiency  cent<^rs 
had  been  established  at  sLx  colleges  and  at  the  state  university  (memo  from 
Dr.  Richard  Brown.  1976). 

The  system  developed  for  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education  by 
ETS  to  measure  oral  language  proficiency  is  known  as  the  Language  Pro- 
ficiency Program.  The  program  utilizes  the  Language  Proficiency  Inter- 
view (LPIj  developed  by  linguists  at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  (Brown. 
1978-B).  Current  users  of  this  face-to-face  interviewing  procedure  and  as- 
sociated rating  scale  include  the  Peace  Corps.  CIA.  Chula  Vista  (California) 
School  District,  and  Cornell  University.  (Cllark.  1978). 

The  intent  of  the  Language  Proficiency  Program  is  to  provide  scores  (on 
a  scale  of  zero  to  five)  descriptive  of  various  levels  of  language  perform- 
ance (ETS.  1976).  The  score  levels  required  for  certifiCcnion  in  New  Jersey. 
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as  set  bv  the  Department  of  Education,  are  the  following:  three  Iminiaial 
professional  competence)  in  English  an.:  four  in  the  native  anguage  o 
the  children  (i.e..  the  other  language  used  as  a  niedmm  of  mstrucfon)  tor 
those  engaged  in  bilingual  education:  and  tour  m  English  for  ESL 

'"Te'Trocedure  followed  for  the  LPI  is  as  follows:  a  candidate  for  cx-rti- 
fication  is  interviewed  for  about  twenty  minute;  in  each  language  bv  a 
trained  interx'iewer  at  one  of  the  language  pioficiency  centers  tbi'ingual 
education  teachers  are  interviewed  in  the  two  languages  c.  instruction. 
ESL  teachers  in  English  only).  The  interview  generally  begins_at  a  rela- 
tively simple,  ''-.el  and  becomes  progressively  more  complex.  The  vocab- 
ulary struciL  ; .  id  comprehension  required  to  continue  tne  conversation 
become  .icreasi.gly  difficult  (Brown,  1978).  The  interview  is  recorded 
and  the  resulting  tape  is  mailed  to  ETS.  where  trained  raters  score  it. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  set  August  31.  1977  as  the  aate  by  v%hich 
all  bilingual  education  and  ESL  teachers  had  to  take  the  language  profi- 
ciencv  Icamination  and  August  31,  1978  as  the  date  by  which  teachers 
had  to  attain  minimal  levels  of  oral  proficiency.  The  wTitten  Proticiency 
requirement  was  never  implemented,  although  it  is  still  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Code  (Brown.  1978).  ,  -11., 

EveP  though  'Mlingual  education  programs  in  New  ,erse_y  involve  lan- 
guages'oliier  tha.i  Spanish  (e.g..  Portuguese.  French  Italian,  Norean,  Greek 
Japanese),  the  State  Department  of  Education,  as  of  this  v%Titing.  has  made 
provisions  for  development  of  language  proficiency  examinations  in  Span- 
ish and  English  only.  This  situation  has  caused  many  problems  and  .1! 
feelings  among  bilingual  personnel  On  ti-:e  one  ^^"^ ,  Spanish,Engh.n 
bilingual  teachers  feel  discriminated  against  because  they  are  Ae  onl> 
ones  for  whom  an  examination  is  required.  On  the  other  hana.  bUmgua! 
education  teachers  for  the  other  language  groups  also  feel  discriminated 
aga^st  because,  even  though  they  have  completed  the  twenty-four  credit- 
horn's  in  bilingual  education  needed  for  an  endorsement  they  cannot  be 
certified  because  thev  cannot  fulfill  the  language  proficiency  requirement 
Spanish/English  bilingual  education  teachers,  then  had  a  year  in  which 
to  t^e  the  oral  proficiency  test  in  two  languages  and  two  vears  in  uh.ch 
to  pass  it  They  were  urged  to  complete  their  interx'iews  as  quickh  a.s 
oossible  to  give  themselves  sufficient  time  to  "PS^^e  their  language  sk.Us 
if  thev  were  unable  to  attain  minimal  proficiency  (Brov%'n.  ^9/6).  In  the 
r  t  vear  of  language  proficiency  exams  (end  of  1976  through  Novem- 
ber  1977)  68C  candidates  completed  an  interview  in  both  English  and 
Soanish  for  bil.ngual  education  certification.  Of  those  688  interviewees. 
353  reached  the  minimal  levels  in  both  languages,  164  reached  the  mm- 
ii^l  SKthree)  in  Englisff  bu.  not  in  Spanish,  and  171  reached  the 
Animal  level  (four)  in  Spanish  but  not  in  English  (figures  released  bv 

^it'il^S' contention  of  this  writer  that  the  teachers  who  fail.'d  were 
primarily  those  who  worked  in  the  eariy  bilingual  projects  in  the  state^ 
where,  because  of  the  team-teaching  approach  of  the  programs  and  the 
language  maintenance  philosophy,  proficiency  in  both  languages  of  in- 
stniction  was  not  expected.  l     u  « 

In  April  of  1978.  because  so  many  bilingual  education  teachers  had  been 
unable  to  reach,  tho  oral  proficiency  levels  required  for  certification,  the 
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State  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  resolution  e\'-nding  the  deadline  for 
passing  the  language  proficiency  examination  from  August  1978  to  April 
1979.  For  the  year  1978-79.  teachers  employed  in  bilingual  education 
classrooms  could  be  issued  substandard  certificate'^  if  they  had  achieved 
a  two  plus  in  English  and  a  three  in  Spanish  (rather  than  three  and-four. 
respectivelv].  and  provided  they  enrolled  in  a  language  training  program 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Education  (Brown.  1978-C:].  This 
language  training  program,  offered  in  the  summer  of  1978.  was  the  first 
attempt  by  "iie  state  to  improve  the  language  skills  of  the  bilingual  teachers. 

Bilingual  education  teachers  who  have  not  passed  the  language  profi- 
ciency requirement  for  certification  are  now  teaching  (in  the  1978-79  school 
year]  with  substandard  certification.  However,  they  have  been  told  that 
contracts  for  the  1979-80  school  year  will  not  be  offered  if  the  minimum 
proficiency  levels  have  not  been  reached  by  April  1.  1979.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Ralph  Lataille  requested  county  superintendents 
IP  New  Jersey  to  contact  all  public  school  districts  that  offer  bilingual  and  - 
ESL  programs  to  determine  the  number  of  teachers  who  had  not  met  the 
proficiency  levels.  On  .March  2.  1979.  the  results  of  that  sur\-ey  showed 
tl;at  307  presently-employed  teachers  had  not  yet  reached  the  minimal 
h  vels  required  for  certification  (Burke.  1979].  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation recommended  to  the  N.J.  Board  of'Education  in  XIarch  of  1979  that 
the  April  1  deadline  be  maintained. 

The  New  jersey  Education  Association,  an  early  advocate  of  bilingual 
education^,  .hrs  filed  a  suit  against  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  an 
effort  to  exempt  frc  n  the  bilingual  education  certification  requirements 
(including  that  of  language  proficiency]  those  teachers  who  were  working 
in  bilingual  programs  prior  to  the  approval  of  certification  regulations. 

The  Federal  BiJinguaJ  Act  of  2978 

The  issue  of  dual-language  proficiency  as  a  requirement  for  bilingual 
education  teachers  will  be  given  great  attention  at  the  national  level  as  a 
result  of  the  1978  federal  Title  VII  Amendment  to  the  Elementarv*  and 
Secondarv'  Education  Act.  This  newly-enacted  legislation  states  that  "the 
program  will  use  the  most  qualified  available  personnel,  including  only 
those  personnel  who  are  proficient  in  the  language  of  instruction  and  in 
English."  This  is  the  first  instance  where  federal  legislation  promotes  the 
hiring  of  teachers  who  are  bilingual  for  bilingual  programs  (Coazalez. 
1979].  The  regulations  developed  .^'or  the  Bilingual  Act  will  have  to  specify 
a  workable  definition  of  language  proficiency. 

Language  proficiency  in  both  languages  of  instruction  as  an  area  of 
competency  for  bilingual  education  teachers  is  prominent  in  all  guidelines 
for  teacher-training  programs  (CAL  Guideiines  for  the  Preparation  a.nd  Cer- 
tificQtion  o/Teachers  of  BiJinguaJ/Bicuituirl  Education.  1974:  Competencies 
for  University  Programs  in  Biiinguai  Education.  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  1978;  Sutman.  et  al..  Educating  Personnel  /or  Bi- 
lingual Settings:  Present  and  Future.  1979.].  Dual-language  proficiency  is 
also  one  of  the  personnel  requirements  identified  in  state  bilingual  edu- 
cation legislation.  Q 

Thirteen  states  have  adopted  certification  requirements  for  teachers  of 
bilingual  education  programs:  Arizona.  California.  Delaware.  Illinois.  In- 
diana. Louisiana.  .Massachusetts.  .Michigan.  Minnesota.  New  Jersey.  New 
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Mexico.  Rhode- Island  and  Texas.  Most  ot  these  1>  "  ^  "u. 

.  teachers  to  have  competence  in  both  English  ar  ,    ,n '^fv  ■ 

children  ser^■ed  bv  the  program  (Irizarry.  197b)  ^.^11^;. 

that  personnel  must  have  communicative  skiL  i  h.  t  , i  •  i,- 

other  language.  Some  say  teachers  must  have  •.cm.,  ,'•„  KnJ' 

English  and  the  abilitv  to  speak  and  read  m  the  langa.'.  -iwn  t.nfc,- 

lish  Rhode  Island  requires  the  ability  to  speak  or  read  ti,  .anguage 

[Irizarr%-  1978).  The  means  by  which  proficiency  in  the  iv..  .guages  b 
determined  varies  from  state  to  state.  Some  states  use  standa.aized  tesj^^ 

designed  for  "foreign  language"  teachers  other  states  usp  ace-a,-.ac^ 

inten-iew  procedure  such  as  the  one  utilized  by  New  ,c  ■  'x  (Uo.>dtord. 

^^n 'writing  regulations  for  the  Bilingual  Act  of  1978.  :h  -edera;  Office 

of  Education  could  plav  an  important  leadership  role  o'  ■  ng  stanaarcis 

and  establishing  criteria  for  measuring  a  teachers  co.  -nee  m  two 
languages. 

Recommendations 

From  this  brief  look  at  the  development  and  implementation  of  certifi- 
catiori  requirements,  particularly  thoso  for  language  prohcien.;y  in  Nt^w 
[ersey.  this  wnier  now  lists  the  following  recommendations: 

l.  The  language-skill  levels  of  personnel  already  in  bilingual  programs 

must  be  determined.  u,,,'.  i.v„ 

■>   Funds  must  be  provided  for  advanced  language  toimng  m.  be  t..  Lng- 
"  lis>>  and  the  non-English  language  for  existing  bilingual  teachors  u-,u) 
might- not  be  able  to  meec  language  proficiency  '-evc-ls. 

3  There  must  be  an  allowed  period  of  time  c.unng  vvt.ir,h  bihnguU 
teachers  alreadv  in  the  classroom  can  imyvcve  the-r  Idns-aage  .Ma-..^ 

4  Representatives  of  all  statewide  interest  groups,  •■x.iud-ag  piuj.  c 

■  school  teachers  and  administrators,  must  be  Involved  ir.  'ne  dev  el- 
opment of  regulations.  (This  was  the  procedure,  n  Ne^v  |t'.«ey.  Jrown. 

5  A^' instrument  must  be  developed  to  assess  iangvmg.-  proficiency  in 

■  all  language  groups  represented  in  the  bilingual  programs. 

6  The  chosen  language  proficiency  instrument  must  De  pretested  prior 
lo  the  implementafion  of  such  a  program.  (Brown  says  this  shouki 
include  conducting  validity  and  reliability  studies.)  Also,  the  mini- 
mal  levels  of  proficiency  must  be  established  carefullv. 

7  If  a  face-to-face  interview  is  chosen  as  a  measuring  instrument,  train- 
-      ing  of  interviewers  and  particularly  of  raters  assumes  paramount 

imoortance.  Woodford  (1977)  states  that  rigorous  training  and  reg- 
ular inter-rater  reliability  studies  must  be  carried  out  when  this  pro- 

r^^If  aVinte^lew  procedure,  such  as  the  one  in  New  lersey.  is  used, 
tapes  should  b^  listened  to.  or  judgements  should  be  made,  oy  more 
than  one  rater. 

In  conclusion,  federal  and  state  legislation  now  advocates  transitional 
bilingual  education.  In  New  lersey.  bilingual  education  has  "jo^^d  from 
a  poficy  of  language  maintenance  to  a  policy  of  language  shift;  from  a 
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model  teaming  two  teachers,  of  whom  bilingualism  was  not  requiuHi.  to 
a  model  utilizing  one  bilingual  classn^om  teacher  whj  must  give  emphasis 
to  developing  English  skills.  These  changes  in  policy  are  reflected  in 
teacher  certification  regulations  and  in  the  numbers  of  teachers  who  are 
unable  to  meet  the  new  language  pro^'icieiicy  requirements  in  the  state. 

Proficiency  in  both  languages  of  instruction  is  demanded  by  both  statt) 
and  federal  legislation.  Bilingual  educators  must  establish  what  a  "bilin- 
gual" teacher  is,  must  develop  criteria  for  assessing  communicative  skills 
in  both  languages,  and.  finally,  must  insure  that  the  instruments  used  to 
measure  the  language  proficiency  of  teachers  are  reliable  and  valid. 
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NOTES 

1  The  subcommittee  consisted  of  public  school  teachers,  college  and 
■  university  staff.  Department  of  Education  staff.  Educational  Testing 
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Ser\-iCk-  staff.  NIEA  representatives,  and  members  of  state- wide  bili:> 
gual  inrer  st  groups  (Brown.  1978). 
2.  Tfie  Nev^-  jersey  .Administrative  Code  states  that  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  recjuired  by  statute  shall  be  provided  by  one  or  more  ot 
the  following: 

i.  A  bilingual  class,  defined  as  a  class  for  LES.\  children.^  where 
students  are  initially  taught  in  their  dominant  language.  The  sec- 
ond language  is  gradually  introduced  and  included  as  one  of  the 
langua;^.>'>s  of  instruction. 

ii.  A  pure  bilingual  class,  with  equal  nur.-^bers  of  students  from  two 
different  language  groups. 

iii.  A  team-teaching  approach,  where  a  class  is  taught  by  two  teach- 
ers, one  a  certified  ESL  teacher  and  ope  a  certified  bilingua!-bi- 
cultural  teachfer. 

\v.  Learning  centers,  located  within  -i  classroom  and  designed  to 
serve  LESA  students.  Instruction  for  LESA  students  would  be  pro- 
vided in  their  dominant  language  and  ESL.  instruction  for  Eng- 
lish-speaking students  would  be  in  English  and  in  the  language 
of  the  LESA  children. 
V  Partner  classrooms,  two  classes  at  the  same  grade  level,  one  ot 
LESA  students  end  the  other  of  English-dominant  students,  who 
will  merge  for  instruction  in  areas  that  do  not  need  a  high  level 
of  verbalization. 

\-[.  An  ungraded  bilingual  class,  a  group  of  LESA  pupils  with  the 
same  dominant  language  but  of  different  age  groups  or  educa- 
tional levels. 

3.  The  N'JEA  was  part  of  the  New  Jersey  Coalition  for  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion an  organization  instrumental  in  the  enactment  of  the  N-I-  Bilin- 
guji  .Law  (Freda.  1976).  The  NJEA  also  was  part  of  the  subcommittee 
Slat  worked  on  certification  requirements,  including  those  for  lan- 

'  guage  proficiency.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  its  1974  Policy 
Statement  on  Bil'ingual  Education,  the  ME.A  included  the  following 
requirement  for  basic  teacher  preparation  in  bilingual  education: 
•'Language  Preparation  -  native  or  near-native  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage or  languages  to  be  taught  (English  and;or  the  other  language] 
fn  all  four  si'.ills  (listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing]." 
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A  CMONIGLE  OF  THE  POLmCAL,  LEGISLATIVE  AND 
lUOIOAL  ADVANCES  FOR  BIUNGIIAL  EDUCATION 
IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  SOUTHWEST 


Lawrence  J.  Estrada 

Historically,  bilingualism  in  the  United  States  has  been  perceived  as 
either  a  recent  phenomenon,  or  as  a  result  of  immigrants  from  Europe, 
(i.e..  Germans.  Italian.  French.  Dutch.  Greek),  arriving  in  the  Northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  de\/nloping  into  enclaves  of 
"whi'.e  ethnic"  communit'es.  The  focus  was  primarily  given  to  the  Euro- 
pean without  regard  for  the  linguistically  and  culturally  diverse  Spanish  * 
,and  Indian  groups  that  already  had  settled  Mexico,  the  Southwestern  United 
States,  and  as  far  north  as  Kansas. 

Although  many  American  sciiool  children  of  diverse  ethnic  background 
now  attend  schools  which  offer  bilingual  classroom  instruction,  bilingual-' 
bicultural  education  has  historically  been  associated  with  the  educational 
and  developmental  needs  of  Chicano  school  children  in  the  Southwest. 
Unlike  other  regions  of  the  nation,  bilingual  education  in  the  Southwest 
is  part  of  a  long  political  and  historical  process  whose  roots  precede  liie 
first  Spaniards  who  arrived  on  the  North  American  continent. 

The  foundation  of  bilingualism  and  bilingual  education  in  the  Americas 
has  its  roots  :n  the  period  known  as  "Pre-Cortesian."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Pre-Cortesian  educational  policy  encouraged  language  and  cul- 
tural diversity  throughout  the  Aztec  Empire.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  "re- 
spect and  obedience"  for  authority.  Language  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  socialization  process  of  the  ciiild  and  became  an  important  part  of  his 
or  her  education.  An  example  of  this  educational  system  was  Dona  Marina, 
Cortez's  translator,  who  spoke  several  of  the  Indian  languages  in  addition 
to  Nahuatl.  the  official  language  of  the  Aztec  rulers.  Although  bilingualism 
flourished  in  the  fluid  empire  of  Mexico-Tenochtitlan.  the  government 
maintained  a  monolingual  language  policy.  The  position  of  the  Aztec  em- 
pire at  that  lime  was  a  clear  tolerance  for  language  and  cultural  diversity 
as  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  official  governmental  business. 

When  the  first  Spaniards  arrived  in  the  New  World  they  found  neither 
a  wilderness  nor  a  cultural  vacuum.  There  were  already  millioas  of  people 
representing  many  different  cultures,  languages,  and  civilizations.  Con- 
servative estimates  place  their  numbers  from  10  to  15  million,  although 
many  estimates  go  far  beyond  this  number.  The  early  Meso-American 
civilizations — the  Toltecs.  Olmecs.  Mayans,  and  Aztecs — built  splendid 
cities  and  developed  literature,  philosophy,  mathematics.-  and  fine  arts  to 
a  high  degree.  VVhen  Cortez  first  discovered  the  valley  of  Mexico,  one 
member  of  his  group  exclaimed.  "To  many  of  us.  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
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we  were  asleeo' or -awake.  Never  did  man  see.  hear^  or^lrec.n  '  f 

equal  to  the  spectacle  which  appeared  to  our  ey^.s  this  dav  iB'"  '  • 
1975-  In  time,  the  heterogeneous  invader  and  mnqueror  ot  Mlxu.o 
would  mLv  with  the  heterogeneous  Indian.  The  mixture  was  to  become 
the  present-davMaxican  and  r.hicano(I.ozaiio  1970).  - 
Bv  the  time  the  Mavflower  and  its  religious  dissenters  reat:!ic'o  1  lyn'"i"h 
■Rock  the  Spaniards  had  already  founded  a  university  m  Mexu:o  (.ity.  built 
a  series  of  missions  along  the  Cialifornia  coast,  and  settled  as  far.north  as 
the  .\merican  Midwest.  .\s  earlv  as  !538  there  was  a  printing  p.-'-'S-s  in 
Mexico  Citv.  St.  Augustine.  Florida,  settled  in  1565.  is  the  oldest  sett.t.- 
ment  of  Europeans  on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  The  history  ot 
■he  United  States  was  to  be  enriched  by  the  nafrws  ot  Ubeza  de  \aca. 
Coronado.  CabriUo.  Pineda.  De  Soto.  Father  Serra.  and  many  others. 

Lonouage  as  a  Function  of  Colonialism 

During  the  settlement  of  "Nueva  Espana'"  which  included  the  South- 
^vf.st.  several  significant  laws  were  enacted  by  the  Spanish  monarchy  to 
address  the  issue  of  colonizing  an  indigenous  population.  -.T  he  LastUian 
Crown's  official  language  policy  for  Nueva  Espana  derived  not  from  any 
rational  assessment  of  the  prevaili.ng  dominant  langr  -ge  (Nahuat  as  a 
•linaaa  franca,'  but  rather  from  politics  and  philosopay  of  the  Spanish 
Crown  ■•  (Heath  1972:  5).  The  use  of  Nahuatl  by  the  Indio  could  be  com- 
pared 'to  the  use  of  Latin  throughout  Europe^  -This  Mexican  language 
[Nahuatll  is  the  common  tongue  which  runs  through  all  the  provmces  of 
New  Soain.  inasmuch  as  ih.ere  are  innumerable -languages  within  each 
province,  and  even  within  sections  of  gach  village.  Moreover  throughout 
all  parts  of  New  Spain  there  are  interpreters  who  understand  and  speat; 
Nahuatl.  since  ibis  language  is  spread  here  just  as  Latin  is  through  all  the 
realms  of  Europe."  (DeMendieta.  1870:  552). 

\ithough  the  communiques  sent  by  the  royal  messengers  clearly  md  - 
cated  the  existence  of  diverse  linguistic  groups  in  Nueva  Espana.  the  pol- 
icies prevailing  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Castile  in  the  la^e  firteenth 
ard  earlv  sixteenth  centuries  were  continued  and  expanded  in  the  neuA 
conquered  territory.  The  final  attacJc  [1482-1492)  on  the  Moonsh  state  o 
Granada  signified  the  end  of  the  700-year  Spanish  reconquisia.  The  ne.U 
step  in  solidifying  Isabella's  kingdom  was  to  develop  a  national  identitN 
a?d  to  L  end  lobelia  and  Ferdinand  were  determined  to  ■■Castilianize 
•eir  nation  and  those  territories  acquired  through  conquest.  This  forceful 
position  projected  by  the  Spanish  government  was  to  have  P^°f°/^nd 
nuence  on  the  language  planning  and  policy  directions  followed  by  ro\al 
magistrates  and  religious  leaders  in  Nueva  Espana 

Due  in  large  partlo  the  influence  of  Elio  Antonio  de  Nebri)a,  Isabella  s 
roval  historiographer,  the  dominance  and  propagation  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage was  to  become  a  paramount  objective  for  f-uture  colonial  magistrates 
(De  Nebrija  1492).  Nebrija's  development  of  a  Latin-Spanish  dictionary 
and  the  first  modem  primer  for  Spanish  grammar  established  the  foun- 
dation for  linguistic  purity  in  the  minds  of  Spanish  policy  makers,  edu- 
cators and  colonizers  He  --nationalized--  Castilian  in  his  Gramatica  Sobre 
Ja  Lengua  CasteJJana  in  which  he  advocated  teaching  the  things  of  the 
nation  in  the  language  of  the  nation"  (Heath.  1972).  Nebn,a  s  linguistic 
corbution  to  th'e  policies  of  Isabella  set  a  principle  which  succeeding 
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Spanish  monarchs  would  adopt  in  their  official  language  policies  at  horau 
■and  in  Nueva  Espana  (Hanke,  1959).  The  impact  of  language  emphasis  in 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centun;  Spain  was  both  to  increase  and  reinforce 
cultural  chauvinism  by  redefining  and  reassert mg  Castilian  as  the  officiol 
tongue  for  el  indio  and  later  the  mestizo  in  Nuova  Espana. 

The  Castilianization  program  in  Spair  rested  on  ver\'  idealistic  reason- 
ing which  prevailed  in  the  Spanish  post-recpnquista.  This  mood  quickly 
disappeared  as  conquistadores  and  the  variet}*  of  persons  and  classes  who 
came  in  the  aftermath  of  the  conquest  met  thturealities  of  Nueva  Espana 
and  found  it  impossible  lo  carr\'  policy  into  practice.  The  development  of 
the  Spanish  goveimment's  exoglossic  language  policy  toward  los  indios  of 
Nueva. Espana  reflected  a  determination  to  incorporate  all  Indians  into  the 
Spanish  system  under  one  language.  Coloniaf  planners  disregarded  the 
advanced  state  of  the  Indians  in  Nueva  Espana  and  the  fact  that  there  were 
probably  several  hundred  linguistically  different  Indian  groups  during  this 
period  of  Spanish  imperialism, 

,  The  formulation  of  a  national  language  by  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  and 
the  resultant  language  planning  in  Spain  would  eventually  continue  int'b 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean.^ 
South  America,  and  into  the  American  Souihwest. 

The  Mission  System:  The  Origins  of  BiJin^uaJism  In  The 
American  Southwest 

With  the  establishment  of^e  mission  system' in  Baja  and  Alta  California 
in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  the  importance  of 
bilingualism  would  become  pronounced.  The  history  of  occupied  Califor- 
nia dates  back  to  1769.  but  the  histor\'  of  the  missions  can  be  traced  to 
1493.  just  after  the  landing  of  Columbus.  "Between  these  two  dates  there 
is  an  interval  of  almost  300  years  during  which  the  mission  system  grew 
to  be  a  philosophy  of  human  rights,  put  forward  and  defended  by  the 
religious  orders  and  bitterly  opposed  by  the  secular  elements  among  the 
colonists"  (Wright.  1950).  The  primary  goal  of  the  mission  system  was 
military,  and  the  main  function  of  each  of  the  missions  was  to  maintain 
political  stability  (Guest.  1961). 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  mission  system  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Spanish 
government  and  the  church  to  keep  the  indios  in  puebJos,  or  at  the  mission 
in  separate  rancherias.  The,  Indian  women  lived  in  mon/erias  and  '^vere 
trained  in  domestic  services  (cooking,  sewing,  etc.).  w^hile  the  young  chil- 
dren received  training  in  reading,  writing,  and  technical  trades.  Generally, 
life  for  the  indios  was  difficult  sinc^  their  traditions,  customs,  and  beliefs 
differed  from  the  Spaniards  considerably.  The  issue  of  assimilation  among 
the  Indians  proved  to  be  an  imposition  placed  upon  them  by  the  Spanish 
priests  (Wrigiit.  1950). 

Each  of  the  missions  developed  polytechnic  schools  which  concentrated 
on  trade  skills.  The  learning  of  a  trade  (carpenter,  blacksmith,  tailor,  stone 
mason,  etc.)  was  emphasiz  d  in  order  to  maintain  the  mission  facilities 
and  to  engender  "citizenship"  and  community  life.  Actual  bilingual  in- 
struction at  the  missions  v;as  primarily  restricted  to  religious  and  work- 
related  activities  (Bolton.  1917). 

Altiiough  bilingualism  was  officially  banned  by  royal  edict,  most  of  the 
missionaries  did  not  strictly  adhere  to  government  policy  because  they 
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realized  that  manv  of  the  older  Indians  could  never  hope  to  learn  Ustilian 
and  that  manv  of  tlie  voung  were  simply  not  :nterested.  It  became  standard 
policy  within  each  of  the  missions  to  teach  the  young  Indian  boys  Spanish 
so  that  thev  could  become  proficient  interpreters  for  the  padres.  At  most 
missions,  mass  and  dailv  affairs  were  conducted  in  two  languages.  .At 
Mission  Santa  Barbara,  for  example,  "the  mi,ssionaries  taught  religiun 
daily  at  the  mission  in  Chumash  and  Spanish"  (Geiger.  lytiO:  24).  Becaust: 
of  the  diversitv  o:  languages  in  the  surrounding  missions,  most  priests 
arxd  Indians  were  bilingual  or  in  some  cases  trilingual  (Kjoeber.  19d3). 

In  cotHrast  to  tlie  mission  schools  and  the  teachings  ot  the  Franciscans, 
secular  training -ia  the  Southwest  and  in  California  was  primanly  mono- 
lingual. As  the  furthest  outpost  of  N2eva  Espana.  the  Southwest  territory 
received  vety  littie  in  the  way  of  funds  for  educational  training.  Except  tor 
a  limited  number  of  fundamentalist  schools  in  San  lose.  Monterev.  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Gabriel,  most  education  was  informal  and  passed  on 
f-om  generation  to  generation  on  the  ranchos  or  by  military  personnel  m 
the  presidios  (Bolton.  1964).  One  of  the  early  fundamentalist  schools  was 
vividly  described  by  General  Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo: 

The  teacher  was  .almost  invariablv  an  old.soldier.  U-utal.  drunken, 
bigoted,  and  except  that  he  could  read  and  write  ignorant  The 
schoolroom  was  dark  and  dirty,  and  the  pupils  all  studied  aloud.  The 
master's  ferule  (rod)  was  in  constant  use.  even  for  blots  on  the  wnting 
paper  or  for  nastakes  in  the  reading.  Serious  orfenses  such  as  laughing 
aloud  or  plaving  truant,  or  failure  to  learn  the  Doctrina  were  punished 
bv  use  of  the  scourge,  a  bundle  of  hempen  cords,  sometimes  having 
iron  points  fastened-  to  the  end  of  the  lashes.  It  was  a  horrible  instal- 
ment that  drew-  blood,  and  if  used  with  severity,  left  a  scar  for  lite. 
The  oniv  volumes  used  for  reading  were  th^  books  of  religious  tor- 
mulae.  which  the  pupils  used  cordially  to -hate  all  through  their  later 
life  for  the  torments  of  scourging  were  recalled.  ■ 

The  Escuela  Antigua  was  a  heaping  up  of  horrors,  a  torture  tor 
childhood,  a  punishment  for  innocence.  In  it  the  souls  of  the  whole 
generation  were  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  a  deadly  disease  .  .  . 
(Ewing.  1918:  59). 

For  a  fpvv  of  the  more  prominent  families  in  the  Southwest  formal  .  :- 
-.truction*  was  given  in  the  heme  with  the  aid  of  taxtbooks  and  novels  sent 
from  Mexico  Citv.  These  texts,  which  sometimes  took  from  six  months  to 
a  year  to  arrive.'were  regarded  as  family  treasures  (Bolton.  1964) 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  in  Europe  in  the  early  1800s 
ai  d  later  Mexico's  struggle  for  independence  beginning  in  1810.  the  lack 
of  a  consistent  educational  policy  was  a  reflection  of  the  overall  pohtical 
instability-  of  the  Spanish  regime  in  Maeva  Esoana  ana  its  inability  to 
efficieptly  govern  its  imperial  domain.  Later,  under  Mexican  rule,  the  sta- 
tus of  formal  education  would  not  change  appreciably.  For  more  Uhan 
twenty  years  Mexico  and  its  outlying  territories  would  be  torn  by  internal 
dissent  and  warfare  with  T -as  and  uhe  United  States  which  would  vir- 
tually drain  the  nation  of  its  financial  resources.  Further,  the  strong  anti- 
clerical posture  of  the  Mexican  government  proved  nunou^  to  secular 
education  and  heralded  the  demise  of  vocational  training  within  the  mis- 
sion system.  •        f  •  u  u^a 

In  fairness  to  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governors,  some  of  whom  had 
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encouraged  and  even  imposed  education,  they  faced  unyielding  problems, 
not  the  least  of  which  wa^Jack  of  money.  Not  until  1838.  for  example',  was 
a  system  of  rate  bills  estabiisbed  in  Los  Angeles  that  produced  sufficient 
funds  to  support  a  school  (Guinn.  1909:  195-196).  Nor  was  money  forth- 
coming frcm  the  national  .government.  The  last  Mexican  governor.  PIo 
Pico,  was  one  of  many  who  had  sought  educational  funds  from  Mexico 
City.  Pico's  request  was  denied  because  Mexico  already  was  preparing  for 
its  disastrous  war  with  the  United  States  (Geltner.  1972:  52-53). 

Post-Annexation— The  Struggle  for  BiiinguaJism  and  the 
Preservation  of  CuituraJ  Integrit>' 

Under  the  Mexican  regime,  education  in  the  American  Southwest  suf- 
fered from  an  absence  of  competent  teachers:  supolies  and  paper  were 
difficult  to  obtain:  and  the  people  showed  little  intere.'^t  in  what  education 
\vas  available  (Guinn.  1896).  Disinterest  in  education,  regardless  of  the 
reason,  would  afflict  California's  Spanish-speaking  citizenry  for  decades. 

The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  ended  the  Mexican-American 
War" on  Februar>' 2.  1848,  granted  U.S.  citizenship  to  all.  Mexicans  re- 
maining in  the  American  Southwest  if  they  chose  to  acqept  it.  In  California, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  thB  Anglo  population  hadoeen  barely  1.500 
compared  to  6.000  Gente.de  Razon  (those  considered  fully  part  of  the 
Hispanic  community  and  subject  to  its  laws)  and  another  4.500  primarily 
comprised  of  Spanish-speaking  persons  of  European.  Mexican.  Indian, 
and  African  backgrounds.  In  addition,  there  were  perhaps  200.000  Indi- 
ans, most  of  whom  lived  in  ihe  interior  (Borah.  1970).  At  the  war's  end. 
except  for  the  U.S.  soldiers  who  had  taken' their  discharges  in  California, 
the  population  distribution  was  roughly  what  it. had  been  two  years  earlier. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  disccver\'  of  gold  at  Coloma  on  Januar\'  28.  1848. 
the  Spanish-speaking  Californians  would  likely  have  retained  their  eight- 
to-one  ratio  over  the  Anglos  for  a  considerable  time.  Instead,  the  gold  rush 
swelled  the  Anglo  population  to  approximately  80.000  on  the  eve  of  the 
constitutional  convention  in  September  1849.  The. Mexican  population, 
although  boosted  by  a  migration  of  Sonorans  to  the  gold  fields,  was  only 
about  13.000  (McVVilliams.  1968).  Within  a  period  of  about  three  years  the 
Spanish-speaking  population  had  fallen  from  a  role  of  dominance  to  that 
of  a' defeated  and  conquered  people. 

The  Hispanic  population  of  Southern  California  and  the  Southwest  had 
been  warned  early  in  the  American  period  that  its  influence  would  di- 
minish with  the  influx  of  large  numbers  of  Anglos.  The  rush  to  the  gold 
fields  had  temporarily  delayed  the  Anglo  immigration,  and  it  also  had 
reduced  the  population  of  Los  Angeles  from  about  5.000  to  1.610  in  1850 
(Newmark.  1929).  Many  of  those  who  had  gone  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  were  Americans  who  would  return  when  the  placers  ran  out  and 
would  be  joined  by  other  Anglos.  It  was  clear  to  the  more  perceptive 
"Califomios."  that  education  would  be  essential  if  the  Spanish-speaking 
were  to  hold  their  own  with  the  ambitious  and  aggressive  Anglos. 

The  Spanish-speaking  people  of  Los  Angeles,  who  would  remain  in  the 
majorit\'  until  the  late  1870s.  noted  with  tentative  pleasure,  then,  that  the 
first  school  established  (in  June.  1850)  by  the  Common  Council  after  the 
American  occupation  was  a  Spanish  school.  Unhappily  for  them  its  teacher. 
Francisco  Bustamente.  who  was  paid  but  sixty  dollars  per  month  to  in- 
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struct  "twenty  pWchildren."  stayed  only  until  the  end  of  the  year  Bus- 
tamente's  school  v^as  followed  by  an  equally  short-lived  bibngual  school, 
and  in  November.  1850.  the  council-demonstrating  a  shift  m  ethnic  com- 
position-contracted with  a  Rev.  Henr>-  Weeks  to  f  "d"^'  . 
English  at  SlSOper  monA.  Weeks  remained  at  the  post  until  1853  (Splitttr. 

''Henn'splitter  reports  that  as  many  as  a  half-dozen  "little  educational 
'  groups"  were  maintained  privately  by  the  Spanish-speaking   native,  in 
1851.  but  that  attendance  was  lax  (Splitter.  1951:  102) 

In  1849.  and  again  in  1851.  the  Common  Council  had  granted  the  Cath- 
olic church  a  two-square-block  site  (near  the  present-day  Dodger  baseboll 
s  dium)  for  the  construction  of  a  coiegio.  The  church  ^-d-tly  gave  se- 
rious consideration  to  the  opportunity,  for  in  the  summer  of  ^8o|  a  p  les 
fluent  in  Spanish.  English.  French.  Hebrew,  and  several  "^'^^'/^^f  ^ 
arrived  in  the  city  to  inspect  the  area.  When  nothing  came  of  the  pbn 
the  bilingual  Los  AngeJes  Star,  the  citj-'s  leading  newspaper  from  1851  to 
1879.  deplored  the  failure  and  added  in  warning: 

What  Will  the  Spanish-speaking  population  do.  as  more  and  more 
Americans  a-rive  and  ranches  are  cut  up  into  farms,  and  merchants 
pu"  ou?5ieir""ares?  Unless^educated.  thev  u-ill  inev-itably  sink  to 
status  of  house  servants  and  vaqueros.  which  wou.d  be  a  pity,  s  net 
there  are  manv  bright  though  undeveloped  talents  among  them  (Lo.s 
■  AngeJes  Star,  july  12.  1851). 

In  Ma--  1851.  after  the  council  had  agreed  to  a  partial  subsidy  of  three 
Spanish-language  parochial  and  private  schools  until  the  city  cou  a  erect 
its  ow;  sch^oihouse.  the  Star  issued  an  "iP.vitation  of  learning  to  the 
Span^h-sp^ing  citizens,  reminding  them  of  the  advantages  of  eaucation 

'^St'bv  March,°i85'5.  when  the  schoolhouse  was  opened  (at  the  corner 
of  Second  and  Spring  Streets,  on  the  site  of  the  present  ^^^^^^^^'^ 
Puildinol  the  legislature  had  enacted  a  law  specifying  th.  nsjuction  n 
^  forni  public  schools  was  to  be  conducted  only  m  nglish  iP.tt. 
1^66  225)  This  action,  intended  apparently  to  guarantee  "Amencaniza- 
io?-  of  all  children,  instead  excluded  most  Span.sh-speaking  children 
om  public  education  and  had  the  unintended  result  of  spurring  creation 
of  parochial  schools  in  the  state  (Pitt.  1966:  226-227  . 

In  Los  Areeles  for  example,  the  church  moved  almost  immediately  to 
develop  itV^vvn  scLools.  Bv-'oecember.  1855,  Bishop  Thaddeus  .^mat  had 
orgaVdzed  a  committee  to  create  a  home  for  six  Daughters  of  Charity  of  St. 
\St  de  Paul',  who  had  arrived  in  October  from  Emmitsburg.  Ma^'land. 
T^e Tueblo-s  leading  citizens.  Yankees  and  Cali  ornios  alike,  paid  S8_000 
for  a  house  with  a  vinevard  and  orchard,  and  in  January  the  sis  ers-three 
AmeSs  and  three  Spaniards  fluent  in  French-opened  a  giris  orphan- 
agTand  school  thev  called  Institucion  Caritativa  de  Los  Angeies.  It  stood 
afthe  corner  of  Macy  and  -Alameda  Streets  [today  pau  of  the  site  of  tne 
Union  Passenger  Teminal).  The  pupils  were  taught  both  in  English  and 
Spanish  Although  Ei  CJamor  Publico  failed  in  an  attenipt  to  obtain  a  sub- 
sidy 4r  the  orphanage  from  the  Common  Council,  the  newspaper  was 
uc^e'ssfuMnT^ising's6.000  for  an  additional  house  for  the  sis  ers^  So, 
vigorous  was  0  CJanior's  campaign  that  even  Protestants  and  Jews  con 
tributed  to  the  fund  (Pitt.  1966:  224-225). 
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The  creation  of  a  permanent  parochial  school  in  Los  Angeles  was  not 
without  its  setbacks.  The  first  attempt  was  made  in  1855  by  Antonio  li- 
meno  del  Recio  who.  with  a  small  subsidy  from  the  council,  taught  Span- 
ish-speaking children  in  the  parish  priest's  home.  Del  Recio's  plan  was  to 
hold  out  until  Jesuits  could  be  summoned  by  the  church  to  assume  control. 
The  Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled  from  New  Spain  in  1768.  were  not 
forthcoming^,  however,  and  the  school  was  terminated  when  the  limited 
appropudtion  was  exhausted  (Pitt.  1966:  225). 

Although  the  initial  efforts  to  form  bilingual  schools  for  the  C:alifornios 
were  resisted  by  the  dominant  Anglo  population,  a  number  of  California 
educators  would  hold  strong  to  their  beliefs  that  bilingual  and  predomi- 
nantly Spanish-speaking  schools  would  ultimately  benefit  the  entire  com- 
munity. Early  in  1855  J.  R-  de  Neilson  started  a  Catholic  bilingual  school 
for  boys  :n  a  print  shop.  Although  he  charged  as  little  as  one  dollar  per 
month  tuition,  he  was  not  able  to  attract  more  than  thirty-five  students, 
and  some  of  these  attended  free.  When  the  school  began  to  fail  because  of 
lack  of  resources,  the  leading  Hispanic  citizens  petitioned  the  Common 
Council  for  a  small  salarv*  for  de  Xeilson.  They  were  refused,  however, 
and  the  school  closed  after  less  than  one  year  {Pitt,  1966). 

In  january  of  1859  Father  Bernardo  Raho,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Amat. 
bishop  for  the  city  of  Los  Agneles.  opened  the  EscueJo  Parroquial  de  .Vues- 
tra  Senora  de  Los  AngeJes.  a  bilingual  grammar  school  charging  two  dol- 
lars per  month  for  instruction.  It  was  so  successful  that  many  Americans, 
including  Protestants  and  Jews,  enrolled  their  children,  although  with  th.? 
understanding  that  non-Catholic  students  would  be  excused  from  religious 
instruction.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  public  education  in  California  officially 
banned  instruction  in  the  Spanish  language.  Los  Angeles  and  other  major 
cities  in  the  Southwest  would  form  permanent  parochial  school  systems 
which  would  offer  instruction  in  both  languages  (Pitt,  1966). 

California  never  officially  excluded  Chicanos  from  public  schools,  nor 
were  they  ever  rfxjuired  by  law  to  attend  the  separate  schools  established 
for  blacks  and  Indians.  Nevertheless,  as  W.  Henr>'  Cooke  pointed  out.  the 
law  excluding  Indians  from  the  schools  between  1860  and  1880  was  some- 
times applied  to  Mexican-Americans.  "To  many  an  administrator  this  (law) 
included  'Mexicans/  "^uTote  Cooke.  "This  pattern  was  followed  princi- 
pally because  majority  groups  in  the  local  communities  wanted  it  done 
that'wav"  (Cooke.  1948:417).  Of  greater  importance,  of  course,  was  the 
fact  that  the  Spanish-speaking  in  California,  as  well  as  in  Texas.  Colorado. 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  in  effect  would  be  excluded  from  public  edu- 
cation because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Anglo  majority  to  maintain  a 
bilingual  public  school  system  (The  Official  Associated  Press  Almanac. 
1975).  Coupled  with  a  traditional  absence  of  formalized  education  among 
N!exican  families  in  the  Southwest,  the  eventual  result,  wrote  Carey 
McWilliams.  was  that  Mexican-Americans  "lacked  the  education  and 
training,  the  institutions,  the  organizations,  and  the  leadership  which  might 
have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  compete  on  more  equal  terms"  (Mc- 
Williams. 1968:  5). 

In  spite  of  the  official  edict  denying  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language  m 
the  public  school  system  in  California,  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples  of 
California  wished  to  preserv'e  their  culture  and  to  promote  their  language. 
While  El  Eco  de  hi  Raza  Latino,  published  in  San  Francisco,  urged  Latinr. 
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to  learn  English,  it  was  an  exception  to  the  inajorit>'  of  Spanish-language 
newspapers  which  supported  bilingualism.  In  1872.  La  Cronica  published 
all  Los  Angeles  ordinances  in  Spanish  and  asked  that  the  provisions  of 
the  1849  California  Constitution  be  honored  so  that  all  laws  would  be 
published  in  both  Eiiglish  and  Spanish  (Neri.  1973).  A  ^^"''^ 
the  Los  Angeles  Superintendent.  Dr.  T.  H.  Rose,  had  proposed  that  Anglo 
e^ers  working  in  southern  California  learn  Spanish.  In  an  1868  letter 
to  State  Superintendent  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  he  uiote. '•Many  indeed,  most 
of  the  children  are  Spanish,  and  a  teacher,  to  succeed  should  know  some- 
thing of  that  language.  A  large  number  of  ver>-  good  teachers  have  been 
here  lately  and  left  in  disgust.  Some  have  been  assisted  by  me  to  ge  away 
(Splitter.  1951:  101).  A  century  would  pass  and  the  cry  for  bilingual  teach- 
ers would  still  be  heard  in  California.  •, 
In  other  parts  of  the  Southwest,  bilingualism  and  language  diversitv 
was  to  gain  partial  acceptance  as  a  medium  for  communication  and  in- 
struction during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  n  1884 
New  Mexico  passed  a  school  law  which  recognized  the  viabihty  of  public 
Spanish-language  elementary  schools.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Congress  au- 
thorized funds  for  the  translation  into  Spanish  of  bills  laws  and  journals 
of  the  New  Mex,ico  state  legislature,  on  condition  that  legislative  proceed- 
ings and  laws  be  printed  in  English.  In  1911  the  newly  ratified  consti- 
tufion  of  the  state  of  New  Mexico  specified  that  all  avvs  passed  b>  the 
legislature  had  to  be  printed  bott,  in  Spanish  and  English  and  that  pubLc 
sdiool  teachers  were  required  to  be  trained  in  Spanish  to  teach  Spanish- 
shaking  students.  This  was  to  be  the  first  legislative  act  in  the  Southwest 
which  set  forth  mandatory  language  training  for  public  school  teachers 
who  taught  Chicano  school  children. 

The  Amalgamation  Period— Monolingual  Education  and  the  Shaping  of 
the  "American  Identity."  Worid  War  I  to  I960 

This  period  was  characterized  by  the  almost  complete  abandonment  of 
bilingual  education  in  the  United  States  and  by  a  declining  interest  in  the 
s  udy  of  foreign  languages.  The  reasons  for  this  were  several:  1)  the  adven 
of  mandatory' attendance  laws  for  public  schools.  (2)  the  elxmination  o 
public  funding  for  church-affiliated  schools,  and.  most  iniportandy.  (3  Ae 
isolationism  and  nationalism  which  pervaded  Amencan  society  f  er  \Wld 
ZtI  These  factors  led  to  the  implementation  of  English-only  instruc- 
tional policies  in  many  states.  In  1903  only  fourteen  states  had  reS^latio^^^^ 
requiring  that  English  be  the  sole  language  of  instruction:  by  1923  thirty- 
Sr  states  had  such  provisions.  In  some  states  the  laws  that  were  passed 
iZ2te  use  of  other  languages  for  instruction  in  all  subject  areas  except 
En  language  classes.  The  state  of  Nebraska  attempted,  unsuccessfully 
to  go  even'fu^er  by  passing  a  law  severely  res^ctmg  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages.  The  new  regulations  imposing  English  as  the  onl>  lan- 
KUaTof  initruction  affected  not  only  the  Southwest  and  Chicanos  residing 
there  but  German-Americans  and  Japanese-Americans  as  ^ll-^^^  S(°"Pf 
which  had  practiced  bilingual  education  extensively  pnor  to  World  War  L 

During  this  period  educational  practices  refiecting  'he  philosophv^^^^ 
"melting  pof-the  -school  of  400"  (Nava,  1975)  and  ESL  (English,  as  a 
Second  Language)-were  created.  Acceptance  of  segregation  and  the  fears 
generated  in  the  McCarthy  era  added  to  the  ignorance  and  influenced  the 
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refusal  by  government  and  educational  systems  to  accept  language  and 
cultural  diversity.  For  example,  the  "school  of  400"  was  based  on  the  false 
premise  that  a  person  can  only  learn  a  language  by  learning  words  or  a 
specified  vocabulary.  The  schools  of  400  were  set  up  in  various  South- 
western states,  especially  along  the  Mexican  American  border  towns.  A 
crash  course  would  be  given  in  English  to  Spanish-speaking  students  in 
an  effort  to  familiarize  them  with  at  least  400  English  words.  Once  this 
was  accomplished  they  would  be  able,  supposedly,  to  compete  and  achieve 
just  as  well  as  their  Anglo  counterpart. 

Contemporary  Milestones  and  Landmark  Decisions  in  the  Implementation 
of  Q  Dual-Language  System  - 

In  1964.  following  the  example  cf  the  bilingual  education  effort  made 
in  Dade  Count>'.  Florida  to  assimilate  Cuban  refugees  after  the  political 
takeover  of  Cuba  by  Fidel  Castro,  two  bilingual  programs  were  launched 
to  serve  the  Chicano  population  in  the  state  of  Texas:  one  in  the  Nye  school 
of  the  United  Consolidated  Independent  School  District  in  Webb  County 
(outside  Laredo),  and  the  others  in  the  San  Antonio  Independent  School 
District.  By  1965  bilingual  education  programs  were  begun  in  Pecos,  New- 
Mexico  and  in  Edinburg.  Texas.  During  this  same  year  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  was  passed.  Title  I  of  this  act.  which 
deals  with  the  education  "of  the  disadvantaged."  eventually  provided 
funding  for  bilingual  programs  of  the  type  stressing  ESL  and  the  rapid 
transition  to  English. 

The  first  nationwide  victory  for  bilingual  education  and  dual-language 
competence  came  in  1967  w'ith  Senator  Ralph  VV.  Yarborough's  (D-Tex) 
Bilingual  Education  Act.  which  was  authorized  under  the  Title  VI! 
Amendment  to  the  Elementary'  and  Secondary-  Education  Ac:  rr,d  repre- 
sents a  milestone  in  the  progress  toward  bilingual  educaticxi  p-'^,rams  in 
the  United  States.  Through  the  funding  of  exemplary  projects,,  ihe  act  is 
expected  to  help  all  children  in  the  United  States  who  come  to  public 
school  speaking  a  language  other  than  English.  Other  programs  which 
support  the  bilingual  education  effort  are: 

■  1.  The  Emergency^  School  Aid  Act  [1972)  which  provided  funds  for 
bilingual  education  as  a  means  of  securing  equal  educational  oppor- 
'tunit>-  for  non-English-speaking  children. 

2.  The  Commission 'for  Teacher  Preparation  and  Licerising.  (Octo- 
ber. 1973)  which,  under  the  authority  of  California  .Assembly  Bill 
No-  122  (Ryan  Act.  1970).  established  guidelines  for  issuing  a  bilin- 
gual/cross-cultural specialist  credential  to  enable  credentialed  teach- 
ers to  obtain  specialist  skills  for  working  with  culturally  and 
linguistically  different  children. 

3.  California  Senate  Bill  No.  1335  (1973)  which  provides  for  the 
implementation  of  programs  for  training  bilingual/cross-cuitural  teacher 
aiaes  and  specialists  and  provides  funds  for  programs  and  profes- 
sional development  purposes.  ^ 

4.  California  Education  Code.  Article  3.3.  Section  13344.  which  re- 
quires schools  with  substantial  proportions  (twenty-five  percent)  of 
minority  students  to  provide  inservice  training,  for  teachers  in  th^: 
history',  culture,  and  current  problems  of  students  with  diverse  ethnic 
backgrounds. 
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r^lifomia  Assemblv  Bill  2817  enacting  the  state  bilingual  Teacher 
Corps^ogmm,  which  seeks  to  provide  teachers  and  =ichool  admm- 
^stoto^^X  are  qualified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  liniited-Englibh- 
and  nrnSlish-speaking  children  in  the  state.  The  program 
fShel  stipends  and  tuition  to  teaching  aides  who  are  providmg 
pXc  s'ho^  classroom  instruction  and  who  are  pursumg  approved 

■  'iilifoSif  ?ie'mb'lv  mil  No.  1329  (1976)  would  require  each 
schooM isJicf  o&er  than  community-  college  districts,  to  undertake 
a  census  of  the  number  of  puDils  of  limited-English-speaking  ability 
L  ap  district  and  report  its  finding  to  the  department  of  educa  ion 
The  bill  vvould  also  Require  each  limited-Engfish-speakmg  pupil,  as 
Sfinpd  Sled  in  the  California  public  school  system  in  kincfergar- 
fer  igh  gmde  twelve  to  receivS  instruction  in  a  language  unaer- 
s^andable  to  lie  pupil,  which  recognizes  the  pupil  s  pnmary  language 
in  addition  to  teaching  the  pupil  English. 

Since  the  1954  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  decision  that  segregation 
■  acciri  ng  o  mce  is  unconstitutional,  the  courts  have  cont  nually  refined 
Ae  concept  of  equal  educational  opportunity.  A  listing  of  judicial  dec- 
Sons  clear  V  points  to  the  recognition  by  the  courts  that  equal  education 
opportunit^for  the  culturally  and  linguistically  different  requires  multi- 
cultural  education: 

.    T    rr  •*  w  Qtnt^^  ^7  Tpvfis  fl972l  it  was  decided  that  the  failure 
f''  l""  VnScts  in  Te^^^^^^  bilingual-bicultural  education 

rin  iSi  V  \ichols  (1974)  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ru  ed  unani- 

4e  issue  of  dual-language  instruction  is  an  intrinsic  feature  of  the  his- 
ine  issue  oiuu        5    6  ^^^^.^  Espana. 

o'^ulJt' ssuilon  eming^n^^^^^^^ 

n  AmeriLTpublic  schools'  various  commitments  and  approach. 

dSy  can  be  used  effectively  in  educating  non-  hmited-English- 
soeak' nK  Sudents;  since  it  appears  that  ^e  struggle  for  bi  ir  guahsm  and 
b^Stlxrlusm  will  increase  rather  than  diminish,  we  should  pay  heed  to 

-  "^rl^Sues  iniScan-American  or  Chicano  education  must  be  viewed 
in       Sm'ework  of  psychosocial  and  culturaMinguisUc  phenomena. 
one  approach  to  the  educational  problems  of  Chicanos  can  achieve  sig 
nificam  "exults.  Even  the  linguistic  ••disadvantages"  of  Chicano  children 
ale  tesicLTly  fhe  product  of  a  thoroughly  lexocentric  society:  they  are  in 
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large  part  caused  by  the  ignorance,  about  language  and  its  social  function 
that  has  arisen  from  the  distortion  o:  Chicano  culture  and  history. 

When  one  examines  typical  educational  instruction  designed  for  the 
Chicano,  one  finds  that  it  is  frequently  premised  on  the  "cijteal  dif- 
ferences" or  on  the  "cultural  substitution"  models  and  is  justified  by  the 
philosophical  corollary  of  the  American  "melting  pot."  Such  instructional 
emphases  suggest  that  Chicano  culture  interferes  with  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  development  of  the  child  in  the  school  system,  and  has  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  central  mission  of  education  is  to  mold  those  "damaged" 
and  "disadvantaged"  children  into  the  image  of  the  Anglo  middle  dass. 
Even  in  schools  which  propose  having  bilingual  and  bicultural  programs, 
the  emphasis  of  the  instruction  is  many  times  placed  upon  the  transition 
from  the  parent  culture  to  that  of  the  school  and  the  prevailing  societ>\ 
Success  is  then  measured  in  terms  of  how  well  the  individual  student  has 
transcended  to  and  mastered  the  concepts,  value  structures,  and  mores  of 
the  dominant  group.  In  such  instances  bilingual-bicultural  education  be- 
comes merely  a  device  for  further  socialization  rather  than  a  vital  tool  for 
learning  and  instruction.  Opposing  this  view  is  the  Chicano-proposed  al- 
ternative that  the  total  educational  system  must  become  sensitive  and  sup- 
portive to  the  culturally  unique  personality  dynamics  of  Chicano  children 
by  developing  a  culturally  diverse  learning  environment  consistent  with 
^       those  dynamics. 

The  great  bulk  of  enlightened  current  research  in  the  fipl.d  of  bilingual- 
bicultural  .education  validates  the  demand  that  school  systems  respond  to 
the  distinctive  Chicano  learning  modes  in  three  domains:  (1)  incentive- 
motivational,  (2)  human  relational,  and  (3)  cognitive  style.  The  end  goal 
is  to  foster  a  creative  bicultural  self-image  to  displace  the  negative  images 
which  continue  to  haunt  the  Chicano. 

Essential  to  this  argument  is  the  notion  that  language  is  an  inextricable 
element  of  culture.  If  we  accept  cultural  differences,  then  we  must  con- 
sequently be  prepared  to  accept  language  differences-  The  personal,  famil- 
ial, and  cultural  ramifications  of  a  sound  learning  theory  tell  us  that  the 
child  must  be  secure  and  that  the  value  orientations  the  school  imparts 
should  fulfill  the  expectations  he  has  already  learned  in  the  three  domains 
mentioned  above.  To  the  Chicano  this  means  his  cultural- heritage  and 
linguistic  background  must  be  understood  by  the  school  and  academically 
reinforced  by  the  school. 
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THE  ENACTMENT  OF  BDLINGUAL  EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION  IN  TEXAS:  1969-73 


Jose  E.  Vega 

Federal  support  for  general  and  specific  educational  reforms,  such  as 
bilingual,  does  not  seem  likely  to  decrease  in  th?  1980s.  Moreover,  states 
are  increasingly  assuming  a  greater  rof'e  in  educational  leadership,  support 
and  control  of  such  programs  (Mosher  and  Wagoner.  1978:  145-170).  Since 
the  enactment  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1968,  twenty-sLx  states 
have  passed  similar  education  laws  which  either  permit  or  mandate  the 
use  of  bilingual  education  instruction  for  public  school  children  with  lim- 
ited-English-speaking competence  (A  Study  of  State  Programs  in  BiJinguaJ 
Education,  1977).  In  spite  of  this  continued  interest  on  behalf  of  linguisti- 
cally and  culturally  different  children  in  many  states,  little  research  has 
linked  the  process  of  ethnic  group  political  behavior  to  educational  leg- 
islative policy  outcomes  in  the  states  which  Have  enacted  such  laws. 

Wliy  was  the  first  mandatory  bilingual  education  law  enacted  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  not  in  Texas?  Were  theotactics  and  aims  of  the  various 
groups  who  supported  this  kind  of  legislation  the  same  or  different?  How 
did  such  things  as  government  structure,  attitudes  or  the  political  envi- 
ronment in  each  state  influence  the  organization  and  strategy  of  these 
pressure  groups?  What  was  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  federal  influence 
on  those  slates  which  enacted  language  education  !aws?  These  and  other 
questions  dealing  with  bilingual  education  interests  and  state  curriculum 
policy-making  outcomes  have  not  been  examined.  The  literature  of  politics 
and  education  has  given  this  phenomenon  scant  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  ethnic  related  politics  has  been  a  major  theme  in 
political  science.  In  the  eastern  and  northern  sections  of  the  United  States 
the  persistence  of  cultural,  religious  or  linguistic  similarities  has  often 
been  the  basis  for  political' organization  (Handlin.  1944).  The  character 
and  persistence  of  ethnicity  in  American  society  has  most  often  been  mea- 
sured in  terms  of  election  voter  turn  out  rates  and  the  tangible  benefits  of 
support  (Bailey  and  Katz.  1960:  86-94).  Since  the  early  1920s  social  sci- 
e-'ists  were  convinced  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  cultural 
di^  .notions  based  on  language,  religion  or  some  other  ethnic  associated 
belief  system  would  disappear  (Wirth.  1928).  Efforts  to  explain  the  causes 
of  black  activism, and  its  impact  on  other  minorities  during  the  i960-, 
however,  challenged  the  commonly  accepted  notions  of  assimilation  and 
political  pluralism  in  American  life  (Litt.  1970). 
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Ethnic  group  politics  has  been  a  distinctive  feature  of  Texas  political, 
histor^  since  L  earliest  days  of  the  Republic.  It  has  been  noted  that  al- 
thoug'h  Texans  have  had  -little  cause  to  be  obsessed  about  the  Negro  a. 
has  been  the  case  in  NOssissippi.  they  have  been  concerned  about  Mex- 
icans" P'O  Kev  1949:254).  Social  and  political  voluntary  associations 
such  as  the  League  of  United  Latin-American  Citizens  and  the  American 
G  I  Forum  have  often  played  a  major  role  in  articulating  the  «'nix-ms  and 
demands  of  Maxican-Americans  in  Taxas  since  tiie  mid  1920s  (Garcia. 
19731  Among  the  manv  social  concerns,  education  has  p  ways  been  a  high 
prioriiv.  The  need  to  improve  the  educational  status  of  Ine  Mexican-Amer- 
ican has  never  been  a  disputed  issue.  The  differing  views  regarding  the 
role  of  language  and  culture  in  the  public  school  curriculum,  however, 
have  often  been  the  basis  for  contention  among  Chicanos  and  Anglos. 

The  use  of  another  language  other  than  English  as  a  medium  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementarv  public  schools  of  Texas  was  a  common  practice 
dating  back  to  1926.  .'et  it  was  not  until  1969.  with  the  support  and  per- 
sistence of  two  Mexican-American  legislators,  that  the  legislature  autho- 
rized the  use  of  another  language  for  instructional  purposes  Te.xas  had 
the  greatest  number  of  bilingual  education  programs  m  the  United  6  ates 
prior  to  1968.  and  also  a  considerably  long  history  of  bilingual  schoolmg. 
However,  it  was  not  until  1973  that  the  legislature  enacted  a  mandatory 
bilingual  education  law  (Zamora.  1977). 

The  great  bulk  of  the  literature  on  state  educational  policy- making  has 
'dealt  with  the  influence  of  professional  groups  and  elites  on  the  legislative 
process  and  its  effects  on  the  level  of  state  funding.  Research  on  the  federal 
influence  on  state  educational  innovation  has  judged  ^^^^  ^^^f"^^^^^ 
of  federal  programs  according  to  preconceived  feaeral  or  tena  Most  stua- 
ies  have  ignored  the  phenomenon  of  ethnic  political  re^'icipa  ion  and  its 
effect  on  site  legislative  policy  outcomes  in  the  field  of  bilingual  education. 

Fishman  has  suggested  that  there  is  a  need  to  know  how  the  venous 
parties  interested  in  bilingual  education  legislation  went  about  trying  to 
get  their  way:  proposing,  compromising,  bargaining,  threatening,  influ- 
f ncing.  rationalizing,  withdrawing  or  advancing:  and  their  reasons,  pubuc 
and  private  for  so  doing."  The  need  is  all  the  more  pressing  because  most 
orthe  ^cS^t  policv^ecision^,cancernins  U.S.  bilingual  education  have 
remained  larg^v  undocumented  in  terms  of  the  processes  and  pressures 
that  transpired  in  connection  with  them  .  . .   vFishman.  ly//.  i--J. 

Lacking  in  the  research  literature  is  documentation  of  the  factors  w-hich 
led  various  state  legislatures  to  redefine  the  S°^e^"'"'f '  %^°lVn"n' W^"f 
tion.  and  most  particularly  in  terms  of  the  language  of  'n^''}'^^'^"",  ^\'^at 
prompted  state  legislatures  to  revise  old  statutes  which  prohibited  the  use 
of  anrfanguage  other  than  English  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  public 
■-4chool5^Vha{  factors  account  for.  the_  acceptance  of  demands  by  ethnic 
.roup  leaders  that  their  language  be  used  as  a  legitimate  medium  of  in- 
Itruction?  How  were  thes°  groups  able  to  obtain  funds  from  the  legislature 
for  such  bilingual  programs? 

An  historical  case  study  approach  was  utilized  in  order  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  how  the  Texas  legislature  responded  to  the  demands  of  Mex- 
iSn-Americans  for  bilingual  education  in  1969.  and  then  again  m  19/3. 
S  con  ctSn.organizafion.  and  analysis  of  the  data  in  this  study  was 
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guided  by  Easton's  general  systems  model.  ..lore  specifically,  Philip  Mer- 
anto's  conceptual  framework  for  describing  and  analyzing  the  factors  which 
contributed  to  the  enactment  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  used  in  this  Study  (Easton,  1965;  Meranto.  1967). 

Meranto's  model  for  explaining  legislative  actions  included  two  catt^- 
gories  of  environmental  changes:  circumstantial  conditions,  and  demand 
articulators.  Qrcumstantial  conditions  referred  to  those  unexpected  changes 
in  the  political  system  which  impinged  on  the  policy  making.  Demand 
articulators  identified  those  actors  which  directly  affected  the  policy-mak- 
xing  process  through  direct  lobbying,  letter  writing  and  formal  legislative 
recommendations.  The  model  also  called  for  an  examinaiipn  of  those 
changes  which  occurred  within  the  legislature  itself.  The  following  dia- 
gram illustrates  how  some  of  the  data  collected  in  the  study  were  organized. 


MODEL  OF  STATE  CURRICULUM  POLICY  MAKING 


ESVinOSMESTAL  CKWGES 

A.  CIRCVMSTAXTLAL 
COSDITIOSS 

1.  Bilingual  . 
Education  Act  of 
1968  SEW 

2.  Office  for  Civil  IXPVTS- 
■  Rights  May  25th 

Memorandum 

3.  Sharx>stown 
Scandal 

4.  1972  Elections 

B.  MA/ORDE.VIA.VD 
ARTICULATORS  >^E\V 

1.  League  of  United  I.VPL'TS 
Latin  American 
Citizens 

2.  American  G.I. 
Forum 

3.  Texas  Association 
for  Continuing 

"  AdjiltTducation 

4.  Texas  Education 
Agency 

5.  Governor's  Office 
Source:  Meranto:  pai^ll 


LEGISLATIVE  ChlASGES 

1.  Election  of  Reform 
minded  Legislature  in 
1972 

77  House  Memberr. 
15  Senators 

2.  New  Legislative 
Leadership 

a)  Speaker  of  the 
House 

Price  Daniel.  Jr. 

b)  President  of  Senate' 
William  P.  Hobby 

c)  Governor 
Dolph  Briscoe 

Collaboration  of  House 
andSenate  Human 
Resources  Committee 
Chairmen: 
Carlos  RTruan:  House 
—  C^hctBrooks^^Seaate 


XEU'OLTPLT-* 

TE>LnS 

BILINGUAL 

EDUCATION 

AND 

TR.MN1NG  ACrr 
OF  1973 


This  studv  sought  to  demonstrate  how  at  least  tour  environmental  events 
which  took  place  between  19B8  and  1972  helped  to  alter  the  highly  cau- 
tious attitudes  of  Anglo  Texas  legislators  toward  Mexican-American  d:)- 
mands  for  educational  change.  The  four  unexpected  conditions  included 
the  enactment  of  the  federal  bilingual  education  law  in  1968.  the  Office 
for  (>ivil  Rights  May  2nth  Memorandum  on  the  civil  rights  of  national 
origin  minorities  in  the  United  States,  the  Sharpstown  Scandal,  and  the 
election  results  ip  1972. 
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The  second  category  used  by  Meranto,.;mM-«ivironmental  changes 
was  the  demand  articulators.  Although  cfreumstantial  changes  may  have 
a  direct  impact  on  the  way  legislators'  pertleive  the  vanous  demands  and 
the  need  for  change,  the  need  for  change  is  often  more  effect^; vely  chan- 
neled through  knou-n  and  newly  formed  interest  groups.  Under  this  cat- 
egory, attention  was  focused  on  the  political  activities  of  t^v"  ^v.*;"- 
establisheci  Mexican-American  voluntar>'  associations:  ^he  League  ot  United 
Latin-American  Citizens  (LULAC).  and  the  American  G-1,  ^orum. 
A  third  factor  was  the  impact  which  the  lobbying  efforts  of  the  lexas 
Association  Tor  Continuing  Adult  Educa'.lon  had  on  the  enactment  ot  the 
bilingual  education  bill  during  the  SLxtv'-Third  Legislative  Session^The 
last  two  factors  considered  were  the  activities  and  influence  of  Uiajexas 
Education  Agency  and  the  governor's  office.  Each  of  the  factors  under  this 
■category  played  an  important  role  in  bringing  about  significant  educa- 
tional change  in  the  state  of  Texas.  u  i  , 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  of  the  possible  factors  which  may  help  to 
account  for  the  enactment  of  bilingual  edua.tion  legislation  m  1969  ana 
1973  w°re  included  in  the  model.  Their  omission,  however,  in  no  way 
minimizes  their  importance.  It  did  suggest  the  necessity  for  narrowing  the 
scope  of  the  study  to  a  discrete  and  more  manageable  number  oi  variables. 
Thus  the  model  focuses  on  the  legislative  changes  which  occurred  in 
1973  rather  than  on  the  events  which  transpired  in  1969  during  the  Sixty- 
First  Legislative  Session.  Both  events  are  clearly  important.  However  the 
enactment  of  permissive  bilingual  legislation  in  1969  represented  but  a 
first  steD  in  legitimizing  the  demands  of  Mexican- Americans  for  educa- 
tional reform.  The  passage  of  the  mandatorv-  provisions  of  the  bilingual 
education  bill  in  1973  represented  both  the  cumulaUve  effects  of  the  var- 
ious factors  mentioned  as  well  as  the  distinctive  events  which  occurred 
during  the  Sixt^'-Third  Legislative  Session  in  ^9-3.  ■  „ 

Three  major  changes  occurred  during  the  SLxtv'-Thu-d  Texas  Legislatn  e 
•  Session  They  were:  (1)  the  election  of  seventy-seven  new.  reform  minded 
House  members  and  fifteen  new.  reform  minded  Senators.  (2)  the  election 
of  a  new  and  supportive  legislative  leadership  (governor  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor and  soeaker).  and  (3)  the  collaboration  of  Senate  and  House  Hum.  . 
Resources  Committee  chairmen.  Chet  Brooks  and  Carlos  F.  Truan. 

Meranto-s  model  of  legislative  innovation  was  used  in  this  study  as  a 
framework  in  which  to  analyze  educational  curriculum  policy  making  in 
-  The  state  ot  Texas  irr  W73.-The4nvesUgalion_soug_hi  to  exanu^^^  environ- 
mental factors  and  changes  which  occurrea  during  tlfe  Sixty-Third 
Legislative  Session  which  decided  the  destiny  of  the  bilingual  bill.  Thus, 
the  related  factors  of  environment  and  legislative  change  were  loined  to 
account  for  the  enactment  of  the  Texas  Bilingual  Education  and  Treming 
Act  of  1973. 

CircumstantiaJ  Conditions 

The  enactment  of  the  mandatory  bilingual  education  act  by  the  Texas 
Legislature  in  1975  was  as  much  a  product  of  the  legislative  Process  as  it 
w^  an  indication  of  the  political,  social  and  economic  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  Texas  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  political  and  social 
changes  which  considerably  altered  the  Texas  political  environment  dur- 
"ing  the  period  1966  to  1972  account  in  part  for  the  enactment  ot  what  can 
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be  considered  landmark  legislation  in  the  area  of  state  educational  curric- 
ulum policy  making. 

In  a  1953  study  of  the  political  and  social  status  of  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican in  Texas,  Clinchy  noted  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  evidence  of 
interest  by  Texas  legislators  in  the  educational  problems  of  this  group. 
Most  of  the  work  which  had  been  done  on  behalf  of  Mexican-Americans 
had  been  shouldered  by  state  educational  agencies,  but  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  With  the  sole  exception  of  one  bill,  which  established  the  Good 
Neighbor  Commission  in  1945,  actual  legislation  which  addressed  itself 
solely  to  the  needs  of  Mexican-American  citizens  did  not  exist.  Texas  leg- 
islators, it  was  noted,  were  cautious  when  it  came  to  enacting  legislation 
which  w'ould  directly  benefit  minority  students.  The  sentimenf  of  the  leg- 
islature at  the  time  seemed  to  be  marked  by  "a  resistance  to  direct  gov- 
ernmental action  .  . .  ,  but  (with)  a  willingness  to  experiment  with  gradual 
change  "  (Clinchy,  1974:  i24;  180;  202). 

One  such  experiment  came  in  the  form  of  t\Vo  bills  v^hich  were  intro- 
duced in  the  legisiatiire  in  1943  and  1945.  The  first  bill.  House  Concurrent 
Resolutibit  105,  was  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  The  first  part 
of  the  bill  stated  that  '  All  persons  of  the  Caucasian  Race"  within  the  state 
of  Texas  were  entitled  to  equal  access  and  use  of  all  accommoddtions  in 
public  places.  The  second  part  of  the  resolution  admonished  its  readers 
that  those  persons  who  failed  to  abide  by  this  principle  would  be  ''violat- 
ing the  good  neighbor  policy"  of  the  state.  The  bill  was  a  harmless  con- 
current resolution  wth  no  law  enforcement  provision.  It  omitted  the  blacks 
and  safely  avoided  mentioning  the  other  victims  of  discrimination  in  Texas, 
Mexican- Americans. 

In  1945,  Senator  J.  Franklin  Spears  of  San. Antonio  introduced  Senate 
b.'.^.  Number  1.  The  bill  differed  from  the  previous  resolution  in  two  re- 
spects. It  specifically  mentioned  Mexican-Americans,  commonly  referred 
to  as  Latin- Americans,  as  being  the  victims  of  discrimination  in  Texas.  The 
bill's  prohibition  of  di.scriminatory  practices  applied  to  all  public  accom- 
modations and  imposed  a  penalty  of  imprisonment,  a  $500  fine,  or  both 
for  persons  who  violated  its  provisions  (Clinchy,  1974:  180-181).  The  bill 
never  left  committee. 

With  the  exception  of  the  1959  pre-school  bill,  known  as  the  LitUe 
School  of  the  400,  Mexican-American  educational  problems  were  not  ad- 
dressed or  seriously  considered  by  the  Texas  legislature  until  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Sixty-First  and  Sixty-Third  Legislative  Sessions  in  1969  and 
1973.  Much  of  this  interest  in  the  educational  condition  of  the  Mexican- 
American  in  Texas  can  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  federal 
government. 

The  FederaJ  BfJingucJ  Education  Act  of  1968 

The  Biiinguai  Education  Act  (Title  VII  of  ESEA)  was  enacted  into  law 
.by  the  ninetieth  Congress  on  December  15,  1967.  It  was  the  first  federal 
categorical  granl  ever  legislated  that  addressed  the  unique  educational 
needs  of  the  Spanish-speaking  minority  in  the  United  States.  The  law's 
enactment  came  as  a  direct  result  of  Mexican-American  lobbying,  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  the  expert  and  energetic 
leadership  of  Texas  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  (Sanchez,  1973:  Schneider, 
1976). 
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The  Bilingual  Education  Act  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson 
on  ianuarv     1968  The  act  provided  for  the  financial  assistance  ot  those 
■     riublic  schools  engaged  in  the  development  of  ■•imaginative  elementary 
And  secondary  programs"  that  would  meet^the  --speaa  ^ducaUona  ne.ds 
^  of  children  of  -limited-English-speaking  ability.  The  l^^^^.f  P^^^'^'f P;"" 
vided  that  such  programs  would  be  available  to  those  childrei.  who  c^me 
from  families  whose  annual  income  did  not  exceed  SMOO.  The  kinds  ut 
activities  suggested  under  this  program  included  instruction  \vhich  tm- 
parted  to  students  a  knowledge  of  the  histor>'  and  culture  associated  w  ith 
their  language,  closer  ties  between  paints  and  school  authorities  and  the 
establishment  of  early  childhood  education  programs.  In  addition  the  law 
orovided  for  the  creation  of  programs  that  would  help  reduce  the  high 
droDout  rate  of  Mexican-American  students.  Adult  education  programs 
for  the  parents  of  children  participating  tn  bilingual  programs  were  also 

''Tn^MmDortant  aspect  of  the  federal  law  was  financial  commitment^ 
The  Congress' appropriated  a  total  of  S85  million  for  iniplementation  o 
the  law  for  a  three  year  period  beginning  in  1967  and  endirg  m  19.  t^.  Fo 
the  fis,:al  year  ending  in  June  30.  1971.  the  Congress  appropnated  S8Q 
million  (A  .better  Chance  :o  Leam.  1975:  180-181). 

Texan  legislators  have  traditionally  opposed  increased  federal  in.arter- 
ence  in  local  government,  but  they  seldom  have  displayed  similar  oppo-  . 
Sion  to  re'eiv'ng  federal  funds  (Furst.  1972:  249^  The  availability  offederal 
funds  was  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  which  House  member  Urlo.  K 
Truan.  Corpus  Christi.  and  Senator  Joe  J.  Bernal.  San  Antonio,  used  to 
encourage  Texan  legislators  in  1969  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  state  Permiss.ve 
bilingual  educat.on  law.  They  repeatedly  emphasized  that  the  law  .  en- 
actment would  allow  Texas  to  receive  up  to  S3  '"'"'"Vf^Hp^Yk  Sded 
federal  funds.  They  also  stressed  that  participation  in  such  federall>  tundLd 
oroorams  would  be  optional.  .  j      ,■  „.,i 

Serious  demands  for  educational  reform  and  interest  m  the  educational 

problems  of  Mexicaff-American  students  '"J'^'^^^ /"^'f  .'^^'^'tHTraP  i 
would  not  have  readily  been  accepted  or  adopted  by  state  legislative  and 
Education  officials  had  it  not  been  for  federal  initiatives  and  financ, 
assistance.  This  was  the  case  with  the  enactment  of  the  first  Texas-bilingual 
education  law  in  1969  (Interview,  Truan.  2'20//9). 

■  The  enactment  of.the  Bilingual  Education  Act  m  196.  was  seen  as  a 
maiof  achievement  by  many  ^'Iexican,American  educators.  The  fe^^^^^ 
law  not  onlv  approved  the  use  of  native  home  languages  as  legitmiat. 
vehicles  of  inst^ction  in  public  .cchools.  but  also  encouraged  changes  in 
the  curriculum  which  reflected  the  histoncal  and  cultural  contnbut'on^ 
of  Mexican-Americans  in  the  southwest.  The  adophon  o  *ese  tnno^a^^^^^^^ 
changes,  however,  made  little  impact  on  the  problem  of  Mexican-Ameri 
can  school  segregation  in  the  southwest.  The  persistence  of  segregated 
educational  facilities  in  Texas  at  that  time  was  acute  .  .    „  „ 

Since  the  1930s  ana  earlier.  Mexican-Americans  had  consistently  op- 
nnspd  and  resisted  segregationist  practices  in  and  out  ot  court,  in  19/ u. 
when  Ae  eSon  Svision  of  the  Office  ^or  Civil  Rights  issued  its  na- 
tional origins  memorandum,  the  segregation  °f  ^l-'^""^"'"'"'", 
■  dents  in  public  schools  was  still  a  very  vjrious  problem  (Ra.-gel  and  Alcala. 
1972:111-311). 
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Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  Biiingual  Education 

Prior  to  1970.  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  had  been  primarily  concerned 
with  attackiiig  black-white  school  segregation.  Neither  thp  federal  c.ourts 
nor  the  President  had  seriously  considered  the  widespread  practices  ot 
segregation  affecting  Mexican-Ameriams  and  other  non-black  minoritv 
studeiits.  In  1968  HEW  only  required  racial  statistics  on  blacks  and  whites. 
The  following  year  OCR  began  to  require  statistics  on  Mexican-Americans 
-and  othsr  national  origin  minorities  (Gerry,  1974:  228-230).  Much  of  the 
evidence  documenting  the  continued  segregation  of  Mexican-Ameriuins 
in  public  schools  came  from  testimony  which  was  offered,  at  the  civil 
rights  hearings  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  at  the  end  of  the  year  (U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  San  Antonio.  December  9-14,  19681. 

In  1969  HEW  law  enforcement  efforts  against  districis  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  1964  Qvil  Rights  Act  were  slow  and  ineffective.  It  was  not 
until  the  following  year  that  HEW  administrative  officials  began  to  pay 
attention  to  the  complaints  of  Mexican-Americans.  One  reason  for  the 
change  in  attitude  was  the  rising  militancy  of  Chicanos  seeking  relief  from 
local  restrictive  practices.  Another  rationale  offered  for  this  switch  was  the 
continued  siiccess  which  HEW  had  experienced  in  the  South,  thus  en- 
abling the  agency  to  release  staff  to  work  on  the  problemrwhich  were  still 
plaguing  Mexican-Americans  in  Texas.  A  third  reason  for  the  thange  in 
policy  is  attributed  to  the  incessant  number  of  complaints  by  Mexican- 
American  leaders  that  OCR  had  failed  to  identify  and  investigate  serious 
cl-iarges  of-44Scrimination  and  segregation  in  its  communities  (Rangel  and 
Alcala.  1972:  365-369:  Gambone.  1973:  13-25)., 

On  May  25.  1970  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  issued  a  memorandum  to 
school  districts  with  more  than  five  percent  national  origin  minority  chil- 
dren who  were  found  tp  be  deficient  in  the  English  language.  The  mem- 
orandum outlined  four  basic  areas  by  which  future  title  VI  compliance 
reviews  would  be  judged.  The  firsl criteria  stipulated  that  school  districts 
had  to  take  affirmative  steps  to  rectify  the  language  deficiency  of  those 
children  who  could  not  understand  or  speak  English.  Second,  school  dis- 
tricts codd  not^assign  students  to  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  or 
exclude  them  from  taking  college  preparatory^  courses  on  the  basis,  of  tests 
measuring  only  English  language  skills.  Third,  ability  grouping  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  special  language  needs  were  permissable  as  long 
as  they  were  temporary  arrangements.  Fourth,  school  districts  w  *re  re- 
sponsible for  adequately  informing  the  parents  of  national  origin  minority 
children  of  school  activities  in  a  language  other  than  English  if  it  were 
necessary  (A  Better  Chance  to  Learn:.  1975:  204-205). 

The  .lew  guidelines  influenced  both  the  Texas  Education  Agency  and 
the  proponents  of  biiingual  education  in  the  legislature.  When  TEA  sub- 
mitted its  recommendations  to  the  legislature  in  the  fall  of  1970.  it  adopted 
some  of  the  language  of  the  Memorandum.  It  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
bilingual  program  for  those  students  whose  inability  to  speak  and  under- 
stand English  excluded  them  from  full  participation  in  the  school's  pro- 
gram of  instruction  (Recommendations  for  LegisJative  Consideration  on 
PubJic  Education  in  Texas,  November.  1970). 

During  the.Sixty-Second  (1971)  and  the  Sixty-Third  (1973)  Legislatures. 
Representative  Truan  introduced  Hou^?  Bill  495  and  146  respectively. 
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BoLh  bills  were  almost  verbatim  copies  ot  the  May  2.  h  ^'^^:^^'']^^^ 
both  occasions  the  bills  were  reterred  to  the  House  C-ommi  tee  or  :^ublK. 
Education  but  were  never  reported  out.  However,  not  a  of  the  nien.o.an- 
ciuena  were  discarded.  The  provision  u-hich  called  , for  .n^orm.ng 
parents  of  linguistically  different  children,  of  school  activities  'n^h.  r  ow  n 
lansuase  was  kept  and  incorporated  into  the  body  ot  Senate  Bill  1-1  n 
1973  This  bill  became  the  mandatory  bilingual  law  wnich  was  enacted 
by  the  historic  Reform  Session  of  the  Texas  Legislature.  Much  ot  the  in- 
terest in  governmental  reform  which  occurred  during  this  session  was 
directly  attributable  to  the  stock  fraud  disclosures  which  were  made  during 
the  previous  legislative  session. 

■  The  Sharpstovvn  Scandal 

On  lanuarv  18.  1971.  the  dav  before  the  inauguration  of  the  Texas  State 
leadership,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  filed  a  law  smt  which 
mpli^ted  high  Texas  political  officials  in  a  stock  fraud  scheme.  The  case 
Effected  the  proceedings  of  the  SLxty-Second  Legis  ature.  and  influenced 
the  eSctment  of  progressive  social  and  political  '^S-'f  °"  f  '^/^ 
Sixtv-Third  Legislature.  One  of  the  more  liberal  educational  niea.sures 
p^sed  during  this  session  would  be  the  Bilingual^Educat.on  and  Training 

'"^  What  became  known  as  the  infamous  Sharpstown  Scandal  S^e.v  cut  of 
a  scheme  by  Houston  financier  and  real  estate  developer.  F^^nk  ^V  Sharp, 
to  a-  •  ^'v  increase  his  bank's  deposits  through  a  senes  o  illegal  stock 
man^  .  ons  through  interconnected  insurance  and  bank  companies. 
Th;  suit  would  not  have  surprised  nor  ^"Sfi^d  m^st  Texas  citizens  had 
it  not  been  for  the  disclosure  that  elected  officials  had  contributed  to  the 
ucc  ss  0?  the  scheme  and  had  benefited  from  the  f^udalent  business 
transactions  devised  by  Frank  VV.  Sharp  (Kinch  ai;d  Proctor.  19.2:  1^6  . 

Preliminarv  results  of  the  investigation  revealed  that  the  Governor  _Pres- 
ton  Smith:  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  Ben  Barnes;  tne  Speaker  Gus  F. 
Mutscher  along  "vith  two  of  Mutscher's  aides  were  all  directly  or  mdi- 
Tectly  implicatll.  Bill  Heatly.  the  powerful  chairman  of  Ae  House  Appro- 
pnatioiS  Committee  was  also  linked  to  the  scheme  VVith  the  exception  o 
Ben  Barnes,  all  of  these  individuals  had  benefited  handsomely  as  a  result 
of  Ae  investments  which  they  all  had  made  during  summer  of  1969^ 
The  political  phase  of  the  scandal  took  place  dunng  the  .econd  Called 
Session  of  the  slxty-First  Legislature,  which  met  between  August  2.  and 
September  9.  to  consider  the  matter  of  passing  a  tax  increase  (kincn  and 

"^When  S-™r  Smith  called  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sixty-First  Leg- 
islature he  along  with  six  other  politicians,  had  purchased  stock  in  he 
N  tlrnal  Bankers\ife  Insurance  Company  with  loans  obtained  from  the 
Sharpstown  State  Bank  in  Houston.  Both  companies  were  owned  by  Sharp. 
SklZ  was  interested  in  getting  the  legislature.to  P-s  t^^-^L^J- ^^^^ank 
deoosit  insurance  during  this  session  of  the  legislature.  The  passage  o 
sulk  a  law^vould  have  permitted  him  to  evade  the  scrutiny  of  .ederal 
d"7o 'it  insurance  Corporation  officials  who  were  at  the  time  myestigating 
his  bank-s  questionable  loan  practices  (Kinch  and  Proctor.  19.  ^.  41). 

On  September  5th.  Reorcsentative  Shannon.  Mutscher  s  nght  hand  man. 
introduced  House  Bills  72  and  73.  the  bank  deposit  insurance  bills.  Three 
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days  later  Governor  Smith  submitted  the  subject  of  additional  bank  insur- 
ance to  the  legislatiire  for  its  consideration.  The  matter  woula  not  have 
been  considered  by  the  legislature  at  this  time  if  the  governor  had  not 
explicitly  mention  it  in  his  purpose  for  convening  the  legislature.  On  the 
same  day.  House  Bills  72  and  73  were  passed  by  the  House.  The  next  day 
thev  were  quickly  passed  by  the  Senate.  On  September  29  Governor  Smith 
vetoed  both  bills,  t  not  before  he  and  the  others  who  had  bought  large 
amounts  of  stock  in  the  National  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Oompany  had 
sold  their  stock  for  substantial  gains  (Kinch  and  Procter.  1972:  41-51). 

The  scandal  which  shook  the  foundations  of  Texas  government  in  1971 
resulted  in  two  very'  significant  outcomes.  First,  it  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of 'a  mixed  coalition  of  thirty  House  members  v;ho  viewed  the 
Speaker's  leadership  as  tyrannical  and  sought  to  bring  about  "procedural 
reforms  and  ethical  standards  that  would  .weaken  th^j  \hi;scher  team's,  or 
any  team's,  control  over  the  legislative  process"  (Kinch  and  Proctor, 
1972:  87).  Their  opposition  tiiroughout  the  session  kept  the  issue  of  polit- 
ical corruption  in  government  and  the  need  for  reform  ver>'  much  alive  in 
the  minds  of  th'?  voting  public.  Second,  the  revelations  also  dramatically 
shaped  the  outcome  of  the  1972  elections.  In  tiirn.  the  elections  contrib- 
utad  to  the  rearrangement  of  the  internal  power  structure  of  the  House. 
These  events  inadvertently  aided  the  proponents  of  bilingual  education 
legislation  during  the  Sixt>'-Third  Legislature, 

The  1972  Ejection  Year 

The  Sharpstow*-^  incident,  the  activities  of  the  Dirty  Thirty  throughout 
the  entire  sixty-second  legislative  session  and  judicial  intervention,  con- 
tributed to  the  election  of  a  reform  minded  legislative  body  in  1972.  When 
the  Sixty-Third  Legislature  convened  on  Ianuar>'  9.  1973  the  top  leader- 
ship of  Texas  government  had  totally  been  changed.  Conservative  Dolph 
Briscoe,  a  millionaire  rancher  and  banker  from  Uvalde,  won  the  race  for 
governor.  William  P.  Hobby,  president  and  executive  editor  of  the  Houston 
Post,  and  a  moderate  conservative,  was  elected  lieutenant  governor.  The 
Speaker^s  position  went  to  Price  Daniel.  Jr..  a  liberal,  member  of  the  Dirty 
Thirty,  and  son  of  a  former  Texas  governor. 

The  elections  in  the  fall  of  1972  also  affected  the  composition  of  both 
Houses  of  the  legislature.  Seventy-seven  new  House  members  ^.^'e^e  elected. 
In  the  Senate  fifteen  new  senators  had  been  elected.  The  new  and  different 
Sixt>'-Third  Legislature  would  respond  to  the  demands  of  Mexican-Amer- 
icans for  educational  reform  more  than  any  other  in  Texas  legislative  his- 
torv  (Clinchy.  1974:  124), 

the  elections  of  1972  resulted  in  one  of  the  largest  turnovers  in  Texas 
legislative  history.  The  Sharpstown  Scandal  created  an  atmosphere  that 
damaged  the  hopes  of  many  of  the  incumbents  who  ran  for  re-  'action. 
Although  no  perfect  cause  and  effect  relation  can  be  drawm  between  elec- 
tion results  and  the  Sharpstown  incident,  the  role  of  the  Dirty  Thirty  and 
the  connection  of  defeated  incumbents  with  the  Speaker  cannot  be  un- 
derplayed. Of  the  fifty-sLx  me:..3ers  of  the  Sixt\--Third  Legislature  who  had 
been  elected,  fifty-one  had  had  the  endorsement  of  the  Dirty  Thirty  (Dea- 
ton.  1973:  139-150). 

Another  major  change  affecting  the  outcome  of  the  1972  elections  in 
Texas  was  a  federal  court  ruling  which  prohibited  the  use  of  multimember 
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clisHcts  in  Dallas  and  Bexar  counties.  Multimembt.-r  districts  restricted  the 
choice  of  candidates  to  conservative,  business  backed  m-.^ers  of  he 
De^cr^  ic  partv.  Chicanos.  blacks,  and  Anglo  liberals  challenged  the 
St^oMhis  svsten.  and  won  their  case.  The  court  ruling  would  have 
efulted  in  a  legislative  challenge,  but  Governor  Preston  Smith  decu'e 
not  c  defv  the  decision,  sensing  tiu::  the  legislature  would  be  unabU  to 
driv  up  a  plan  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  court  .n  time  for  .he 
Sbruary  6th  deadline  and  the  upcoming  primary-  e  ec  .ans  .n  Ma y  US^ 
Court  Revises  Texas  Districts."  New  Vork  Times.  23  anuary  19.2.  JO).  Th. 
results  of  .the  court  ruling  became  evident  in  tne  tall.  _ 

Out  of  the  150  member  House,  53  representatives  ^^^E./^^^^^^^ 
most  heavily  oopulated  counties  in  Texas:  Dallas.  Plarris  and  Bexar.  Thirt.v 
nine  of"  esVdelegates  had  been  elected  for  the  f-^  San^^xitoi^ 
onlv  4  of  the  11  legislators  present  in  tne  Sixty-Second  Legislature  .c 
tur  .d  in  1^-3.  Mat?  Garcia-s  defeat  of  House  Appropriations  Lommit.ee 
cha^  man  Bill  Finck  was  especially  significant.  It  cleared  the  way  for  the 
fppoTntment  of  a  liberal  as  cLirman  of  the  powerful  APP-pnat.or^Co^^^ 
mittee  who  would  support  the  bilingual  education  bill.  It  inadvertentl.v 
^^oLoht  another  Mexi^n-American  legislator  to  Austin  who  would  a.so 
plav  a  kev  role  in  the  enactment  of  Truans  bilingual  bill. 

In  Dallas  county  only  four  out  of  eighteen  -ambers  of  '^he  Sixty  Je^on^^ 
I  po^lature  were  re-elected.  In  Harris  county,  which  had  been  'Strict  c 
h!Lp  he  court  s  'cision  the  effects  were  particularly  noticeable.  Eigh- 
th of  AetwentvTourTpre^  had  been  elected  for  the  first  time. 
oTlhi  Soup  fourteen  were  liberal  Democrats,  three  were  moderates  and 
Sven  •  Republicans.  The  Harris  county  delegation  was  dominatea  bv 
liberals      .aton.  1973:  152-154:  Pettus  and  Bland.  19/6.  110). 

A  second  development  which  may -have  had  a  contnbutmg  effect  at  this 
tlmp  v^s  the  decision  of  Bob  BuUuck.  Secretary  of  State,  to  change  the 
re"  dencv  voting^^i'rement  to  thirty  days.  The  invalidated  Texas  sta  u  e 
had  required  a  one  vear  residency  in  the  state  and  six  months  in  the  count> 
to  qS  to  tote.  The  Secretary's  ruling  was  based  °n  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  Dunn  v.  Blumstein  in  Tennessee,  which  implied  that  ^^^^^^^ 
?5dency  requirements  beyond  thirty  days  could  be  ruled  unconstUut  ona 
;™g  Residency  Rule  Cut  to  30  Days  in  Texas.    .\eu-  ^ork  Tunes.  1 

The'picture  in  the  Senate  was  slightly  different.  The  changes  which 
ocIuLd  in  the  Senate  were  less  affected  by  t  e  ^^^^^^^^^ 
^PriPK  nf  court  challenses  concerning  voting  rights  and  equal  repres^^ma 

r  v  Lh  ^Jre  raised' n  1972  (Maxwell.  1972).  Most  of  the  cha  ^n,e 
as  a  result  of  ordinarv  reasons.  Three  senators  voluntanly  retired  and  e.ghl 
had  decided  to  run  for  other  positions.  Of  the  twenty  '"^""^bents  le  t^  nine 
ran  unopposed.  In  eleven  contests  where  incumbents  were  running  tor 
Another  ?'™,  four  were  defeated.  Of  all  the  senate  three  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

senators  were  ever  questioned  concerning  their  role  m  the  Sl.arpstown 

^^Several  reasons  are  offered  to  explain  why  senate  members  ^^ere  less 
affecled  L  the  poHtical  scandal.  The  feud  between  the  Speaker  and  the 
nim  Thirtv  vvas  centered  in  the  House.  Public  attention  was  therefore. 
?ocused  onVrgove'mor.  the  speaker  and  the  Dirty  Thirty.  Another  reason 
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given  is  the  difference  in  size  between  House  and  Senatorial  electoral 
districts. 

The  election  of  1972  produced  no  extraordinary  changers  in  the  political 
orientation  of  the  SenaU'.  The  four  senators  who  were  defeated  were  re- 
placed by  conservatives.  The  Senate  in  the  Sixty-Third  Legislature  was 
tighdv  controlled  bv  conser\'atives.  "and  was  the  'death  chambtir'  fur  lobby- 
opposed  bills"  (Deaton.  1973:  154-156!.  The  mandatory  bilingual  educa- 
tion bill  would  not  be  opposed- 
Four  environmental  changes  have  been  described.  The  enactment  ot  the 
federal  Bilingual  Education  Act  in  1967  provided  the  proponents  of  bilin- 
gual education  in  Texas  with  more  federal  money.  The  Act  also  legitimized 
the  claims  of  bilingual  education  advocates,  creating  an  even  more  cogenl 
argument  for  eliminating  restrictive  language  la'.  ^.  The  May  25th  Mem- 
orandum provided  bilingual  education  proponents  w^'ith  legal  reasons  for 
modifv'lng  the  curricula  of  the  Texas  public  schools.  The  two  other  devel- 
opments which  helped  to  shape  the  course  of  events  during  the  Sixty- 
Third  Legislature  in  1973  were  the  Sharpstown  Scandal  and  the  interven- 
tion of  the  federal  courts.  Both  events  contributed  to  the  rearrangement  of 
old  time  political  coalitions  in  Austin  and  enabled  Texan  voters  to  elect 
an  urban,  more  liberal  and  reform  minded  legislature. 

The  political  and  social  changes  v/hich  altered  the  Texas  political  en- 
vironment during  this  period  account  in  part  for  the  enactment  of  what 
can  be  considered  landmark  legislation  in  the  area  of  state  educational 
curriculum  policy  making.  These  environmental  factors,  however,  only 
partially  explain  the  enactment  of  bilingual  education  legislation  in  Texas. 
According  to,>Ieranto: 

External  changes  do  not  automatically  bring  about  innovation  in  the 
system  and  in  its  policv  outputs  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  insti- 
tutional-structure of  the  system  is  rigged  against  producing  change 
(Meranto,  1967:  110). 

Explanations  for  new  policy  outcomes  must  also  be  sought  within  the 
framev/ork  of  established  customs  and  institutions.  The  objective  of  this 
part  of  the  paper  will  be  to  describe  the  events  and  actions  of  the  various 
actors  which  contributed  to  the  successful  passage  of  language  related 
legislation  in  1969  and  1973.  In  this  study  four  variables  were  identified: 
two  Mexican-American  organizations,  a  statewide  education  association, 
the  Texas  Education  Agency  and  the  governor's  office. 

The  League  of  L^nited  Latin-American  Citizens 

The  League  of  United  Latin-American  Citizens  (LL'LAC)  was  founded 
in  1929  by  a  group  of  urban,  middle-class  Mexican- Americans.The  orga- 
nization was  formed  to  validate  their  newly  formed  middle-class  status  in 
the  eyes  of  the  dominant  Anglo  culture  {Grebler.  Moore,  and  Guzman. 
1970:  542-555).  LULAC  was  an  apolitical,  middle-class  and  assimilationist 
organization.  It  was  opposed  to  radical  or  violent  demonstrations  which 
would  "tend  to  create  conflicts  and  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquility  of" 
the  countr>'  (Armando  Navarro,  "The  Evolution  of  Chic^no  Politics."  Ac- 
tion 5  Spring  and  ^11.  1974:  63).  The  organizational  aim  was  to  maintain 
a  low  profile  within  the  dominant  society  and  to  demonstrate  their  zealous 
patriotism  as  wr^ll  as  middle-class  virtues.  . 
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Dunng  the  ^  -rioci  of  increased  Chicana  protest,  li)b5  to  1972.  LL'L'\C. 
continued  its  policv  of  accommodation,  making  steady  gains  for  Mexiain- 
Americans  bv  appealing  to  the  federal  government  for  relief  in  the  areas 
of  health  education  and  emDlovment.  During  .  -  nud-1960s  LL.U-\L  in- 
creased its  interest  aud  support  of  political  candidates  who 
\texican-\n:erican  interests.  In  1967  Carlos  F.  Truaii.  a  member  ot  Ll'L.'\«^.. 
was  encouraged  to  run  for  the  Texas  legislature  by  Ll'LAC  and  Amencan 
G.L  Forum  officials  (Interview.  Garza.  3  7,79). 

Accordint^  to  Senator  Varborough.  it  w^s  arranged  to  give  Truan.  as  a 
promising  LULAC  leader,  a  chance  to  present  testimony  at  the  televisea 
bilingual  education  hearings  scheduled  for  Corpus  Christi  on  \tay  2b. 
1967  These  meetings  would  give  Truan  local  visibility,  helping  him  in 
the  November  1968  election.  When  h-  won  his  bid  for  election  on  Novem- 
ber 5th.  he  was  the  second  Chio..;  ,o  have  ever  been  elected  from  this 
predominantly  Mexican-American  city  (Interview.  Truan.  and  ^arbor- 
ough.  2;20/79;  3/27/79). 

In  spite  of  its  earlv  assimilationist  aims  LULAC's  language  position  be- 
gan to  change  during  the  mid  1960s.  The  organization  began  to  support 
and  call  for  the  implementation  of  bilingual-bicultural  education  pro- 
grams. It  had  successfully  lobbied  for  the  enactment  of  the  federal  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act  in  1967.  Now  it  sought  to  do  the  same  in  Texas. 

The  increased  militancv  of  Chicanos  during  the  early  "1970s  was  being 
assessed  bv  state  legislative  leaders.  They  were  faced  with  the  choice  of 
dealing  wi'th  militant,  leftist-leaning  organizations  suchi  as  La  Raza  Unida 
Party  and  the  Mexican- American  Youth  Organization,  or.  they  coula  deal 
with  Lhe  more  moderate,  conservative  organizations  such  as  LULAC  and 
the  American.  G.I.  Forum.  Legislators  chose  to  deal  with  the  older 
organizations.  ^-  n 

Although  both  wings  of  the  Chicano  movement  sought  essentiallv  the 
same  material  benefits— equal  justice,  equal  educational  opportunit>\  equal 
employment  possibilities,  more  control  over  their  own  lives— their  me.n- 
ods  for  achieving  them  differed.  Although  their  methods  diftercd.  the  et- 
fect  of  these  differences  was  complementary'.  While  one  group  demonstrated 
with  boycotts,  strikes  and  school  walkouts,  utilizing  the  tactics  ot,con- 
frontation  and  commumty  organization,  the  other  group  continued  to  make 
increment  gains  within  the  system.  One  of  these  gains  would  be  the  en- 
actment  of  the  Bilingual  Education  and  Training  Act. 

The  American  G.L  Forum 

The  American  G.L  Forum  was  founded  in  1948  by  Dr.  Hector  P.  Garcia 
in  an  effort  to  help  Mexican-American  veterans.  However.  .  •  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  its  formation  was  the  refusal  of  a  funeral  home  in  Three 
Riverb.  Texas,  to  bury  a  (Chicano)  war  veteran  in  1948"  (Navarro.  1974:  68). 
The  Forum  started  out  as  a  non-partisan  civic  organization.  Today  the 
Forum  has  taken  a  more  active  part  in  politics  and  in  the  state  politi^cal 
arena.  Although  the  organization  has  assumed  more  national  visibility 
than  LULAC.  in  Texas  the  name  is  synonymous  with  Dr.  Hector  R  uarcia_ 
Between  1969  and  1973.  Dr.  Garcia  actively  supported  the  enactment  ot 
a  state  bilingual  education  law  for  Texas.  In  1967  he  had  testified  in  sup- 
port of  Senator  Yarborough's  Bilingual  Education  Bill.  S.  428.  Dunng  the 
sixty-second  and  sixty-third  legislative  sessions  Dr.  Garcia  continually  vis- 
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ited  Austin  to  testify  and  to  lobby  for  the  passage  of  a  state  bilingual 
education  law  (Inten^iew,  Garcia.  2;21  79). 

,\fter  Dolph  Briscoe  had  won  the  election  in  November,  LUL.\C  repre- 
sentatives and  Dr.  Garcia  turned  to  him  for  the  support  of  the  adult  and 
bilingual  education  bills  which  Carlos  F.  Truan  was  going  to  introduce  to 
the  legislature  in  Januar\'.  1973.  Throughout  the  election  year,  however, 
the  Mexican-American  leadership  approached  all  of  the  candidates  who 
were  running  for  governor  and  presented  their  demands  for  a  fair  share 
of  the  economic,  political  and  social  opportunities  in  Texas. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  particular  events  may  have  taken  place, 
but  the  evidence  does  suggest  that  spokesmen  of  the  two  leading  Mexican- 
American  organizations  frequently  extracted  promi-^es  of  support  tor  the 
bilingual  bill  from  the  various  candidates. 

.  During  the  campaign,  for  example,  then  Governor  Preston  Smith  ex- 
pressed his  support  for  the  enactment  of  a  state  bilingual  education  bill. 
Smith's  credibility  as  a  candidate  was  shattered  when  he  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  there  existed  no  discrimination  in  the  state  of  Texas  against  any 
ethnic  group  in  the  areas  of  education,  admiaistration  of  justice  and  em- 
ployment (Interview,  Cardenas.  2/28/79).  The  Mexican-American  leader- 
ship abandoned  any  hope  of  supporting  Presten  Smith.  Despite  the  falling 
out  with  Preston  Smith,  he  still  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  new- 
bilingual  education  program  with  a  funding  level  of  $6.4  million  in  his 
final  address. before  the  legislature  in  January,  1973  (House  journaL  Vol- 
ume I,  1973:  45). 

The  Texas  Association /or  Continuing  AduJt  Educotioa 

Controversial  bills  are  seldom  legislated  without  the  support  of  an  active 
lobbying  group.  In  1972  the  advocates  of  bilingual  educa*;on  legislation 
in  Texas  were  not  well  organized.  The  Texas  Association  for  Bilingual 
Education  was  barely  gaining  the  support  of  its  few  bilingual  educators. 
The  only  consistent  support  which  Carlos  F.  Truan  could  count  on  was 
from  individuals  like  Dr.  Jose  A.  Cardenas,  Dr.  Theodore  Anderssor*,  and 
Dr.  Hector  P.  Garcia.  Although  these  individuals  were  well  known  and 
respected  by  niany  Texan  legislators,  what  they  could  do  to  push  for  the 
bill's  passage  was  ver>*  limited  as  their  support  seemed  "special  pleading." 
Truan  realized  that  he  needed  more  outside  support  in  order  to  pass  the 
bilingual  bill  during  the  Sixty-Third  Legislature. 

In  the  early  part  of  1972,  Truan  was  approached  by  Harvey  Owens, 
president  of  the  Texas  Association  for  Continuing  Adult  Education,  and 
asked  to  sponsor  a  bill  that  would  establish  a  state  funded  program  of 
adult  education  in  Texas.  On  the  Senate  side  Mr,  Owens  had  asked  Senator 
Chet  Brooks  to  carry  the  bill. 

By  the  time  the  joint  legislative  committee  on  finance  met  in  June,  1972 
to  consider  the  next  year's  budget.  Representative  Truan  had  devised  a 
legislative  strategy  he  hoped  would  insure  the  enactment  of  both  bills.  In 
a  meeting  with  TEA  Commissioner  J.  W.  Edgar,  Truan  proposed  to  intro- 
duce the  bilingual  bill  (H.B.  145)  and  the  adult  education  bill  (H.C.  147) 
as  a  package.  Truan  informed  them  that  in  order  ;to  get  the  vote*,  they 
would  have  to  support  both  bills.  Bob  Allen,  director  of  the  Adult  Eau- 
cation  Division  at  TEA,  and  his  assistant.  Manual  Garza,  were  also  present 
at  this  meeting.  It  was  their  suggestion  that  led  Mr.  Owens  to  ask  for 
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Truan-s  sponsorship  of  the  adult  education  bill  (Intervievv.  Owens.  1  April 

^^The  strategv  serx-ed  to  bring  the  complete  support  of  the  Texas  Associ- 
ation for  Con'^inuing  Adult  Education  on  behalf  of  both  b:lls.  The  lobbvm, 
efforts  of  the  association  completely  surprised  the  lug.sla  or.  V\ha  cou 
be  vvTong  with  a  bilingual  bill  that  was  supported  by  Anglos !  ^^hen  1  man 
intrXed  his  bills  to  the  legislature  in  the  winter  of  1973  over  half  o  he 
House  membership  signed  on  as  co-authors.  The  lobbying  effo:^  of  th« 
llsociation  had  played'a  significant  part  in  the  enactment  ot  the  bilmgual 
law  (Interviev.-.  Camacho.  2.'15/'79j. 

The  Texas  Education  Agenc\' 

Four  months  after  President  lohnson  had  signed  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  Commissioner  J.  W.  Edgar  was  asking  tne  twenty-four  member  StaW 
Board  of  Education  for  permission  to  develop  a  state  plan  of  bilingual 
edSion  for  Taxas  public  schools,  and  to  set  up  a  temporary  Advisory 
Committee  on  Bilingual  Education  [Official  Agenda,  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation April  6.  1968).  On  November  11th.  Commissioner  Edgar  informed 
Se  Board  that  the  Congress  had  appropriated  57.5  million  dollars^ 
bilingual  education  programs  throughout  the  nation  for  the  1969  I.scal 
veer  "Texas",  he  wrote^'should  get  a  substantial  share  of  the  approp  |a- 
S"  In  the  same  letter,  he  requested  the  Board  to  approve ^eBinngual 
Advisow  Committee's  endorsement  of  the  Te.xas  St°'-v.de  Design /or  B> 
iinguaJ  Education.  Lastly,  he  asked  the  Board  to  approve  of  the  committee  s 
recommendation  that. -Article  288  of  the  Penal  Code  of  Texas  be  amended 
lo  aTow  for  the  i-.nplementation  of  bilingual  education  programs  (Official 
Aopndn  State  Boc '•d  of  Education.  November  1 1 .  1968). 

TnteLt  in  the  enactment  of  a  state  bilingual  education  law  by  Commis- 
sionerTvV  Edgar  in  1968  can  be  attributed  to  several  things.  As  early  as 
-,964  several  Texas  school  districts  had  been  running  expenmental  pro- 
grams in  bilingual  instruction.  Early  evaluations  of  these  programs  were 
fhow  ng  positive  gains  in  a.  hievement  by  many  Chicano  school  children^ 
The  enacLent  of  the  federal  bilingual  law  made  available  more  money  to 
irc^ease  the  number  of  such  programs.  The  federal  initiative  encouraged 
iS^dvocates  to  push  for  the  enactment  of  similar  legislation.  Such  an 
paHv  initiative  was  taken  by  Senator  joe ).  Bernal. 

Bv  I^Sber  o7  1967  Bernal  was  fully  convinced  that  the  bilingual- 
bicdtS  approach  to  teaching  Mexican-American  students  provided  the 
b^t  mTns  for  their  educational  success.  As  a  former  teacher  he  >ntuitively 
Sieved  Aat  this  method  of  instruction  would  be  far  supenor  to  what 
£e  educaUonal  system  was  offering.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  I  VV^  Edgar  he  sug- 
SstS  Aat  TEA  draw  up  a  bill  that  would  amend  the  Texas  language 
fesSction  thus  permitting  the  state  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  money 
whSh  the  Congress  had  appropriated  for  bilingual  education  programs 
(Letter  to  Dr.  I.  VV.  Edgar.  1/29/79).  .  c 

S  Edgar's  respor.e  was  assuring  and  supportive  He  informed  Senator 
Bernal  thL  a  state  Task  Force  had  been  created  to  administer  Ae  program. 
SdiSn.  he  promised  to  prepare  a  bill  that  would  amend  the  resmctive 
aw  [Letter  to  Bernal.  2/6/68).  The  momentum  for  the  advocates  of  bilingual 
ilucadon  in  Texas  quickly  mounted.  On  April  6  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
St  on  appW  the  agen'cy-s  plan  to  develop  a  state  plan  for  bilingual 
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education  and  to  establish  an  advison'  committee.  By  August  24,  fitteen 
appointees  to  the  advison,'  committee  had  been  confirmed.  Both  Senator 
Bemal  and  the  newly  elected  House  representative.  Carlos  F.  Truan,  were 
members  of  the  committee  [Official  Agenda.  State  Board  of  education.  4, 
5.68:  8/ 24;  68). 

In  November  1968,  TEA  published  its  first  recommendation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bilingual  education  to  the  state  legislature.  The  document  reflected 
the  emerging  interests  in  ethnic  pride  and  the  ideals  of  cultural  pluralism, 
stressing  the  importance  of  becoming  bilingual  in  Spanish  and  English 
for  all  the  public  school  children  in  Texas.  The  Spanish-speaking  popu- 
lation was  described  as  a  valuable  resource  which  could  contribute  more 
than  it  had  to  the  state's  future  development.  The  introduction  also  em- 
phasized the  promising  research  findings  which  nad  been  made  on  the 
nature  of  language,  language  acquisition  and  on  the  psychological  and 
cultural  development  of  children.  These  new  insights  into  language  learn- 
ing and  early  childhood  development  provided  educators  w^th  more 
promise  for  educating  both  the  English  and  Spanish  monolingual  child. 
Texas,  it  was  hoped,  would  make  all  of  its  public  school  children  bilingual 
in  Spanish  and  English." 

The  agency  then  made  three  specific  recommendations  to  the  legislature: 

1.  English  shall  be  the  basic  language  of  instruction  in  all  schools. 

2.  The  governing  board  of  any  school  district  and  any  private  school 
may  determine  when  and^  under  what  circumstances  instruction 
may  be  given  bilingually.  r  o    i-  u  u  n 

3.  The  policy  of  the  state  is  to  ensure  the  mastery  of  English  by  ail 
pupils  in  the  schools,  provided  tl^at  bilingual  instruction  may  be 
offered  in  those  situations  when  such  instruction  is  educationally 
advantageous  to  the  pupils.  If  bilingual  instruction  is  authorized 
it  shoula  not  interfere  with  the  systematic,  sequential,  and  regular 
instruction  of  all  pupils  in  the  English  language.  (Recommenda- 
tions /or  Legislative  Consideration  on  Public  Education  in  Te.xas, 
November,  1968,  39) 

The  federal  Bilingual  Education  Act  was  a  year  old  when  the  Sixty-First 
Legislature  convened  in  Austin  on  January  14  to  consider  tlie  business  of 
the  state.  Preston  Smith,  who  had  served  as  lieutenant  governor  during 
the  previous  sLx  years,  had  been  elected  governor,  Ben  Barnes  was  elected 
lieutenant  governor  after  having  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  for  two 
terms.  The  powerful  Speaker's  position  went  to  a  newly  elected  House 
member  from  E  ^t  Texa.<^,  Gus  F.  Mutscher.  All  three  were  conserv^ative 
democrats  who  were  not  necessarily  as  interested  in  the  economic  and 
social  problems  of 'the  Mexican-American  as  they  were  in  protecting  the 
corporate  interests  of  the  state.  Nothing  in  their  previous  legislative  records 
would  necessarily  attract  them  to  the  needs  and  demands  which  Texan 
Chicanos  would  bring  to  their  attention.  Yet,  without  their  support  or  con- 
sent, the  bilingual  education  bill  which  was  proposed  and  passed  during 
the  Sixty-First  Legislature  would  have  had  little  success. 

The  bilingual  education  bill  (H.B.  103)  which  was  enacted  in  1969 
aroused  very  little  public  or  legislative  attention.  The  law  was  permissive, 
and  its  primary  aim  was  to  ensure  that  Mexican- American  children  were 
taught  English'  Very  few  legislators  knew  what  the  intent  of  the  law  was. 
The  bill  threatened  no  major  business  interests  and  it  did  not  require  state 
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funding  (House  Journal:  Voiume  I.  1969:,  U39-170;  Interview,  Truan.  2  20. 
79] 

In  1970  TEA  recommended  a  broadening  of  the  bilingual  law  which 
had  been  passed  the  previous  year.  However,  the  Sharpstown  ScanaaL 
and  Representative  Truan's  membership  and  activities  m  the  Dirty  Thirty, 
doomed  the  passage  c:  House  Bill  1024  [Interview,  Truan,  2, 20/79;  House 
lotirnai:  Volume  II,  1971,  6431;  Recommendations  for  Legislative  Lonsid- 
eration  on  Public  Education  in  Te.xas.  November,  1970:  13-14). 

la  197-^  the  State  Board  of  Education  once  again  requested  the  governor 
and  the  Tegislature  to  enact  a  bilingual  education  law  that  would  benefit 
Mexican-Americans.  The  recommendations  were  essentially  similar  to  the 
ones  which  had  been  made  in  1970.  " 

The  legislators  were  informed  that  most  of  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams in  Texas  were  federally  funded.  Consequendy.  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  children  needing  this  kind  of  education  were  actually  being 
served  Another  problem  mentioned  was  the  need  to  train  more  teachers 
in  the  methods  and  philosophy  of  bilingual  instruction.  It  was  noted  that 
while  less  than  five  percent  of  the  teachers  were  capable  ot  teaching  m 
two  languages,  twenty-two  percent  of  the  school  population  was  Spanish- 
sD  ealv^  n^ 

Th^e"  were  the  conditions  which  were  deemed  unacceptable  by  the 
education  agency.  It  was  suggested  that  school  districts  with  children  vvho 
could  not  function  effectively  in  the  classroom  because  of  language  dif- 
ference should  be  helped  with  a  bilingual  instructional  program.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  the  few  bilingual  teachers  in  existing  programs  should 
be  given  eleven  and  twelve  month  contracts  so  they  could  develop  the 
badly  needed  curriculum  materials.  They  also  wanted  the  legislators  to 
allow  the  agencv  to  develop  another  method  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
bilingual  textbooks,  apart  from  the  general  textbook  provisions  provided 
in  English  (Recommendations  for  LegisJative  Consideration  on  PubJic  Ed- 
ucation in  Texas.  November.  1972:  3).  r      .  .   a    ^  ^  a^,,it  .A 
The  agency  also  recommended  the  creation  of  a  state  funded  adult  ed- 
ucation program.  The  report  stated  that  there  were  many  adults  in  Texas 
vvho  were  unable  to  obtain  a  high  school  education  because  there  were  no 
state  funds  The  money  which  was  provided  by  the  federal  government 
was  too  limited  to  adequately  finance  the  kind  of  program  which  vvas 
needed  Moreover,  the  federal  Adult  Education  Act  was  restnctive  in  that 
it  provided  for  educational  activities  up  to  the  eighth  grade  level  and 
limited  its  services  to  those  persons  who  -ad  '  ad  some  schooling  in  lexas 
Statistics  compiled  by  TEA  showed  that  3  mulion  adults  over  the  age  ot 
25  had  not  completed  high  school.  Of  this  group  over  1  million  had  no 
completed  eight  years  of  formal  schooling,  and  176  lhou.^and  had  not 
completed  one  year  of  school.  In  order  to  meet  this  need  the  agency  es- 
timated that  it  would  need  about  S5.1  million  annually  ;Recommenda- 

tions  November.  1972:  11).  j  j  ,„ 

From  1968  to  1972  the  agency  acted  as  a  facilitator  and  responded  to 
external  demands  for  change  that  emanated  from  within  the  state  or 
from  Washington.  D.C.  The  agenov  provided^a  formal,  structural  link  tje- 
tween  the  demands  of  the  Mexican- American  community  and  the 
leG^**iatvirG 

The  formal  linkages,  however,  werv-  not  enough  to  assure  the  enactment 
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of  new  and  controversial  educa'.'  >n  legislati  .i.  Between  and  197:> 

the  Texas  Education  Agency  never  actively  lobbied  for  the  enactrnt-iU  of 
its  new  p'-^ucational  proposals.  The  bilingual  and  adult  education  bills 
were  no  exception.  The  Agency's  policy  of  political  neutrality  or  nonin- 
volvement  in  the  legislative  process  datejs  back  to  1949  when  the  super- 
intendent, an  elected  official,  was  ousted  frum  office  by  a  hostile  legislature 
and  replaced  by  an  appointed  commissioner  of  education.  Since  then  the 
agency  has  considered  its  role  to  be  that  of  im.plementer  of  policy  rather 
than  as  policy  maker.  Under  Dr.  Edgar's  leadership  the  agency  took  on  a 
new  image  of  professionalism  and  expert  objectivism.  (Kirst.  1972:  24-243] 
The  agenc\''s  input 'in  1969  and  1971  on  behalf  of  bilingual  education 
was  limited  to  formal  requests  for  new  programs  and  to  presentations  at 
public  hearings.  In  1973  the  agency's  involvement  in  state  education  cur- 
riculum policy  making  had  not  changed.  IXiring  the  Sixty-Third  Legisla- 
ture it  would  be  the  realities  of  the  legislative  process,  rather  than  the 
formal  linkages,  which  would  successfully  articulate  the  demands  of  Mex- 
ican-Americans for  a  mandatory  bilingual  education  law  in  Texas. 

The  Governor's  Office  and  the  Appicpriai:  jns  Process 

Bilingual  education  advocates  were  hoping  that  the  newly  elected  gov- 
ernor wqruld  support  tl^efft  bill  in  197:-;.  During  the  campaign,  Briscoe  had 
claimed ^ti'iAt  he  was  better  acquaint  :  with  t>  j  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
Mexican- A.nieri can  community,  because  he  was  from  South  Texas.  Briscoe 
appointed  Rodolfo  "Rudy"  Flores.  his  friend  and  the  Wce-piesident  of  his 
bank  in  Uvalde,  as  his  special  administrative  assistant  to  deal  with  the 
issues  which  the  \Iexi can- American  leadership  considered  to  be  impor- 
tant. Flores  made  it  a  point  to  emphasize  that  if  Dolph  Briscoe  were  elected, 
he  had  every  intention  of  hiring  more  Mexican-Americans  on  his  staff 
than  any  oth:.T  previous  Texas  governor  (Interview.  Garza.  3/9/79].  During 
the  1972  campaign.  Briscoe  had  also  promised  to  support  the  passage  of 
bilingual  education  legislation  (Interview,  Flores.  3/21/79), 

As  he  had  promised,  newly  elected  Governor  Dolph  Briscoe  included 
^dult  and  bilingual  education  in  his  recommended  budget  for  the  1974-1975 
biennium.  For  the  bilingual  program  he  recommended  $1,622,000  for  the 
first  fiscal  year,  and  $4,913,500  for  the  second.  The  adult  education  pro- 
gram was  allotted  $5  million  for  each  fiscal  year.  Budgetary  recommen- 
dation must  also  include  the  method  of  financing  each  line  item.  Money 
for  the  proposed  bilingual  program  was  to  be  funded  through  the  general 
state  revenues  (Executive  Budget.  Governor  Dolph  Briscoe,  Sixty-Third 
Legislature.  1974-1975  Biennium.  I\^-2  and  IV-3). 

The  governor's  budget,  unlike  the  budget  of  the  legislature,  is  influenced 
more  strongly  by  his  objectives,  goals  or  campaign  promises.  Former  Gov- 
ernor Smithes  recommendation  to  the  legislature  that  it  consider  the  cre- 
ation of  a  bilingual  education  program  in  no  v/ay  obligated  the  legislature 
or  the  new  governor,  bvit  the  statement  did  strengthen  the  advocacy  appeal 
of  bilingual  proponents. 

In  his  inaugural  address  before  the  joint  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature 
on  January  16.  1973,  Governor  Briscoe  further  demonstrated  his  support 
for  the  bilingual  bill.  He  stated  that  as  part  of  his  objective  to  create  an 
enviiv^-nment  in  which  everv*  person  had  the  "opportunity  to  rise  to  the 
maximum  of  his  or  her  potential."  he  supported  the  enactment  of  "an 
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adeauate  bilingual  educational  program"  (House.-  /ournul:  \oluniu  I  IJ.  3. 
114-115)  Th.  next  dav  the  governor  reiterated  his  position  on  bihngua 
education,  in  his  statement  the  governor  linked  Lhe  need  tor  bilingual 
education  to  the  school  finance  case  u-hich  at  the  time  was  being  n  -eux-a 
by  the  United  States  Supremo  t:ourt. 

1  am  concerned  bv  the  problems  which  the  ftate  will  encounter  in 
public  euucation  if  the  Rodriguez  Case  is  upheld  in  ^'f  ^^-^Pl^^J^^lf, 
cf  the  United  States.  I  will  consider  caretully  all  of  me  reports  and 
recommendations  coming  from  the  various  study  groups  prompted 

,  .       u!liil  Ae'c ourt  acts,  u  e  cannot  defme  the  magr.itude  of  tj-.ese  prob- 
lems It  mav  well  be  that  the  case  will  not  be  settled  until  after  ad- 
journment 6f  this  Regular  Session.  But.  regard  ess  of  the  timing,  and 
e"a"^ess  of  the  outcome,  I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  opportuni  y 
for  a  aualitv  education  must  be  available  to  every  child.  ii.,  .ading 
inguaTtea'ching  vvhe^.  needed.  Quaiitv  should  not  be  detergimed  oy 
where  a  chUd  lives  or  the  wealth  of  liis  communitv.  B>  the  same 
token.  I  also  believe  very  stronglv  in  local  control  and  e<iu.  able  loca. 
■  oarticipation  in  the  costs  of  public  education  (House  /ournal.  \ol- 
iimel.  1973.  140:  Italics  supplied). 

Briscoe's  statements  in  support  of  bilingual  education  were  very  brief 
and  cautious.  It  seems  quite  likely  that  he  was  not  entirely  connnced 
about  the  merits  of  the  bilingual  bill  which  Truan  and  others  -'^n ted  him 
to  endorse.  However,  he  had  promised  the  Mexican-Amencan  leaders  that 
he  would  endorse  and  work  for  the  bill's  enactment  (Interview.  Camacho. 

"  Sie  governor's  inclusion  of  line  items  for  bilingual  and  adult  education 
as  a  part  of  his  budget  was  important,  but  it  did  not  assure  that  the  p  o- 
grams  would  be  enlcted  or  funded.  Unlike  most  states  f  ^^j^  b'^^" 
getary  preparatiori  phase  of  the  appropriations  process  is  handled  b>  the 
loveTnor  in  Texas  Ais  aspect  of  the  budget  is  iniUated  and  concluded  by 
fhe  legislature  exclusively  (Pettus  and  Bland.  1976:  322-333)^ . ne  apprcv 
pr^a  Lns  process  in  Texas  involves  the  preparation  of  two  budgets:  Ae 
govemor's'executive  budget  and  the  budget  which  is  -^-^"f.Sed'two 
Legislative  Budget  Board.  In  1973.  although  the  governor  included  two 
«-ew   ine  items  in  his  budget,  these  same  items  did  not  appear  m  the 
fiTslat^ve  budget  because  there  was  no  prior  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
p?op    tions  fo?  bilingual  and  adult  education.  The  availability  of  funds 
to  pay  for  new  programs  and  tlie  political  compromises  which  are  agreed 
o  among  the  v-rriols  actors  during  and  in  the  final  days  of  the  legislaUve 
session  L  among  the  two  most  important  factors  which  determine  the 
enactment  of  new  legishUon  which  is  y.upported  by  the  governor. 

The  appropriation^  process  begin.s  seven  months  before  the  legislature 
convenes  on^verv  odd-numhered  year.  Administrators  of  ^e  various 
asendes  submit  ti^rir  budget  requests  to  the  Legislative  Budget  Office  and 
aUo  Ae  Sv^nor's  Budget  Office  between  May  and  September  of  even- 
numbe'ed  years.  Public  hearings  and  analysis  of  the  proposed  uvo  year 
Eu'get  Se'mdependently  held  by  both  offices.  The  analysis  of  buaget 
requests  and  recommendations  ir.  the  Legi^.lat.ve  Budget  Office  is  handled 
b7a  p^fessional  staff  hired  by  the  legislature.  After  all  -^^^fj^d Rec- 
ommendations are  considered,  the  director  of  the  office  with  the  aid  of  his 
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staff  present  the  budget  to  the  Legislative  Budget  Board.  The  Board,  in 
turn,  examines  the  budget  and  makes  final  last  minute  changes  in  tae 
appropriations  budget  which  it  recommends  to  the  legislature  no  later 
than  December,  several  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  regular  legis- 
lative session  In  Januar}*  (Bowhay  and  Thrall.  1975:  2 13-216). 

The  Governor's  Budgi  '  .  ice  follows  a  similar  procedure,  with  the  gov- 
ernor playing  the  decisive  role  in  the,  process.  After  the  governor  reviev/s. 
approves  or  disapproves  of  the  recommendations  and  requests  on  the  pro- 
posed bii&get,  it  is  mailed  to  all  the  members  of  the  legislature,  state  agen- 
cies and  to  the  Legislative  Budget  Board  by  December  15.  Seven  days  after 
the  legislature  convenes  for  the  regular  session,  the  Director  of  the  Leg- 
islative Budget  Office  submits  a  copy  of  the  budget  prepared  by  the  Leg- 
islative Budget  Board  to  all  legislators  and  to  the  governor  (Bowhay  and 
Thrall.  1975:  215). 

The  Legislative  Budget  Board  is  an  especially  poweriul  vehicle  for  de- 
termining whit  new  demands  for  state  funding  are  included  or  left  out  of 
the  budget.  By  law  the  Board  is  composed  of  ten  legislatr^rs.  The  lieutenant 
governor  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  serve  as  the  board's  chairman  and 
vice-chairman.  The  chairmen  of  the  Senate. Finance  CommiUee.  State  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  Committee 
on  Taxation  and  Revenue  are  automatically  members  of  the  board.  Two 
other  members  from  each  House  are  appointed  by  the  speaker  and  the 
lieutenant  governor  (Bowhay  and  Thrall.  1975.  214). 

Thus. -legislators  in  Texas  receive  two  budgetary'  documents,  but  work 
ver\'  closely  with  the  budget  recommendations  which  are  preparjd  by  the 
Legislative  B-  Jget  Board,  '^he  governor's  budget  represents  a  revenue  plan 
for  funding  old  and  new  r.^ograms.  while  the  legislature's  budget  repre- 
sents a  unified  method  of  spending  state  funds  [Pettus  and  Bland. 
1976:  322-324). 

After  the  initial  budget  has  been  submitted  to  the  legislature  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  the  budgetarv'  preparation  is  continued  by  the  leg- 
islative leadership  and  the  Senate  and  House  financial  committees.  The 
negotiating  process  continues  in  both  committees  until  ver\'  late  in  the 
session.  The  final  task  of  forming  an  acceptable  budget  is  done  by  the 
conference  comm.  tte.  This  committee  is  tightly  controlled  by  the  speaker 
ahci  the  lieutenant  gov-emor  and.  to  a  lesser  degree,  tlie  governor.  The 
legislative  leadership  x::ontrols  by  appointing  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  govem<':;r*s  influence  over  the  final  product  o'  the  appropria- 
tions budget  comes  at  the  end  of  the  session,  when  his  power  to  line  item 
veto  increases  his  leverage  over  the  process  to  some  iixtent  (Pettus  and 
Bland.  1976:  325).  In  1973  the  proponents  of  the  aduU  and  bilingual  ed- 
ucation bills  worked  diligently  in  influencing  the  funding  of  both  bills  in 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and  in  the  joint  session  of  the  ::on- 
ference  committee. 

Ver>'  early  in  the  session  Representative  Neil  Caldwell,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Co  nmittee.  assured 'Representative  :-  Matt  Garcia 
and  Bob  Vale  that  they  v/ould  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
request  for  funding  the  acu.  ^nd  bilingual  education  bills  U'  the  full  com- 
mittee. Committee  memberi  vere  not  too  receptive  to  the  idea  of  providing 
funding  for  the  bilingual  and  adult  education  bills,  but  Garcia  and  Vale 
continued  to  pres.s  for  their  s  iciusion.  It  was  not  until  the  ver\'  last  days 
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of  the^  coTimittee  hearings  that  they  were  able  to  squeeze  out  a  otal'  of 
$7  nillio-i  for  both  bilk.  Without  the  help  of  the  committee  chairman  it 
vfer\'  doubtful  that  they  ccuid  have  obtained  any  funding  for  two  bills 
Which  at  the  time  bad  no  legislative  authorization.  When  the  House  budget 
was  submitted  for  floor  debate  the  funding  level  for  both  bills  was  not 
changed  It  was  not  until  the  House  budget  was  considered  in  the  conter- 
ence  committee  that  the  fundi  -  of  the  bills  ran  into  serious  problems. 
The  House  version  of  the  budget  included  line  items  for  adult  and  biiin- 
■  gual  education,  but  the  Senate  version  did  not.  According  to  the  new  rules  . 
which  were  adopted  during  the  Sixty-Third  Legislature  to  govern  the  lunc- 
tion  of  the  Conference  Committee,  ihe  committee  could  not  recommend 
a  greater  amount  than  that  which  had  been  recommended  if  the  item 
appeared  in  only  one  version  of  the  appropriations  budget  (Inter\'ieu-. 
Garcia.  6;5.'79;  3owh:>y  and  Thrall.  1975:  218). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Sixty-Third  Legislative  Session  in  late  Apnl  the 
adult  and  bilingual  education  bills  lost  the  funding  which  Matt  Garc)a 
and  Bob  Vale  had  worked  so  hard  to  include  in  the  House  version  of  the 
budget.  The  main  objection  raised  by  the  conferees  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee was  that  the  bills  had  not  been  passed  by  the  legislature  and  thus 
could  not  legally  be  appropriated  funds  (Interi'iev/.  Garza.  3/7  79).  Other 
opponents  of  the  bills  arguevi  that  the  legislature  w^ould  be  h;nding  pro- 
grams which  were  not  pic-/ea  This  w^as  especially  the  case  regarding  tne 
bilingual  education  bill.  The  legislators  were  well  aware  that  the  major 
beneficiary  of  these  bills  wouldie  the  large  Mexican-Amencan  popula- 
tion, and  many  of  them  madfi^ls  fact  the  central  argument  against  ap- 
propriating funds  for  such  a  program.  Another  argument  which  was  used 
was  that  the  legislature  was  dangerously  close  to  expending  monies  which 
would  not  be  certifiable  by  the  state  comptroller.  Legisrators  who  sup- 
ported the  bilingual  bill  looked  upon  this  last  argument  as  being  a  direct 
attack  on  the  Mexican-American,  since  most  of  the  funds  would  be  utilized 
to  help  Mexican-American  children.  It  was  noted  that  the  same  argument 
w^as  not  used  against  funding  highway  construction,  a  bill  to  eliminate 
fire  ants  and  other  programs  (Intert'iew.  Garcia.  6/5/79). 

The  Mexican-American  legislative  caucus  and  Bob  .Mien  of  the  AduU 
Education  Division  of  TEA  wanted  to  ensure  the  passage  of  hoOi  bills  with 
Lhe  funding  which  had  been  obtained  in  the  House  version  of  the  appro- 
priations budget.  With  the  help  of  the  Dental  Association,  Truan  was  .able 
to  organize  a  LULAC  Legislative  Seminar  to  which  he  invited  the  governor 
and  his  wife;  Kelvin  Guest,  chairman  of  the  state  Democratic  Committee, 
Rudy  Flores.  Manuel  Gan^.  and  the  memb3rs  of  the  Mexican-Amencan 

caucus.  ,,  ■       ,,     ,    J  J    ..u  .u 

During  the  meeting  Truan  did  most  of  the  talking,  rie  pleaded  with  the 
governor  and  his  staff  to  lobby  for  tlie  reinstatement  of  funding  for  both 
bills  He  reminded  him  that  LUL.'^C  had  sujjported  him  in  his  campaign 
for  governor  that  they  had  staved  out  of  the  primaries,  and  had  supported 
him  in  the  November  elections.  Moreover,  he  rtressed  that  the  Mexican- 
American  caucus  unanimously  favored  tiie  bill.  Br.scoe  agreed  to  push  for 
the  reinstatement  of  funds  when  the  legislature  reconvened  that  altemoon 
Kelvin  Guest  and  Rudy  Flores  actively  lobbied  for  the  ftinding  ot  both 
bills  By  the  end  of  the  day  the  interse  lobbyin-  had  succeeded.  Funding 
for  both  bills  was  restored,  but  it  was  contingent  upon  their  enactment  by 
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the  Sixty-Third  Legislature.  The  compromise  which  was  worked  out  net- 
ted both  bills  a  total  of  S7  million.  The  adult  education  bill  was  appropri- 
ated $4.3  million,  evenly  divided  for  the  1974- and  1975  biennium.  The 
bilingual  education  bill  was  appropriated  a  mere  $700,000  for  the  first 
year  and  $2  million  for  the  next  (Interview.  Garza,  3/7/79  and  GeneraJ  and 
Special  Laws  of  Texas,  Sixty-Third  Legislature,  1973:  2065  and  2070). 

The  amount  of  money  which  was  finally  approved  by  the  Conference 
Committee  for  the  adult  and  bilingual  education  programs  was  not  de- 
cided according  to  any  predetermined  formula.  The  funding  which  was 
approved  was  based  on  what  money  Garcia  and  Vale  were  able  to  extract 
out  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  Funding  also  depended  to  a 
great  extent  on  what  the  committee  was  willing  or  felt  that  it  was  able  to 
provide  for  each  program. 

Another  factor  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  which  could  be 
made  available  was  the  past  history  of  each  program.  It  was  felt  that  the 
bilingual  education  program  was  a  new,  untested  program,  in  contrast  to 
the  adult  education  program,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  best  to  start 
the  program  with  seed  money  to  prepare  teachers  and  produce  the  nec- 
essary materials  that  would  be  used  in  the  classroom.  The  following  fiscal 
year  the  funding  level  would  be  increased  to  reflect  the  actual  classroom 
instructional  program. 

At  the  time  no  one  actually  knew  how  much  money  it  would  take  to 
fund  a  minimally  acceptable  bilingual  program.  There  was  very  little  data 
on  how'  a  bilingual  program  would  dift'er  from  a  regular  mono-ingual 
program  in  t3:-ms  of  cost  per  child.  The  first  attempt  to  empiricaL,>  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  funding  a  bilingual  education  program  was  not  under- 
takf-fit  until  November.  1973.  six  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  and  Training  Act  (Cardenas.  BernaL  Kean,  1976;  Interview,  Gar- 
da.  6;.5/79).  ^ 

Thi-oughout  the  legislative  session  and  'even  during  the  funding  crisis 
TEA  officials  of  the  Office  of  International  and  Bilingual  Educ^i::on  never 
actively  intervened  in  the  legislative  process.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
dependent course  of  action  which  Truan.  Garza.  Garcia.  Rudy  Flores  and 
others  had  taken  in  pushing  for  legislative  authorizaiio-i  and  apcropria- 
tions  for  both  bills,  it  is  seriously  questionable  whether  the  bills  could 
have  been  funded  during  that  legislative  session.  With  both  bills  assured 
of  funding,  the  next  step  was  to  make  sure  both  bills  w^ere  enacted. 

The  Sixty- Third  Legislative  Session- 

The  Sixty-Third  Legislature  is  remembered  in  Texas  legislative  historv' 
as  the  "reform  legislature."  Practically  all  of  the  new  legislators  in  the 
House  had  campaigned  successfully  on  one  issue:  reform  in  state  govern- 
ment. Governor  Dolph  Briscoe  and  Lieutenant  Governor  William  P.  Hobby, 
had  both  campaigned  against  political  malfeasance.  Price  Daniel.  Jr.  was 
elected  as  Speaker  of  the  House  on  the  strength  of  his  reform  platform. 
"All  concerned  had  a  vivid  memor>*  of  the  -Sharpstown  fiasco,  and  all 
wanted  to  be  able  to  conclude  the  session  with  good,  clean  record?  of 
achievement"  (Accomplishments  o/ the  63rd  Legislature.  1973:  1).  Part  of 
this  record  would  include  the  enactment  of  the  Bilingual  Education  and 
Training  Act  as  well  as  the  Adult  Education  Law. 

When  Representative  Carlos  F.  Truan  arrived  in  Austin  for  the  new  ses- 
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sion.  he  was  not  only  interested  in  correcting  past  '^Sislativ'e  abuses^  but 
he  was  already  anticipating  the  strategy  which  he  vvould  employ  in  orde 
To  paS  his  bills.  In  the  House  Truan  would  cam'  the  bih  once  aga.n^  but 
in  the  Senate  it  would  be  Senator  Chet  Brooke  a  liberal  Democrat  from 
PasadeS  who  would  get  the  support  of  all  of  th..  senators  for  h,,  version 
of  the  bilingual  education  bill.  ju     .  n;ii.ij:; 

On  ianuary  22  1973.  Representative  Truan  introduced  House  Bills  4d. 
145  and  147  as  a  package  to  the  House.  He  then  put  an  announcement  on 
the  desk  of  each  of  the  150  members  inviting  them  to  be  co-sponsors  of 
Z  bms.  Seventy-sev.n  House  members  responded  by  placmg  their  sig- 
.  natxircs  on  all  three  bills.  By  obtaining  the  signatures  of  more  than  half  oi 
The  House  members  on  his  bills,  he  had  committed  tnem  to  either  sup- 
porting the  bills  to  the  very  end  of  the  enactment  process  or  to  support 
anv  oOier  substitute  bill.  Truan's  bilingual  bill  carried  no  mandatory-  pro- 
vision, but  the  bill  which  senator  Chet  Brooks    ^mld  -troduce  later  o^ 
in  the  session  would  carr^;  mandatory  reqairements.  Truan  s  bill  sti  1  em 
nhasized  the  local  school  districts  option  to  implement  a  bilingual  edu- 
ction program,  mainly  because  Truan  did  not  want  to  arouse  ur^^e 
suspicion  about  a  bill  whose  primary  beneficiary  would  be  the  Mexican- 
American  He  was  cautious  and  was  not  going  to  jeopardize  the  passage 
of'Se  ^lingual  education  bill  in  this  session.  Senator  Chet  Brook  s  spon- 
sorship of  The  bilingual  bill  was  very  important,  because  it  lessened  the 
chS  es  of  it  being  labeled  a  Mexican  bill.  In  Truans  °P^n'°"; J™ 
Senator  loe  I.  Bernal.  as  respected  as  he  was  in  the  Sena  e  cou  d  have 
never  passed  a  mandatory  biil  in  the  Senate  Interview-.  Truan  2/20^/9  . 

One  of  the  major  changed  which  significandy  contributed  to  the  enact- 
men"  of  the  bilingual  bii!  during  the  Sixty-Third  Legislature  vvas  the  ap- 
pointment of  CarlL  F.  Truan  as  chairman  of  the  '--^'^l"''; 
Resources  Committee  on  Ianuary  12.  Truan  had  worked  di  igentiy  to  get 
OrTce  Daniel,  Jr.  elected  as  Speaker.  In  exchange  Price  Daniel.  fPP°'n 
him  chairman  and  promised  to  support  the  passage  of  his  bills.  On  the 
o  her  sfde^f  the  Capitol  rotunda  Chet  Brooks  had  also  ceen  appointed 
chap  man  o?  the  eleven  member  Human  Resources  Comm^ee  in  the  Sen- 
ate The  collaboration  of  both  chairmen  was  a  major  force  in  the  enactment 
of  both  bills  (Interview.  Camacho.  2/15/79). 

Sc  davs  after  Repi^sen^ative  Truan  had  introduced  his  three  buls.  Sen- 
ator CherBmoksint^duced  Senate  Bill  121.  a  bill  related  to  bi  ingual 
educatS  pmgims  in  the  Texas  public  schools  (Senate  Journal:  Volume  I 
197r  15)  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Educa  ion  on  the 
30^h  of  Ianuary.  and  was  subsequendy  reported  favorably  out  of  committee 
on  Aoril  11  -ds  Committee  Substitute  Senate  Bill  121.  _ 

By  ."pril  30.  wnen  the  bill  came  up  for  its  second  reading  Deiore  tne 
S^ate  Senator  Chet  Brooks  had  obtained  the  co-operation  of  all  thirty 
se^trs.  As  chairman  of  the  Human  Resources  Committee.  Brooks  wielded 
considerable-power.  In  addition.  Senator  Brooks  was  a  very  well  known 
and  highlv  respected  member  of  the  Senate.  Despite  his  claims  to  the 
cCntTBW  Brooks,  who  had  made  a  commitment  to  pass  ^.e  bilingual  ed- 
Sn^bill  very-  probably  used  his  position  as  Human  Resources  chair- 
mTr  to  hil  ad-^nLge.  Very  few  controversial  bills  ever  get  past  the  very- 
dosVknU  enate  wifhout  some  kind  of  compromise  or  deals  being  made, 
m  he  Surse  oFthis  studv.  however,  the  author  was  unfortunately  unable 
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to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  agreements,  commitments  or  understandings 
which  may  have-  been  reached  at  the  time  the  bilingual  bill  was  being 
considered  (Interviews:  Camacho,  2/15/79:  Hooker,  6/7/79:  Brooks,  6/5/79). 

On  the  same  day  (April  30)  Senate  Bill  121  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty,  with  one  senator  counted  absent.  By  this  time 
Truan  had  decided  to  wait  for  Brook's  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  House. 
On  May  3,  three  days  after  it  had  been  introduced  to  the  Houje,  Trubn 
made  a  motion  to  substitute  his  two  bills  for  Senate  Bill  121.  The  motion 
passed  with  no  objections  and  with  no  points  of  order  raised  by  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Education  Committee  to  which  the  bill  had  been  as- 
signed. The  objections  and  tactics  to  delay  the  bill's  passage,  however, 
would  come  later  when  the  bill  was  introduced  for  final  floor  action  on 
May  15. 

The  supporters  of  the  bill  were  anticipating  the  last  minute  objections 
which  were  raised  by  several  House  members  when  the  bill  was  brought 
up  for  floor  debate  before  the  House.  Had  it  no^  been  for  the  support  of 
the  speaker  the  bill -could  very  well  have  been  defeated.  The  co-ordinated 
efforts  of  Truan,  Garcia,  Caldwelf  and  the  speaker  successfully  met  the 
challenges  of  the  few  who  were  opposed  to  the  bill's  passage.  On  May  23. 
Senate  Bill  121  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  112  to  20,  with  15  members  noted 
absent  (Hou^e  Jouma]:  A^olume  ffl,  1973:  4569).  The  Senate  concurred  with 
the  amendments  which  had  been  added  by  Truan  on  the  same  day.  On 
June  3.  1973  the  Bilingual  Education  and  Training  Acl  was  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Dolph  Briscoe. 

To  summarize,  although  the  need,  the  interest,  and  much  of  the  early 
expertise  and  support  in  the  area  of  bilingual  education  came  from  Texas, 
it  was  not  the  first  state  to  enact  a  mandated  bilingual  education  law.  The 
advocates  of  bilingual  education  legislation  were  successful  in  articulating 
their  demands  for  educational  change  at  the  federal  level  before  they  were 
able  to  influence  the  passage  of  similar  state  legislation.  ThiS  study  was 
undertaken  to  identify  the  factors  which  may  have  contributed  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Texas  Bilingual  Education  and  Training  Act  in  1973. 

Meranto's  model  for  explaining  legislative  outcomes  was  used  to  orga- 
nize the  study.  The  model  called  for  an  examination  of  the  political  changes 
which  occurred  within  the  legislature.  It  also  stressed  the  importance  of 
examining  environmental  changes  which  may  have  contributed  to  the 
legislative  process  and  outcome. 

Tl:e  findings  of  this  study  seem,  to  suggest  that  the  election  of  a  reform 
conscious  legislative  body  in  1972  was  a  major  factor  in  the  enactment  of 
the  bilingual  law  during'  the  Sixty-Third  Legislature.  The  findings  also 
demonstrated  that  a  bill,  regardless  of  how  controversial,  could  be  rou- 
tinely passed  through  the  legislature  if  it  had  the  endorsement  and  support 
of  the  legislative  leadership. 

The  link  between  the  enactment  of  the  federal  Bilingual  Education  Act 
in  1967  and  the  subsequent  enactment  of  similar  state  legislation  in  Texas 
two  years  later  can  be  clearly  demonstrated.  However,  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  the  federal  influencVon  the  state  legislative  process  in  1973  was 
less  evident.  In  1969  federal  initiatives  in  this  area  were  important  because 
they  accelerated  the  slower  local  pace.  Increased  federal  fuiiding  provided 
the  Texas  Education  Agenc\'  and  local  school  districts  with  a  major  incen- 
tive to  participate  in  new  educ:ational  programs.  The  federal  act  also  pro- 
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vided  stats  advocates  witli  legitimate  reasons  to  ask  for  the  elimination  of 
restrictive  language  codes  which  prohibited  the  use  of  another  language 
other  than  English  as  a  legitimate  medium  of  classroom  instruction. 

Another  factor  which  contributed  to  the  momentum  for  a  state  mandated 
biltngu^r education  program  was  the  release  of  the  May  25.  1970  NIb-c. 
randum  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  The  new  guidelines  tor  determining 
compliance  with  Section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ot  1964  appl'ed  to  all 
national  origin  minorities,  but  the  Memorandum  was  P""^^!^ 
cerned  with  rectifying  local  restrictions  and  proceaures  which  affected  a 
larSe  percentage  of  Mexican-American  school  children.  The  cntena  pro- 
vided bilingual  advocates  u-ith  legal  justification  for  supporting  the  en- 
actment of  a  state  mandated  bilingual  law  .:„T<.v:,c 
It  took  four  vears  to  enact  a  mandatory  bilingual  education  law  in  Texas. 
The  evidence'suggests  that  the  gestation  period  was  a  renection  of  how 
Mexican-American  demands  for  change  were  influenced  by  the  Political 
culture  of  the  state.  In  addition,  the  finaings  tended  to  confirm  the  subtle. 
but  pervasive  inf.uence  which  ^lexican-American  leaders  had  on  die  po- 
litical leadership  of  the  state.  The  influence  seemed  to  be  based  more  on 
personal  friendship  and  mutual  understandings  between  ambitious  Anglo 
politicos  and  Chicano  leaders,  than  on  any  real  electoral  threat. 

VVhen  Carios  F.  Truan  introduced  his  bill  to  the  legislature  in  19,  J.  it 
carried  no  mandatory  provisions.  Conscious  that  the  bid  was  already  rec- 
ognized as  a  "Mexican"  demand,  he  did  not  want  to  leopardize  its  chances 
of  passing  by  attaching  mandatory  requirements.  The  willingness  of  Sen- 
ator Chet  Brooks  to  sponsor  the  bill  in  the  Senate  to  some  extent  difiused 
tlS  seStfve  e't^nic  issue,  contributing  to  the  biirs  enactment.  It  seems 
QU-  '  clear  that  Mexican-American  legislators  and  leaders  of  jnore 
prominent,  recognized  Chicano  organizations  could  not  have  ^mgle-hand- 
edly  pressed  for  change  and  been  successful.  Thus,  it  was  very  important 
for  them  to  build  coalitions  with  sympathetic  Anglo  leaders  at  every  step 
of  the  enactment  process.  .     ,  ^     t>,o  f^r^ 

Mexican-American  leaders  sought  and  received  the  support  of  the  top 
legislative  leadership.  Speaker  Daniel  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Hobby 
bot^  supported  the  biUngual  bill.  Truan's  appointment  as  chairman  of  the 
Human  Resources  Committee  was  especially  '-R^^^^"'  ^e^^^^  '  P^^, 
nded  him  with  the  necessary  bargaining  leverage  in  the  House  as  u  el  as 
Tn  the  Senate.  Senator  Brooks'  collaboration  with  Representative  Truan 
was  also  significant.  As  chairman  of  the  Human  Resources  Committee. 
Brooks  needed  the  c6-operation  of  Truan  to  get  his  favonte  bills  passed, 
and  thus  assure  his  power  base  in  tlie  Senate. 

The  support  of  Governor  Dolph  Briscoe  and  House  Appropnations  Com- 
nnttee  Sman  Neil  Caldwell  were  also  cracial.  The  newly  elected  go- 
Snor  delivered  on  his  campaign  promises  by  requesting  over  S16  mil  on 
in  new  appropriations  for  the  adult  and  bilingual  bills  VVithout  the  sup- 
port o^  the  committee  chairman  and  the  intervention  of  the  governor,  last 
minute  compromises  in  the  Conference  Committee  on  Appropnations  to 
Support  the  adult  and  bilingual  education  bills  would  not  have  succeeded^ 
C^tside  lobbying  interests  also  played  a  major  role  in  influencing  the 
enSment  process  The  lobbying  effectiveness  of  the  Texas  Association  for 
Cent  nuing  Aduit  Education  on  Texan  legislators  ^nnot  be  underesti- 
■   ma^e^  Th!  ethnic  overtones  of  Truan's  bill  were  mvffled  somewhat  when 
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it  became  evident  that  Texan  Anglos  from  northwest  and  southeast  Texas 
also  strongly  favored  the  bilingual  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence 
of  the  Texas  Educational  Agency  on  the  legislative  process  was  miniraal. 
The  Agency  made  its  formal  requests  for  legislative  consideration  of  the 
adult  and  bilingual  education  bills  as  prescribed  by  law.  but  personnel  in 
the  bilingual  division  of  the  Agency  did  not  actively  push  for  their  passage. 
With  the  exception  of  Bob  Allen  and  Manuel  Garza.  TEA  officials  did  not 
actively  lobby  for  the  enactment  of  either  bill. 

The  historical  evidence  obtained  in-  this  study  points  to  several  conclu- 
sions. The  success  which  bilingual  advocates  experienced  at  the  federal 
level  in  1967  increased  the  likelihood  of  similar  state  level  legislation  in 
1969.  Educational  policy-making  occurred  incrementally  rather  than  as  a 
result  of  any  single  major  event.  The  push  for  enacting  a  bilingual  law 
was  low-keyed.  Advocates  sought  and  received  the  support  of  the  major 
educational  associations  during  the  process.  Earlier  successes  in  state  bi- 
lingual legislation  were  used  as  precedents  to  broaden  current  demands 
for  change.  Finally,  the  study  suggests  that  Mexican-American  demands 
for  educational  reform  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the  strategy 
of  coaUtion  building,  bargaining,  compromises,  with  the  estabUshed  An- 
glo political  leadership. 
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THE  POWnCAL  ECONOMY  OF  BKJNGUAL 
BICUmiRAL  EDUCATION 

}ohn  J.  Halcon 

He  domir.ant  controversy  in  bilingual  educational  policy  making  is 
wheSeroT^ot  bilingual  programs  meet  the  needs  of  the  limi  ed  English 
nrofidenStS:?)  pupU;  do^bilingual  ir^struction  make  a  df  erence  m 
S  aSeiSt  of  these  pupils?  Since  the  implementaUon  of  the  federa 
MinSTEducation  Act  (1968).  this  has  been  the  perennial  quesUon.  After 
?en  y^i  of  experimentation  in  the  field  and  reported  evaW^ons^  ^f 
adievement  outcomes,  the  controversy  has  reached  a  new  intensity  wife 

pubSon  of  the  Final  Report  of  ^^.^^^'f^^^;,^'^^^^ 
eiiiht  ESEA  Title  VH  Spanish-English  Bilmgual  Education  Programs  11978), 
bv  Ae  Ameri^n  Insti^es  for  Research  (AIR).  The  report  essentially  con- 
dudS  A?t  T^e  Vn  bilingual  programs  are  ineffecUve  and  that  the  pro- 
gi^nJrevTewed  failed  to  significantly  improve  the  academic  achievement 

levels  of  participating  students.  j  .  tv,«ca  -r'^no.;  to 

Opponents  of  bilingual  education  will  no  doubt  use  these     .^-ngs  to 
jus^  their  abhorence  of  utilizing  a  language  of  f  "'f.^^  'Jf " 

Sh  in  the  classroom.  Proponents  of  bilingual  education,  on  the  other 
£nd  have  begun  to  react  in  a  predictably  outraged  and  defensive  manner 
Sie  propon^t  (Cervantes.  1978:  ^8)  has  attacked  the  findings  of  he  re- 
nort  bv  dting  everything  from  methodological  inconsistencies,  to  irregu- 
fantieJ  in  awarding  of  the  USOE  contiBCt  to  AIR  and  a  connechon 
trth"  e  Watergate  affJr.  Another,  a  project  ^-^^^^^^^^^^^^Zus 
an  independent  evaluator  (Keleman.  19/  / :  1  to  f  ^y  J°  ^^^^ 

non-Title  VH  students."  This  as  a  response  in  part  to  the  AIR  Report. 

One  has  only  to  pemse  individual  program  evaluation  reports  profes- 
sional joSi^  articles,  or  the  propaganda  literature  on  bilingual  educaUon 
o  riiie  the  paradoxical  nature  of  the  controversy.  Opponenj  p«ve 
that  bilingual  education  does  not  work  by  citing  the  AIR  Report  U378). 
Soooneni  on  the  other  hand,  can  "prove"  that  student  who  are  bilin- 
S  o?  hiri'tS^speakers  of  English  profit  from  instruc^on  m  their  dominant 
laTg^ageTLambert.  1976:  39).  and  that  biiinguals  perform  at  a  significantly 
hiSer  levef  on  measures  of  both  verbal  and  non-veAal  ability  (Cummins 
a  ?Gulrin.  1974).  Proponents  argue  that  if  proper^  ^fSeTe 
erams  of  bilingual  instruction  are  the  modus  operandi  that  will  S^^de  the 
Ipa^sh-speaking  community  to^^rds  equality  of  educaUonal  opportunity. 

Copyright  ©  1979  by  John  J.  Halcon.  All  rights  reserved.^.- 
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In  the  contt2Xt  of  these  arguments  the  development  of  biUngual  educa- 
tion policy  remains  in  a  state  of  confusion  about  the  effectiveness  of  cur- 
rent policy  and  about  the  direction  of  future  policy. 

I  suggest  that  policy  based  solely  on  achievement  scores  without  con- 
sideration of  other  possible  factors,  may  be  a  narrow  and  inefficient  per- 
spective from  which  to  derive  bilingual  program  policy.  Instead,  I  believe 
tliat  additional  information  is  needed  concerning  resources  internal  to  the 
school  district,  upon  which  the  impact  of  bilingual  programs  depend. 
There  is  no  question  that  in  bilingual  education  programs,  achievement 
levels  of  program  participants  are  not  uniformly  high.  The  AIR  Report 
[1978)  very  dearly  demonstrated  this.  Yet  individual  programs — Carpin- 
teria  (1977a:  1978b).  Santa  Barbara  (1978).  Goleta  (1978)  in  California  and 
Sante  Fe  (1978)  in  New  Mexico,  each  report  significant  progress  in 
achievement  in  their  respective  programs.  Accordingly,  the  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered  are:  Which  resources  when  delivered  to  LEP  pupils 
account  for  achievement  gains?  \A/hat  factors  affect  the  delivery  of  these 
resources? 

The  main  argument  of  tlr's  paper  is  the  following:  Between  the  legis- 
lation that  mandates  bilingual  educational  programs  and  the  expected 
outcomes  of  these  programs,  there  stands  the  complex  organization  of 
school  districts  which  acts  as  a  powerful  intervening  variable. 

Rather  than  viewing  achievement  outcomes  as  the  primary  basis  upon 
which  bilingual  educational  policy  is  derived.  I  propose  that  we  explore 
the  antecedents  to  these  achievement  outcomes.  By  understanding  which 
resources  are  most  effective  in  producing  learning  gains  among  LEP  pupils 
and  by  accounting  for  the  conditions  within  the  school  district  organiza- 
tion that  affect  the  delivery  of  those  resources,  we  may  be  in  a  position  to 
develop  more  cogent  policy'for  bilingual  education.  It  is  hoped,  moreover, 
that  the  provision  of  information  concerning  the  organizational  factors 
which  affect  the  flow  of  pertinent  resources  to  LEP  pupils  may  begin  to 
dissipate  the  controversy  surrounding  the  efficacy  of  bilingual  instruction. 

To  focus  more  clearly  and  productively  on  the  complex  dynamics  of  the 
school  district,  I  utilize  Mayor  Zald's  political  economy  framework  (Zald. 
1970:  222).  This  framework  for  the  study  of  change  in  complex  organi- 
zations is  a  middle-range,  integrative  framev/ork  because  it  specifies  the 
interrelation  of  a  range  of  organizational  dimensions.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
useful  theoretical  framework  for  comparative  work. 

In  what  follov/s,  I  shall  revieu-  some  literature  that  has  pointed  to  par- 
ticular resources  as  being  important  determinants  of  learning  gains  among 
LEP  pupils.  Then.  I  shall  illustrate  how  particular  organizational  factors 
within  school  districts  may  operate  to  constrain  the  deiiver>^  of  resources 
to  these  pupils. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  CLASSROOM 
RESOURCES  UPON  PROGRAM  IMPACTS 

A  review  of  the  literature  indicates  that  the  allocation  of  some  resources 
are  highly  correlated  with  positive  achievement  gains  among  LEP  pupils. 
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F'^er  a  review  of  various  evaluation  reports  ot  successful'  Title  VII 
Bilingual  Projects  indicates  that  in  their  individual  P^^S^^^^' ^^^^^^^^^^  • 
a  high  correlation  between  positive  achievement  gains  and  the  utilization 
of  these  resources. 

Teacher  Competence 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  relate  teacher  process  variables  to 
pupil  gain  scores  (Rosenshine  and  Furst.  1971;  Medley  and  ^^^^f  '  l^^^- 
Brophy  1975:  and  Calkins,  et.al,  1976).  In  ^t.  VVideen.  ^t^^l  U9/7:  1) 
reports  that  there  is  a  long  history  of  studies  attempting  to  .denUfy  r.har- 
aaeristics  of  teachers  whom  students  perceived  as  good  te^chers^  Bu 
in  many  cases,  researdi  on  teacher  effects  have  been  inconsistent  in  their 
conclusions  (Brophy.  1975;  Calkins,  et.al.  1976;  Shavelson  and  Dempsey, 
1977)  There  have  been  consisvont  results  however,  when  pupil  achieve- 
ment has  been  related  to  teacher  competency  variables. 

Calkins  et  al  (1976:  5)  report  that  one  line  of  research  on  teaching  is 
the  "effectiveness  paradigm"  which  uses  achievement  outcomes  f  J  mea- 
sure of  teacher  effectiveness,  taportantly.  Burstein  and  Linn  (19/ _/ : -] 
soedfy  that  the  effects  of  the  school,  the  resources  an  individual  receives, 
the  individual's  background  and  the  influence  of  his  community  settmg 
a^  phenomena  which  also  effect  pupil  outcomes.  Shavelson  and  Dempsey 
U977-  5)  suggest  that  under  certain  conditions  some  teachers  may  be  mo.e 
Pffpctive  than  others  and  some  teachers  may  also  be  more  effective  with 
?aSr  iupfof  smdents.  Cruickshank  (1976:  59)  and  Brophy  (1975: 11) 
both  suDp8rt  these  notions.  By  comparing  task  situaUons  in  both  low  and 
h?gh  soaoecoi^Smic  status  (SES)  schools,  they  suggest  that  the  teaching 
approach  for  either  type  of  school  may  be  vasdy  different.  They  found  that 
Successful  teachers  in  high  SES  schools  were  task-on  en  ed  and  had  high 
eipSations  for  their  pupUs.  while  in  low  SES  schools,  the  succes^u 
„  teacher  had^to^be  more  veiling  to  take  up  peKonal  matters  with  pupi  s 
and  h^d  to  be  more  supportive  of  them.  They  were  also  found  to  ha.e 
high  exoectations  for  their  pupils. 

Coupled  with  the  trend  for  accountability  in  teaching  and  compe tenc>- 
based  education  programs,  the  relationship  between  effectiveness  -n^ 
ing  and  achievement  scores  takes  on  a  new  significance  for  the  class.oom 
tSr.  Cruickshank  (1976:59)  argues  that  among  the  most  P^omif^^S 
variables  related  to  reading  and  math  achievement  are:  (1)  use  of  smah 
group  interaction;  (2)  maximum  direct  interaction  which  includes  moni- 
foring  and  individual  feedback;  and.  (3)  the  use  of  a  vanety  of  instructional 

""Sobers  and  Becker  (1976:  193)  in  a  study  of  teaching  effectiveness  in 
industrial  education  suggest  that  measures  of  communication  including 
dynamism,  presentation  skills,  time  spent  interacting  -th  students  a n^^ 
frequency  of  praise  and  banter  are  important  vanables.  They  find  (p.  19o) 

•The  following  critena  were  established  by  the  California  Title  vn  programs  Inves- 
t=2ated  as  indicators  of  "success"  in  their  respective  programs: 
^^^bmngual  program  is  helping  and/or  at  least  not  interfenng  with  academic 

2.  H.e'frSmTs  enhancing  the  achievement  of  all  students.  English  dominant 
as  well  as  Spanish  dominant  and  bihngual. 
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that  "effective  teachers  constantly  moved  from  group  to  group,  . . .  the 
relationship  between  teachers  and  pupils  is  warm  and  supportive,  . .  . 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  positive  reinforcement,  . .  .  and,  teachers  tended  to 
display  confidence  in  the  abilit>'  of  their  students." 

Goodman  and  Hamraond  (1977:  208)  in  a  study  of  learning-disabled 
children  strongly  imply  llvat  (special  education)  teachers  need  to  be  es- 
pecially adept  in  their  field  in  order  to  successfully  teach  acaJ^»iiic  skills. 
They  argue  that  this  cannot  be  done  if  the  teacher  does  not  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  skills  they  intend  to  teach.  And  Roberts  and  Becker 
(1976:  196)  conclude  that  personal  example  is  an  important  variable  which 
modifies  student  behavior  and  influences  their  work.  "VVhether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  students  tend  to  model  themselves  after  the 
teacher,  whether  the  tpaciier  is  good  or  bad." 

Dual  Language  Competencies  of  the  Staff 

Consistent  as  a  criterion  of  effectiveness  ^mong,  the  Title  VII  Programs 
surveyed  is  the  dual  language  competency  of  the  staff.  Each  of  the  suc- 
cessful programs  reported  that  the  majority  of  their  staff  was  bilingual, 
and  either  currendy  held  a  bilingual  credential,  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency, or  were  enrolled  in  a  program  leading  to  that  competency.  In  one 
case  (Sante  Fe,  1977-78).  ail  staff;  instructional  aides,  teachers,  principals, 
the  project  director,  the  instructional  materials  coordinator  and  the  project 
secretary  were  bilingual.  TheGoleta  Project  (1977-78)  reports  that  all  aides, 
with  the  exception  of  four  pre-school  teachers,  are  bilingual.  Carpinteria 
(1976-77),  reports  that  of  eight  teachers  in  the  project,  five  were  bilingual, 
and  all  eleven  aides  were  bilingual.  And,  Santa  Barbara  (1978)  reports  that 
of  the  fifteen  teachers  in  the  program,  nine  are  bilingual:  of- the  sixteen 
\instructionai  aides,  fomteen  are  bilingual.  A  perusal  of  the  AIR  Project 
Descriptions  (1977b)  indicates  that  the  majority  of  the  staff  in  each  program 
are  reported  to  be  either  bilingual  or  of  hispanic  origin.  Unfortunately,  the 
programs  fail  (as  does  the  AIR  Report)  to  operationally  define  the  extent 
of  the^"bilingualit>*"  of  the  staff.  Cervantes.  (1978:  19)  argues  that  a  mere 
twenty-three  percent  of  the  programs'  staff  evaluated  by  AIR  hold  bilingual 
credentials. 

Parent  Involvement 

The  literature  suggests  that--the  active  involvement  of  parents  in  the 
school  district  is  highly  correlated  with  the  achievement  outcome.  Gillum. 
Schooley.  and  Novak  (1977:  16)  report  that  in  districts  where  parents  par- 
ticipated in  deciding  what  was -taught  and  also  had  the  responsibility  for 
working  with  ttie  teachers  and  children,  the  achievement  was  higher  than 
in  those  where  parents  were  not  involved.  In  particular.  Fischer.  Freder- 
ickson  and  Rosa  (1976:  1)  find  that  the  active  involvement  of  parents  in 
the  operation  of  bilingual  education  programs  as  teacher  aides,  school/ 
community  representatives,  and  members  of  advisory  councils  was  one 
measure  of  the  success  of  a  bilingual  program. 

The  Title  Vli  projects  reported  a  high  degree  of  involvement  of  their 
"program"  parents.  Carpinteria  (1976-77)  reports  that  there  is  good  com- 
munity support  for  its  program  and  that,  generally,  all  the  parents  are.ver\' 
satisfied  with  it.  The  Goleta  Project  (1978)  conducts  a  ver\-  active  parent 
education  program.  This  program  consists  of  as  many  as  twentv'-seven 
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different  training  sessions,  which  are  all  conducted  bilingually.  The  re- 
maining programs  also  report  ver>'  active  participation  by  their  respective 
oarerit  groups  and  community.  ,„    ,  .  ■  j-    .  j 

"  The  maioriU'  of  programs  evaluated  by  AIR  (February.  19/ /b)  indicated 
that  the  involvement  of  project  oarents  was  minimal.  In  those  programs 
where  parents  were  involved,  they  were  limited  to  participating  in  social 
activities  and  outings.  A  few  programs  reported  that  parents  were  involved 
in  the  decision-making  process- of  the  project,  but  most  reported  tha.  the 
participation  of  parents  did  not  affect  the  teachers  and  students  in  the 
classroom.  Cue  project  did  report  that  there  is  significant  parent  partici- 
pation  'n  school  board  and  bilingual  advisory  committee  meetings 
(No.  12:  12-10).  and  another  reported  that  many  of  the  parents  are  mvoived 
directly  in  the  classroom  (No.  14:  14-11). 
BiJinguaJ  (Spanish  EngJishJ  As  :  Medium  of  Instruction 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues  encountered  in  edu>::ation  is  a  ques- 
tion of  efficacv  of  a  bilingual  curriculum  as  a  medium  of  instruction.  The 
literature  treats  this  resource  both  positively  and  negatively.  However, 
there  are  indications  that  these  apparent  discrepancies  may  be  due  to 
considerations  of  assessment  techniques  or  methodological  inconsisten- 
cies Cumins  (1977:  5)  finds  that  the  -positive"  studies  take  precautions  to 
ensure  that  the  subjects  have  similar  degrees  of  competency  in  both  lan- 
■  guages.  while  "negative'-  studies  fail  to  assess  the  relative  degree  of  the 
bilingual  comD.-Dtence  of  ihe  subjects.  Cumins  and  Gulatson  (19,  -  )  repoil 
that  bilinguals  perform  significanUy  higher  on  measures  of  both  verbal 
and  non-verbal  int«lligence.  And.  on  tasks  of  concept  formaUon.  Liedke 
and  Ne'son  (1968)  found  that  biling'jal  children  performed  significanUy 
better  "han  unilingual  children.  She  further  suggests  (1974)  that  children 
eenerai'v  achieve  high  levels  of  competence  in  their  dominant  language 
when  there  is  no  danger  of  replacement  by  the  second  language.  Her  anai- 
vsis  (1977-  5)  also  suggests  that  a  chUd's  cognitive  learning  expenences 
are  affected  by  the  level  of  competency  that  the  child  achieves  in  both 

''*'Ben-l?ev  (1977-  94).  in  her  studies  of  speech  perception,  concludes  that 
the  effort  to  become  bilingual  results  in  greater  ability  to  process  systemic 
structures  and  thus'  to  re-organize  incoming  speech  perception,  korn 
(1977-  40)  during  the  development  of  instn.',ctional  units  correlating  lan- 
luase  and  science  instruction  in  a  bilingual  classroom,  round  that  the 
language-science  program  enhanced  the  students'  ability  to  deal  with  wnt- 

ten  English.  ,  .  ,      ...      -^i.  tv,. 

The  Title  VII  projects  surveyed  report  findings  which  coincide  with  tnc 
-positive"  research  studies.  This  suggests  that  a  valuable  msighl  can  be 
Gathered  by  anjJyzing'thi  Assessment  techniques  and  methodological  in- 
consistencies bet./bPn  programs  which  report  negative  impacts  ana  those 
that  report  positive  Imf^cXs.  The  Carpinteria  Project  (1977-/8:  30)  reports 
that  achievemeni  in  rearing  of  pupils  is  not  suffering  as  a  resdt  o.  projec 
participation  and  p'-haps  is  being  enhanced.  The  Santa  Barbara  Project 
(1977-78-  183)  reports  that  the  bilingual  students  performed  better  in  Eng- 
lish than  both  the  Spanish  dominant  and  the  English  dominant  student, 
and'thev  performed  better  in  Spanish  than  the  Spanish  dominant  student. 
The  Goiete  Project  (1977-78:  152)  concludes  that  the  results  of  its  evalua- 
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tion  report  tends  to  support  the  concept  of  developi  ig  the  child's  domi- 
nant' language  well  before  introducing  \l\e  second  language  as  a  viable 
approach  to  educating  their  children.  The  Sante  Fe  Project  (1978:4)  re- 
ports that  the  use  of  Spanish  as  a  mt-dium  Oi  instruction  oscillated  between 
thirty  percent  and. fifty  percent  of  the  day.  The  strong  correlation  of  the 
use  of  bilingual  as  a  medium  of  instnictiun  between  the  "positive"  re- 
search findings  and  the  evaluation  reports  of  successful  programs  suggest 
that  this  particular  variable  may  be  one  important  indicator  of  the  relative' 
success  or  non-saccess  of  bilingual  programs. 

Classroom  Methods  and  Structure 

Nunney  (1977:  1)  comments  that  the  lack  of  a  systematic  approach  to 
determine  the  way  in  which  students  learn  has  been  a  major  handicap  for 
educators;  he  argues  that  the  basic  inability  to  clearly  define  those  methods 
and  techniques  which  are  needed  to  deal  with  specific  learner  character- 
istics have  only  compounded  the  problem. 

The  relative  value  of  certain  classroom  methods  to  the  success  of  a  pro- 
gram is  highlighted  by  the  Title  VII  Bilingual  Projects.  Carpinteria 
(1976-77:  19).  Santa  Barbara  (197'7-78:  27).  and  the  Goleta  Project 
(1977-78:  25)  each  report  the  development  of  domain  referenced  achieve- 
ment tests  which  are  specifically  linked  to  their  respective  programs  of 
instruction.  These  tests  were  especially  useful  because  students  in  the 
respective  projects  were  at  different  levels  of  development  and  thui;  they 
stressed  individualized  instruction. 

The  literature  suggests  that  varying  classroom  strategies  arc  necessar\' 
for  different  learning  styles  of  individuals,  ar.d  the  literatu/e  also  reports 
on  the  various  impacts  of  classroom  methods.structures  on  achievement. 
Lepke  (1977:  16)  suggests  that  selection  of  instructional  strategies  which 
offer  maximum  compatabilit>'  with  varying  cognitive  SL\'ies  can  be  en- 
hanced by  analyzing  the  learning  st\-les  of  the  particular  individuals  in- 
volved, and  Reinerl  (197V:  21)  concludes  that  the  magnitude  of  the  diversity 
between  individuals  is  so  great  that  no  single  learning  technique  can  be 
equally  effective  for  ever\-  s^Jdent.  Giordano  (1977:  39)  argues  that  there 
are  optimni  methods  of  teaching  biJiiigual  children  to  read.  Ideally,  an 
''optimal"  method  would  build  on  basic  communicative  strategies  which 
are  compatible  with  the  major  channel  of  language  processing.  Marshall 
(1977:  9)  reports  that  the  greatest  growth  in  reading  occurs  in  clas.srooms 
where  students  are  involved  in  the  learning  task  during  the  reading  period. 
\iarshall  concludes  that  classroom  structure  and  adequacy  of  impiemen- 
tation  appear  to  be  associated  with  reading  scores. 

Stability  of  Staff 

An  in^'^ortant  indicator  of  a  successful  bilingual  program,  as  suggested 
by  the  IrAe  VII  programs  analyzed,  is  the  stability  of  the  staff,  or  the 
r, um.be r  of  years  the  particular  staff  has  worked  with  th.e  respective  pro-- 
grams.  The'Goleta  Project  (1976:  v)  reports  that  its  director  has  been  op- 
erating the  program  for  the  last  seven  years,  while  the  Caq^interia  Project 
(1976-77:  18)  reports  that  the  director  has  been  vvith  the  project  since  the 
inception  of  its  program.  In  turn,  the  Santa  Barbara  Project  (1977-78:  25) 
felt  that  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  district's  bilingual  program  was  the 
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lack  of  consistent  leadership,  while  the  Santa  Fe  Bilingual  Program  9/ fa  3) 
reiSs-  that  the  year  to  year  improvement  of  its  project  can  be  at^ibu ted 
o  the  g-eat  stability  enjoyed  by  its  staff.  In  this  particu  ar  case,  the  director 
Las  been  with  Lhe  proUt  for  over  six  years,  while  all  the  teachers  have 
been  witl-i  the  project  since  its  inception  (seven  years) 

Zr  (1977b)  reported  that  the  overwhelming  maiority  of  teachers  in  the 
project' evaluated  had  been  with  their  respective  projects  three  years  or 
E  And  a  significant  portion  of  those  were  in  their  iirst  year  of  teaching 
in  the  bilingual  program. 

.Vumber  of  Years  the  Student  has  bee-  in  the  BiJingual  Progrcm 

\nother  important  resource  or  indicator  of  a  "successful"  P.r°8';am  >s 
the  actual  number  of  years  that  the  pupil  has  been  involved  ^vi  h  the 
SspSive  project.  The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Santa  re  Bil-.ngual  Pro)- 
e'c  ^978:     indicate  that  over  time,  the  Tide  VII  students  showed  increas- 
in3  capabilitv  in  English  language  skills  (particiilar.y  in  reading)  and  in 
rritheLtics:  The  Tide  VII  students  over  time  also  outperformed,  in  the 
majoriU-  of  cases,  the  non-Tide  Vn  students  in  reading  and  math,  and  o:ie 
roup  studied,  surpassed  and/or  matched  national  norms  in  read mg  and 
fn  math  The  SanS  Barbara  Project  (1977-78:  15-1)  reports  fhat.  after  lour 
vears  of  bilingual  instruction,  test  results  show  that  the  pupils  appear  to 
-be  meeting  program  expectations  (p.  41)  and  '^^f: -.!^e  f  rad^'^^ '^^ 
creases  more  studei  :s  in  the  programs  are  reading  at  higher  levels  as 
"cashed  bv  the  CLOZE  tests  (p.  80),  Moreover,  the  third  year  Spanish- 
s^named  sUidents  seemed  to  do  better  than  did  first  or  second  year  stu- 
dent^ TndT^  a  number  of  instances,  the  English-dominant  students  were 
performing  at  higher  levels  as  the  number  of  years  in  the  P-ogram  in- 
Ssed.  The  Car^interia  Project  (1975-77:  51)  reports  that  tnere  is  a  slight 
inrroasc  in  Derformance  for  numbers  of  years  in  the  program.  And.  the 
GoTeta  Bilingual  Project  (1977-78:  89)  reports  that  generally  the  third  >  ear 
pupUs.  in  4  comparison  groups,  achieved  at  a  higher  level  than  did  the 
<;prnnd  vear  at  the  same  grade  level.  ,  t_  .  ■  ♦ 

The  review  of  the  literature  on  classroom  resources  and  their  impact  on 
'  nrcs-am  outcomes,  suggests  that  strong  relationships  do  exis..  Achieve- 
men  g'lns  a"  influenced  by  the  allocation  and  utilization  of  pan.cu  ar 
resou-ces  A  survev  of  several  Title  VH  orojects  suggests  tnat  particular 
resources' are  effective  indicators  of  successful  programs.  Specifically,  th 
following  resources  appeared  consistent  in  their  ^ssocin vv:.^^-H- 
success  as  measured  by  individua!  siuaent  outcomes.  Tho.e  .esourc.s  in 
dicated  pre: 

1.  teacher  competence 

2.  dual-language  competencies  ot  the  s-.aii 
3   Da  rent  involvemerst  / 

•i'  bilingual  (English/Spanish)  as  a  medium  of  instruction 

5.  classroom  methods  and  structure 

6.  stafaiiitv  of  staff  ,        .     ,         .  , 

7.  numbers  of  years  the  student  nas  been  in  the  project 

It  is  not  my  position  that  these  resources  are  the  only  indicators  of 
"successful"  bilingual  projects  nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that,  in  and  bv 
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themselves,  they  will' constitute  a  successful  program.  These  are  at  b^'sl. 
some  indicators  of  success,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  ex;bi3 
a  universe  of  resources,  as  yet  unexplored,  that  would  serve  a  simi'ar 
purpose.  Granting  that  certain  resources  do  affect  achievement  gains,  let 
us  now  shift  focus  and  explore  how  the  school  distriri  organ i::at ion  affects 
tlie  deliver\'  of  these  resources  to  tJieir  clients.  It  is  my  hope  that  if  wt?  Lian 
undei-s^and  the  conditions  under  which  an  organization  makes  decisions 
to  allocate  or  to  utilize  particular  resources,  then  we  can  -lore  clearly 
begin  to  understand  the  st:;;^p,ths  and  weaknesses  of  that  organization 
when  success  of  a  program  is  measured  by  achievement  outcomes. 

The  Politiccl  Economy  of  the  Local  School  D'strict 

Of  course,  the  local  sr:hool  district  can  be  characterized  as  a  complex 
organization.  The  political  economy  approach  to  the  analysis  of  complex 
organizations  leads  us  to  focus  on  the  school  district  as  an  organization 
in  which  change  arises  as  a  result  of  both  internal  and  external  processes 
(VVamsIey  and  Zaid.  1973:  16].  The  dominant  concern  of  this  model  is 
with  the  political  and  economic  processes  of  thi*  organization.  More  tra- 
ditional concerns  of  organizational  analysis  are  suborL': r.^ited  and  are  only 
imponci:it  in  so  far  as  they  articulate  with  the  political  and  economic 
processes  [Zald,  1970:  225).  Thus,  the  school  disL-ict  is  conceptualized  as 
consisting  of  an  internal  and  external  polity  and  of  iv.  i  internal  and  external 
economy. 

It  is  important  to  clarif\'  at  this  point  that  it  i>-  not  my  intent,  nor  is  it 
necessary-  for  my  present  purposes,  to  present  an  exhaustive  theory  about 
the  political  economy  of  the  local  school  district.  My  purpose  is  a  mo^e 
limited  one;  it  is  to  illustrate  the  pertinence  of  the  mechanisms  of  this 
particular  model  for  the  study  of  bilingual  educational  progiams. 

Utilizing  this  model.  1  hope  to  illustra'  how  the  political  economy  of 
local  school  districts  affects  the  delivery  of  those  resources  within  the 
school  district  that,  in  turn,  determine  the  success  or  non-su::cess  of  a 
bilingual  instructional  program.  Since  space  does  not  permit  a  detailed 
illustration  of  how  the  political  economy  of  local  school  districts  affects 
the  various  resources  1  have  oreviously  discussed.  1  shall  focus  on  one 
type  of  resource,  namely  staff  competency. 

'  Medley  (1977:  6)  suggests  thai  observed  measures  of  effectiveness  are 
indicators  of  teacher  competence,  i.e.,  teachers  who  are  more  effective  are 
also  more  competent.  Therefore,  a  strong  relationship  between  teacher 
effectiveness  and  a  particular  behavior  can  be  interpreted  as  indicaiing 
that  such  behavior  is  characteristic  of  competent  teachers.  Shavelson  and 
Dempsey  (1977:  607)  believe  that  certain  teaching  behaviors  are  more  ef- 
fective wiih  certain  groups  of  students; 'they  suggest  that  teacher  effec- 
tiveness, as  measured  by  pupil  outcomes,  may  depend  on  the  luck  of 
matching  a  teacher  with  a  particular  group  of  students. 

[nternai  Polity  and  Bilingual  Progrci.ms 

The  'nternal  polity  of  an  organization  is  *defined  as  the  internal  power 
svstem  of  the  organization  (Zald,  1970;  237],  It  is  the  systematic  manner 
in  which  power  is  distributed,  mobilized,  utilized,  or  limited 'in  achieving 
or  maintaining  a  set  of  goals  or  values. 
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When  a  bilingual  program  is  introduced  to  a  district.  ^'^^^^'^ 
elites  oftentir  .^s  view  it  as  a  threat  to  the  internal  structure  ot  th...  orga- 
niza  ir  iu  particular,  when  changes  are  advocated  by  rn.nonty  g-oups 
S  are  oftentimes  perceived  as  politi.:ally  motivated  and  mstitutiona.K 
threateninp  'Teitelbcium  and  Hillei.  :977;  11). 

Th  'hreat  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  organization  posed  by  bilingual 
programs  has  Uvo  sources:  first,  there  are  the  external  sources  such  as 
communis  ^ponents  of  'he  program,  state  or  federal  agencies  and  leg- 
isSn  ;i.e..  .ne  exter.ul  polity).  Second,  there  are  the  'nternal  soua.e. 
These  in  lude  pro-ram  proponents  among  the  regular  stc;u  the  projec 
director,  teachers.  Ides  an  '  volunteer  parents^  The  external  sources  hmi 
the  ODtions  of  the  execuUve  elites  and.  in  so  doing,  pose  a  Inreat  to  .heir 
autor^omy.  H  /ever,  it  is  the  internal  sources  tnat  are  the  most  politic..., 
threatening  to  the  school  district. 

Or-ani-  -tio".al  change  is  inevitable  when  bilingual  programs  are  intro- 
duced to  ttie  school  district.  This  change  effects  district  policy,  products, 
educational  goals,  existing  technology  and.interunit  relations 

One  way  in  which  district  elites  oppose  change  is  through  the  process 
of  succession  in  central  positions.  When  changes  m  district  po  ic>'  b>  sta  c 
and  federal  legislation  are  mandated,  the  d.stict  elite  Ithoug.:  hour  '  b v 
the  law)  wi'l  interpret  those  mandates  (as  much  as  their  power  will  ah..^] 
So  of  their  ovVn  values  and  sentiments.  This  process  ot  in  erpreta tion 
dUs  no:  preclude  attempts  on  their  part  to  sabotage  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  legislation.  In  no  place  is  this  sabotage  more  apparent  than  in  the 
structures  and  processes  of  the  succession  system.  ^  u^.u  m- 

The  standard  pattern  of  recruiting  key  personnel  is  determined  both  Dy 
Jpei^eived  requirements  of  top  officers  and  the  opportunities  to  d^^vdop 
those  competencies  provided  in  the  organizabon  (Zald.  19.  0.  ^^/l^n'str  ct 
elites  recruit  both  project  directors  and  teachers  whose  values  and  incli- 
na  ionL  most  closdy  resemble  their  owti.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore 
tha  t^e  S'ate  of  California  (State  Board  of  Education.  1 978:  27)  -ports  that 
only  thirty-seven  percent  of  the  bilingual  classroom  teachers  vvere  able  o 
demon^Se  skill  awareness  and  applicability  in  the  student.,  primary 

'"Soject'dirrctors  are  ofte"  brought  up  through  the  ranks  into  a  director- 
shETirectly  from  the  classroom  with  lit'le  or  no  administrative  expe  i- 
ence  Given  this  pattern  of  recr.  meat  to  decision-mak.ng  positior^  la 
bilingual  programs,  a  pattern  that  has  its  basis  in  the  internal  polity  o 
schoo"  district  organizations,  it  is  clear  tliat  bilingual  programs  have  at 
lett  in  thi^rLpect,  been  programmed  to  fail  on  the  basis  of  administrative 
incompetence. 

Th-..  Internal /ExtemaJ  Sconomies  and  Bilingual  Programs 

Economies  of  an  organization  are  systems  for  producing  and  exchanging 
goodc  -Basic  to  arr  economy ....  arc  considerations  of  specalizat  on. 
role  differentiation  and  divisions  of  labor.  Specialization  a.id  differen 

Sin  an  organization  .  .  .  are  largely  functions  of  ^-ta^ 
technology  for  producing  a  specific  product.  . . .   (Zald.  1970.  z-,y).  ine 
nte^al  economy  of  the  school  district  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  nature 
of       technical  task,  that  is.  with  the  raw  materials  to  be  processed,  the 
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divisions  of  labor  and  incentive  systems  necessary  to  task  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  allocation  of  resources. 

In  an  era  of  declining  enrollment  and  teacher  reduction,  (Commission 
for  Teacher  Preparation  and  Licensing.  1978:  2)  there  is  an  increasing  need 
for  new  and  qualified  bilingual  teachers.  McCurdy  (1978)  reports  that  the 
steady  decline  in  overall  enrollment  will  continue  in  California.  The  Qftice 
of  the'  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (1978:  10)  estimates  that  while 
the  Anglo  student  population  is  steadily  declining,  the  LEP  student  pop- 
ulation is  gradually  increasing.  Moreover,  with  the  recently  proposed  cut- 
backs in  state  spending  caused  by  Proposition  13,  the  teachers'  unions  are 
increasingly  pressuring  the  school  districts  not  to  release  teachers  who. 
otherwise  would  be  laid  off.  Instead  there  is  pressure  to  place  them  in 
other  programs. 

The  utilization  of  monolingual  teachers  for  bilingual  programs  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  very  real  option  for  many  school  districts  in  Cali- 
fornia. Federal  bilingual  legislation  makes  no  requirement  that  bilingual 
program  teachers  actually  be  "bilingual":  it  does,  however,  recognize  the 
lack  of  "adequately  trained"  professional  personnel  (Title  VII  ESEA,  1974). 
Schneider  (1977:  184)  has  estimated  from  a  sampling  of  Title  VII  projects 
across  the  country,  a  total  need  for  roughly  35,000  trained  bilingual  teach- 
ers; there  were  approximately  one-fourth  that  number  of  teachers  in  Ti- 
tle VII  projects.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  California,  there  is  a 
projected  high  level  of  demand  for  bilingual  teachers  and  a  projected  sub- 
stantial shortfall  of  such  teachers  (Commission  for  Teachers  Preparation 
and  Licensing.  1978:  27).  California  (Chacon-Moscone,  1976),  does  require 
that  bilingual  program  teachers  be  "competent."  However,  in  light  of  the 
teacher  shortage,  the  law  permits  districts  to  waive  the  competency  stan- 
dard for  a  period  of  two  years  provided  that  non-qualified  teachers  are 
enrolled  in  programs  of  competenc\^  development. 

The  consequence  of  this  situation  is  that  in  some  districts  choosing  not 
to  teach  in  the  bilingual  program  is  tantamount  to  not  teaching  at  all.  In 
at  least  one  district  of  which  I  am  aware,  most  monolingual  teachers  did 
not  want  to  be  in  the  bilingual  program  and  were  opposed  to  the  concept 
of  bilingual  instruction.  For  the  monolmgual  teacher,  having  to  teach  in 
a  bilingual  classroom  may  be  a  negative  incentive  which  is  also  likely  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  negative  sanction.  Given  these  conditions  under  which 
many  monolingual  teachers  are  transferred  into  bilingual  programs,  there 
appears  to  be  operating,  in  effect,  a  system  of  negative  incentives  which 
may  be  importantly  undermining  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  programs. 

Externa]  PoJit>'  and  BiJinguai  Programs 

The  externa]  polity  of  an  organization  is  defined  as  those  groups  or 
positions  which  have  an  active  and  somewhat  organized  influence  on  the 
process  of  decision  making  (Zald,  1970:233).  The  relationship  between 
"relevant  others",  (i.e.,  in  this  case  proponents  and  opponents  of  bilingual 
instruction,  u  ho  are  effected  by  and  interested  in  inf  uencing  the  policies 
for  which  the  district  has  primary  responsibilities)  form  the  basis  for  the 
external  polity. 

The  introduction  of  bilingual  programs  into  a  school  district  effects  the 
external  political  environment  of  the  school  district  Where  once  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  limited  resources  to  district-approved  and  community 
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sanctioned  programs  were  the  political  norm,  the-  imposition  of  mandated 
programs  ot' instruction  designed  primarily  tor  non-typ.c,  IpupU  h^^^ 
upset  the  balance  of  the  existing  political  relationships  o  the  dis tru.t  Ih. 
-relevant  others"  that  make  up  the  policy  subsystems  are  forced  to  red.vM.ss 
theT  political  "niche-  (Wamslev  and  7.ald.  1973:  26).  A  case  in  point  is 
the  conflicting  interests  or  the  sr.nool  distric.t  in  relation  to  teachers  umc.ns 
and  bilinsual  proponents.  ,      ,  ,  i 

\vhose°interests  take  precedence:  those  of  the  mandated  bilingual  prc>- 
oram  and  the  needs  of  its  clients,  or  those  of  the  powerful  teacher  union 
and  its  client,  the  classroom  teacher?  In  this  political  question,  there  c^xisLs 

I  mentioned  previouslv  that  the  State  Bilingual  Education  .\ct  (C.fia.on- 
Moscone.  1976)  stipulated  that  all  teachers  in  bilingual  educationa.  pro- 
orams  in  California  must  be  -competenf  and  that  Anglo  student  cmroll- 
ments  in  California  are  declining  significantly,  while  LEF  students  arc; 
increasing  dramaticailv.  In  its  relationship  with  the  teachers  unions,  tliis 
situation  affects  the  school  district  in  a  most  pernicious  manrier. 

The  district  finds  itself  in  the  position  of  either  violating  a  legal  mandate 
or  of  violating  a  legitimate  and  legal  contract  with  the  teachers  unions, 
in  its  relationship  to  the  external  polity,  the  school  district  is  under  pres- 
sure to  fulfill  its  primarv  mission,  that  of  teaching  the  children,  vvhile 
'trx  ino  to  satisf-.-  its  political  and  legal  responsibilities.  Assuming  that  the 
district  decides  to  hire  additional  competent  teachers,  the  unions  will  balk 
at  the  Dossible  release  of  member  teachers  who  are  not  effective^  but  are 
tenured  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  district  moves  ineffective  teachers  into 
bilingual  programs,  it  can  expect  the  state  or  -relevant  others  to  raise. 
QuesUons  of  non-compliance.  What  options  are  left  to  the  school  district? 
VVhose  interests  will  the  district  ser^'e?  At  what  expense.' 

The  previous  discussion  of  the  political  economy  of  the  local  schoo 
district  and  bilingual  programs  is  meant  to  illustrate  the  complexities  of 
the  effects  of  bilingual  education  on  the  school  district.  Clearly,  this  dis- 
cussion is  not  meant  to  be  an  elaboration  ot^^  the  parameters  of  that  c-c.m- 
Dlexitv  The  discussion  only  serves  to  highlight,  from  a  complex 
o-aniiational  perspective,  a  limited  number  of  potentia  prtDcesses  and 
problems  whose  interrelationships  must  be  understood  if  policy  makers 
are  to  derive  useful  data  from  which  to  make  clear  decisions  about  bilin- 
gual policv.  It  is  entirely  too  simplistic  to  look  exclusively  to  educational 
program  impact,  as  measured  by  achievement  gains,  as  the  single  valid 
basis  of  policy  decisions. 

The  political  economy  model  of  change  in  complex  organizations  pro- 
vides a  useful  perspective  because  it  allows  a  more  -inclusive  Perspective 
of  the  organizational  dvmamic  which  takes  in  raw  material  and  is  expected 
to  produce  an  acceptable  impact.  Knowing  that  an  impact  has  been  posi- 
tive only  tells  us  that  whatever  we  are  doing  may  be  working:  if  the  nrnpac 
is  negative  we  onlv  know  that  what  we  are  doing  is  not  working^Th.s  is 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  determining  policy.  The  questions  that  neea 
I^be  answered  are  \'hy  does  a  program  work'^  ^Vhat  are  Ae  character- 
istics of  a  program  that  account  for  achievement  gains?  Under  what  con- 
ditions can  we  expect  a  program  to  "succeed  ? 
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THE  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  ACT  AND  THE 
PUERTO  RICAN  COMMUNITY: 

The  Politics  of  Implementing  Federal  Policy  ac  che  Local  Level 
Lch  Saxelby  Steinberg 

.This  paper  is  based  on  a  four-year  longitudinal  study  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  federal  Bilingual  Education  Act  in  New  York  City.  The  pur- 
pose ot  'he  study  was  two-fold;  (1)  to  develop  a  theoretical  framework  for 
.^.the  sociological  analysis  of  the  integration  of  new  groups  based  on  changes 
in  decision  making  and  participation  which  reflect  inaeased  federal  ini- 
tiatives in  local  school  problems,  and  (2)  to  apply  this  framework  to  an 
analysis  of  the  participation  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

The  TheoreticaJ  Framework 

For  tiiis  analysis,  integration  is  defined  in  ternr^.s  of  horizontal  and  ver- 
.  tical  linkage.  Horizontal  linkage  refers  to  the  developmei.'t  of  cohesive 
communities  at  the  neighborhood  level,  including  voluntary  d;;.sGciations 
to  promote  group  interests.  Vertical  linkage  refers  to  relation:^hips  between 
local  community  members  and  host  society  rep^esentative.'^.  This  defini- 
tion was  derived  from  Warren's  (1963)  thobis  on  the  "great  change"  in  the 
.\merican  community,  literature  on  the  poUtical  machine  and  theory  and 
research  on  community  power.  Application  of  network  concepts  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  patterns  of  participation  associated  with  the  "old"  political 
machine  and  those  associated  with  the  "new"  bureaucratic  machines  i.-ro- 
vides  a  means  to  identify  the  requirements  for  the  integration  of  new 
groups  in  the  present  urban  context. 

By  net-A'ork  we  mean  a  set  of  units— individuals,  associations,  ethiil^ 
groups— connected  or  linked  to  each  other.  The  units  to  be  studied  here 
aro  individuals  and  groups  that  were  involved  in  the  visible  activities  to 
promote  bilingual  education  in  New  York  City. 

Tne  reason  for  employing  the  network  concept  in  this  analysis  is  that 
it  provides  a  means  to  compare  events  that  involve  a  variety  of  structural 
relationships  (for  example,  negotiations  between  individuals  acting  as  in- 
dependent agents  versus  those  between  representatives  of  formal  organi- 
zations), and  patterns  of  participation  at  different  points  in  time.  More 
important,  for  our  purposes,  is  the  fact  that  we  can  study  relationships 
between  actors  at  different  levels  (e.g..  the  local  comm.unity.  the  city,  state 
or  federal)  of  a  policy  system. 

A  number  of  studies  which  analyzed  the  effects  of  community  action 
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protrams  suggest  that  variations  in  local  implementation  ot  tedera_,  .:ro- 
orams  reflect  contextual  differences,  such  as  the  size  ot  the  "target  pt.p- 
ulation.  its  pre-existing  leadership  and  organizational  development  as  weil 
as  exL:ting  power  arrangements. 

One  way  to  studv  the  effects  of  federal  programs  is  in  terms  of  the  extent 
to  which  "the  resources  were  used  to  develop  influence  networks  at  the 
local  level  A  basic  assumption  underlying  the  network  approach,  consis- 
tent with  the  community  action  program  evaluatioris  is  that  networks  are 
larselv  determined  by  structural  and  envu-onmental  factors  [Fischer  ot  al.. 
1977-'Kadushin.  1977;  Laumann.  1976;  Merton.  1957).  These  include  the 
various  institutionalized  statuses  occupied  by  an  actor,  the  norms  govern- 
ino  interaction  within  these  statuses,  as  well  as  informal  relationships 
developed  in  both  institutionalized  and  non-institutionahzed  settings,  lo 
put  it  more  simplv.  a  person's  social  position  has  a  strong  influence  on 
who  he  meets,  where  the  interaction  occurs  and  the  incentives  tha.  will 
maintain  the  relationship.  ,     ,.  .    ,  • 

To  applv  this  line  of  thinking  to  the  study  of  political  participation,  ue 
would  begin  with  the  assumption-  that  the  basic  reiison  tor  widespread 
Dolitical  apathy  within  certain  subgroups  is  primarily  a  function  of  struc- 
iural  and  cultural  rather  than  individual  factors.  These  structural  factors 
would  include  elements  of  the  decision-making  system  such  as  the  rules 
Rovcming  relationships  between  leaders  and  constituents  (Pitkin.  196/  ; 
Peterson  1979).  opportunities  for  new  groups  to  participate  in  the  political 
organizations  dominated  by  established  groups,  resources  to  develop  ir- 
dependeat  organizations  to  articulate  and  mediate  the  group  s  interests 
and  subgroup  norms  (e.g..  cultural  patten-^  may  foster  dense  interpersonal 
relationships  among  family  and  friends  rather  than  instrumental  relation- 
ships outside  the  intimate  circle).  ,  J  nthpr 
When  the  participation  of  subgroups  is  restricted  by  the  above  and  other 
circumstances,  at  least  t^vo  types  of  resources  are  needed  to  promote  change: 

1.  incentives  to  enable  the  group  to  develop  a  power  base 

2.  machinery  to  mediate  conflicting  interests  oetween  old  and  new 
groups 

The  political  machine  is  an  example  of  a  system  which  met  the  above 
conditions  and  thus  was  able  to  perform  the  integrative  function  for  earlier 
immigrant  groups.  The  machine  generated  horizontal  mtegration  in  a^pe- 
riod  w-hen  a  variety  of  institutions-'die  church,  political    ar  les.  etfm.c 
associations-promoted  interaction  at  the  n^'ghbcrhood  leve  (Clark.  9  =) 
As  described  in  the  literature",  the  networks  associated  wi'h  the  political 
machine  are  similar  to  those  characteristic  of  traditional  society.  They 
were  primarily  neighborhood  based,  homogeneous,  informal  and  mu  i- 
stranded  (Mitchell,  1969).  Such  networks  tend  to  be  found  in  small  terri- 
toriallv  bounded  communities  with  relatively  low  levels  of  sociaj  differ- 
entiation where  the  same  individuals  have  opportunities  to  mteract  m  a 
variety  of  institutional  contexts.  Decisions  related  to  the  al  ocation  ot  puu- 
lic  goods  and  resources  could,  under  this  model,  be  controlled  by  decision 
centers  close  to  the  grass  roots  participants. 
The  poHtical  boss  promoted  and  protected  tne  ethmc  community  througti 
■  vertical  linkage  to  a  city-level  decision  center  which  controlled  the  re- 
sources (incentives)  distributed  to  the  neighborhood.  The  macnine  accom- 
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plished  this  through  its  abiUty  to  create  and  provide  jobs  and  other  forms 
of  patronage  in  exchange  for  votes  (Clark.  1975).  Thus  it  regulated  two 
functions:  the  organization  of  political  participation  and  the  distribution 
of  public  goods  and  ser\'ices. 

The  literature  on  collective  decisions,  participation,  and  social  networks 
in  contemporar\'  .-Vmerican  society  suggests  that  changes  in  the  urban 
decision  making  structure  in  many  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  small 
communities,  have  created  conditions  which  make  locality-based  inter- 
personal networks  ineffective  mechanisms  for  influencing  the  policies  re- 
lated to  the  delivery  of  local  services.  Instead,  political  effectiveness  for 
many  issues  is  dependent  on  the  linkage  of  profes,sional  or  specialized 
netw^orks  with  extra-local  groups — or  aspatial  rather  than  horizontal  net- 
works (Greer.  1972:  Litt.  1970:  Craven  and  VVellman,  1973).  Furthermore, 
in  contrast  to  the  earlier  period  where  political  effectiveness  for  ethnic 
minorities  could  rely  on  strong  ties  or  group  soUdarity,  there  is  evidence 
to  suggest  that  access  to  decisions  may  require  that  some  members  of  the 
network  develop  "weak  ties"  (Granovetter.  1973)  at  both  the  grass  roots 
and  extra-local  levels. 

Warren  (19631  argued  that  the  transfer  of  decision  making  from  local  to 
state  and  national  levels  had  strengthened  vertical  linkage  (between  local 
and  extra-local  agencies)  and  fragmented  horizontal  linkage  (or  the  inte- 
gration of  community  based  institutions  and  groups).  Processes  associated 
with  modernization  (social  diffsrentiation.  industrialization,  migration  and 
so  forth)  tend  to  promote  centralized  and  specialized  decision  centers. 
vVhile  some  problems  require  national  and/or  regional  solutions,  others 
still  require  local  solutions.  However,  many  localities  lack  the  resources 
to  enable  local  residents  to  develop  effective  problem-soi  -ing  or  coping 
mechanisms  (VVanma.  1973:  O'Brien.  1975). 

Some  of  the  changes  which  eroded  the  influence  of  horizontal  grass-roots 
groups  began  v/ith  the  enactment  of  New  Deal  legislation  and  the 
institution  oi"  urban  go'vernment  reforms.  The  changes  are  related  to  at 
least  five  dimensions:  (l)the  base  of  power.  (2)  leadership  recruitment. 
(3)  the  sources  of  rewards  or  incentives  to  induce  participation,  (4)  criteria 
for  allocating  goverrur.jnt  jobs,  and  (5)  decision  centers. 

The  differences  in  these  dimensions  in  traditional  and  contemporary' 
communities  stem  from  thie  increasing  dependence  of  the  local  area  on 
state  and  federal  resources,  the  growth  of  large-scale  sert'ice  bureaucracies, 
government  reforms,  the.  rreatlon  of  powerful  occupational  associations, 
snd  the  erosion  of  community-based  voluntary  associations  (including 
political  parties).  Whereas  power  was  centralized  informally  by  the  polit- 
ical machine  in  the  earlier  period,  in  the  present  period  it  has  been  frag- 
mented or  dispersed  by  these  trends.  Decision-making  has  become 
specialized  and  the  leadership  which  dominates  decisions  in  a  particular 
issue  area  is  developed  through  the  occupational  or  professional  group 
rather  than  the  geographically-based  community  (lannaccone  and  Wiles, 
1971;  Gittell.  1967;  Rogers.  1968;  David  and  Peterson,  1973:  Mei*ton.  1957; 
Litt.  1971;  Lamb.  1975). 

In  place  of  the  dense,  affective,  and  multi-stranded  interpersonal  net- 
works characteristic  of  traditional  society,  the  most  effective  networks  for 
influencing  the  policy  process  today  are  likely  to  be  diffuse,  instrumental 
and  single-stranded  (Janowitz.  1967}.  A  comparison  of  the  characteristics 
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of  innuence  structures  under  the  political  machines  and  the  neu  b,  r.au- 
cratic  machines,  shown  in  Table  1.  illustrates  ^-^^  P7^,\f  '  f 

aspatial  and  specialized,  participation  is  more  sophisticated  and  torn 
It  I  difficult  for  citizens  at  the  con^munity  evel  to  develop  relationships 
that  can  link  the  grass  roots  to  gcnernment  .structures  (Litt.  i.au.  x 

1975). 

TABLE  1 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  STRUCTURES  UNDER  THE 
POLmC^^lACHIN^S  .AN-D  BURE.AUCR.ATIC  M.ACHINES 

Characteristics   


Political  Machine 


Bureaucratic  Machine 


Location  of  power  base 

Soir  ^  of  resources- 
rewards 
Leadership 
Scope  of  venical 
linkage 

Horizontal  linkage 
Interpersonal  ties 


Locality 
[neighborhood] 

City  levels 

Generalist 
Narrow- 
Integrated 
Dense,  affective, 
multi-stranded, 
honiogeneous 


Aspatial. 

(occupational  group) 
Federal,  state  level 

Specialist 
Broad 

Fragmented 
Diffuse,  instrumental, 
single-stranded, 
heterogeneous   


Implications  for  the  Integration  of  Neiv  Groups 

It  has  been  argued  that  under  the  conditions  associated  ^^'^^h  ^he  politic^ 
machme.  the  inTegration  of  new  groups  began  at  the  community  le^  e  u  ith 
Te  Sopment  of  multi-stranded  relationships  between  individuals  and 
oroups  which  supported  the  upward  mobiUty  of  selected  members  of  the 
I  oup  These  individuals  created  the  linkage  between  the  grass  roots  and 
fhP  host  societv.  The  major  factors  contributing  to  the  process  were  a  stable 
and  cent^^^^      decision- making  structure  and  an  expanaing  city  econom^^ 
'TnX^ontemporary^  ppnod,  the  integration  of  f-^^^^^^ 
bv  changes  in" the  economy  and  decision-mabng  structure  which  ha^e 
Screaked'  the  scale  of  participation  and  P^^f  jj^  f^^^^^^^^ 
■patterns  of  participation,  dependence  on  federal  and         ^"^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
additional  resources,  and  occupational  group  control  of  the  implementa- 

'^Given'Se  above  assumptions,  a  federal  effort  to  create  the  functional 
equivX!?^^  the  political  machine  (e.g..  a  mechanism  to  integrate  ethnic 
minorities)  would  require: 

I  to  decision-makers 

3  ^^ZS^^^^^A  mobile  members  of  the  group 

.  o7°hor-rnSr Sage  between  the  ethnic  group  and 

Other  groups  at  the  community  level 
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This  study  examines  the  extent  to  which  the  federal  Bilingual  Education 
Act  has  provided  resources  for  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  C]ity  to  create 
the  linkages,  specified  above. 

Methods 

The  key  concepts  incorporated  in  the  conceptual  scheme  arc  aspatiai 
network,  linkage,  access  and  grass  roots  cbm.munity. 

Based  on  Schon's  (1971)  definition,  the  concept  of  network  used  here 
refers  to  a  set  of  elements  connected  \o  each  other. 

"Aspatiai  network"  refers  to  a  set  of  individuals  whose  relationships  are 
based  on  comrriDn  bonds,  commitment  and  interests  which  are  not  bound 
to  a  specific  neighborhood  or  locality. 

''Linkage"  refers  to  "any  current  pattern  of  behavior  which  exists  be- 
tween t^-vo  subsystems  and  is  bupported  by  both"  (Aveni, 

Two  types  of  linkage  wt;re  examined  in  this -study:  ho::/  ::tal  and  ver- 
tical. Horizontal  linkage  refers  to  interrelationships  between  units  at  one 
level  of  a  social  system.  The  linkages  we  looked  for  were  between  Puerto 
Ricans  at  the  neighborhood  and  city  level  (tiiis  included  links  betiveen 
organizations  and  individuals). 

Vertical  linkages  refers  to  connections  between  members  of  the  network 
and  individuals  or  groups  at  different,  levels  of  the  system.  These  could 
include  governmental  and  non-governmental  groups. 

Access  refers  to  evidence  of  P^ierto  Rican  influence  in  decision  making 
in  this  case  the,  educational  system.  It  will  be  indicated  by  two  factors: 

1.  A  derision  Ihat  increases  the  number  of  jobs  for  Puerto  Rican 
teachers 

2.  A  means  to  weaken  the  bureaucracy's  control  over  implementation 
of  the  decision. 

A  compa^-atlve  longitudinal  design  was  employed,  including  data  from 
1967  Lhrough/i977.  A  variety  of  field  and  historical  methods  were  used 
to  identify:  ({)  pre-existing. power  arrangements,  (2)-the  key  decisions  re- 
lated to  bilingual  education  policy  in  New  York  City,  (3)  the  network  of 
activists  involved  in  these  decisions,  and  (4)  evidence  indicating  access  to 
jobs  in  the  school  system. 

Data  sources  included: 

1.  Interviews  with  participants  and  observers  of  key  events;  repre- 
sentatives of  groups  involved  in  federal  hearings,  nationally  knoum 
bilingual  education  scholars,  administrators  in  the  New  ^'  rk  City 
school  svstem,  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  and 
USOE,  New  York  State  legislators  and  legislative  staff  assistants, 
bilingual  education  teachers,  and  law^'ers  invplved  in  the  Aspira 
case.  Almost  100  peocie  were  interviewed  betw^een  1973  and  1976. 

2.  Observation  of  national  and  New  York  City  bilingual  education 
conferences.  : 

3.  Analysis  of  federal  laws,  regulations  and  legislative;  Iiearings. 

,4.  Repo'rts  on  achievement  of  Puerto  Rican  students  in  the  NYC 
schools. 

5.  U.S.  Census  Bureau  reports. 

6.  Transcripts  of  hearings  in  the  Aspira  case. 

7.  Ethnic  surveys  nf  NYC  school  personnel 

8.  Newspaper  reports. 
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Identification  of  Lhe  Aspafial  N'etu'ork.  Four  approaches  were  used  to 
identifv-nehv-ork  members  and  their  relationships:  (1)  decisional-the 
:b!c  Dd'rticipants  in  kev  decisions;  ';2)  -snovvball"  technique-the  visible 
uarti'cipants  were  asked  to  identify  others  who  participated  in  the  events; 
(3)  content  analysis  of  document^:  to  determinp  key  participants  in  past 
events,  and  (4)  obsen.-aticn  of  the  behavior  of  network  members  at  prutes- 
sional  conferences  and  meetings.  -j,    ,  c  a 

P--existino  Power  Arrangements.  A  number  ot  earlier  .studies  identitiea 
sevemi  factors  thai  restricted  the  ability  6f  the  Puerto  Ricans  to  develop  a 
communitv-Ieve)  power  base-or  horizontal  network-which  cou.d  oe 
used  to  oromote  access  to^the  decision-making  structure,  ^ince  this  anai- 
vsis  is  concerned  with  educational  issues,  we  nave  looked  tor  ev-.dence  ol 
or  acces-  to  thrt;e  levels  of  decision-making  relevant  to  ine  New  (c.  i.  vy 
situation:  the  state  legislature,  the  New  York  City  Board  ui  F.ducauon.  and. 
starting  in  1970,  commu.iity  school  boards.  r • 

Although  Puerto  Ricans.  by  1970.  constituted  ten  percent  of  the  cit>  s 
total  pwouUtiou.  its  abilitv  to  achieve  political  representation  proportion- 
ate to  Its  size  was  impeded  by  its  youihfulness.  low  educational  evels 
PeoRraohic  dispersal,  high  levels  of  residential  mobility  and  mability  to 
speak  English.  Fitzpatrick  (1971)  obser/ed  that  the  adjustment  or  "  assun- 
iiation"  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  had  been  more  difficult  than.for  earlier  groups 
because  of  their  inability  to  concentrate  or  "cluster"  in  geograpnical  areas 
or  to  use  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  basis  for  political  mobdization  and 
social  support.  Urban  renewal  and  federally-imposed  housing  regulations 
^^vp  contributed  to  residential  patterns  which  frequently  place  Puerto  Ki- 
cans'  i".  close  proximity  to' blacks,  thus  forcing  theni  to  compete  with  an- 
other' disadvantaged  minority  for  economic  and  political  lesources 
(Rosenberg  and  Beardon.  1974).  Thes-  factors  also  affect  their  position  in 
the  Catholic  oarishes  where  they  are  usually  a  minority  (FuzpouicK.  19/1). 

These  residential  patte.  s  limit  opportunities  for  Puerto  Ricans  lo  orm 
voluntary  associations  at  the  neighborhood  level  as  wnll  as  the  aDilitv  ot 
cit\--levei  Puerto  Ri-ari  organizations  to  promcce  grass-roots  participaaon. 
Tnis  conclusion  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  "social  associations  de- 
nerd  on  opportunities  for  social  contacts" '3!au.  19/7). 

Puerto  Rican  VoJuntarj-  Associations.  Emnic  organizations,  including 
seif-bfc  lp  and  religious  groups,  are  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  pro- 
moting the  social,  politic^  and  economic  adjustment  of  earlier  immigrant 
ZouS  (Glazer  and  MoR>han.  1970).  Other  factors  cited  to  explain  the 
difficulty  Puerto  Ricans  ha^s  experienced  in  developing  strong  commu- 
nity organizations  related  to  dinerences  between  the  Puerto  Rican  rnigra- 
tion  and  earlier  ethnic  grou>^4m:kldin..  citizenship  status,  cultural 
diversity  and  changes  in  the  urban  context. 

Piierto  Ricans  are  the  first  non-English-speaking  migrants  to  possess 
citizenship  status  on  arrival.  Cultural  differences  within  the  group  are 
relafed^to  regional  variations  on  the  Island  (Steward.  1957)  The  paternal- 
istic Island  culture  did  not  prOmote  participation  in  formal  vo.un.ary  as- 
sociations (Rogler.  1972).  Their  physical  separation  from  .he  homeland  is 
not  as  great  as  that  for  earlier  groups  and  travel  by  air  lacilua  es  the  ma  n- 
Snancf  of  intimate  ties  to  the  Island  (Fitzpatrick.  1971).  The  largest  group 
to  arrive  in  New  York  (between  1950  and  1960]  came  at  a  time  when 
dpcisior.  making  was  specialized  or  fragmented  a..a  more  formal  ,SayTe 
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and  Kaufo.an.  1965).  Final':',  because  of  changt^  in  the  city's  occupational 
structure  (decline  in  unskijied  jobs  available  to  new  groups),  they  are  more 
dependent  than  earlier  groups  on  the  school  system  in  order  to  attain  the 
credentials  requ-.  ed  for  upward  mobility  (Fitzpatri.:k,  1971). 

A  Jiscussion  of  the  failure  of  the  Puerto  Ri^an  community  to  develop 
a  political  voice  at  a  1967  ^.onference  on  group  problems,  i;tresb^..  differ- 
ences related  to  generational  conflicts,  leadership  diversity  and  other  in- 
ternal sources  ^  friction.  Puerto  Rican  voluntary'  associations  were  descrioed 
by  Puerto  Ricans  as  tending  to  be  specialized,  unconnected  and  dominated 
by  professional  rather  than  community-oriented  irt^^r.ests.  'T  ere  was  a 
need  expressed  for  "true"  leadership  which  could  unify  the  various  fac- 
tions and  develop  consensus  around  specific  issues. 

There  is  little  data  available  on  community  level  Puerto  Rican  associa- 
tions. At  the  1967  conference  representatives  of  the  gmup  reported  that 
the  associations  lhat  dic^  exist  at  this  level  tended  to  be  "home  tovm  groups" 
wi  ich  were  exr^-essive  rather  than  instrumental  \  nature.  During  the  con- 
troversies o^ev  school  decentralization,  there  were  several  sections  of  the 
city  where  Puerto  Ricans  were  active  but  they  were  able  to  develop  a  stable 
organization  in  only  one  borough,  the  Bronx.  This  organization.  United 
Bronx  Parents,  did  not  play  a  significant  role  in  city  level  decisions  related 
to  bilingual  education. 

City  level  oi^ganizations.  Beginning  i"  the  mid-1950s  with  the  establish- 
^  ment  ot  the  Office  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Commonwealth  in  New  Yor!;  City, 
designed  to  assist  new  migrants  in  their  adjustment  to  city  liie,  a  variety 
of  instrumental  associations  emerged.  Groups  like  the  Puerto  '^act'?.  Mer- 
chants Association,  the  Puerto  Rican  Civil  Ser\nce  Employees  Association 
and  the  Puerto  Rican  Forum,  retlected  the  development  of  independent 
but  "somewhat  unconnected  i-.sue-orientec!  organizauons"  (Diaz,  196^). 

There  was  a  proliferation  of  independent  and  public-sponsored  Puerto 
Rican  groups  in  the  1960s  such  as  the  Puer.o  Rican  Family  Institi'le,  As- 
pira,  the  Puerto  Rican  Community  Development  Project,  the  East  Harlem 
Tenant  Association,  and  the  Puerto  Rican  Educators  Association. 

The  School  System.  Prior  to  the  decentralization  of  the  New  York  City 
school  system,  education  policy  was  formalh*  vested  in  the  Board  Ed- 
ucation, a  non-salaried,  nine-member  body  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The 
ability  of  the  Board  and  its  appointed  superintendent  to  innovate  was 
constrained  by:  (1)  Board  of  Education  bv-iaws,  (2)  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, (3)  State  Education  Law.  and^Y^)  the  professional  groups  repre- 
senting teachers  and  administrator 

According  to  Sa\Te  and  FCaufman  (1965).  the  supervisor^'  group  with  the 
greatest  influence  was  the  Board  of  Superinteiidents  whose  ability  to  thwart 
change  was  facilitated  by  ^.he  Board  of  Examiners  which  devised  proce- 
dures promoting  "insiders."  School  officials,  these  authors  found,  yielded 
to  four  ^^roups:  the  three  major  religiou  group:i.  the  Board  of  Estimate. 
State  Education  Departiiient  and  organized  teachers. 

I^ter  and  more  detailed  sfdies  attribute  iie  inability  of  the  schools  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  city's  changing  population  to  the  closed  nature  of 
the  decision-making  sys^er  .  One  anal^^t.  who  favored  decentralization  as 
a  means  to  broaden  the  bpse  of  participation  and  thereby-j)romote  inno- 
vation, warned  thai. 
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•\  effort  to  change  the  school  svstem  and  expand  civic  participation 
L.t  ace  the  concentration  cf  p-wer  in  tt.e  P^°*«=^=^'°"f  .^u^a^ 
^nd  tb.-  -esistance  bv  Uie  bureaucracy  to  any  plan  that  Aould  eroac 
"fpower  Thus,  anv  plan  for  change  must  nave  as  its  firs  objective 
^  ->  diminutic-  of  bureaurjatic  power.  Meaningful  plans  for  the  re- 
nrMni^t"on  ai^e  city  school  svstems  must  embody  a  formula  for 
SaTSe"raliz."oTof  ^u».aucratic  authority  and  the  expansion  ot 
outside  nonprofessional  influences.  (Gittell.  19b/ 1 

In  1969  the  New  .ork  State  Legislature  passed  the  Decentralization  Law 
wh?cb  divided  the  CiH'  school  system  into  thirty-one  community  sch  >o 
■  disSt;  with  their  own  elected  boards  [CSBs).  [In  1973  the  number  of 
CS-1  Was  increased  to  thirtv-two.)  District  poiciy  was  to  be  determmed  bv 
a  nine-member  elected,  un.alar.ed  board.  However,  few  powers  vvere 
transferred  to  the  CSBs.  The  major  power  was  the  appoinUrient  ot  a  com- 
nTunJu  uperintender.t.  Budget  allocations  were  -^^e  by  the  central  boa^ 
and  State  Education  Department  mandates  as  well  as  ^'^^c'^^'- 
negotiated  by  the  central  board.  The  central  board  through  the  Boa  d 
E-  aminers.  also  maintained  control  over  personnel  rol'cv.         °nlv  ex 
ceptTon  pertained  to  schools  with  low  reading  levels  where  the  school 
hoard  were  permitted  to  appoint  " -ff  list"  teachers.) 

Data  on  turnout  and  outcomes  m  CSB  elections  raise  serious  questions 
abou  the  eff-tiveness  of  this  political  restructing  to  promote  Paren  par- 
HrinatL  In  uie  first  1970  election.  13.9  percent  ot  those  elig.o.e  voted, 
a  I97rthis  fS-  had  dropped  to  abouc  eight  percei.l.  More  disturbing, 
as  the  cucces°s  the  candidates  .  .pported  by  the  teachers  and  super- 
vifors  unionr  n  190  union-bacK^  J  candidates  were  a  majority  on  twer  y- 
seven  of  the  thirtv-two  local  boards.  In  1977,  they  iraintained  majorities 

■'"sSSf     -iefecS  panicipation  of  minority  parents  we.  espe- 

5lsd^b?rLS^^^-^^^^ 

M?thew")r'    hTwas  made  director  o^  a  new  Office  of  Commumty  School 

°ThfdMv  -oierto  Ricans  experience  in 'achieving  representation  on 
rSBs  re tiecnh^i-  ^nabilitv  to  penetrate  New  York  City  politics  generally. 
So  stud  yd  a^Lng  vv"  h  the  role  of  Puerto  Rican.s  in  New  %rk  City  politics 
h^T^n  .oncer^ned  spec--ally  with  their  participation  u:.  education  is- 
VVhile  many  studies  ..oncemed  ..'ith  inir  Tity  participation  nave  in- 
cluded Puerto  iJcans.  the  authors  .end  to  combine  this  S^o"?  ^'^^  the 

RiLrha^'S  litae  impact.  For  example  as  recently  as  November. 
-q77  Puerto  Ricans  held  only  three  sea^  in  the    ity  uouacu. 

A"  o  tie  d  STeviewed  for  this  study  suggest  th--t  , Puerto  Ricans  have 
limited resoui-ces  to  develop  aorizontal  linkage-or  a  community  level 
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power  base — to  create  access  to  any  level  of  the  educational  decision- 
making structure.  In  addition,  studies  have  documented 

1.  the  domination  of  educational  policier^  by  bureaucrats— administra- 
tors and  teacher  groups 

2.  the  superior  strength  of  teacher  groups  and  established  interests  at 
the  community  school  district  level 

The  Educationai  Probiems  of  Puerto  Rican  Students  and  Teachers 

The  educationai  problems  confronting  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  New  York 
City  school  system  involve  two  issues:  the  achievement  of  Puerto  Ric:an 
students  enrolled  in  the  system  and  the  hiring  of  Puerto  Rican  teachers 
and  administratCiS.  Each  will  be  discussed  separately  in  this  section. 

"The  most  distressing  in':idence  of  academic  failure  .  .  .  occurs  among 
a  group  of  children  who  ^.e  handicapped  by  a  language  barrier  in  the 
classroom — those  160.000  children  whose  native  language  is  not  English 
and  whose  difficulty  comprehending  English  significantly  impedes  suc- 
cessful school  performance,"  (New  York  State  Commission,  1972) 

Based  on  1970  data,  eighty-four  percent  of  these  children  with  English 
language  difficulty  were  enrolled  in  the  New  York  City  public  school  sys- 
tem and  a  majority  were  Puerto  Rican  (State  Education  Department.  1972). 

Puerto  Ricans  comprised  almost  one-fourth  (259.879)  of  the  Neiv  York 
City  public  school  enrollment  in  1970.  One-third  of  the  group  (94.000)  had 
difficulty  speaking  and  understanding  English.  In  1970  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language  instruction  was  provided  for  one-fourth  of  these  students 
(25.C00).  An  additional  6.000  were  fciirolled  in  bilingual  programs. 

Data  on  achievement  indicated  that  Puerto  Rican  students  had  the  lowest 
reading  scores,  the  highest  drop  out  rates  and  the  weakc>t  academic  prep- 
aration of  all  pupils  in  New  York  State.  Based  on  the  recommendations  oi 
a  study  conducted  in  the  1950s,  most  non-English-speaking  Puerto  Ricans. 
as  other  "new  arrivals."  were  placed  ir*.  "integrated"  classes  with  mainland 
bom  children.  A  Board  of  Education  policy  specified  Lhat  these  students 
were  to  receive  at  least  one-half  hour  of  daily  instruction  in  the  English 
lapguEje.  but  the  policy  was  never  fully  implemented.  In  1970.  for  t^x- 
ample."only  one-fourth  (25.000)  of  the  students  designated  as  having  dif- 
ficuKy  with  English  were  receiving  instrjction  in  English  as  a  second 
language.  Another  5.000  were  enrolled  in  bilingual  programs  (Steinberg. 
1978),  \ 

Pressure  to  develop  more  services  and  more  effective  teaching  methods 
for  Puerto  R^can  students  and  to  hire  more  Puerto  Rican  professionals 
emerged  in  the  late  l^)60s.  reflecting  federal  support  of  bilingual  education 
and  the  mobilization  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community  around  educational 
issues.  Despite  state  legislation  in  1970  which  enabled  local  districts  to 
implemfjnt  bilingual  programs  rnd  a  1972  Repents  endorsement  of  bilin- 
,qual  methods,  in  1973  only  half  (72.000)  of  the  143.000  students  requiring 
a  spechl  language  program  received  ESL  or  biiingual  Instruction.  Of  this 
group,  approximately  14.000  were  enrolled  in  bilingual  programs.  Central 
Board  administrators  had  not  developed  a  policy  or  issued  ^uidt^lim^s  re- 
lated to. bilingual  and  other  Umgua-t;  programs,  viewing  suci  .  suns  as 
the  p;ovince  of  community  school  boards. 
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Puerto  Rican  Teachers  and  Administrators 

In  1969  there  were  onlv  fourteen  Puerto  Rican  s"P''^V^°^-^^^i,^''^'!;"' 
and  no  Puerto  Rican  directors  or  assistant  directors  employed  in  the  schoo 
svstem.  The  largest  number  of  Puerto  Ricans  were  employed  m  positions 
with  low  prestige  and  low  salarie;;  (see  Table  2). 

\los°  stud^^s  which  refer  to  the  disproportionately  low  number  of  black 
ar.i"Serto  R^n  professionals  in  the  New  Jo^kcity  school,  c^^^^^^^^ 

JiThed  bv  New  York  State  law  in  1898.  was  one  of  the  earlier  urban  reformer  s 
devices  to  instuute  a  merit  svstem  and  eliminate  patronage  in  the  city  s 
Soofs  It  is  a  d. .  ision  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  controls  recruit- 
ment into  and  promotion  within  the  system  through  its  responsibi  ity  for 
^xamina^ons  for  teachers  and  supervisors  and  setting  up  eligibility  hsts 

'"Tt'iudS'orthe  testing  instruments  developed  by  the  Board  of  Ex 
aminers  has  been  challenged  in  several  studies.  Qitics  have  pom,  d^^^^^ 
a  number  of  formal  and  informal  procedures,  in  f  .d'^'^^^^J^^'y^^f;-;™ 
favnr  the  oromotion  of  insiders  and  exclusion  of  innovator^,.  Rogers  reters 
fo  thele  proceTures.  which  protect  ^iie  interests  of  "whatever  ethnic  groups 
a^e  in  Dower."  as  "professional  politics   (Rogers.  1968.  29o) 

Since  the  1950s.  Jews  have  held  power  in  the  professional  associations 
and  Board  o?  Examiners  but  by  1967  they  ^ad  achieved  only  mid  1 
and  UDoer  middle  levels  in  the  hierarchy  (Rogers  .968  29o).  betore  ne 
Iws  the  cSholics  were  in  control  and  in  1967  they  still  dominated  the 
Lev  administraHve  positions.  As  the  Jews  "move  into  greater  power  and 
.  p  mitncf  Rogers'predicted.  "they  wiU  come  into  ff-^.c  coi^^^^^^ 
emerging  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  groups  who  would  hke  retr  but  on  tor 
past  dis^imination  and  do  not  want  to  wait  any  longer  for  their  turn 

^To'decistoi' which  increased  the  number  of  blacks  and  Puerto  Rican. 
hired  in  the  school  system  were  the  Decentralization  Law  and  the  Mans- 


A  comoarison  of  white  and  minority  (black  and  Hispanic)  staff  members 
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DlRECTORSfrASSTDIRHCTORS 
Directors  (Licensed  &  Acting) 
Ass't.Dirs,&Ass't.Adm.Dirs. 
(Licensed  &  Acting) 


Principals  [Appointed  &  Acting] 
Assl  Principals  (Apptd.&  Acting) 
Teachers  in  Charge , 
Dept.  Chairman  (Licensed  &  Acting) 
Teachers  (Regular  &  Substitutes] 
Guidance  Counselors  (Reg.  &  Acting) 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance 
(Regular,  Acting,  or  Subs.) 
Paraprofessionals 


TABLE  2 


IVhlfpi; 

Blacks 

Puerto 
Rirans 

Spanish 
Speaking 

Total 

.\'o. 

% 

.\'o. 

% 

iVo. 

% 

No,  % 

38 

36 

94.7 

2 

5.3 

— 

121 

106 

87.6 

15 

12.4 

— 

— 

—  — 

969 

923 

95,3 

"ii 
jJ 

'5  ft 

1 

2,039 

1,781 

87,3 

239 

11,7 

10 

0.5 

2  0,1 

40 

32 

80,0 

8 

20.0 

— 

— 

1,192 

1,128 

94.6 

57 

4,8 

4 

0,3 

1 

59,108 

d2,82/ 

89.4 

Q  1 

y.i 

u.o 

1.529 

1,335 

87.3 

179 

11.7 

10 

0.7 

605 

'  491 

81,2 

104 

17.2 

3 

0,5 

2  0.3 

15,794 

6.232 

39.5 

6,832 

43.3 

2.483 

15,7 

112';  0.7 

5.672 

4,450 

78.5 

1,000 

17,6 

138 

2.4 

59  1.0 

9,226 

5,496 

J9i 

3,109 

33,7 

584 

6,3 

21  0.2 

96,333 

74.837 

77.7 

16,977 

17,6 

3.700 

3,8 

378  0.4 

Adm.  Employees  (CivO  Service) 
School  Lunch  Employees 

TOTAL: 

SOURCE:  Office  of  Personnel.  N.Y.C.  Board  of  Education;  table  extracted  froraAnalysis  of  Puerto  Ricon  and  Blcck  Employment  in  New  York  Cil}' 
Public  Schools 
Richard  Greenspan,  1970, 
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the  comparable  figure  was  46.5  percent.  Th^^^re  were  80;}  Hispanic  teachers 
employed  at  the  two  levels  in  1969.  By  1972  the  total  was  1,367. 

The'results  indicate  thai  thf>  community  school  boards  have  responded 
to  ethnic  group  pressure  whereas  the  ce.*fral  Board  has  cominuyd  to  resist 
minority  "inroads."  probably  due  to  the  "persistence  of  the  examination 
systems"  at  this  level  (Bresnic.  1977:  146). 

Participation  of  Puerto  Riccins  in  Title  VJJ  Legislation 

The  political  strategy  to  promote  federal  support  for  bilingual  education 
was  devised  bv  the  National  Education  Association  whose- representatives 
worked  with  Ihe  staff  of  the  Senate  sponsor  (Ralph  Yarborou^^h]  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  legislation  which  was  initially  intended  :o  benefit 
Mexican-Americans.  The  decision  to  include  Puerto  Ricans  wa^  based  on 
recognition  that  the  participation  of  this  group-~-primarily  clustered  m 
New  York  State— would  create  more  broad-based  support  for  the  legislation- 
Puerto  Ricans  were  represented  at  hearings  held  in  Washington  by  )o 
seph  Xlonserrat.  Oirector  of  the  New  York  Office  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Hernan  LaFontaine,  President  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Edu- 
cators Association  (U.S.  Congress  Hearings.  1967).  Subsequent  hearings 
were  held  in  New  York  Citv  in  June  and  July.  1967,  Puerto  Ricans  who 
participated  in  the  later  hearings  included  political  leaders  and  represen- 
tatives from  several  Puerto  Rican  organizations.  One  uf  the  participints 
criticized  those  responsib^le  for  the  hearings  for  turning  to  Puerto  Ricans 
from  the  "establishment"  rather  than  the  local  communities: 

I  want  to  file  a  protest  agaiP-St  the  committee  for  coming  into  Ecst 
Harlem,  which  is  one  of  tiie  most  inadequate  school  systems  in  the 
whole  city  of  New  York,  and  coming  here  and  not  providmc  chana: 
and  an  opportunity  and  an  honor  to  let  tie  people  .rom  Las:  Marler^ 
express  their  views  on  the  questions  .  .  - 

...  I  have  seen  here,  as  I  sav.  many  people  who  are  not  resident.^ 
East  Harlem  and  in  the  mind  of  the  people  .  . .  we  thought  you  cam., 
here  to  listen  to  us.  and  not  to  have  r  show  and  brmg  in  oeople  tror 
other  places  to  express  ttie  kinds  ot  things  you  wanted  them        . . 
(hearings,  p.  5S5). 

According  lo  the  NEA  representative  \vho  organized  the  hearii.  u'-": 
Puerto  Ricans  who  participated  volunteered.  Yarborough's  staff  rxM 
been  in  dii^ect  contact  with  New  York  Ci'y  Puerto  Ricans  becau'  t-ci 
rivalry  between  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  the  Mexican-Americans.  So  .  :  ^'i; 
porters  of  the  bilingual  legislation  had  wanted  to  involve  Puerto  R:  .-f.  ^  . 
early  as  1966.  but  that  ides  was  discarded  because  rf  the  "belligert . 
both  sides." 

The  data  suggests  thai  the  vertical  linkage  of  Puerio  Ricans  to  the  .;al 
decision  stnicture  wa-  tenuous  and  there  is  some  question  about  the  :.nk- 
dge  between  Puerto  Rican  leaders  involved  in  the  ht  irings  and  the  gr.^'^s- 
roc's  comrnunitv. 

The/.spatiaJ  Network.  The  vncst  visible  actors  in  the  events  to  pron  .  .e 
bilingual  educatior  l-'.w  York  City  were  Puerto  Rican  teachers  and 
adminisr-ators  who  iniaaliy  held  overlapping  me.Tiberships  in  the  Puerto 
Ricc.n  Educators  A-.sociation  and  Aspira.  These  educators  fomed  the  core 
of  the  aspatial  neiwork. 
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The  network  evoived  from  an  informal  clique  of  five  Puerto  Rican  col- 
lege  students  ^xho  met  and  worked  together  in  a  Spanish  language  pro- 
gram during  the  early  1960s.  While  attending  college  they  also  met  Herna 
LaFpntaine  and  a  few  other  Puerto  Rican  men  who  were  among  the  flKV 
second  generation  Puerto  Ricans  to  become  professional  educators.  In  l^'^... 
LaFontaine  brought  these  educators  together  to  forin  the  Puerto  Rican  L:> 
ucators  .Association.  When  the  women  were  recruited  to  the  organizat.<-i:. 
the  initial  objective  was  to  change  the  Board  of  Examiners'  licensii^^ 
procedures. 

The  bilingual  education  concept  was  introduced  to  the  group  Ihrou;..-' 
LaFontaine  (in  1967)  who  had  been  asked  by  a  superintendent  to  r'ar 
bilingual  school  in  the  Bronx,  LaFontaine  reported  that  his  inforri>?  M>.- 
about  bilingual  education  came  from  the  Dade  County  and  Texas  bilJ'.i^;-.... 
programs  then  in  operation  (LaFontaine,  1976),  At  first  Puerto  Ric:.n  Ec. 
ucaticn  Association  members  rejected  bilingual  education.  Accordir?  to 
one  informant:  "We  thought  it  was  a  put-down.  We  said  all  the  'dunb' 
things  most  people  say  now  if  they  are  ignorant  about  bilingu^^'  edu-  ■:■ 
tion".  (Perez,  1976). 

LaFontaine  reported  that  he  went  al\ead  with  the  idea.  Th:  •  Irji  c  e 
others  to  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  and  eventually  they  :A  ;v--3n> 
committed  to  bilingual  education. 

When  Title  Vil  funds  became  available  to  the  city,  Lhe  first  proposals 
ti-iat  were  funded  were  VvTftten  by  network  i-.iernbers.  In  addition  ruu- 
ning  these  orograms.  they  embarked  on  a  seri  '-^s  of  negotiation*:  v,ii..  city 
and  state  officials  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  office  oi  Ji- 
lingual  education  at  both  levels  of  the  system.  However,  the  programs 
administered  by  thef  offices  were  limited  to  tnose  fimded  by  the  state 
and  Title  ViL  Tlie  netivork  was  also  linked  to  a  Puerto  Rican  State  Senat:.;r 
whc  ;ntroducer.  unsuccessfully,  several  bills  in  the  state  legislature  tr.a'. 
would  mandate  bilir:;'ual  program.s  in  the  city  system,  Opposit:  -.  o^-r.n 
primarily  froc'  the  I'.ited  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Ail  of  these  tictiviiies— administering  Title  Vll  programs.  f;^:i:n.ii  -  oi- 
lingual  education  workshops  related  to  Title  VII  progrp.ms.  pr.>,-.-.oting 
cilingual  education  locally— created  numerous  occasiony  .^^^  --^^ ;'el\vork 
members  to  interact  as  a  group,  reinforcing  what  was  desi:M'-^c:  a  "tight 
knit  "  circle  from  the  beginning. 

When  it  became  .ipparent  ^';->t  these  tradiiional  channel,  v--.?re  not  hkely 
to  result  in  additional  funds  Tor  bilingual  education,  the  grcjp  decided  to 
support  the  Aspiw  lawsuit.  This  decision  brought  them  into  a  city-level 
inturorganizational  network  consisting  of  Aspira,The  Puerto  Rican  Forum, 
the  Puerto  Rican  Legal  De.-nse  and  Ed".i^'^.tion  Fund.  These  three  groups 
e\entually  developed  a  united  front  :n  support  r'.'ngual  education 
which  included  a  '!^riety  of  Puerto  Rican  organic  t 

The  inability  of  the  activists  to  utilize  these  tradr'0^>'-  ::hannels  to  ob- 
tain additional  suoport  for  bilingual  education  accounts  for  the  group's 
endorsement  of  a  coercive  strategy:  a  la^/sirl^  which  would  force  the  board 
or  education  lo  i^.-titute  bilingual  prog'-aniD  on  a  system^vici-;  basis. 

The  Aspire:  .'nr..  nit.  Aspira  is  the  organization  exculs:*  '  concerned 
y~  ith  Puerto  Rican  educational  issues.  When  founded,  in  U-.  "..  its  primary 
purpose  xvas  to  provide  guidance  an..^  help  tc  -  i^velop  leaojrship  among 
Puerto  Rican  yoi:th.  It  is  a  national  organization  with  affiliates  in  five 
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states  and  chapters  in  city  high  schools.  In  1971.  there  were  thirty-six 
clubs'in  NW  York  City  and  a  membership  of  2.800.  In  1975.  tne  number 
had  dropped  to  thirtv-t^vo  with  a  membership  of  1,199  (Aspira  1975-76). 

In  1971  Aspura  and  two  other  Puerto  Rican  groups  sponsored  a  confer- 
ence on  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  City  schools  and  published  ".  .  .  And 
Others."  which  documented  the  failure  of  the  city  school  system  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  Puerto  Ricans  (Liem.  1971). 

Following  publication  of  '■. .  .  And  Otiiers,"  the  Unitea  Stat^  Civil  Rights 
Commission  car-,e  to  New  York  to  discuss  with  members  of  Aspira  what 
avenues  the  federal  government  could  use  to  assist  Puerto  Ricans  in  bring- 
ing about  change  (Santiago.  1973).  .      ,     J  .u  -J 

\ccording  to  the  recollection  of  one  ot  the  lawyers  involved,  the  idea 
for  the  lawsuit  began  earlier,  .\round  1969,  .Antonia  Pantoja,  the  .ounder 
of  AsDira.  consulted  some  civil  rights  lawyers  about  building  a  legal  case 
that  might  change  educational  policy  for  Puerto  Ricans.  The  lawsuit  vvas  - 
filed  in  the  spring  of,  1972  bv  the  Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and  tdu-- 
cation  Fund  and  the'Communitv  Action  Legal  Services  (Perales.  197o). 
Four  groups  were  involved  in  the  Aspira  case:  the  Puerto  Rican  Educators 
Association,  the  Puerto  Rican  Educators  Task  Force,  educators  from  Com- 
munitv  School  District  No.  1  and  the  American  jewish  Committee 

Members  of  PRE.\  and  the  Task  Force  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  lawsuit 
serving  as  consultants  to  the  lavv-yers.  They  were  also  involved  m  the 
recruiSnent  of  children  to  serve  as  plaintiffs,  they  did  a  large  portion  of 
the  research  and  they  recruited  educators  working  in  the  system  who 
could  orovide  evidence  to  support  the  charges  of  discrimination  against 
Puerto"  Rican  students.  The  participation  of  these  educators  vvas  equally 
crucial  when  Aspira  filed  a  contempt  charge  against  the  Board  ot  Educa- 
tion in  1975  for  noncomphance  with  the  consent  decree. 
The  .-\sptra  suit  stated  that: 

The  individual  plaintiffs  are  New  York  City  public  school  children 
and  their  parents  in  families  recently  arrived  from  Puerto  Kico  tor 
whom  Spanish  is  their  predominant  or  only  language. 

The  suit  was  pleaded  as  a  ckss  action  on  behalf  of  182.000  children 
said  to  be  similarly  situationed.  The  complaint  alleged  that: 

the  plaintiff  children  speak  little  or  no  English,  that  the  schools 
thev  compulsorily  attend  offer  instruction  mainly  or  only  in  English, 
tnat  the  results  for  these  children  are  inaoequate  learning,  lowered 
pducational  achievement  and  test  scores,  a  poor  rate  of  promotion  and 
graduation,  and  a  train  of  attendant  consequences  for  college  enp-ance. 
imployment."  civic  participation  and  the  quality  of  life  generally  (As- 
pira v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Cit>'  of  New  York]. 

Although  the  Aspira  suit  was  filed  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  Lau  suit,  it 
was  held  m  abevanMpending  the  decision  in  Lau  since  the  latter  vvas  at 
•he  Supreme  Court#vel  and  Aspira  involved  a  lower  court  (Southern 

^'FoUowing  the  Lau  decision,  attorney  for  plaintiffs  in  Aspira  moved  for 
summary  judgment.  In  April.  1974.  ludge  Marvin  Frankel  directed  the 
defendants  witl;  plaintiff  participation,  to  prepare  a  survey  to  detennine 
the  number  of  "affected  children"  and  the  availability  of  programs  to  serve 
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their  needs.  Both  sides  were  directed  to  submit  "detailed  statements  of  the 
education  programs  they  deem  necessary  to  comply  with  the  HEW  regu- 
lations enforced  in  Lau"'(72  Civ.  4002.  30  April  1974'). 

Under  the  terms  of  a  consent  decree,  signed  on  August  29,  1974,  the 
Board  of  Education  agreed  to  provide  three  of  the  four  elements  requested 
in  the  plan  requested  by  i^spira: 

1.  The  introduction  of  reading  in  the  Spanish  language 

2.  Subject  matter  instruction  in  the  child's  home  language 

3.  English  as  a  second  language,  taught  through  a  "sequentially  struc- 
tured program" 

The  fourth  request,  Puerto  R:  :an  culture,  was  rejected  on  the  basis  of 
insufficient  evidence  to  justifv'  the  inclusion  of  culture  as  a  separate  ele- 
ment. This  issue  was  resolved  in  a  compromise — a  provision  in  the  decree 
that  materials  in  the  program  "shall  positively  reflect,  where  appropriate, 
the  culture  of  the  children  in  the  program.  Additionally,  any  personnel 
training  program  shall  continue  to  be  sensitive  to  the  cultural  diversities 
of  the  children"  (Aspira  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Cit>-  of  iVeiv  York]. 

There  were  other  stipulations  in  the  decree  relating  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  professional  staff  responsible  for  implementing  the  program,  that 
plaintiffs  believed  would  provide  an  effective  substitute  for  the  cultural 
element.  These  included  that  a  "professional  in  the  Program  shall  (a)  be 
fluent  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  be  able  to  fully  comprehend  and 
express  himself  in  written  Spanish."  However,  to  fulfill  this  requirement 
the  Board  of  Education  was  permitted  to  (1)  develop  and  implement  pro- 
grams to  retrain  personnel,  and  (2)  develop  and  implement  an  "intensive 
and  on-going  affirmative  action  program  designed  to  recruit  forthwith  bi- 
lingual personnel  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere".  (Consent  Decree,  p,  6]. 

fmplementation  of  the  Consent  Decree.  Prior  to  the  institution  of  the 
bilingual  program  on  a  system-wide  basis  by  September  1975,  the  Board 
of  Education  had  agreed  to  accomplish  three  tasks: 

1.  The  designation  of  pilot  schools  to  ser\'e  as  a  model  for  the  system- 
wide  implementation  of  the  biiinguai  program  mandated  by  the  decree 

2.  The  development  of  a  language  assessment  instrument  to  identify^ 
students  eligible  for  the  program,  and 

3.  The  recruitment  of  bilingual  teachers  to  implement  the  program  for 
the  designated  students 

A  monitoring  team  composed  of  volunteers  reported  that  the  schools 
selected  to  sen-'e  as  models  were  not  likely  to  fulfill  this  function  because 
they  had  been  operating  bilingual  programs  with  special  funds  from  fed- 
eral and  state  programs,  whereas  the  consent  decree  programs  'vere  to  be 
set  up  without  additional  funds.  Recommendations  for  improving  bilin- 
gual programs,  made  by  the  monitoring  team,  were  not  acted  on. 
^  The  Board  and  Aspira  could  not  agree  on  the  criteria  for  determininy, 
eligibiuty  for  the  bilingual  program.  This  dispute  brought  them  back  to 
the  judge's  chambers  wfipre  the  criteria  were  established  by  the  Judge. 
Bilingual  educators  fincluciing  those  who  supported  the  Aspira  lawsuit), 
linguistic  scholars;,  and  others  TamUiar  with  events  related  to  the  LAB  are 
highly  critical  of  the  test  itself  as  well  as  the  eligibility  criteria. 
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Board  of  Education  officials  issued  statements  indicating  that  there  would 
EdS    S  h.  encounter  serious  objlacle.  L.  ■7L»»;;°?„?|» 
»n  lm?n?P  1  500  teachms  positions  and  shut  dou-n  several  schools  which 

opened  in  September.  19/3.  A<:n;rp  filpH  a  contempt  suit  based 

.Von-Complicnce.  In  December  19/ o.  Aspira  tiled  a  co.-tempt 

^t^erndi^:rof  the  agreement.  The  cou.n  was 

-couid  not  be  resolved  by  the  two  parti^  and  the  board  was  leqairea 

'I^S;^::^^^^  -  P-lciiug  the  program  to  thou- 
sands oVertided  students,  had  failed  to  hire  the  neces^-ry  personnel  and 
rst^ng---unW^^ 

^ost  ^^If^^^Xn  '^odeS^^^^^^  ^he  budget  cuts 

''f  tLVteactrT^trike  Ho  ve^^er.  since  the  variations  in  levels  of  con.- 
;;fant  we^e  «  -  indicated  in  Table  3.  they  were  not  acceptable  to 

^n^inhlr?q76'  the  board  was  rulea  in  contempt  and  ordered  to  pay 
•  1  S  o<=t  .nd  aJtomev?  fees  for  tho  lawsuit  plus  the  contempt  pro- 
£dTngs\vS"irto?i^30.000.  The  PRLDEF  settled  for  $150,000  .o 
avoid  an  appeal      the  Board     Education^  ^^^^^^.^.^ 

7ojS°b"rs,\«:S„f,S°eaeB  taplemented  when  teachers 
^"s  t\'""s'1„"S'11™ltci,,rs  with  sor^e  forn,  of  bilinsual 

pecially  the  ^"^empt  proceedings^  ^.^^  ^^^^^ 

s„;nTSoV^rnsfr.Sr4;°,  « ctr^h:;  S,"„  h,red  between  Septe.- 
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TABLES 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  ENTITLED  STUDENTS  RECEIVING 
ALL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  CONSENT  DECREE  PROGRAM 


-DFC  'MRFR  1Q7S 

FEBRUARY.  .^PRIL/ MAY  1976 

Number  of 

Percentage 

of  Entitled  Students 

Students 

Receiving  all  elements  of  Prognim 

District 

Eligible 

December 

r  ebruan,'  April/May 

1 

1.293 

32% 

78% 

99% 

2 

952 

41 

55 

86 

3 

1,950 

30 

90 

92 

4 

3,095 

28 

67 

90 

5 

654 

35 

37 

79 

6  * 

4,930 

77 

85 

87 

.■ 

4,580 

28 

69 

93 

8 

2.483 

44 

8*1 

95 

9 

4,776 

73 

81 

98 

10 

2.253 

36 

60 

93 

1 1 

313 

47 

14 

95 

12 

4.181 

68 

80 

98 

13 

1.249 

44 

87 

90 

14 

2,188 

56 

83 

99 

15 

2,224 

75 

96 

96 

16 

3;i8 

60 

98 

95.6 

17 

889 

67 

99 

99 

18 

272 

67 

96 

ICO 

19 

2,221 

30 

83 

95 

20 

1.242 

46 

93 

96 

21 

842 

35 

37 

88 

22 

121 

31 

93 

100 

23 

1,237 

55 

70 

70 

24 

1,933 

77 

84 

91 

25 

370 

15 

32 

81 

26 

63 

100 

100 

100 

27 

873 

19 

94 

100 

28 

639 

49 

63 

.' 

29 

242 

23 

31 

98 

30 

N  A 

0 

N  A 

31 

291 

8 

71 .. 

88 

32 

2.950 

59 

94 

98 

SOL'RCE:  Findings  of  Fact,  August.  1976. 


her  1975  and  June  1976.  but  the  list  he  provided  added  up  to  cjnly  1.588, 
as  indir:ated  in  Table  4. 

The  charge  that  the  Board  had  hired  unqualified  personnel  for  the  pro- 
gram was  based  on  an  ■'ancillary-certificate,'*  This  certificate  was  granted 
tf>  leachers  who  had  a  monolingual  teaching  license  who  passed  a  test  to 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  Spanish.  The  allegation  was  dismissed  by  a 
bilingual  Puerto  Rican  principal  ivho  was  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  when 
the  consen*  decree  was  implemented  (and  also  a  supporter  of  the  court 
action].  He  estimated  that  possibly  one  perf:ent  of  the  ancillary  certificates 
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TABLE  4 

NUMBER  OF  SPANISH/ENGUSH  BIUNGUAL  TEACHERS 
HIRm  BY  NEW  YORK  CTTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
SEPTEMBER  1975-SEPTEMBER1976 

 '-  Type  of  License 

 Common  Brach  ^^.^rlyOuldho^ 

September,  1975  240 

October  1 
November  z'T  3 

December  ^  oq 

Ianucr>M976  f  24 

February 


6 


...  J/ 

\!arcn  27 


April 
May 
June 

TOTAL 


32 
27 


9 


140 


748 

-  OTHER  LICENSES  '  ■ 

290 

Bilingual  Ancillar>'  Certiiicates  ^qs^ 

National  Teacher  Exam  Appointments  ^g^^, 

Recertified''                                .  7 

Biling--.2l  School  &  Community  delations  — — 

TOTAL  1  =i88 

TOTAL  HIRED  ALL  CATEGORIES: 
^Sept  /Oct.  75:N=^96;  Sept.  76:N  =  109 

laid  off  if  it  were  not  for  the  consent  decree. 
SOURCE:  New  York  City  Board  of  Educati  on 
Division  of  Personnel 


might  have  gone  to  teachers  who  were  not  proficient  in  Spanish.  He  also 
tSt  most  of  the  bilingual  teachers  hired  vvere  Puerto  Rjcan. 
A  look  at  the  number  of  teachers  hired  m  Febmary  ^976  (N  +  1°;) 
months  after  the  contempt  action  was  taken  and  the  month  that  pre-tr  al 
on  the  case  began,  suggests  that  the  interv-enUon  of  the  court  d,d 

'TrA^pS^IsSr  r^SsS°or  in  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education 
stated  n  1  500  bilingual  teachers -were  abeady  employed  by  the  school 
sTjL  ^li^i  coLzi.  then  the  1.58«  teacher^  hired  bB^-^",Sept  m- 
ber  1^75  and  lune  1976  would  have  brought  the  total  to  3.088.  a  .ittle  les.<= 
than  =S00  from  the  estimated  need  of  3.500.  u-  j 

PoSbiv  more  r  -.ortant  than  the  number  of  biUngual  teachers  hired  to 
■    T^Z      rr,"    nt  decree  is  the  number  of  Puerto  Rican  teachers  who 
•  re?XTnW^n\TdesStftr^^^       tocher  lay-offs  required  by  the  bud- 

^'kSown  in  Table  5.  between  1974-75  and  1975-76.  the  total  number 
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of  .teachers  en:iployed  in  the  schoai's  decreased  by  7,368.  There  was  a  drop 
of  only  ten  Spanish  sumamed  teachers  between  the  two  time  periods  con- 
tributing to  a  percent  increase  of  teachers  from  this  ^rroup  from-  3.1  percent 
to  3.6  percent.  Comparable  figures  for  blacks  show  a  drop  of  807  teachers 
and  a  drop  in  the  percent  of  the  total  by  0.2  percentage  points.  Among 
white  teachers  ("other"!.  change  in  absolute  numbers — a  decrease  of 
6.487  teachers — was  more  dramatic,  but  the* percent  decrease  was  rela- 
tively^small — 0.2  percent  due  to  their  larger  share  of  the  total  to  begin 
with. 

Cleajly  the  burden  imposed  by  the  lay-offs  fell  heaviest  on  white  teach- 
ers and  least  on  Spanish  sumamed  teachers.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Span- 
j.sh  surname  category  includes  non-Puerto  Ricans.  most  obser\'ers  agree 
.  that  Puerto  Ricans  are  the  predominant  group  included  in  this  categor>\ 

The  Limitations  of  Litigation.  Litigation  proved  to  be  an  effective  strategy 
for.  increasing  Puerto  Rican  ax:cess  to  jobs  in  the  school  system,  thus  weak- 
ening the  union's  influence  on  the  hiring  and  licensing  of  bilingual  teach- 
ers. N^evertheless.  there  was  evidence  of  five  factors  which  may  impede 
the  F^erto  Rican's  ability  to  maintain  the  gains  achieved  by  the  consent 
deciee  or  to  promote  future  support  for  the  innovation.  These  are:  the 
nature  of  the  program  mandated  by  the  court  and  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  implemented,  lack  of  leadership  among  bilingual  educators,  oppo- 
sition of  established  educators  and  lack  of  sufficient  resources  to  promote 
linkage  between  the  activists  and  the  grass-roots  community. 

The  bilingual  program  mandated  by  the  court  is  a  transitional  program. 
As  soon  as  children  can  participate  in  instructional  programs  provided  in 
English,  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  those  classes.  Unless  there  is  a  stable 
stream  of  new  migrants  from  Puerto  Rico  v.  ho  are  eligible  for  the  bi ungual 
program,  the  need  for  bilingual  Puerto  Rican  teachers  will  decline. 

Consent  decree  programs,  like  the  programs  funded  under  the  BEA.  tend 
to  be  isolated  from  other  school  programs.  This  isolation  fosters  and  rein- 
forces dense  networks  among  bilingual  teachers  and  Hispanic  students, 
sometimes  segregating  them  from  their  English  dominant  peers.  This  re- 
duces the  chances  to  diffuse  the  innovation  through  informal  social  ties. 

The  ability  of  the  bilingual  educators  to  promote  strategies  to  institu- 
tionalize bilingual  programs,  by  building  support  of  both  Spanish  and 
English  dominant  parents  is  threatened  by  the  erosion  of  program  stan- 
dards and  the  resistance  of  the  teachers'  union  to  polic.  js  that  would  help 
bilingual  teachers  maintain  the  job  gains  achieved  by  the  lawsuit. 

Failure  of  the  bilingual  educators  to  develop  leadership  within  the  oc- 
cupational group,  due  to  personal  rivalries,  conflict  over  strategies  to  .re- 
mote the  innovation  and  competition  for  fou>:iral  funds,  farther  weakens 
their' chances  to  promote  the  inncvaticn  fioin  v.:ithin  the  bureaucracy.  The 
focus  of  the  educators  on  bureaucr?*ic  c.n  :  pedagogical  issues  or  a  profes- 
sional orientation,  makes  it  unlikely  th.V  ibis  grou|?  can  be  relied  on  to 
develop  greater  access  to  either  Tne  rcnT:.ii  or  informal  decision-making 
structure. 

While  the  opposition  of  the  teacher's  union  was  evident  prior  to  the 
cons-rnt  decree,  resistance  was  increased  at  the  time  of  its  implementation 
which,  because  of  the  city's  budget  crisis,  resulted  in  the  displacement  of 
English  dominant  teachers  by  bilingual  teachers. 

So  far.  the  findings  suggest,  the  potential  of  the  activists  to  promote 
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TABLED 


FULL-TIME  TFACeS  (LXaUDlNG  DISTRICT  :5r 

Spanish  ^'ati^'f' 

Toini  ■      Block      .    Surnomecl        Oriental       AmericQii  Minority'  i)thef 

0.3%    46    0.1%  '  4;Z6  9.^%  4;,106'  90.9%. 

0,4%     10    0,0%  5,4/2  9.3%  53,355  m 

0.4%     13     0.0%  5.680  10.3%  49,209  09.7% 

217  ■  0.4%    12    0.0%  5.993  •  lH'o  47.931  mi 

8    0.0%  b.-ll8  11.7%  '^W08  88.:i%, 

10    0.0%  7.031  13.0%  46.8/6  87.C% 

8     U.0%  6,150  15,2%  :  40.389  86,8% 


1908-6S" 

51.832, 

4.079 

7.9% 

464 

0,9% 

137 

1970-71 : 

58,827 

4.455 

7,5% 

798 

1.4% 

209 

1971-72 

54.389 

4.426 

B.1% 

1,027 

1.9% 

214 

1972-73 

53.924 

4.610 

3.5% 

1.154 

2.1% 

217 

1973-74 

54.726 

4.746 

8,7% 

1,376 

2.5% 

288 

1974-75 

,  53.907 

JiU.>0 

9.3% 

1.688 

3,1% 

295 

1975-76 

46.539 

•4,231 

9.1% 

1.678 

3,6% 

233 

^"  1  /D 


I'aiive'  Total 


lottJ        Btacl;     ■;  Sarnomed       Oriental      Amimn  Minorif;  'I.W 

■!S6M9"  i063,587  334,6^1  31.5%  2«,302,  23.«  15,753  15?.  1526  0.1%  -35.222  56,1% ,  C,365 

mn"  1  no  359  393,516  34.5% '  292,664  25J%  17,115  1.5%  687  0.1%  703,902  61.7%  4,W5,     ,  % 

W  W      10    3972J7  34.9%  301,380  26.5%  13,267  1.6%     M  0,0%  7K42  63.0%  420,45o  .0% 

7^.7^       3  601   399804  35.9'o  293,745  26.4%  20,146   1.8%  415  C,0%  714,110  64,1%  399,491  35.9% 

I       «        00010  36.5%:  296,589   27.0%  22.02!   IK  613   0.1%  719,233  65.6%   3--,469  34.4% 

mil    Zm  39857'  36  4%  302.552  27.6%  23.C98  21%    585  0.1%  724,797  66.2%  '  369.812  33.8% 

IS    iSl'S  m  308^51   28.4%,  24,231   2.2%     727  ,  0.1%  735,161   67.7%  ■  3«t9  32.3% 

V^ll  data  trom  BSDS  School  Survey  unief„s  othervvise  note^^ 

»*DatafroinOCRSurvey(10M02sl  \  u  ■  ur 
SOURCE;  U.S.  Department  ot  Hdth,  limM..  and  Welfare,  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  Let!er  to  Chancellor  Irving  Anke:  froni  Martin  H.  Geny. 
•    9  November  1976.  Appendix  A,    "  . 
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linkage  between  the  city-level  group  and  the  grass  roots  has  been  only 
pariiallv  realized  and  concentrated  in  districts  with  large  Puerto  R.can 
enrollments.  Major  problems  in  this  regard  are  Aspira's  limited  and  un- 
stable funds  which  makes  the  group  dependent  on  middle-class  Puerto 
Ricans,  many  of  whom,  .particularly  educators,  have  a  special'zed  and 
professional  rather  than  a  community-oriented  perspective. 

In  conclusion,  the  theoretical  framework  suggested  that  an  effort  to  cre- 
ate the  functional  equivalent  to  the  political  machine  would  require  re- 
sources to  activate  an  aspatial  network,  create  vertical  linkage  to  key  decision 
centers,  and  linkage  between  the  activists  and  tfie  grass  roots  community. 

The  data  reviewed  here  suggest  that,  at  the  time  this  study  ended  (1977), 
the  federal  support  for  bilingual  education  had  provided  resources  to  ac- 
L-.omplish  only  the  first  two  objectives.  The  most  visible  activists  were 
members  of  a  pre-existin*^  aspatial  interpersonal  network.  The  decision 
which  created  access  to  ju^s  in  the  school  system  stemmed  from  a  lawsuit 
sponsored  by  a  city-level  group,  supported  by  the  members  of  the  aspatial 
network,  with  minimal  grass-roots  involvement.  The  lawsuit  w^as  resolved 
in  a  consent  decree  whereby  the  Board  of  Education  agreed  to  provide 
bilingual  education  programs  on  a  city-wide  basis. 

While  the  con£  uit  decree  achieved  a  formal  policy  change,  implemen- 
tation was  controlled  by  non-governmental  groups — the  administrators 
and  teachers  inside  the  school  bureaucracy  who  perceived  bilingual  ed- 
ucation as  a  threat  to  their  proft  ionai  interests.  Their  fears  were  com- 
Douaded  by  the  convergence  ui  L.  >  city's  financial  crisis  with  the  date  for 
.iiipitruienun^  u:e  uuiiociu  ucv^it-*-.  i  iiuu3ciii\_i3  .j..«»-rv  auu  vviiuv, 
were  laid  of:  at  the  same  time  uiai  the  uKcreK  ict^uireu  me  niruig  ui  fucrc 
Puerto  Rican  teachers.  In  addition  the  decree  maintained  the  jobs  of  Puerto 
Rican  teachers  already  working  in  the  system.  A  total  of  3.000  jobs  wc.. 
involved,  liowever.  mounting  opposition  to  bilingual  education  by  the 
teachers*  union  suggests  that  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  may  have  to 
seek  orher  resources  to  create  vertical  linkage  to  the  grass-roots  commur.:ty. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  MASS  MEDIA  IN  TI!E  PUBL!C  DEBATE 
OVER  BIUNGDAL  EDICATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Arman -o  Valdez 

The  media  of  mass  communications  are  omnipresent  and  are  a  n:,.i  . 
force  in  the  even'day  life  of  the  people  in  contemporary  society.  A  ma-'^:^ . 
constellation  of  images  flow  daily  from  media  prod\-.r:tion  centers  andji  b 
readily  consun?.ed  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation's  inhabitants.  :  :  ■ 
circulation  of  daily  newspapers  exceeds  one  per  household  while  raai 
exceed  four  sets  per  household.  Magazines  reach  an  estimated  sLxty  r- 
cent  of  the  adult  population;  approximately  twenty-five  oercent  to  thirt, 
five  percer  t  of  adults  read  one  book  per  month.  It  is  estimated  that  f:Uy 
percent  of  all  adults  regularly  attend  movies  and  ninety-seven  perceni  of 
all  U.S.  households  have  a  television  set.  It  is  reported  that  we  have  more- 
television  sets  than  toileti  in  this  country.  Chilr^en  spend  more  time 
watching  television  than  sitting  in  school.  Consumption  of  mass  media 
transcends  po]"tica!.  class,  sex.  age  and  racial  boundarir^s.  Constant  explo- 
ration of  new  combinations  of  capital,  organization  and  production  tech- 
niques creates  more  effective  modes  of  penetrating;  the  mind  and 
pocketbook.  Consequently,  the  mass  comm  .nicationr  media  have  a  sig- 
nificant influence  on  our  conception  of  our  social  e^  vironment  and  social 
reality. 

The  public  debate  over  bilingual  education  is  occur:  ■  "ig  at  different  lev- 
els. The  most  visible  and  also  audible  debate  is  bein;^  wp:/'-:  In  the  mass 
media.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  important  c.  int  u;  -^it'-l  'orum: 
however,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  formulation  of  public  policy  CcaalA  ignore 
this  public  debate  occurring  in  the  mass  nedia. 

A  fundamental  premise  of  this  paper  J. at  puhlir:  policy  is  iri.nujnc^^:: 
by  the  climate  of  public  opinion  surr  /.aing  the  issues  under  di.^cussion; 
a'corollarv'  premise  is  that  the  mass  ...rdii  'exerts  a  nicjor  influence  in  the 
public  debate,  both  prior  and  subser. 'icii^.t  the  promL  .  "ation  of  the  public 
policy.  This  paper  discusses  the  inte;';;:tion  between  rne  mass  media  and 
the  formulation  of  public  policy  on  bi.mgual  education. 

Before  proceeding,  ii  is  instructive  to  briefly  sketch  the  chara  <.t-i<V  : 
function  of  the  mass  m.edia  in  this  nation  to  provide  a  context  for.ad^-^:-t::;s- 
ing  the  impact  of  the  mass  media,  on  the  debate  over  bilingual  education. 

Our  economic  sysieni.  diiu  tiiai  uf  dli  luuusiiidii/ieu  ^.a^jiians'i  uouuiiS 
for  that  matter,  requires  a  constant  increase  in  production  of  goods  and 
services  to  maintain  Its  ef;uiiibrium.  The  aggregate  value  of  all  the  gMods 
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and  services  Droduuecl  annually  by  u  nation  is  measured  in  '^^'"^  ''^ 
gross  national  prouac.t  (GNP).  Un  .nt.  a\L>ai,i-  ,.,.,,n,-mv  in  a 

of  'ive  to  seven  percent  is  required  to  maintain  a    .ab.e  ..L0ju,m>  in  a 

Id  alis  economic  svst.m.  Thus,  the  U.S.  economy  is  ..-gauized  around 
:L  pHn  -ip  °  of  market  .xpaasion.  .^s  a  tec:hnologi.:all-bns  d  systen  o 
pa  ss  production  and  corre.sponding  mass  '--"-P^%'\^'h-;^;-;f 
svstem  is  unsurpassed  in  its  capacity  to  supply  an  end  e.ss  ..ou  ■  1  com 
modides  to  an  e'ager  nation  of  consumers.  It  is  a  complex  consumer-on- 

ented  market  economy.' 

THE  FUNCTION  .\ND  STRUCTURE  OF  .MASS  MEDI.^  IN  .\ 
MARKET  ECONOMY 

^  requisite  of  a  market  economy  is  an  efficient  means  of  creatine  and 
stimulating  mass  consumer  demand.  Mass  commun.cati  .ns  arc  truCured 

■Tc^:;ds\nT:hannels  and  by  virtue  of  the.  characteristic  -uc  u.^  he,^ 
c-ccuDV  a  central  role  in  a  consumer-oriented  so.ir  .  .  m  this  ^^""^'^ 
"rtc^t  the  media  of  mass  communication  are  the  cnticcl  anks  in  the 
"  t  m  uh  oh  bring  the  producers  and  ^onsum^ers  of  goousrnd  sem.es 
"c,  .tTer  The  primarx'  function  of  the  mass  media  is  -o  provide  acces^  t  r 
o°o^lm  rs  of  c'^mmodities  to  a  mas.s  audience  of  consumers  to  -vhom  ad- 
ve  sirg  m  ssages  mav  be  directed.  The  principal  che.it  relation  :v,p  is 
bS  e^i  4"  advertisers  and  the  media.  In  this  economic  arrangement,  the 
aud  enr  -  becomes  a  salable  entitv:  access  to  an  audience  o^  com  mers  us 

old  hy. -he  mJss  communication  industry  to  the  ad-n-sing  in^us^-  -^'^^ 
a  e  acrinc.  nn  oehalf  of  their  client,  the  producers  of  consumer  L  ;ods  and 
'servtcp".  F  rst  and  foremost,  the  mass  media  are  a  marketing  chann  .c 
Tf^  r  onm   V  source  of  support  is  advertising  revenue.  One  mt.    .e  p 
:n  m.n.i  tha't  tlie  mass  media  are  motivated  Drnr.aril.  by  ecoi.om, 

'"SSSle'^glomerate  structure.  The  mass  communication  industry 
exh^bksThe  same  structural  features  of  all  major  mdustries  1..  this  ^ -o- 

uunic  svstem  Thev  a^e  organized  as  corporate  conglomerates  ir  which 
eu  dom^  tl.e  entire  ind:;strv-a  characteristic  pattern  of  his  capi- 
-a  is  economv  This  concentration  is  particulary  apparent  in  t  e  -'evu.,.n 

Sstrv.Tn  tL  top  fifty  television  markets,  ^^^-e  sevenU^  ive  percen^ 

^ -^^^f^^       S^L  au^^  (BS^^^-^5^:^th.^^ 

cen  of  all  the  commercial  television  stations  in  'he  nation  are  net.vork 
^  iSed  Of  these,  thirty-nine  percent  are  affiliated  --^^f  .g-^de  th^ 
^ur  percent  and  tu-enty-eight  percent  are  affdiated  with  LBS  an  \BL. 

^Tmomi-  SnS^ctLTln  .3.0.  almost  forty  P-ent  of  the  total  te  ; 
vision  income  went  to  the  three  retworks  ^1  ^eu  .  tteen  ou,.e^^^^^^^^^ 
operated  stations  (Schramm  and  Alexander  ^^'^^'^^j-s  Th^^ 

increased  to  sixtv  percent  (International  Television  Almanac.  I  J'^l-  ^^^^ 
"™TfnVincnme  went  to  th.e  other  677  stations.  The  ownership  pattern 
,     1    .  =  ro-nnprabl-  "attern  of  concentration,  bevemy-iour  pei..c.  v.. 

omn%  -^td  V  ^lon  s^^^  are  controlled  by  chains  (Bngd.k:am 
'  t  Thir  v-?hree  percent  of  all  the  nation's  broadcast  stations  are  oumed 
bv  .'rou  '  o  cnnglomerates  (Gerbner.  1972).  About  twent>-tive  percen. 
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all  corv.rnerdai  teluvision  stations  are  ownt^d  in  gmups  of  five  or  more 
Jerbner.  1972). 

Advertising  ageno/  pattern.  Television's  allied  advertising  agencies  and 
advertisers  retleut  a  similar  pattern  of  econoiiiiu  conuentration.-^  A  tew  of 
the  top  ad  agencies  handle  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  ttrlevision  bill- 
iiigs.  and  the  tendenuy  toward  greater  concentration  has  increased  in  re- 
cent years.  In  1960.  the  top  ten  agencies  handled  thirty-one  percent  of  the 
nfitional  television  billings;  by  1972  this  amount  had  increased  to  forty- 
c.ie  percent  (Bogart,  1973).^  It  is  estimated  that  in  1969,  one  ad  agency, 
I.  Walter  Thompson,  accounied  for  fifteen  percent  of  all  television  time 
sales  (Schramm  and  Alexander.  1973).  Broadcast  advertising  in  general 
rr7presents  over  half  of  the  agencies'  accounts.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
agencies'  broadcast  billings  were  for  television  time  sales.  One  estimate 
indicates  that  two-thirds  of  the  agencies'  national  broadcasting  expendi- 
tures go  to  television  (Schramm  and  Alexander.  1973). 

Broadcast  advertisers'  pattern.  The  advertisers  also  mirror  the  concen- 
tration manifested  by  broadcasters  and  advertising  agencies.  The  top  100 
advertisers  account  for  over  twenty-seven  percent  of  the  national  advertis- 
ing expenditures  and  sLxty-three  percent  of  television's  total  income  (Gerb- 
ner,  1972).  The  top  fifteen  advertisers  provided  about  one-third  of 
television's  revenues  in  1,970  (Schramm  and  AJexander.  1973).  In  recent 
years,  the  top  twenty-five  network  advertisers  contributed  fifty-four  per- 
cent of  the  total  television  network  revenues.  In  1975  the  top  ten  adver- 
tisers invested  over  twenty-five  percent  of  the  total  national  television 
advertising  expenditures;  the  top  five  advertisers  accounted  for  over  sev- 
enteen percent  of  the  total  television  advertising  expenditures.  The  three 
major  soap  companies  alone  accounted  for  an  estimated  fourteen  percent 
of  the  total  network  television  billings  (Gerbner.  1972).  One  advertiser, 
Procter  &  Gamble,  has  traditionally  been  the  largest  buyer  of  television 

».    .         r      nrx--     *  J  :  -  r-->>J  — Ju,,  U^,,* 

iwice  thai  01  iiie  .scuuuu-iaiikcu  auvciasei.'' 

MASS  MEDIA  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION 

The  wide  spectrum  of  images  and  messages  pur\'eyed  by  the  mass  media 
have  a  correspondingly  diverse  spectrum  of  effects.  However,  all  these 
messages  convey  values,  beliefs  and  expectations.  These  symbolic  mes- 
sages are  conveyed  unobtrusively  along  with  news,  entertainment  and 
advertising  content.  These  strata  of  rmplicit  messages  symbolically  mirror 
the  order  of  things  in  that  given  society.  However,  beyond  this  implicit 
dimension  of  symbolic  meaning,  the  mass  media  also  provide  explicit 
messages  in  the  form  of  instruction  about  the  social  system.  Gerbner  (1967) 
argues  that  these  messages  "not  only  inform  but  form  common  images; 
they  not  only  entertain  but  a'-eate  publics,  they  not  only  satisfy  but  shape 
a  range  of  attitudes,  tastes  (and)  preferences."*^  It  is  through  these  implicit 
and  explicit  messages  th.at  the  mass  media  shape  public  opinion. 

.Vfes.sage  redundancy.  Careful  analysis  of  the  messages  conveyed  by  the 
mass  mpdia  show^  that  the  basic  themes  presented  are  highlv  redundant. 
A  market  economy  characterized  by  mass  production  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices must  have  the  means  to  foster  a  standardization  of  consumer  values 
and  tastes  so  that  consumption  of  the  mass  produced  consumer  commod- 
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ities  is  fe.sibl..  -Inis  nutans  that  a  mas'  rr.arkft  with  r.Msonabh  honu,^,- 
neous  consumer  tastes  is  a  r«quisit.>  cmp.  ^m.nt  ot  a  market  ec.monn  a 
results  in  a  sodo-cultural  hf-emony  ir^.  which  the  :ned.a  portrax'  onl  . 
limited  SL-t  of  va!ut,.s,  beliefs  and  attitudes  as  representative  norms  tor  >.  e 
social  order.  In  thi=  process,  a  standardization  oi  formats,  mot.i^  r.ad  tastus 
ar.  cultivated  bv  the  mass  media.  This  leveling  ettoct  ot  media  content  is 
necessarv  for  the  media  to  efft.ctively  reac:h  a  mass,  gt.nerally  homoge- 
neous audience.  As  a  consequence,  this  mode  ot  portrayal  ot  information 
is  characteristic  of  thtMuass  media.  ;,i;n  .ti 

Socio-culturaJ  maintenance.  The  mass  media,  like  all  other  social  insti- 
tutions, embodv  and  nurture  the  prevailing  cultural  belieis.  values  ana 
attiti  ,!es  of  the  .societv  in  which  they  operate.  Gerbnt.r  and  Groses  I  .  -  ,o) 
view  the  primarv  function  of  mass  media  as  the  reiteration  of  the  es  ab- 
ashed power  and  authoritv  of  the  social  system.  They  turther  argue  that 
all  the  cultural  devices  that  convey  the  prevailing  derinitKms  ot  reality 
•■constantlv  cultivate  and  legitimize  action  along  sociady  tunctional  and 
convenHonallv  accepted  :ines.-'  They  conclude  that  this  legitimation 
function  of  the  mass  media  serves  to  sell  us  on  the  system,  or  simply 
stated,  the  svstem  is  the  message.'" 

.Media  eiT^cts  on  public  opinion.  Irrespective  ot  the  specific  con  ent  this 
structural  analysis  of  the  mass  media  suggests  three  general  effects  on 
public  opinion.  They  are  the  agenda-setting  function,  the  tnvialization 
effect  and  the  crystalization  effect.  ■  ,  ,u 

Ac'enda-setting /unction.  Due  to  its  characteristic  function  in  society,  the 
m^ss  media  selectively  report  or  ignore  certain  events  or  issues,  n  so 
doTno,  they  focus  public  attention  on  a  rather  limited  set  of  topics,  •  and 
these  topics  become  tlie  subject  of  public  interest,  scrutiny  and  debate.  .All 

"'^'viajTzafirict.  Due  to  its  economic  structure,  the  mass  media  tries 
to  attract  the  largest  possible  audiencr  and  in  so  doing  tend  to  h_.ghhght 
selected  aspects  ot  an  event  or  issue;  mese  ireauuei.ts  =re  o...... 

uni-dimensional  and  often  sensationaiizea  to  gain  iue  aucuuon  o.  .  l...e 
audience.  Thus  controversy  and  action  take  precedence  -.-er  reason  and 

"^'SSirzc-ion  effect.  The  manner  in  which  information  is  presented 
through  the  mass  media  particularly  news  content,  tends  to  ".eat«  Pola  - 
Sa°ions  on  a  linear  value  continuum.  .As  a  consequence  or  this  mode  of 
news  presentation,  audience  opinions  are  often  crystalized  into  .udgments 
"n  ssues  which  have  been  only  superficially  and  simplistically  presented 
Ne  erAeless  public  opinion  is  often  crystalized  by  some  catch  words  or 
sensational  incidents  reported  which  permit  latent  prejudices  to  surfac. 
All  too  often,  this  is  accompanied  by  identification  of  a  scapegoat  to  blan. . 
for  the  problems  at  hand. 

THE  .MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  DEBATE 

The  central  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  the  public  debate  over  biUngua! 
education  policy  in  thi  U.S.  is  a  debate  about  cultural  and  linguistic  p.u- 

eaucaiiun  h      y_   ,i<.KateH  ic  thp  ^it-^tuq     cultural  and  linguistic 

pTuralismr^;;  ;;'ti;;n:ThrU.'s: has  historically  oxhibite-'  an  intolerance 
fo  linouistic  and  cultural  diversity.  The  ven,-  nature  of  its  capitalist  eco- 
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numic  and  political  structure,  which  stresses  competition  ana  ciominalion. 
mitigate  against  piuraiism.  Bilingual  education  represents  a  minor  yet  fun- 
damental departure  from  the  one-dimensional  language  policy  that  dom- 
inated public  education  in  this  nation  until  recently.  For  this  reason, 
bilinc^ual  ediK:ation  raises  the  spector  of  a  national  policy  in  which  lin- 
guistic and  cultural  diversity  are  lecongizu-d  and  accepted  as  functional 
elements  in  the  educational  process.  This  perception  of  an  imminent  re- 
alignment in  national  policy  is  at  the  root  of  the  publii,  debate  on  bilingual 
education.  Therefore,  a  socio-political  dimension  is  superimposed  on  tht: 
pedagogical  issues  being  debated. 

fdeoJogical  Context  of  the  Debate 

From  this  perspective,  the  public  debate  over  bilingual  education  is  an 
ideological  one.  Bilingual  education  calls  into  question  the  conventicuial 
wisdom  of  the  melting  pot  ideology,  which  regards  culturally  difiVrent 
trails  as  undesirable  and  insists  that  they  be  dissolved  away  in  a  mt  liing 
pot.  This  melting  pot  intolerance  to  cultural  and  linguistic  diversit".  is  an 
innate  feature  of  L'.S.  nationalism. 

The  ideology  of  forging  a  nation  with  a  unified  language,  culture  and 
rel:  ion  was  proclaimed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1792  in  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  U.S.  Mint  coin  money.  It  required  all  coins  to  bear  the 
Latin  words.  "F  Pluribus  Unum."'  which  conveys  the  national  creed,  "Out 
of  \Iany.  One. ' 

Kohn  (1961J  has  described  U.S.  nationalism  as  an  extreme  form  of  West- 
ern European  nationalism,  devoid  of  ethnic  and  cultural  elements  and 
essentially  ideological.  The  com.ponents  of  this  form  of  nationalism  are 
abstract  socio-political  ideals,  embodied  in  the  notion  of  the  .\merican 
Dream — democracy,  personal  freedom,  equality  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
pin^^ss  Vet,  not  only  is  U.S.  nationalism  devoid  o;  ethnicity;  it  is  funda- 
mf;n;aiiy  anti-ethnic.  Fishman  (1966)  describes  the  U.S.  as  a  supraethnic 
in  which  LrTirP"''^^^^  amnncarp  fivnprtpri  Hp-ethnirl'/R'themsplves 

nic  to  national  identity  is  the  central  premise  of  the  melting  pot  ideology. 
Cordasco  [1976)  noted  that  immigrant  groups  are  expected  to  '"melt"  *heir 
native  cultural  attributes  as  a  precondition  to  share  in  the  m.aterial  and 
spiritual  goods  of  American  society  (Cardasco,  1976).  This  is  still  the  pre- 
vailing ideology  and  it  finds  expression  in  the  current  public  debate  over 
bilingual  education^. 

Before  examining  the  manifestations  of  .this  ideological  debate  in  the 
mass  media,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  historical  conditions  that 
fostered  present  public  opinion  toward  cultural  diversity. 

7880-1020:  The  FormanVe  Years 

The  hi.stor:c>al  experience  with  the  massive  wave.*s  of  European  immi- 
grants in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentietli. century  shaped  many  of 
the  present  attitudes  and  policies  regarding  cultural  and  linguistic  plu- 
ralisxm.  The  majority  of  the  immigrants  to  Lhe  U,S/during  the  forty-year 
period  from  188v0  to  1920  were  central  and  southeastern  Europeans.  Their 
arrival  on  thesL-  .shores  corresponded  with  the  rapid  industrial  and  terri- 
toriai  expansion  in  this  nation.  These  immigrants  provided  the  necessary 
pool  of  cheap  and  unski!''^d  labor  and  were  rapidly  integrated  into  the 
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labor  n.ark,.t.  Although  their  labor  was  welcome,  their  rehgion,  iaagu^n. 
and  cultural  characteristics  were  not.  These  immigrants  brcugh  ^^-th  ih-  " 
religious,  linguistic  and  cultural  patterns  that  were  fundanientalK  dittcr- 
en.  than  those  in  the  political  social  institution  in  the  L.b.  Haxt.nan  1948) 
describes  these  immigrants  as  different  in  language  clas.s  and  re  iga.n 
from  nrior  iramigrants  and  from  nations  with  non-denuKxatu:  pohtica 
t^aditi'ons.  These  immigrants  possessed  foreign  and  dissim.  ar  traits  and 
were  regarded  v,  :th  suspicioa.  fear  and  ridicule^     the  root  of  this  reac:  :oi 
toward  these  immigrant  traits  was  a  basic  fear  that  th.^se  traits  it  Permitted 
to  survive,  would  undermine  the  nation's  political  a..a  social  institutions. 
C:orvello  (1967)  notes  that  these: 

foreigners  and  foreign  ideas  and  ways  were'a  threat  to  American  po- 
Htkal  economic,  social  stability,  and  security.  The  mfiltratiou  of  for- 
eign culture  it  was  feared,  would  eventually  bring  about  a  deterioration 
of°the  .American  "way  of  life",'- 

A  fear  that  these  immigrants  would  harbor  loyalties  to  a  foreign  nation 
led  to  the  rise  of  major  anti-ethnic  movements:  the  American  Protective 
.Association  (1887).  the  Immigration  Restriction  League  J^^f ;  ^^e  Gentle- 
nan-s  .Agreement  with  Japan  (1908)  and  the  ku  klux  .xlan  (1920)  The.t 
^'tie'^nic  Americanization  activities  culminated  with  the  1921  restrictive 
irgration  laws  that  closed  the  doors  to  an  era  of  open  door  •--'Srat.o|„_, 
as  embodied  in  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The  response  to  this  perceived  hreat 
nosed  by  immigrants  was  Americanization  programs  designed  .  .  .  to  bu- 
press  or  eliminate  all  that  was  conceived  of  as  'foreign'  and  to  impose 
upon  the  immigrant  a  cultural  uniformity  with  an  American  pattern.  - 
Cubberlv  that  pillar  of  America:,  education,  urged  educators- to  ac/.eiy 
destroy 'foreign  cultures  through  schools.  He  preached: 

Kur  'task  is  to  breakup  their  groups  and  settlements,  to  assimilate  or 
amaloamate  these  peoole  as  part  of  the  American  race  (sic.  .  and  to 
fSnMn  their  children,  so' far  as  can  be  done,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mnreotion  of  righteousness,  law.  order,  ana  popular 
■    to  avvaken  in  them  reverence  tor  mose  mings  wiucn  wc  a:, 

hold  to  be  of  abiding  worth." 
U-ith  the  massive  flow  of  irr.-,ni grants  curtailed  by  immigration  quotas^  the 
public  fervor  over  cultural  ■iiversity  ebbed:  the  task  of  promoting  .Ameri- 
Lnization  shifted  and  came  to  rest  almost  entirely  on  the  public  educa- 
^  al  system  Recent  legislation  and  court  rulings  on  bilingual  education 
hive  rekfndled  the  anti..thnic  embers  of  the  oki  melting  pot  and  the  public 
debate  found  its  way  into  the  mass  media. 

Bilingual  Education  Controversy 

Public  opinion  toward  bilingual  education  is  polarized  into  ^amps  of 
oppor.ents  and  advocates.  The  opponents,  on  the  one  ha/^^^/^^^^.^^f 
on  V  instruction-the  traditional  immersion  ^PP^^^^^  Jhey  share^he 
wid'esphiad  opinion  that  since  this  approach  worked  well  for  European 
rmmfgrants,  it  should  work  equally  well  for  other  language  minoraies 
The  proponents,  on  the  other  iiand.  favor  instruction  ^f-'d  ^^^j 

that  accept  tii-j  need  tor  Duinguai  tau- 
S?a  p;iar^2atk,n  is  manifested  in  the  dichotomy  between  advocates 
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of  eitlier  a  transitional  or  a  m.-^ntiinance  approach.  The  advocates  ot'  tht? 
so-called  transitional  approacii  vO  bilingual  education  favor  the  use  of  bi- 
linLjual  instruction  in  [he  early  grades  to  al^>v/  the  child  to  function  in  Eng- 
lish and  thus  more  effectively  mainstream  ihe  child  into  English-language 
instruction.  Conversely,  the  advcjcates  of  the  so-called  maintenance  an- 
prodch  propose  instruction  in  U.  nativi:  language  to  allow  the  child  tu 
maintain  and  expand  the  use  of  the  native-language  while  learning  Hng- 
.  lish. 

At  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  opponents  of  bilingual  education  argue  that 
it  perpetuates  diversity  and  retards  or  preempts  the  learning  of  English. 
The  underlying  ideological  premise  is  that  bilingual  education  runs  con- 
trar\'  to  the  Americanization,  and  thus  de-ethnization.  c  culturally  and 
linguistically  different  populations.  Examples  of  these  cleavages  in  public 
opinion  toward  bilingual  education  are  abundantly  evident  in  the  media 
coverage  of  the  debate, 

Media  Coverage  of  the  Current  BilinguaJ  Education  Debate 

.Media  coverage  of  bilingual  education  has  been  very  sparse  and  uneven; 
rp.ostly  critical.  The  most  attention  to  the  subject  has  been  given  by  i--)lit- 
ical  commentators,  columnists  and  the  like.  Notably,  absent  are  education 
columnists  and  feature  wTiters.  The  majority  of  the  notwathsta riding  sparse 
coverage  has  been  in  the  print  media,  and  the  majority  of  this  coverage 
has  been  simplistic,  and  na.  ."owly  focused  attention  on  some  controversial 
aspect  of  bilingual  education. 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  articles  appearing  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  print  media  i>ources.  They  range  from  local  newspaper  articles  and 
letters  to  the  editor,  to  articles  in  major  national  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, to  articles  in  education  magazines  and  newsletters,  '^he  sample  is 
not  drawn  through  random  selection,  nor  is  it  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive 
and  complete  sampling  of  the  medid  articles  that  debate  the  merits  of 
bilingual  ..ducation.  These  articles  are  merely  those  that  the  author  ran- 
domlv  compiled  in  a  brief  period  to  examine  the  ideological  themes  ex- 
pressed. The  sample  is  admittedly  laden  with  articles  against 'bilingual 
education  since  the  vast  majority  of  the  media  coverage,  both  print  and 
broadcast,  present  views  in  -opposition  to  bilingual  education. 

The  following  articles  presented  herein  all  reflect  their  author's  oppo-. 
sition  to  bilingual  e-'ji.ication;  the  underlying  reason  for  this  opposition  is 
the  perceived  threat  to  the  traditional  assimilation  of  cultural  and  linguis- 
tic differences  through  a  melting  pot  approach. 

Steven  Rosenfeid.  reporting  on  bilingual  education  in  the  IVashington 
Post  in  1974  observed  that: 

Congress  had  radicallv  altered  the  traditional  way  by  which  immi- 
grants become  Americanized.  No  longer  will  th-  public  schools  be 
exp^'cted  to  serve  largely  as  a  -'melting  pot."  assimilating  foreigners 
to  a  common  culture."'^  ■ 

Philip  Quigg.  a  former  editor  of  Foreign  Affairs  magazine,  wrote  an 
article  on  bilingual  education  ^nr  Instrictor.  a  magazine  for  elementary- 
school  teachers.  Me  warns  that: 

\_  T  I"  A  '^'^/'i.  li  rr^  -./^-.l » f  i «^'» I  i n fl I u»ri'"ti  r-rkm ri o ""a Kl fa  tn  tht^ir 

1  1   J13j^Cl444V..     .  .v^.»*^     ^^.^     -.--J  
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TS,  if  is  oiiiv  tc;  bt'  expecitea  that  ihcy  will  try  to  makt^  it  luore 
nient  for  Latinos  to  liv^t  and  work  ■.viihout  ^.nowu'ci-e  ot 


aumbt 
convenient 

Ae  further  pleads: 

IPt  us  not  run  the  risk  of  ..ndaii-ermg  natiunal  unitx  and  perinittin^ 
ignorance  of  a  .:oiraiioa  language  U>  be  added  to  tne  dittu  a.ies  o. 
coinmunicating  wnh  one  another.^' 

This  view  of  bilingual  educ:atiun  is  echoed  in  a  letttT  to  the  t^iitor  ot  the 
Sun  Mateo  Times  by  G.  K.  Bruce.  M.C  The  letter,  published  on  rebruar>- 
7.         argues  that: 

It  is  ^ime  for  statesmen  of  courage  .to  recognize  that  bilingual  educa- 
tion uoes  not  represent  an  hont.st  governmental  eflort  to  heip  non-t.ng- 
li^h-speaking  students  to  learn  Knglish.  but  is  rather  selt-perpemating. 
-ver  enlarging  soeciai  interest  groups  of  ethnic  specialists.  t)ureau- 
crats  and  ?loset 'nrcists  who  demand  monev.  government  no  longer 
has  to  institutionalize  a  Tower  of  Babel. ^'^ 
-    This  same  ...istence  ofi  linguistic  and  cultural  conformity  is  again  ecnoed  . 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Mav  :  \.  1975  Regisfer  Pajaronian.  a  Uatson- 
ville.  e^iliiornia  ne',vspaper.  Richard  Oawford  candidly  expressed  his  views  . 
on  the  subject.  He  wrote: 

After  all  is  this  the  United  States  of  America,  or  Mexico-:*  Sometimes 
I  wondt^r. 

1  feel  that  anvone  uho  moves  to  this  c:ountry  to  live  and  work  should 
also  speak  the  language  and  live  by  the  customs  of  our  counlry.  ^ 

This  .letter  was  appareatlv  prompted  by  a  plea  by  the  C'.hicano  community 
in  U^tsriDville  for  more  Spanish-langua-e  television  programming.  An- 
other letter  tc  the  editor  in  the  same  issue  of  the  newspapers  sent  uy  tne 
La  Rue  family  admonished  that; 

ic  Amerira  It  is  made  UD  of  all  nationalities  living  together  as 

x'^l^'r-^n<^  If  <;nanish  IT\n  orosramming  is  what  some  pcopie  aesire. 

irVs "their  privilege.  But  they  shoulfl  live  in  \lexico  wnere  u  is 

produced.-"  •  , 

This  nationlisi  fervor  for  U.S.  cultural  and  linguistic  homogcniety  is  not 
■  ■  r.-,tricted  to  the  middh^AmeriLan.  In  a  recent  artic!-  in  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
-Vun-  .\evvs.  Qilifornia  Senator  S.  I.  Hayakawa  warns  that  bilingual  edu- 
cation pr68ram'rmay  create  a  separatist  .hiovemer.t  among  '-h'ca"°s  s'^l^.^ 
to'  the  "someti-mes  violent  movement"  among  L...  F..n„h  .n  Quebec. 
Havakawa  argues  that  biiingual  education  may  foster  cultural  '  haiivinism 
and  urges  that  the     .   acquisition  of  American  culture  is  th.  .._rst  neces- 

\  sitv"  for  immigrants.-'  .  ,     ,  ,.        ,    j  a 

)      Th.  threat  o"separatism  is  a-recurring  Lhem,  in  tf.  -  bJingual  edu^a.ion 
/   debate.  In  the  concluding  paragr.ph^pr  a-generafly  .veil  -^'f  "^^l: 
-     ,=nced  article  in  Time.  Von  Xieda  Be:.e.«  bilingual  sp    lalist.  poses  th- 
tljcstion:  ^  ..^ 

Doe:s  biUngualism  lead  to  se'parati./ n?  Is  Dade  county-  gSing  to  secede 
from  the  U.S.  when  all  !h.-;  English  [sic]  haVc  moved  out?- 
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I-n  response;  to  this  rht.'torical  i|iu;stiori.  Beebo  notus  that  in  Mi^uiii. 
"Spanish  is  threatening  to  swamp  Hnglish  coinplett'ly."  and  that  .  .  na- 
tive-born Americans,  reacting  against  the  Spanish  tide,  are  abaiuioniag 
Oacie  coi:r.r\':"-'^  This  tear  of  separatism  is  born  of  a  fear  that  bilingual 
ediicaim/.  poses  an  imminent  thr^nit  to  the  t?stabiisheti  puhtitial  and  ecu- 
no:::  ic  order. 

Philip  W.  Quigg.  writing  in  /nsrrL:c:t( t  describes  biliiv^ual  education  as 
.  .  a  criitch  p(Tmittinf'.  minoriti-js  postpone  their  day  of  reckoning 
when  thev  must — for  their  goot!  anci  ;;.:rs — bt?  equi:  ped  to  handle  En- 
glish." He  continues,  "it  invites  the  fearsome  dissension  born  of  linguistic, 
dudiismi  and  tends  to  perpetuate  cultural  separatism."  He  further  argues 
that.  "The  notion  that  minorities  have  linguistic  rights  which  the  stare 
must  presen.'e  seems  totally  alien  to  the  C^onstitntion."--*  in  this  reference 
to  the  Cionstitution.  Quigg  alludes  to  ilu)  threat  that  bilingual  education 
supposedly,  poses  to  the  nation's  political  stability.  A  comparable  conctjrn 
is  voiced  bv  Noel  Epstein  in  a  lengLhy  article  in  the  U'oshingtcjn  Post  on 
lune  5,  1977.  The  one  and  one-fourth  page  article  is  entitled  "The  Bilingual 
Battle"  and  is  accompanied  by  a  subhead  that  asks.  "Should  Washington 
:-'inance  Kthnic .-Identities?" 'A  broad  panoramic  exploration  of  issues  in 
bilingual  education,  the  article  v.'as  written  while  Epstein  was  on  leave 
from  the  IV'ashington  Post  to  attend  the  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership 
at  Cleorge  Washington  University.  (Th"  article  is  reportedly  an  adaptation 
of  d  policv  paper  written  tor  the  Institute.)  Hpstein  cjuickly  frames  bilingual 
education  as  a  p(;litical  issue;  his  thesis  is  that: 

There  is  no  question  that  bilingual-bicultural  education  policy  has 
bee:;  governed  in  large  Pleasure  by  the  Hispanic  American  quest  for 
more  political  and  economic  power  and  pr'^sti^e.  The.  poi  .;y  has.  in 
fact,  become  perhaps  the  la r^; est  federally  funded  expression  in  this 
country  of  the  ethnic  politic:al  wave  that  has  swept  the  globe  over  the 
past  20  years  or  so.-^^ 

Kpsrein's  narrcw  and  paranoic  view  reprfisents  a  threat  to  the  estabiisheii 
political  order  rather  than  an  incorporation  of  a  torm.erly  politically-alien- 
ated oppressed  population.  In  iin  effort  to  infuse  his  simplistic  and  distorted 
\'iew  with  aiiiaorirv  and  wisdoii:.  he  iuuies  exteuslvt;!}  fruu:  Llie  poltmucs 
ot  l(Jois  ot  rhe  "in be.  WTitten  Dy  Haroid  D.  Isaacs,  an  MIT  polincal  i.ciei..Isi: 
We  are  experiencing  on  a  massively  universal  scale  a  convulsive  in- 
gathering of  people  in  their  numberless  grouping  of  kinds — tr.bal. 
racial,  linguistic;,  religious,  national.  It  is  a  grf!at  c:Iustering  intr)  sep- 
ar-itrrness  that  will,  it  is  thought,  improve,  assure  «r  extend  each  group's 
puwer  or  place,  or  keep  it  safe  or  safer  from  the  power,  threat  or 
nostility  ot  others.  This  is  obviously  no  new  condition,  only  the  latest 
ami  by' far  the  most  inclusive  chapter  of  the  old  story  in  which,  after 
failing  again  to  find  how  they  can  co-exist  in  sigh'  of  each  other 
.thout  tearing  each  oiher  limb  from  limb.  Isaac  and  Ishmael  clash 
,i:ul  part  in  panic;  and  rf^treat  once  more  to  their  caves.-'' 

Most  recently.  Tom  Bet  hell  writing  in  the  February.  1979  issue  of  Harposs 
decries  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  theLau  v.  .Vichoi.s  ruling 
as  a  further  err^sion  of  ^hit  established  political  order.  Fie  argues: 

ill  effec:t.  the;  Office  of  C^ivil  Rights  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
.im.migrar^ts'  to,  _;ue  w.js  to  ^-e  r(?garde(l  as  a  right,  not  an  impf^diment. 
and  the  Supreme  (!ourt  r.is  meekly  gfjne  along  .vith  that  argument. 
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K-  rarther  d'.plores  th,'  "cultural  revisionism  that  is  the  covert  purpose  of 
so  much  of  the  bilingu..  program.-  Bethel!  is  ioined  by  ^^"^^^^"PP-;^^^ 
author  of  The  L.teracy  H.>ox.  who  is  quoted  in  the  February  21,  19,9  ^..u^ 
of  the  H.-oort  on  Education  Research  attacking  the  Supreme  Courts  9,4 
La.j  V.  \ichr!s  decision  as  one  of  the  most  recUess  decisions  by  the  Court, 
since  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  is  a  method  °f '"^truc^aon  beta-r  tor 
fore;cr>-sp.^aking  students  than  teaching  them  totally  m  Engli.h.-«  The 
net-d^r  Aese  students  to  learn.  English  is  given  a  new  twist  by  C.ongress- 
m^a  lohn  .^shbrook  of  Ohio  who  is  quoted  by  Bethell  to  have  argued  on 
•Ke  Kous°  floor  that  .  .  .  "somedav,  somebody  is  going  to  have  to  teacn 
those  young  people  to  speak  English  or  else  they  are  going  to  Decome 

nother?r?vaihng  theme  in  the  media  is  the  view  of  bilingual  education 
as  a  n«:essarv  evil  that  must  be  tolerated  as  an  intrini  measure  to  ass.  mi  la  e 
theculturailv  and  linguistically  different  child.  ]oseph  C^lifano.  HEVV  Sec^ 
reldrv.  is  reporte>-l  urging  school  districts  administering  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  to  have  their  project  students  "learn  Enghsh  as  rapidly  a. 
possible"  as  the  law  mandates  in  the  February  7,  1979  issne^of  Report  of 
Education  Research.-^"  lames  Ward  of  AFT  is  quoted  in  the  February  1., 
1978  issue  of  Time  as  saying: 
-We  fully  recognize  the  ben.    s  of  cultural  plu.-alism  but  we  must  be 
sure  thBt  the  central  effort  is  v.,  bring  students  into  the  mainstream  ot 
.American  life."^' 

m  an  editohal  favoring  an  increase  in  federal  funds  for  bilingual  education 
in  California,  the  .April  17.  1974  issue  of  the  San  Jose  Merc.-T  applauds 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  L^u  v.  .\.cnois  yet  attests  that   ■ ,  P;°P^ 
assin:ilation  of  such  children  into  the  American  scene^.s  in  the  enure 
r.eticns  interest— just  as  it  is  everyone's  responsibility  •- 

Additi-L  nal  articles  from  a  variety  of  sources  reviewed  by  the  o.^.„.  all 
repeat' the  two  essential  themes  evident  in  these  articles  quoted.  They  are 
f  11  the  perception  that  bilingual  education  violates  the  norms  and  cultural 
k^sumptions  under  which  ethnic  and  linguistic  minority  cultures  have 
"adiSallv  obtained  an  education  in  this  nation  and  (2,  the  equating^of 
biliasual  education  with  the  poJiticai  asce.meucy  iu^h^";- 
cade" Nothing  would  be  gained  t)y  citin?  _aaditiou."i  exaui^'fis. 

Tr  summarize  the  significance  of  the  public  debate  on  bilingual  edu- 
Jor  conducted  fcough  th«  m.,s  media  is  that  (1)  this  is  the  sole  source 
information  on  bilingual  education  that  ^he^aionty  of  the  citizens  u^^^^ 
receive  and  (2)  the  mass  media  characteristically  simplifies,  polarizes  and 
distorts  the  ssues  and  personalities  involved.  The  sole-source  effect  of  .he 
ma  f  media  debate^of  bilingual  education  is  '^^^'^ 
forms  an  opinion  and  attitude  toward  bilingual  education  on  the  Dasts  of 
very  limited  iricrmation.  This  problem  is  compounded  by  the  manner  in 
whTch  the  mass  media :pxes.ents  the  info^'.  '  .'^^.^d^^^'^^J^^J 
mass  circulation,  commercial  media  simp..y        highdight  selerted  as 
pects  of  an- issue  or  event.  In  this  case,  the  mass  media  have  cast  bilingual 
education  as  a  controversy  pitting  assimilationists  agaanst  d. v is. v-e  sepa- 
ratists Conseauentlv  the  most  oronounced  effect  of  the  mass  med.a  on 
S^TubHrdeK  ofer  bilingual  education  is  the  way  that  it  has  been  able 
to  define     d  limit  the  scope  of- the  issues  being  d.scussea. 
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The  implications  of  these  media  effects  on  the  formulation  of  public 
policy  are  that  the  manner  in  which  bilingual  education  is  being  presented 
through  the  mass  media  evokes  racist  fears  and  anxieties  among  the  gen- 
eral population  and  thereby  delimits  the  scope  of  Legislation,  court  rulings 
and  polic>^  implementation.  The  current  transitional  orientation  of  bilin- 
gual education  legislation  [i.e..  ESEL\  Title  VII).  and  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  the  Lau  v.  Nichois  case  as  a  civil  right^s  issue  reflects  the  subtle 
impact  of  an  antipluralistic  public  opinion  that  was  oystalized  and  brought 
to  the  surface  by  the  manner  in  which  the  mass  media  frames  the  issues 
surrounding  bilingual  education  in  the  U.S. 
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NOTES 

1  -n  tl»e  past  two  decades,  it  has  shifted  from  a  system  of  production 
■  oriented  to  provide  the  heavy  equipment  and  machinery  required  tor 
industrial  development,  to  one  oriented  to  the  production  of  consumer 
goods  and  services.  This  change  is  reflected  in  the  growth  oj.  Pe^onal 
consumption  expenditures  (PCE)  for  services.  In  1950,  thirty-three 
percent  of  all  the  nation's  PCE  were  for  consumer  serv-ices.  Tuo  de- 
cades later  bv  1972.  the  PCE  for  consumer  services  had  increased  to 
forty-two  percent  (Bogart,  1973).  The  incessant  supply  of  these  con- 
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sumer  products  and  services  requires  a  comparably  incessant 
consumption. 

2.  In  1970,  the  U.S.  expenditure  for  advertising  was  almost  $20  billion, 
or  $96  per  capita,  the  largest  proportion  of  GNP  i?pent  on  advertising 
of  any  nation.  Two  percent  of  the  ' '.S.  GNP  for  1975  was  spent  on 
advertising;  in  fact,  advertising  expenditures  in  the  U.S.  have  run  at 
around  two  percent  of  the  GNP  fairly  consistently  since  1940.  The 
advertising  support  of  commercial  broadcasting  in  the  U.S.  amounts 
to  more  than  S4.5  billion  a  year  oi  which  a  vast  majority  goes  to 
television.  Advertising  revenues  provide  eighty-three  percent  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting's  total  income.  It  is  indeed  symbolic  that  the  first 
test  pattern  broadcast  in  an  early  experiment  of  television  was  a  dollar 
bill  (Rucker.  1968). 

3.  In  contrast  to  commercial  media,  non-r.ommerciai  or  public  media 
reaches  only  a  ver\-  small,  generally  elite  segment  of  the  population. 
Therefore,  in  this  paper,  the  term  mass  media  is  used  synonymously 
with  commercial  media. 

4.  When  only  those  radio  and  television  stations  owned  and  operated  by 
the  three  major  networks  are  taken  into  account,  their  coverage  of  the 
national  audience  is  67.5%  of  the  total,  accordmg  to  data  cited  in 
Richard  Bunce.  Television  in  the  Corporate  Interest.  New  "ibrk:  Praeger. 
1976. 

5.  Concentration  of  ownership  and  economic  activity  is  not  unique  to 
these  industries;  rather,  it  is  increasingly  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
nation's  economy.  For  example,  in  1950.  fifty-four  percent  of  all  gen- 
eral retail  stores  were  chain  owned.  By  1972.  this  had  increased  to 
seventv-eight  percent  of  all  general  retail  stores.  Comparable  concen- 
tration is  also  evident  in  food  retailing.  Chain  ownership  increased 
from  t'-.  rty-eight  percent  in  1950  to  fifty-sLX  percent  in  1972  (Bogart. 
1973). 

6.  This  alliance  with  televisioi;.  has  meant  lucrative  gains  for  the  adver- 
tising agencies:  for  at  least  the  last  decade,  their  profit  margins  have 

■  been  averaging  around  e^ght  percent  (Advertising  Age.  August  5.  1974). 

7.  Procter  &  Gamble's  dominance  as  the  nation's  largest  advertiser  is 
unrivaled.  It  projected  ad  expenditures  in  1976  for  one  product  alone. 
Charmin  bathroom  tissue,  of  $250  million,  compared  to  General  Mo- 
tor's total  advertising  budget  for  1975  of  $261  million  (Advertising 
Age.  December  15,  1975). 

8.  Gerbner.  1967:429. 

9.  Gerbner  and  Gross.'  1976:176. 

10.  Elsewhere.  Gerbner  (1973)  argues  that,  "Studies  demonstrate  that  the 
mass  cultural  presentation  of  many  aspects  of  lite  and  types  of  action 
teach  lessons  that  serve  institutional  purposes.  People  do  not  have  to 
accept  these  lessons  but  cannot  escape  having  to  deal  with  the  social 
norms,  the  agenda  of  issues,  and  the  calculus  of  life's  changes  im^..icit 
in  them.'* 

Defleur  (1971)  regards  the  function  of  media  programming  as  elic- 
iting the  attention  of  the  largest  audience  and  persuading  them  to 
purchase  goods,  while  remaining  sufficiently  within  the  bounds  of 
moral  norms  and  standards  of  taste.  This  orientation  of  mass  media 
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DEVELCM'ING  AN  ADVOCACY  MODEL  IN 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION: 

A  STRATEGY  FOR  PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 
Rodolfo  Martinez 

This  is  an  essay  on  the  politics  of  bilingual  education.  It  is  suggested  as 
an  attempt  to  focus  attention  on  the  need  for  the  study  of  politics  and  its 
relationship  to  the  formulation  of  educational  policy. 

It  is  also  intended  to  underscore  the  need  to  develop  an  awareness  that 
biiingual  education,  at  the  present,  is  a  political  program  dependent  on 
political  support  for  its  continued  existence.  The  present  status  of  coun- 
termoves  in  some  states  to  weaken  the  foothold  of  bilingual  education  is 
symptomatic  of  the  failure  of  practitioners  to  develop  the  area  of  educa- 
tional political  gamesmanship.  This  evidence  is  further  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  Title  VII-ESEA  progranis.  the 
literature  in  the  field  of  politics  in  bilingual  education  is  virtually  non- 
existent. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  dearth  of  researcii  is  that  American  educators 
traditionally  maintain  the  concept  that  politics  and  education  do  noi  mix. 
For  the  most  part,  they  feel  that  for  them  to  participate  in  politics  demeans 
their  stature  and  dilutes  their  professional  standing. 

lannaccone  (1967)  suggests  that  those  who  believe  education  and  poli- 
tics should  be  kept  separate,  ignore  the  fact  that  they  have  never  been 
separated.  One  has  only  to  examine  the  transformation  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  from  a  "consumer-oriented"  deliverv*  system  (Mosher.  1977); 
established  in  1867.  the  federal  education  agency  was  primarily  used  to 
gather  educational  statistics  and  to  disseminate  information.  However, 
with  the  growth  of  educational  professions  and  their  increasing  influence 
in  the  policy-making  processes  of  government,  the  office  was  soon  trans- 
formed into  a  vital  force  in  the  educational  enterprise  of  the  nation.  The 
rapid  Increase  in  the  funding  policies  has  enabled  vested  interest  groups 
to  become  more  articulate  in  maintaining  productive  lines  of  communi- 
cation with^the  federal  government. 

For  the  bilingual  program  educator,  the  primarv*  task  is  to  understand 
the  political  process  and  to  work  through  it  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
goals  of  the  program.  Martinez  has  hypothesized  that  personnel  in  bilin- 
gual education  programs  should  understand  the  political  process,  not  only 
for  the  adoption  of  the  bilingual  education  innovative  enterprise,  but  also 
to  help  bring  about  the  adoption  and  implementation  of  the  innovation  in 
the  school  system,  after  outside  funding  stops. 

Cop>Tight  ©  1979  by  Rodolfo  Martinez.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  recent  revival  of  the  bilingual  education  movement  u-.  ^-^ ^ 
often  catapulted  into  administrative  and  teaching  positions  Utm  edu 
c^ors  ''ho  found  themselves  outsiders  on  an  aU-Ang  o  s  af         lU.  o 
their  rapid  hiring  into  the  system,  these  educators  of  en.  foano  ^-  "^el^^^^^ 
Sout  the  benefit  of  an  established  set  oi  int.rreiatjonships  net  ork) 
n  Se  educational  system  which  they  could  rcK  on  -or  -PP- '■•^hc> 
comoetitive  struggle  which  invariably  acccrnpaaLes  the  adouuon  oi  an 
rSive  enterprise  or  the  formulation  of  educational  poliny.  To  com- 
pound  the  situation,  they  often  came  t.  their  P-'^-"?  ^e.-.u.e  of  the 
communitv  oressuies  that  prompted  many  scnool  disjicts  ^° 
federal  funding  in  order  to,  establish  bilingUo.  education  program  .  Fre- 
nuendv  communiU-  input  was  given  in  the  selection  of  personnel  for  the 
admin  stS^tK-Hnd' teaching  staff.  This  often  made  the  nevvly  employed 
pe"onnKuspi:t,  because  Ae  educational  establishment  ,ealously  guards 
this  function  as  one  of  its  prerogatives.  , 

The  catalytic  function  of  bilingual  education  personnel  the  .mple- 
mentation  of  bilingual  education  programs  frequently  met  stiff  resistance 
from  cenLl  office  staffs  (COS)  who  generally  are  not  noted  for  their  vmI  - 
ngness "rbring  about  change  or  to  adopt  educational  }--2ThninZal 
□rises  (House  1974).  The^"  often  devised  ways  of  ensuring  that  bilingual 
ne's?nnel  d  d  not  upset  the  equilibrium  in  the  system  by  placing  burean- 
cra'tic  Ob  tacles  before  them  such  as  holding  audit  evaluations,  or  es  ab- 
lishing  a  pee  group  panel  (usually  made  up  of  Anglos)  to  determine  salary 
inSes  ancf  the  like  (Martinez.  1977a).  Often  the  bilingual  program 
pe°onnei  encountered  -foot  dragging"  in  the  delivery  of  supportive  ser- 
vices such  as  supplies  and  materials  through  regular  channels.  Other 
Ctekee^ng"  taSics  and  maneuvers  were  generally  employed  in  order 
,  c^V:rjp1irnit  the  "territory-"  of  the  bilingual  program  personnel.  In  ad- 
Jit  on  tacticJ^^u^h  as  e'^^^^^  -safe-  La'tino  educators  were  often  used 
S  sc^.ool  districts  and  th^e  newly  employed  persons  were  watched  closel> 
hv  the  COS  administrators  so  that  they  kept  their  place. 

-To  fullv  understand  thsse  forces  at  work,  it  is  necessary  to  first  under- 
stand  Ae  bureaucratic  environment  in  which  they  operate,  discern  the 
nter-workings  of  the  various  groupings  which  make  up  the  bureaucracy. 
Lnd  view  the  impact  on  the  bilingual  education  program  personnel. 

The  School  District  Bureaucratic  Setting 

U  can  be  oeneralized  that  the  initial  implementation  point  for  bilingual 
educSfon  programs  takes  place  at  the  school  district  central  administra- 
tfon^  ice  It  is  at  this  nerve  center  that  the  various  interest  group  pressures 
come  o  bea  on  those  officers  who  will  not  only  make  final  decisions 
IZl  nro™matrdesign  but  also  about  the  staffing  of  the  pro,ect.  Be- 
c^us  S  t^ft^nctions^■,e  vital  in  helping  to  safeguard  their  temtor> 
the  regular  COS  must  ensure  that  the  final  policy  decisions  do  not  threaten 

■  Sei^  flatus  As  T  vvay  of  protecting  their  defined  territory,  the  vanous 
Soups  usually  begin  to  competitively  struggle  to  maintain  the  upper  hand^ 

Sislllonl  LdB  up  ot  various  departments  and  un.ts  engaged  in 
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a  competitive  struggle  for  scarce  resources.  The  final  outcome  depends  c^-^ 
whk±i  group,  or  coalition  of  groups.  on  the  rise  at  the  moment  (Hruse. 
1974). 

The  COS.  according  to  McGivney  and  Haught  (1972).  perceives  itself  to 
be  in  control  of  the  educational  process  because  it  is  made  up  of  profes- 
sior.al  educators  who  know  the  cxaft  of  education.  They  \yould  rathtjr  play 
the  .oolitical  game  within  the  "'privileged  sanctuary  of  its  privalt^  pre- 
ser\'fcs"  (lannaccone.  1967).  These  educators,  called  ''pedagogues"  by  lan- 
naccDfie.  participate  in  the  political  "pedagogics"  exercised  by  llie  selev:t 
few  who  have  "mastered  the  mysteries  of  education  expertise." 

To  effectively  exercise  mastery  over  this  process,  the  COS  employs  tech- 
niques such  as  "stacking  the  deck."  which  involves. including  two  or  more 
of  its  own  members  in  the  recruitnient  of  new  teacliers  to  ensure  that  the 
"right"  pjrsons  are  employed.  .Anodier  technique  involves  "lining  up  the 
ducks."  ;.vhich  means  that  administrative  positions  are  advertised  only 
after  the  COS  has  lined  up  a  candidate  for  the  position  (McGiveny  and 
Haught.  1972]. 

McGivney  and  Haught  also  suggest  that  the  COS  is  made  up  of  several 
groups,  with  two  major  ones  interacting  daily.  One  of  these  interacts  at  the 
superintendent's  weekly  administrative  staff  meeting.  It  also  has  "gate- 
keeping" functions  which  .control  the  flow  of  information  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  to  ''.he  elected  board  of  education  members. 

The  other  major  group  is  generally  made  up  of  members  of  the  "old 
guard"  who  have  more  tenure  in  the  district  and  still  show  an  orientation 
towards  the  leadership  of  the  former  superintendent.  The  members  of  this 
group  enjoy  a  greater  rapport  with  the  building  principals  and  teachers. 

Each  of  the  major  groups  is  divided  into  subgroups  which  interact  with 
the  major  group  in  official  and  social  capacities.  It  soon  becomes  apparent 
that  each  new^  idea  has  to  earn  a  consensus  in  both  the  minor  and  major 
subgroups  before  it  can  pass  to  fhe  larger  group  for  official  sanction.  Out- 
^idf  proposals  presented  to  the  school  board  are  referred  to  the  COS  for 
consideration.  Failure  to  receive  a  consensus  for  approval  from  the  COS 
n.eans  complete  rejection.  However,  the  COS  tries  to  intercept  all  outside 
proposals  before  they  get  to  the  school  board.  Whenever  outside  proposals 
are  made  at  public  meetings,  the  COS  tries  to  undermine  the  credibility 
of  oiitside  groups  by  questioning  their  sources  of  information  (\IcGivne\' 
and  Haught.  1972).  thereby  impugning  their  validity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  groups  are  conditional  in  nature  and  hap- 
pened to  be  temporary^coalitions  which  may  be  on  the  ascendancy  at  a 
particular  point  in  tim'e.  Rather  than  being  enduring  work  compacts,  they 
are  more  like  "uneasy  truces"  (Briner  and  lannaccone.  1971).  Because  of 
this  provisional  character,  advocacy  groups  can  frequently  muster  enough 
strength  to  obtain  program  approval  though  some  COS  groups  may  be 
reluctant  to  give  it. 

Infighting  continues  at  another  administrative  level  which  can  spell  a 
deathblow  to  the  implementation  of  a  bilingual-bicultural  education  pro- 
gram if  the  poLitical  process  is  not  effectively  handled.  This  action  takes 
place  at  the  building  level  where  the  interests  of  the  school  system,  the 
community,  aud  the  teachers  come  into  sharp  focus. 

The  school  district's  representative  at  the  building  level  is  the  principal, 
the  central  administration's  "middle-man"  who  implements  school  district 
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policv  and  ideologv  at  the  local  level  (Spindler.  1963).  He  presides  at  the 
nerv-e  center  of  his  outpost,  transmitting  to  the  central  admmistrauou  sen- 
timents, feelings,  and  reactions  from  pupils,  parents,  and  classroom 

teachers.  ,.-..„.;„ 
When  corirontations  take  place  between  the  various  interest  groups  in 
his  domain,  he  transmits  information  to  the  central  administration  uttice. 
He  also  attempts  to  mediate  the  struggle  in  order  to  maintain  continuity 
and  stabilitv- in  the  system.  ■■  ,„  „r„ 

The  prindpal-s  role.  then,  becomes  one  of  "balancer  of  forces  to  pro- 
duce order,  and  is  less  apt  to  bring  about  innovative  changes.  Thus,  as  an 
officer  of  the  organization,  he  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  social- 
izins  agents  in  the  svstem. 

The  main  interests  of  the  teacher  lie  in  job  security  and  )ob  protection, 
particularlv  in  an  era  of  declining  enrollments  and  in  the  face  of  teacher 
lav-offs  Fof  bilingual- education  programs  already  in  operation,  this  pre- 
sents a  potential  conflict  because  teachers  feel  their  ■'territory  is  invaded 
with  bilingual-bicultural  teachers  who  report  to  their  buildings.  For  some, 
social  action  programs  which  seem  to  favor  the  minorities  also  ™nstitu  e 
a  threat  to  them.  Many  try  to  find  subtle  ways  to  impugi.  the  credibility 
of  the  program  by  their  view  that  the  learning  of  English  is  the  most 
-important  nbjective.  .  ,  ,, 

The  communitv-s  and  the  parents"  interests  be-.ome  visible  at  the  build- 
ing level  because  they  can  identify  with  the  system  through  the  neigh- 
borhood school.  Its  location  is  in  the  proximity  and  represent,  tne  education 
process  to  them.  The  central  administration  office  seems  so  distant,  par- 
ticularly in  the  large  urban  school  systems,  u    .    U  -r. 

It  is  the  community  which  can  ultimately  bring  about  change  in  the 
svstem  The  process  through  which  this  is  accomplished  is  politics.  Li- 
stone  11972]  maintains  that  the  political  process  determines  the  scope  and 
character  of  education  by  allocating  costs  and  benefits  He  further  suggest 
that  there  is  an  interdependence  between  the  schools  and  the  polit  oJ 
system.  If  one  accepts  this,  then  one  must  recognize  the  vital  role  played 
by  the  community  in  the  educational  process. 
The  Communitvs  Role  in  Bilingual-Bicultural  Education 

Educators,  generally,  have  not  yet  learned  to  fully  appreciate  the  vital 
role  which  the  community  can  play  in  the  educational  process.  For  bihn- 
gual-bicultural  education,  community  resources  constitute  the  very-^  oun- 
dation  of  its  vitality  and  strength.  For  it  is  only  through  efiective  community 
utilization  of  the  political  system  that  any  hope  can  be  generated  for  the 
institutionalization  and  adoption  of  bilingual-bicultural  education  pro- 
grams into  the  regular  school  curriculum.  Evidence  is  overwhelniing  tha. 
school  districts  are  slow  to  change:  however,  in  p  aces  where  the  com- 
munity has  utilized  the  political  process,  bilingual  education  programs 
have  been  adopted  by  the  school  system  ,Ko 
For  the  effective  implementation  of  bilingual  education  pr05r'ms.  the 
most  important  task  is  for. the  personnel  in  bilingual  education  programs 
to  learn  to  effectively  Use  tl.8  commmunity.  To  this  end.  one  must  irst 
learn  about  the  community  and  the  various  functions  and  roles  it  can  Play^ 
In  another  study  (Martinez.  1977a).  it  has  been  suggested  that  although 
there  are  several  communities  involved  in  the  educational  process,  there 
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are  two. which  are  most  important  to  the  educator.  One  of  these  is  the 
Education  Political  Action  Community  (EPAC)  and  the  other  is  tlie  Edu- 
cation Action  Community  (EAC).  The  EPAC.  it  is  suggested,  is  the  com- 
munity most  closely  involved  in  the  political  process.  It  provides  militancy 
when  needed,  and  applies  pressure  to  the  sensitive  school  administration 
pressure  points  when  essential.  By  the  nature  of  its  role,  it  provides  the 
thrust  that  can  bring  about  change  because  of  its  political  clout  developed 
by  the  broad  base  of  support  from  the  target  minority,  as  well  as  from  the 
leadership  st\'le  of  its  charismatic  leaders- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  EAC's  main  functions  are  more  academically 
oriented  and  generally  deal  wuth  those  roles  that  are  advisory  in  nature.  - 
When  the  EAC  functions  -.s  a  bilingual  education  program  advisory  com- 
mittee, it  gives  the  central  administration  office  perceptions  about  the  pro- 
gram in  order  to  enable  the  staff  of  the  program  to  determine  whether  the 
program  is  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  students.  This  advisory  fi^nction  also 
enables  the  committee  to  make  recommendations  for  program  modifica- 
tion: give  inputs  for  the  proposal:  provide  on-going  monitoring  and  eval- 
uation; give  inputs  on  programmatic  content:  and  help  identify-  the  cultural 
content  which  should  be  included  in  the  program. 

These  different  functions  and  roles  exercised  by  both  communitieif*  ate 
essential  to  the  effective  implementation  of  bilingual-bicultural  education 
programs  in  the  school  system.  The  important  charge  becomes  for  the 
program  staff  to  distinguish  which  functions  can  be  best  performed  by 
either  of  the  two  communities  to  ensure  program  survival.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  many  bilingual  program  personnel  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
communities  and  expect  them  to  perform  those  roles  which  the  commu- 
nity may  not  be  prepared  to  exercise.  The  EPAC.  for  inst^^.nce.  can  play 
four  vital  and  significant  roles:  (1,  it  gives  political  support  to  the  bilingual 
education  program,  helping  to  assure  the  continuation  of  the  program: 
(2)  it  helps  to  sensitize  old-line  administrators  to  the  needs  of  bilingual 
children;  (3)  it  helps  to  expand  the  program  to  other  buildings  and  grade 
levels  once  it  has  attained  success  in  its  initial  implementation:  and  (4)  it 
assesses  community  needs  and  provides  the  political  resources  to  pressure 
the  school  districts  into  responding. 

The  EAC  has  functions  which  are  also  necessar\^  to  make  the  program 
successful.  They  are  as  follows:  (1)  it  makes  the  program  accountable  to 
federal  and  state  education  officials  by  monitoring  the  project  to  ensure 
that  the  objeaives  are  being  met:  (2)  it  assists  the  school  district  by  making 
the  bilingual  education  program  responsive  to  specific  cultural  and  edu- 
cational needs;  and  (3)  it  provides  flexibility  to  the  program  by  making  it 
adapt  to  change  with  its  on-going  feedback  mechanism  which  provides 
input  to  the  program  on  the  changing  needs  of  the  students.         "  , 

The  responsibility  now  becomes  for  the  program  staff  personnel  to  mo- 
bilize the  two  communities  so  that  they  can. assume  an-^dvocacy  role-  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  superintendent,  in  order  to  function  effec- 
tively, must  have  community  support  for  the  educational  management  and 
programming  of  the  school  system  and  must  have  stability  and  flexibility 
in  the  organization  in  order  to  function  effectively  (Walker.  1968).  An 
adroit  superintendent  is  successful  in  maintaining  a  balance  between  the 
external  pressures  which  resist  the  change  and  those  who  demand  it  so 
that  the  needs  of  children  can  be  met.  He  is  also  dependent  on  the  com- 
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munitv  for  ftle-political  support  necessary  to  uml  Uie  normal  aUn it  cs  ot 
the  school  educational  enterprise,  particularly  at  bond  election^.  L  be 
hooves  the  constituent  communities  in  bilingual  education  to  determinu.  ■ 
a  propitious  time  to  pressure  the  sensitive  central  administration  pressure 
points,  therebv  serving  notice  that  they  have  assumed  advocacy  functions 
It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  the.most  auspicious  tinu  could 
be  determined  bv  those  who  know  the  prog-am  well  and  who  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  inner-workings  of  the  central  administration  system.  Thus.  thL 
bilingual  education  program  personnel  would  play  a  key  role. 

The  Politica!  RoJe  of  Bilingual  Education  Program  Personuei 

It  is  sucoested  that  staff  personnel  involved  in  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams must  appreciate  the  fact  that  one  of  their  most  important  unctions 
Is  to  serve  as  a  vital  link  between  Lhe  community  and  the  school  system. 
Current  federal  guidelines  :aandate  that  bilingual-bicultural  education 
programs  have  advisory  committees  made  up  of  parents  and  students  in 
Uie  program  which  give  programmatic  inputs  as  well  as  exercise  all  of  Ae 
functions  which  have  been  outlined  above  for  the  EAC  communities.  This 
institutionalizeu  method  of  involving  parents  and  community,  mandates 
that  bilingual  program  personnel  estatjlish  a  relationship  with  them.  This, 
therefore,  gives  the  staff  an  excellent  opportunity  to  establish  a  communit% 
advocacy  Rroup  for  purposes  of  sustaining  the  program 

Th^  vitll  linkage  function  can  be  seen  in.the  Rand  Corporation  study 
made  by  Herman  and  McLaughlin  (1975)  for  the  US  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  which  they  conc'  ^de  that  in  the  federally  funded 
programs  studied,  federal  policy  had  little  influence  on  the  pro,ect  outcome  ■ 
and  that  program  adoption,  once  federal  funds  were  no  longBr  available, 
depended  on^ the  ground  work  established  by  the  local  project  personnel. 
It  was  further  concluded  that  federal  money  in  itself  did  not  provide  the 
necessar>-  stimulus  for  the  school  districts  to  adopt  the  program  once  funds 
were  no  longer  available.  Even  though  most  school  systems  promised  to 
continue  the  programs,  they  only  made  the  promises  m  order  to  obtain 
funding.  Program  adoption  through  local  funding  really  depended  on  the 
relationship  established  with  the  community. 

In  another  Rand  Corporation  study.  Sumner  and  others  (19/ o)  point  out 
that  all  of  the  bilingual  education  projects  visited  ^^^^'bited  almos  the 
same  level  of  success  because  the  project  personnel  had  established  link- 
ag^with  the  community.  What  is  meant  by  this  is  that  the  P-g--^  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  achievement  because  they  had  comniunitv  sup- 
port (see  Martinez^  1977a).  In  addition.  Sumner,  et  al  found  that  pro  ec 
personnel  had  extended  this  communitv'  support  to  develop  -he  Politic 
clou*  necessary  to  assist  in  the  passage  of  state  bilingual  legislation^  It 
would  appear  that  the  project  personnel  involved  were  successful  in  de- 
veli-ping  the  necessary  skills  to  use  the  appropriate  commumties  in  an 
advocacy^  role  when  necessary. 
RoJe  of  God/ather-Patron  and  Power  Broker 

It  was  suggested  in  another  study  (Martinez  1977a)  that  the  bilingual 
education  program  personnel  must  cultivate  the  skills  necessary  to  deal 
Srtile  community'  It  was  proposed  that  the  staff  should  learn  Q^e  func 
tions  and  roles  of  godfather-patrons  and  power  brokers,  and  theX  should 
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articulate  them  so  that  they  can  develop  those  politiail  skills  necf'ssary 
for  program  survival.  The  functions  of  the  godfather-patron  are  as  fuiluws: 

1.  Voiuntari'.  The  patron-client  relation  in  the  social  network  context 
is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  actors  in  which  said  association  is 
based  on  mutual  obligations  andr  expec;tations.  Each  has  needs 
which  the  other  can  fiH.  and  once  service  was  performed,  it  estab- 
lished an  obligatit>n  for  reciprocal  service  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis 
(Foster.  1969). 

2.  Personaiized.  This  relationship  is  a  personalized,  affective  relation- 
ship in' which, one  has  a  superior  position  in  the  social  network 
because  of  the  resources  at  his  command.  It  becomes  "balding'" 
and  "adhesive"  because  of  its  affective  character  (Lemarchaiid  and- 
Legg.  1972). 

3.  .\fediation.  In  the  social  network  where  mobility  is  iiniiteci.  the 
patron  is  able  to  perform  mediation  services,  particularly  in  soci- 
eties in  which  the  bureaucratic  infrastructure  has  developed.  Thus, 
hais  able  to  speak  to  bureaucrats  in  behalf  of  his  client  (Silverman. 
1965).  ■ 

4.  Linkages.  Because  of  the  resources  at  his  command,  the  godfatitej*- 
patron  is  able  to  establish  linkages  at  all  levels  of  the  social  net- 
work. This  function  becomes  important  for  bilingual  education 

'program  staff  personnel  in  that  they  are  able  to  move  through  the 

•  va'nous  bureaucratic  levels.  sen,'ing  as  a  link  between  the  com- 
^  munity  and  the  school  district  administration. 

5.  Communications.  Patron-client  relationships  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  communications  system  in  which  clients  rely  on 
their  patrons  for  inforixiation  because  of  the  social  distance  be- 
tween them  and  then-  social  betters.  Patrons  facilitate  access  to 
them  particularly  in  official  capacities  in  w^hich  they  are  seeking 
services  (Boissenvain.  1966). 

6.  Mutual  Benefits.  The  patronage  system  is  mutually  beneficial  to  all 
parties.  On  the  one  hand,  the  client  receives  the  necessary  services 

*  requested,  while  on  the  other  the  patron  benefits  by  the  informa- 
tion provided  on  the  activities  of  the  patron's  enemies,  .^rmed  with 
this  information,  the- patron's  power  is  increased.  The  more  power 
he  has.  the  more  he  is  able  to  sen,^e  the  client's  needs.  -:hereby 
increasing  his  power.  Power  begets  power. 

The  godfather-patron  roles  can  assist  bilingual  education  staff  personnel 
in  cultivating  political  sjcills  to  ensure  not  only  program  sun-'ivat;  but  also 
the  survival  of  the  staff  personnel.  The  program  administrators,  for  ex- 
ample, can  provide  employment  opportunities  for  community  people  at 
the  paraprofessional  level  so  that  the  community's  interest  and  stake  in 
program  sur\-ival  increases.  In  those  school  districts  where  there  are  few 
or  no  bilingual-bicultural  teachers  em.ployed.  the  Project  offers  profes- 
sional opportunities  to  bring  into  the  system  professionally  trained  teachers 
Trom  the  target  linguistic  group. 

In  addition,  the  godfather-patronage  system  can  be  extended  to  bring 
regular  school  teachers  and  administrators  into  this  social  network.  Reg- 
ular teachers  in  the  building,  for  example,  can  be  invited-to  attend  bilin- 
gual education  conferences  and  seminars  to  increase  Lheir  awareness  and' 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  bilingual  children.  The  bilingual  program 
staff  person  can  also  make  conferance  attendance  available  to  building 
administrators  as  well  as  to  supplement  his  usually  meager  resources 
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such  as  paner  supplies,  materials,  ditto  fluid,  and  the  like.  Co-optation  of 
th-  principal  is  crucial  because  the  success  or  failure  o.  tlie  program  rusts, 
ir    rce  measure,  with  the  support  he  gives  to  it  (Martmez.  1977a). 

it  ran  be  concluded  that  if  ihis  godfather-patron  role  is  played  with 
articulate  boldness,  the  program  staff. personnel  and  administrators  will 
succeed  in  obtaining  vital  community  support  which  will  g've  them  ma- 
-.euvering  room  when  dealing  witr.  hard-core  bureaucrats  who  feel  threat- 
ened bv  -an  invasion  of  their  "territory."  This  community  support  can  also 
protect' bilingual  administrators  in  the  school  system.  It  must  be  noted  mat 
thev  are  probablv  new  in  the  central  administration  which  is  overwhalm- 
insly  staffed  bv  Anglo  administrators  who  have  been  m  the  district  tor  a 
period  of  time  and  came  up  the  &ureaua-atic  ladder  throrugh  a  series  of 
linkages  and  friendships.  In  the  process  of  continuous  jockeying  and  ma- 
neuvering for  membership  in  the  -in-group"  close  to  the  superintendent, 
an  outsider,  who  in  all  likelihood  is  a  minority  person,  is  hired  to  admin- 
ister the  bilingual  program.  The  COS's  immediate  reaction  is  to  Keep  a 
watchful  eye  to  see  that  he  does  not  gain  power  within  the  administrative 
hierarchv  with'. such  techniques  as  "double-teaming-  hini  to  see  that  all 
decisions  such  as  hiring  of  personnei.  purchase  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment and  the  like,  are  "safe"  decisions  and  do  not  "rock  the  boa  . 

This  condition  places  the  bilingual  program  staff  person  m  a  vulnerable 
position,  leaving  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  Anglo  COS.  Being  new  in  the 
system  or  at.  least  in  that  position,  he  has  not  yet  built  a  network  of  socia 
relationships  with  the  COS  network.  It  is  almost  certain  that  he  does  not 
have  linkages  with  "in-group"  members.  This  places  the  program  staff  in 
possible  jeopardy  and  makes  program  survival  uncertain. 

In  addition  to  the  role  of  godfather-patron,  the  program  staff  personnel 
fparti^ularly  the  diiector)  must  develop  the  ability  to  function  as  a  power 
broKer  because  he  has  at  his  disposal  more  than  the  normal  share  of  re- 
sources such  as  the  fifteen  percent  of  the  total  bilingual  education  program 
budget  which  is  earmarked  for  training.  .       ,  . 

A  prototype  project  training  program  might  include  a  varietVoO  activi- 
ties such  as  co-iference  attendance  and  enrollment  at  a  local  college  or 
university  to  take  courses  in  bilingual  education.  For  tnose  teacners  and 
administrators  who  are  trying  to  upgrade  their  skills,  an  opportunity  to 
get  additional  college  credit  which  can  be  translated  into  a"  'ncrease  in 
lie  pay  increment  is  an  opportunity  which  will  he  cherished  by  all  recip- 
ients. This  gives  the  bilingual  program  staff  person  power. 

U  is  the  elective  use  of  power  which  h.lps  the  staff  personnel  to  develop 
skills  of  power  brokerage.  It  requires  that  the  person  cuUiv.  c;  the  ta  ent 
for  adroit  maneuvering  and  the  a.pacity  to  take  risks  without  fear  of  fail- 
ure This  role,  tenuous  though  it  may  be.  will  enable  the  staff  person  to 
complement  his  role  of  godfather-patron.  It  has  several  charactenstics: 

1.  Personal  Influence.  The  broker  has  the  skill  and  ability  to  Hnk  units  ■ 
and  persons  at  different  levels  in  a  social  network  which  makes 
access  o  higher  status  pe.-sons  difficult  for  those  of  inferior  posi- 
tk>r!slAda.r4.  1970).  It  is  almost  certain  that  in  communities  with 
bilingual  programs,  oarc-nts  and  cominunity  leaders  do  not  have 
access  to  COS  personnel  who  make  decisions  which  affect  their 

2.  .Vfcm^iv'the-.'  •■  '.die.  The  brokerage  system  suggests  that  the  social 
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network  is  static  end  that  there  is  little  upward  mobility  (Adams. 
1970).  For  the  parents  of  bilingual  children,  it  would  seem  lhat  the 
system  remains  static  because  minorities  do  not  have  the  educa- 
tion, economic  status,  or  social  position  as  the  Anglos.  Thus,  the 
power  broker  fulfills  a  vital  function  by  assisting  minority  members 
in  confronting  those  in  superior  status  positions.  The  broker  is  able 
to  place  those  persons  in  an  inferior  status  in  contact  with  those 
•of  a  superior  station.  The  broker  gains  power  every-  time  such  a 
transaction  is  completed. 
3.  Resource  Information.  The  power  broker  has  power  because  he  pos- 
sesses information  (Paine,  1971).  This  information  may  not  nec- 
essarily be  used  in  his  brokerage  role,  but  the  fact  that  he  has 
knowlege  of  the  various  roles  and  ^  functions  of  various  depart- 
ments enhances  that  power.  The  bilingual  program  staff  person  . 
derives  power  from  the  fact  that  he  possesses  information  about 
the  various  functions  of  the  influential  COS  persons  in  school  de- 
partments. Thus,  this  capacity  to  determine  the  real  wielders  of 
power  in  the  central  administration  office  offers  the  broker  the 
opportunity  to  bring  the  influential  oerson  together  with  the  com- 
munity person  or  parent.  The  broker  knows  \yhere  the  power  lies. 

The  calculated  development  and  exercise  if  thVgodfather-patron  anoT 
power  broker  roles  by  the  program  staff  person  will  not  only  help  assure 
program  survival,  but  that  of  the  bilingual  persoi:nel  as  well.  The  articu- 
lation of  these  functions  requires  that  the  program  staff  kindle  the  political 
process  necessary  for  the  formation  of  an  advocacy  group. 

The  "Inside-Outside"  Advocacy  Model 

It  is  suggested  that  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  ensuring  the 
adoption  of  an  educational  enterprise  is'  the  formation  of  an  advocacy 
group  which  will  become  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  seeking  re- 
sources for'  implementation  (House,  1974).  Usually  advocates,  led  by  a 
charismatic  leader,  will  seek  all  resources  possible  to  ensure  survival  of 
the  program.  The  advocacy  leader  may  be  a  school  administrator  or  an 
outsider,  but  all  energies  have  to  be  exerted -within  the  administrative 
structure  for  it  is  there  that  educational  enterprises  succeed  or  fail. 

To  obtain  adoption  and  institutionalization  of  bilingual-bicultural  edu- 
cation programs  in  a  school  district,  the  project  personnel  (particularly 
the  director)  must  assume  an  advocate's  role.  He  can  organize  human  and 
financial  resources  at  his  disposal  to  assist  in  the  institutionalization  pro- 
cess. As  a  leader,  his  success  depends  on  his  willingness  to  boldly  and 
calculatedly  take  the  necfessary  risks  to  impact  the  system.  Thus,  he  be- 
comes an  inside  advocate.. 

It  is  also  postulated  that  an  advocacy  group  must  be  established  outside 
of  the  school  administrative  establisliment.  This  group  should  be  com- 
munity-based and  politically  oriented  so  that  it  can  provide  the  necessary 
pressures  which  cannot  be  exerted  from  the  inside  because  the  bilingual 
education  program  personnel  are  part  of  the  system  and  must  give  loyalty 
and  faithful  service  to  the  system  or  they  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  activities  of  the  program  personnel  may  be 
in  contradiction  to  the  philosophy  of  the  school  district.  It  merely  means 
that  the  actions  of  the  program  staff  may  be  misinterpreted  by  bigoted 
administrators  who  do  not  have  an  understanding  of  bilingual  education 
and  see  it  as  **un-American." 
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The  outside  advocacy  group  should  be  led  by  a  community  person  with 
strong  political  leanings  accentuated  by  a  mixture  of  militancy  and  cha- 
risma which  will  enable  him  to  mobilize  community  resources.  He  stands 
to  gain  from  this  role  because  his  political  power  is  enhanced  by  his  ability 
to  meet  the  needs  oithe  communitv'.  u-    u..  t 

The  fusion  of  these  two  advocates  into  a  meaningful  partnership  based 
on  mutual  commitment  and  trust  is  the  basis  of  the  proposed  "Inside- 
Outside"  Advocacy  Model  which  can  be  seen  diagrammed  in  Figure!. 
The  hierarchial  positions  in  the  pyramid'  show  the  various  levels  of  re- 
sponsibility ranging  from  superintendent  (at  the  apex)  to  supervisors  and 
department  heads.  The  circles  represent  the  various  informal  groupings 
which  form  in  the  bureaucrac%-  and  in  which  some  administrators  ma\ 
have  overiapping  membership.  The  bilingual  education  program  admin- 
istrator is  shown  in  a  lone  square,  denoting  an  almost  certain  lack  ot 
membership  in  the  various  groupings. 

The  rectangle  to  the  right  of  the  pyramid  suggests  the  two  communities 
which  have  been  discussed  above.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  all 
probability,  the  leadership  comes  from  the  EPAC.  .  ur  v,  ^  k<> 

The  success  of  the  model  depends  on  the  relationship  established  be- 
tween the  "inside"  and  the  "outside"  advocates.  This  relationship  imphes 
the  sharing  of  philosophy  and  commitment  to  the  bilingual  education 
concept  which  is  followed  by  the  school  district.  In  fact,  this  team  can 
exert  the  necessary  pressure  to  cause  the  system  to  aaopt  the  bilingual 
concept  shared  by  the  advocates.  For  example,  given  the  community  sup- 
port for  a  maintenance  type  of  bilingual  education  program,  the  school 
svstem  will  be  hard  pressed  to  adopt  it.  =rp  p<: 

'The  "inside"  advocate  possesses  certam  characteristics  which  are  es- 
sential for  the  effectiv^'functioning  of  the  partnership.  They  are  as  follows: 
1  TechnicaJ  KnowJedge.  Because  of  professional  Gaining  the  advo- 
cate  possesses  me  pedagogical  and  methodological  l«ckBr°und  for 
utilization  of  bilingual  education  for  the  training  of  children  of 
HmUed-English-speakin=  ability.  In  addition,  he  is  knowledgeable 
about  the  research  and  literature  in  the  field  which  he  can  use  to 
convince  a  skeptical  administrator  or  parent  .bout  the  benefits  of 
bilingual  education  programs.  .  ,  a 

->  Information  Sharing.  The  advocate  has  muc,  information  regard- 
ing  the  technical  alpects  of  the  program  as  well  as  information  of 
the  political  climate  in  the  central  administration  office.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  COS.  he  should  have  an  accurate  picture  of  the  real 
.  power  wielders  in  the  office  and  who  nas  the  ear  of  Ae  super  n- 
tendent.  Sharing  this  information  with  the  "ou  side  advo^te 
give  the  latter  the  information  on  whom  to  hit  with  poluical 
oressure  It  would  be  ineffectual  if  the  pressure  is  applied  to  some- 
one who  cannot  make  decisions  or  does  not  have  creaibility  among 

3  EducSai  Concept.  The  advocate  must  have  knowledge  of  the 
concent  of  bilingual  education  which  is  to  b^^P  ^.^T'"  alonsSo 
district  Of  particular  importance  is  Knowledge  ot  the  relationship 
o  Wlinoual  education  to  the  regular  school  curriculum,  because 
it  becomes  paramount  in  the  institutionalization  process. 

4  ProfesstonaJ  Competence.  The  advocate  must  be  an  effective  ad- 
mTnSor  and  have  the  credentials  necessarv  to  build  up  a  cred- 
S  utv  among  COS  colleagues.  Once  this  credibility  is  built,  he  will 
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be  listened  to  and  will  be  taken  seriously  whenever  an  opinion  is 

voiced.  .    _  TVio  pHvncate  is  able  to  identify 

5.  Knowledge  0/ District  "f^^ool  distriS  use  ^ 

the  needed  resources  of      school  dismn  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  purpos^  of  the  activ-itiec  such  as 

The  "outside"  advocate  also  possesses  certain  characteristics  which  are 
neisa'for  the  success  of  the  team.  They  are  as  follows. 
Poiitical  Power.  The  advocate^  ^aj^eader  in  t^^^^^^^ 
pclitical  Pow^.^hich  jn  be  J^^^^ted  mto  vo ^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^ 
cians  court  his  favor  and  he  is  able  to  j     ^j^^e.  As  a 

votmg  Usts  which  he  is  ab^  f  P'^Ss  out  °n  the  social  issues 
spokesman  for  the  community  ,      spe^s  ou^o"  ^ 

•  o?  the  dav  and  P^P^'^^Z  pS  Kis  powS  bec^usejf  his 
agree  with  him).  He  has  anainea  pcu  ^Q^munity  members, 
agility  to  deliver  soaa^  '-f^n^  and  is  wXng  to  publicly  attack 
2.  Militancy.  The  advocate  ^;^°^^,^^Vf  businessmen 
or  criticize  °^ff  *\?S°Sc^nrai^^  best  interests  of  the 
for  alleged  pWces  wn^ch  are  conn-aiy  ^  „f  racism,  or 
community.  These  ^^ega^°^  ^V^e  ac^  ^^^^^  headlines 

S  fp-on^usS]^ared  ^  if. 

p^-Kt'Sfoi?atrS%^^^^^^^  is  u..ually  given 

a  hearing  when  he  «ants  on^e.  opportunity  to  e^-ercise 

3.  Constituent-Consumer.  The  advocate  na^^^  ^^ey  .Tian- 

his  influence  in  ^'I'^S^^^^f^'^'^^^ciDTtiOT  An  active  role  ir.  bi- 
date-  community  and  parental  P^°P/^^%utical  power,  thereby 
lingual  education  ^lU  certainly  ennancen    p  ^  consumer 

m^ang  him  a  constiUient  "Jijf',  P^f  f ^  in  the  project.  This  is 
of  the  product  that  is^he  deveb^  P  ^ 

Sb»oSe  wiuTo  ee?rylingTn  his  power  to  "prot«:t" 

the  program.  -.-ivnrate  as  a  community  leader. 

4.  Com.-nunity  Mob'l'^''°"- .^Jf^rrjS  {o  have  a  large  community 
has  the  charisma  and  oFSan'^^f  jflen^  to  na  e       s  ^^^^^^^ 

following.  This  line. 

rgSaS.°-fh^"  m  t^op^po^nunity  to^evote  more  time 

to  organizing  the  community  politically  oriented 

5.  Poiitical  Support  to  Dismrtjhe  advocate^ as^a^P^^^  :y^.^ 

person,  can  give  needed  ^uPPon  to  ine>  districts  dur- 

To  produce  vot  ng  lists  and  mob  1^^ vgers  tor ^cn 

ing  bond  or  mil  age  ^lectioi^.  U  h^  alrea<^^^^  ^^j^^^j 

that  there  is  an  indispensable  interdependence^^^      "outside"  ad- 

SJ^"n  fe%^t\iSe^S''rpo^  sustain  such  an 

interdependence. 
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The  establishment  of  an  "Inside-Outside"  Advocacy  Model  can  assure 
that  the  scliool  system  is  impacted  and  that  it  is  placed  intc  a  posture 
which  will  lead  to  change.  It  is  recommended  that  such  a  model  be  de- 
veloped for  the  purpose  of  implementing  bilingual  education  programs. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  paper  that  the  staff  per- 
sonnel in  bilingual-bicultural  education  programs  must  cultivate  political 
skills  which  will  enable  them  to  bring  about  the  change  of  attitudes  among 
school  district  decision  makers  so  that  programs  will  be  implemented  as 
part  of  the  regular  school  curricula.  It  can  be  postulated  that  such  an 
environment  will  not  be  established  without  the  political  support  of  the 
community-.  Indeed,  it  can  be  further  stated  that  without  community  back- 
ing, the  biiinguai  education  programs  will  falter  and  not  be  successful. 

The  "Inside-Outside"  Advocacy  Wodel  has  been  presented  as  a  vehicle 
which  enables  the  project  staff  personnel  to  assist  in  the  institutionaliza 
tion  of  the  program.  This  model,  if  implemented  as  intended,  will  produce 
positive  results  for  both  the  school  district  and  the  community.  Politics 
has  not  been  completely  accepted  by  most  educators  as  a  viable  process 
to  bring  about  educational  change.  This  is  a  failure  on  their  part,  because 
education  cannot  exist  without  politics.  In  the  fmal  analysis,  however,  the 
prime  beneficiaries  will  be  the  school  children  who  have  a  limited  knowl- 
edge of  English.  This,  then,  makes  all  efforts  worthwhile. 
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TOWARD  A  LANGUAGE  POUCY  FOR  PUERTO  RICANS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES:  AN  AGENDA  FOR  A 
COMMUNITY  IN  MOVEM^ 

National  Puerto  Rican  Task  Force  on  Educational  Policy,  1977: 
A  Sununary  and  Comment  by.Fraiak  Bonilla 

Before  getting  into  the  summary  of  this  tentative  policy  s^tement,  thnre 
are  a  few  points  concerning  its  origins  and  scope  that  should  be  made 
explicit. 

1.  This  is  not  my  document  or  that  of  any  individual  or  a  single  insti- 
tution. It  reflects  a  consensus  achieved  over  nearly  two  years  of  dis- 
cussion among  a  group  with  wide-ranging  backgrounds,  interests 
and  political  perspectives.  The  group  includes  educators,  social  sci- 
entists, lawyers  and  community  activists  from  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munities widely  scattered  around  the  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rico. 

2.  The  group  was  united  by  a  common  reaction  to  the  experience  of 
highhandedness,  tokenism,  indifference  and  resistance  to  reasoned 
argument  among,  federal  officials  and  agencies  charged  with  for- 
mulating educational  policy  and  supportive  research  affecting  our 
communities.  The  common  elements  in  that  reaction  were  th?  deter- 
mination to  maintain  a  united  front  in  rejecting  externally  iriposed. 
short-run  agendas  and  to  take  the  time  necessary  to  thoroughly  think 
through  alternatives  flowing  from  a  sense  of  direction,  needs,  and 
priorities  rooted  in  knowledge  of  ourselves.  The  group  worked  closely 
over  a  half-dozen  intensive  weekends -with  a  part-time  coordinator 
keeping  things  in  motion  between  sessions. 

3.  The  statement  speaks  to  a  situation  that  we  expect  will  be  essentially 
with  us  for  at  least  two  decades  or  so — that  is.  we  are  talking  about 
middle-run  planning  for  a  fifteen  to  twenty  year  period.  We  have 
projected  ambitious,  but.  we  feel,  realizable,  minimal  goals.  The  doc- 
ument addresses  in  the  first  instance.  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United 
States,  inviting  discussion  and  counter  argument.  We  are  also  reach- 
ing out  to  other  Hispanics.and  other  groups  concerned  with  lan- 
guage. We  regard  a  substantial  consensus  within  Hispanic  ranks  as 
a  basic  precondition  to  obtaining  a  fair  hearing  among  a  larger  public. 

4.  It  is  important  to  make  clear  that  we  do  not  approach  this  task  from 
what  have  been  advanced  in  the  planning  literature  as  the  main 
concerns  of  language  planners.  That  is.  we  are  not  intent  on  estab- 
lishing or  protecting  the  primacy.  integrit>^  or  purity,  of  any  language 
or  dialect,  qua  language.  We  do  not  suppose  that  there  are  some 
suprapolitical  definitions  and  solutions  to  language  problems.  Our 
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concern  is  with  language  as  an  essential  tool  and  expression  of  a  ' 
particulr  people's  being'  and  capacity  for  action  m  a  given  historical 
circumstance.  Since  those  historical  circumstances  are  only  parh  1> 
known  and  changing,  our  goals  and  strategies  must  also  be  tentativt 

5.  FinaJr^is  policy  statement  needs  to  be  seen  in  tandem  with  a 
larger  set  of  documents-an  earlier  historical  oyen-.ew  he  Pue^^o 
RiL  language  issue  (Bilingual  Review,  1978.  Nos.  1  and  2).  tuo  ke\ 
apSices  to  the  document  itself  (one  on  data  needs  and  research 
^'e  ecdnd  on  a  program  of  action),  and  lastly  the  conimunity  manua 
for  litigation  on  language  rights  presented  in  this  volume  h^  Manuel 
del  Valle  as  well  as  Attinasi's  report  on  related  ethaolinguistic  and 

OufSSonXttis  now  both  necessary  and  poss^le  to  form^^^^^^^^^ 
lanauase  goah  and  map  some  related  actions  is  based  on  the  foHouini, 
genS  considerations.  First,  by  all  indications,  the  movemen  of  Puerto 
•li^^  to  the  United  States  wilf  continue  at  substantial  levels  over  he 
coming  decades.  This  migration  is  increasingly  dispersed  over  the^Lnited 
Statl  Vlisration  is  now  a  way  of  life  for  many  Puerto  Rica ns  rather  than 
f  s  Sie  iSansforming  experience.  More  and  more  Puerto  Ricans  alter- 
nate  periodt  of  residence  in  various  parts  of  the  U.S.  with  stays  of  varying 
duration  in  I^erto  Rico.  These  patterns  of  alternation  and  circulation  have 
vet  to  be  dos^lv  studied.  In  point  of  fact,  natural  increase  now  adds  more 
o  tie  F^erto  R-ican  population  living  in  the  U.S.  than  does  -g^^^^^^^  bu 
those  born  here  are  also  part  of  the  complex  migration  flows.  Thus,  the 
assuage  needs  and  preferences  of  this  growing  community  are  increas- 
i^dv  oroiS  to  the  national  level  as  a  distinct  dimension  within  a  com- 
p^^'ofpoS  issui  related  to  educafion.  work,  social  planning  and  political 

"s^ndlv.  the  vigor  of  Spanish  as  a  major  ^-^o^^f^^ '^SoaTan' 
U  S  residents  is  evidenced  in  many  ways.  Spanish  is  the  P""^?^-  " 
sua.e  oSer  than  English  learned  and  spoken  in  the  home:  the  Hispanic- 
.    S  community  is'thc  fastest  growing  minority  in  ^-J^---^^.;^^^.^^^ 
Sasing  number  of  important  regional  concentra  ions  The  ^eafii  mation 
fT=Tfnn'l  idpn'itv  bv  Hispanics  lends  an  unparalleled  thrust  to  the  cur- 
rent" ovfmen?1o^r  b  lingual  education  which  is  flowing  over  into  the 
Smation  of  language  ri'ghts  in  politics  (voter  regis^tion  and  baUo^ing)^ 
demands  for  government  services  and  employment  in  both  the  publ.c  ana 
nri^ate  sector  as  well  as  the  mass  media  and  entertainment.  The  legal  and 
in  SionSbie  of  this  linguistic  affirmation  is  gradually  being  consoli- 
dated   nae^ingly.  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  a  practical  necessity  in  ef- 
Se  orgaT4tional  and  institutional  activity  at  every  level  and  it  is  a 
■     conc^eteSTo  a  richly  creative  intellectual  and  political  tradition  that  is 
vorW-widnn  scope.  The  number  of  young,  college-trained  P-ofes-nals^ 
bus  ness  government  and  service  workers  whose  command  of  Spanish  is 
an  Stial  qualification  for  employment  and  job  advancement  .s  also 
g?ov^ng  Spanish  competence  will  remain  a  vital  feature  of  life  in  U.S. 

ThTrT\'?oShourifh[LTin  the  U.S.,  the  Puerto  Rican  community 
hala^^erted  iH'collective  identity  and  sought  to  b^il^  and  ^n^^^^^^^ 
institutions  locally.  Thus  as  the  issues  affecting  Puerto  Ricans  are  tnrust 
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into  the  national  policy  arena,  we  can  expect  that  appropriate  organiza- 
tional bases  will  be  constructed.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  task  force  producing 
this  document  is  only  one  of  many  improvised  structures  meeting  this 
need  in  an  interim  way. 

Fourth,  at  stake  are  not  merely  the  educational  or  language  rights  of 
Puerto  Ricans,  but  also  the  ver>'  fiber  and  legal  foundations  of  politico' 
association  in  the  U^..  and  especially  the  role  of  the  federal  government 
and  courts  in  protecting  the  rights  of  minority  peoples.  \Iore  specifically, 
what  is  at  issue  is  the  content  that  can  be  given  to  such  concepts  as  "iin- 
guistir  or  cultural  pluralism"  with  reference  to  those  minorities  that  are 
racially  stigmatized,  overwhelmingly  working-class  in  composition,  and 
have  a  common  experience  of  colonial  domination  by  the  U.S. 

Fifth,  mass  bilingualism  as  a  late  feature  of  advanced  colonialism,  the 
transnational  movement  of  investment,  and  the  :.iassive  migration  of  work- 
ers from  formeriy  colonized  regions  to  metropolitan  centers  emerges  in 
the  last  two  decades  as  a  new  historical  phenomenon  of  global  import. 
The  Puerto  Rican  case  thus  acquires  added  significance  as  a  particularly 
developed  instance  of  prolonged  language  interaction  and  struggle  within 
an  evolving  and  conflictful  socio-economic  and  political  framework. 

Finally,  the  particular  colonial  situation  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  struc- 
tural forces  that  compel  not  only  migration  or  resettlement  but  a  contin- 
uous circulation  of  population  to  the  United  States  further  complicates 
language  options.  Despite  prolonged  attempts,  the  U.S.  has  not  succeeded 
in  displacing  Spanish  in  Puerto  Rico.  Since  1947,  Spanish  has  been  the 
first  language  of  instruction,  and  there  has  been  de  facto  acquiescence  in 
this  policy  by  the  U.S.  When  Puerto  Ricans  come  to  the  U.S,  however, 
they  must  submit  to  English-only  schooling.  The  denial  of  Spanish  school- 
ing that  has  been  successfully  resisted  in  Puerto  Rico  is  readily  accom- 
plished'in  the  U.S.  Many  adolescents  or  young  adults  return  to  the  Island 
as  linguistic  aliens  in  their  own  country.  Manuel  del  Valle  and  his  col- 
leagues raise  in  their  litigation  manual  some  interesting  questions  about 
the  obligations  of  the  dominant  nation  to  the  language,  and  culture  of  the 
colonized  in  a  situation  of  this  kind.  In  any  case,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  in  Puerto  Rico,  bilingualism  or  language  parity  is  clearly  under- 
stood as  a  code  word  for  the  imposition  of  English. 

What  we  are  saying,  -in  brief,  is  that  our  knowledge  of  demographic 
trends,  the  history  of  Puerto  Rico  and  our  community  in  the  United  States, 
the  constitutional  and  legal  issues  raised  by  the  thrjst  of  linguistic  or 
ethnic  claims  in  this  country,  as  well  as  tiie  changing  configuratio.n  of 
capitalist  production  on  a  world  scale,  all  lead  us  to  believe  that  language 
issues  Will' constitute  a  primarv'  focus  of  policy  contention  in  the  next  few- 
decades.  As  a  community  whose  survival,  may  hang  in  the  balance,  we 
must  strive  for  a  realistic  sense  of  the  full  complexity  of  the  processes 
involved,  and  for  reasoned  judgments  about  desired  outcomes  and  lines 
of  action  within  our  reach. 

Having  brought  into  view  this  larger  context,  we  come  back  to  the  school, 
the  institutional  site  in  which  the  evidence  of  society  s  failure  with"  respect 
to  basic  needs  is  most  compelling.  The  discouraging  figures  on  school 
achievement,  delayed  education  ar.d  dropout  rates  are  recapitulated  in  the 
report.  The  presuiap:ion  that  language  is  the  primary'  factor  be^iind  this 
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failure  has  gained  easv  currency  both  outside  and  within  our  communities. 
However,  ricent  comparative  analyses  of  Puerto  Rican  communi  ies  around 
the  country  suggest  that  economic  and  class  factors,  recency  of  migration 
and  level  of  political  mobilization  are  closely  linked  to  what  our  young 
people  get  from  schooling  in  a  particular  locality.  In  giving  a  high  pr.or..> 
to  the  definition  of  language  g.als  we  by  no  means  discount  the  .impor- 
tance of  other  factors  nor  do  we  claim  primacy  for  language  as  a  solution 
to  educational  problems.  But  it  is  also  clear  to  Puerto  Ricans  tha  the 
languages  tliey  bring  to  the  school  are  looked  dovvn  upon,  shunted  aside 
and  repressed  or  simply  excluded  from  the  teaching  process.  This  realitv 
is  coupled  to  the  widespread  recognition  "that  language  proficiencv  is  not 
only  critical  to  school  success  but  decisively  shapes  our  individuality  and 
commonalitv  as  a  people.  This  helps  to  explain  why  language  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  the  Puerto  Rican  response  to  the  educational  crisis  and  became 
the  central  focus  of  this  committee's  reflections. 
.     There  was  considerable  soul-searching  among  us  as  to  whether  it  made 
any  sense  at  all 'to  formulate  language  goals,  however  tentative,  given  the 
masnitude  of  the  uncertainties  concerning  crucial  questions  and  ine  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  means  at  our  disposal.  The  path  chosen,  which  I  believe 
is  a  sensible  one.  was  to  be  meticulous  about  mapping  areas  of  ignoranct. 
The  long  section  between  pages  nine  and  t^venty-eight  is  largely  a  cata- 
logue of  unanswered  questions,  a  proto-research  agenda  which  may  seem 
ingenuous  and  pretentious  in  its  sweep,  ranging  as  it  does  from  the  most 
basic  queries  about  the  current  speech  of  Puerto  Ricans.  through  a  complex 
chain  of  questions  about  bilingualism  and  learning  as  wel  as  language 
Tnd  identity,  and  on  to  a  review  of  the  legal  grounding  of  language  and 
educationd  rights.  The'^sUeply  we  can  make  to  skeptics  is.  of  course 
SatTn  the  brie'f  span  since  tiie  document  was  written  a  fair  start  h^  been 
made  in  obtaining  some  initial,  empirically  grounded  answers  to  some  of 
Sese  questions.  As  the  other  presentations        elated  pubUcaUons  dem- 
onstrate, we  do  know  more  about  the  Spanish  and  Englis..  that  Puerto 
m^ns  speak.  abo".t  the  natare  of  code-switching,  about  the  practical  and 
symbolic  uses  of  Spanish  in  the  formation  and  projection  of  self  and  group 
identity,  and  about  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  litigation  in  ad- 
vancing language  objectives.  •  ' 

The  following  four  items  constitute  the  statement  of  language  goals  pro- 
posed in  the  document  we  have  been  discussing: 

1  We  propose  that  bilinguality  should  become  a -selfconsciously  ar- 
-  ttailated  Roal  for  our  community  in  the  U.S.  By  .this  we  do  not 

m^n  a  co™ity  with  a  mix  of  English  and  Spanisn  speakers 
but  a  community  in  which  as  many  as  possible  acquire  ^Xfrfp^l 
in  both  languages.  Implicit  in  this  idea  of  bilinguality  is  tiie  ideal 
of  mo&2  tongue  retention  This  means  not  ^^^l^^J^'^X'Z- 
of  Spanish  for  native  speakers  but  the  passing  along  of  botii  ian- 
Buages  to  their  offspring  by  bilingaals. 
o  To  frame  a  policy  means  not  just  to  choose  a  language  but  also 
some  language  standard.  Educationally,  our  goal  should  be  the 
spoken  and  wTitten  command  of  the  standard  dialect  in  Spanish 
Ind  EnRlish  This  does  not  mean  a  downgrading  or  re)ection  of 
oSier  diallSs.  vernaculars  or  linguistic  combinations  in  education 
or  other  settings. 
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3.  Framing  a  polic>-  also"  means  defining  educational  strategies,  es- 
pecially languages  of  instruction.  It  is  here  that  we  see  the  neces- 
sity for  the  greatest  flexibility,  openness  and  sensitivity  to  local 
needs.  It  is  at  this  level  that  constructive  solutions  must  appear  in 
terms  of  the  schools'  use  faprovechamientoj  of  the  language  re- 
sources the  community  brings  to  it  and  the  returns  in  language 
growth  and  vitalization  the  community  can  draw  from,  the  school. 

4.  Such  a  policy  must  project  action  in  extra-school  contexts  and 
institutions  in  ways  that  are  responsive  to  the  richness  of  language 

.  events  and  combinations  already  perceptible  in  expanding  areas 
of  Puerto  Rican  life  (poetry,  theater,  professional  and  organiza- 
tional arenas].  ^ 

A  number  of  questions  to  which  we  do  not  have  satisfying  answers' 
,  commonly  crop  up  in  discussions  of  these  goals,  it  is  important  to  clarif>' 
first  some  of  our  ideas  about  bilinguality.  In  present  conditions,  bilin- 
guality  is  needed  not  only  for  effective  communication  between  members 
of  the  community  and  "the  outside  world,*'  but  also  for  communication 
within  the  community  itself.  Since  our  children  are  already  communicat- 
ing in  multiple  language  forms  (however  misunderstood,  unrecognized  or 
utilized  by  the  schools],  we  have  good  reason  to  be  fully  confident  about 
their  ability  to  acquire  a  full  command  of  two  languages.  In  addition,  we 
are  not  only  interested  in  achieving  bilinguality  (that  is,  schooling  toward 
the  successful  acquisition  of  a  second  language),  but  with  mother  tongue 
retention  the  transmission  from  one  generation  to  another  of  the  first  lan- 
guage of  parents.  The  factors  associated  with  these  two  processes  seem 
to  be  different  but  both  are  necessary  to  an  eventual  stabilization  of  bilin- 
guality. Some  of  the  structural  conditions  that  support  the  expectation  that 
Spanish  will  show  such  staying  power  in  the  U.S.  over  the  next  two  or 
three  decades  have  already  been  mentioned. 

As  regards  the  "standard  dialeas"  of  English  and  Spanish  mentioned 
as  educational  goals  in  item  two,  there  is  also  some  fu2:ziness.  Clearly, 
even  if  this  were  possible,  we  do  not  have  in  mind  the  abandonment  or 
downgrading,  in  our  own  speech  or  in  the  school,  of  all  variants  marked 
by  class,  nationality  or  region.  We  do  recognize  the  need  for  the  school  to 
extend  that  repertoire  of  dialects  to  a  common  form  appropriate  for  more 
generalized  or  formal  contexts.  Since  historically  this  has  meant  the  dog- 
matic imposition  of  the  standard  dialect  of  a  particular  class  in  the  school, 
there  is  naturally  some  apprehension  about  how  the  linguistic  var-^'y  and 
distinctiveness  of  the  community  will  fare  under  any  standard,  ..owever 
formulated. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  further  question,  related  to  item  four,  of 
whether  it  is  possible  to  have  a  language  policy  in  the  absence  of  a  cultural 
policy  or  at  least  a  clear  understanding  of  the  cultural  processes  that  will 
be  building  on  and  revitalizing  tlie  linguistic  practice  of  a  community. 
Once 'again  we  have  to  confess  to  having  only  hazy  notions  about  these 
connections,  but  we  have  been  heartened  by  the  modest  research  new 
going  on  into  the  history-  of  . our  popular  music  and  its  present  place  in 
our  communities,  by  the  vigor,  thoughtfulness  and  principled  awareness 
of  Puerto  Rican-cultural  workers  (poets,  playwTights,  painters,  musicians] 
and  their  ideas  about  language,  and  particularly  by  their  readiness  to  reach 
out  to  young  people  and  children. 
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Merelv  posing  the  idea  of  bilinguality  as  a  sustained  goil  for  our  com- 
munitv'in  the  U.S.  has  raised  an  unprecedented  order  ot  questions,  .^e 
these  Roals  real;  that  is,  practical  and  functional,  or  merely  symbolic?  I  am 
personally  inclined  to  regard  them  as  in  large  part  realizable,  and  in  any 
case..a  clear  ground  for  class  and  national  smuggle  for  many  years  to  come 
Thev  encompass,  moreover,  some  of  the  most  challenging  intellectua 
oroblems  of  our  time.  Approaching  them  .vith  some  senousncss  at  least 
exposes  the  sterility  p.ad  shallouness  of  the  formulas  proferred  to  us  under 
the  banners  of  the  bicultural  and  the  pluralistic.      •  .,    ,  f 

Much  of  the  remainder  of  the  document  is  taken  up  with  sketches  ot 
lines  of  action  and  the  spelling  out  of  minimal  data,  research  and  orga- 
nizational requirements  to  move  forward  with  goals  of^his  kind.  The  ap- 
pendix in  the  data  base,  prepared  principally  by  lose  Hernandez  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  compact  assessment  of  national  data  on  His- 
panics  from  the  census  and  current  population  surveys  to  ntal  statistics 
and  local  school  svstem  records.  The  obstacles,  .political  and  other,  tha. 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  accurate  and  universal  count  even  in  the  forthcom- 
ing 1980  census  are  such  that  Hernandez  includes  methods  tor  locall\- 
c  jtimatini  undercounts  and  a  design  for  self-enumeration.  _ 

The  document,  along  with  some  of  its  companion  pieces,  nas  now  cir- 
culated fairly  widely.  In  a  few  communities  (Boston.  San  lose,  \hlwaukee) 
there  have  been  group  discussions  and  questions  raised  which  liave  in 
part  informed  this  presentation.  Our  principal  preoccupation  has  been  to 
deviseand  begin  to  put  into  place  some  mechanism ■  or  coordina  ed  grass- 
roots discussion  of  the  language  options  before  us.  Much  of  what  we  have 
heard  at  this  conference  suggests  that  the  moment  is  not  propitious.  Over 
and  above  the  ambivalence  about  English,  fear  of  Spanish  has  been  in- 
stilled among  some  parents.  Parental  involvement  in  defining  bilingual 
programs,  we  are  told  on  hard  evidence,  is  no  more  than  ornamen  al. 
Limited  enforcement  of  court  and  legislatively  prescribed  progranis  is  the 
rule  while  the  media  announce  that  the  republic  is  about  to  crumb.e  under 
the  weight  of  language  separatism.  According  to  a  thoughtful  and  in- 
formed linguist.  Roger  Shuy.  in  remarks  at  a  recent  conference  on  language 
planning,  "there  is  no  challenge  to  the  single  language  idea  m  the  U.b. 

these  circumstances  there  would  hardly  seem  to  be  .n^uch  room  for 
"ethnoperspecti-es"  on  the  question,  especially  any  in  which  language 
figures  as  only  one  component  in  a  process  of  social  transformation,  n  a 
recent  discussion  of  this  document.  Camille  Rodnguez  Garcia  of  the  task 
o?ce  was  pressed  to  pinpoint  what  is  new  or  radical  about  the  proposed 
goals  and  approach.  She  alluded  first  to  the  groups'  commitment  to  ex- 
fensive  community^nvolvement  in  the  working  out  of  a  fully-stated  pohcy 
and  program.  More  importantly,  she  noted,  that  the  proposals  are  radical 
because  th^;y  reject  language  oppression  of  every  kind  whether  in  English 
or  Spanish.  "We  have  been  colonized  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  she 
said  In  other  words,  the  classes  that  have  dominated  us.  some  of  whom 
press  monolinguality  in  Spanish  or  English  on  us.  have  no  problems  with 
bilinguality  for  themselves,  and  part  of  their  power  over,  us  rests  on  then 
command  of  language.  She  also  stressed  that  we  bring  no  hangups  about 
language  primacy  or  purity  to  this-work:  code-suitching.  class  or  racia  Iv- 
marked  speech  raise  no  hackles  in  our  midst.  Furthermore,  wp  see  bilin- 
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guality  as  a  key  to  sustainea  unity  as  a  group,  as  a  means  for  reaching  out 
lo  others  who  are  similiarly  situated,  and  as  a  means  for  a  principled 
reaching  beyond  narrow  nationalisms. 

In  dosing.  I  will  say  then,  that  if  "ethnosperspective"  coaveys  to  seme 
of  you  as  it  does  to  me  the  notion  of  a  view  "from  the  bottom"  or  from  the 
restricting  confines  of  an  ethnically  delimited  world,  I  can  only  hope  that 
this  compariero's  breadth  of  vision  may  be  matched  by  those  with  more 
privileged  vantage  points  of  obsen-'ation. 


A  M30WESTERN  COMMUNITY  AND  FTS  SCHOOLS: 

AN  ANALYSIS  (ff  MimiAL  IMAGES  AND  HyTTERACTlONS 

Alfredo  H.  Benavides 

Thp  fnral  Doint  of  the  studv  from  which  this  paper  is  derived  is  the 

rnmmunitv  hbwTchool  policy  affecting  the  Mexican-American  is  deter- 
™by  s^ooTadminisLto^;  and  the  attitudes  expressed  by  the  com- 
muirity  and  school  personnel  toward  each  other. 

In-.portance  and  Significance 

-The  =mDOrtance  and  significance  of  this  type  of  research  is  two-fola, 
Firsf  it  Ts'Sfe  au'Sior-s  thisis  that  the  quality  of  .the  existing  school-com- 
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group,  if  there  is  one:  (5)  grasping  the  variant  meanings  of  symbols 
whicJi  the  groups  involved  are  using,  both  within  oach  group  and  in 
communication  bet\v*een  groups.- 

Within  this  framework,  three  principal  methods  of  investigation  wore 
employed 'm  this  study:  participant-obser\'er.  key  informant,  and  survey— 
open-ended  questionnaire. 

As  a  participant  obser\'er.  the  investigator  actually  participated  in  and 
observed  the  events  described  in  the  study,  since  only  through  this  method 
can  one  gain  the  insight  necessary  to  the  understanding  of.  community 
composition  as  well  as  the  population's  basic  needs  and  problems.  In  order 
to  maintain  proper  perspective  and  objectivity  in  conducting  the  research, 
the  investigator  declined  several  attempts  by  community  members  and 
leaders,  as  well  as  school  administrators,  to  act  as  spokespersorr-for  any 
one  group.  Nevertheless,  the  investigator  was  allowed  to  participate  in 
and  observe  all  meetings  and  communicative  interactions  between  tho 
community  and  the  school  system. 

A  second  feature  of  the  methodology  employed  was  the  key  informant 
method  of  investigation.  Key  informants  were  defined  as  those  community 
leaders  or  members,  school  personnel,  or  social  and  public  w^elfare  agency 
personnel  who.  in  the  course  of  daily  affairs,  .gpssessed  knowledge  of  the 
community  or  its  local  institutions. 

The  enlistment  of  key  informants  was  a  slow  process.  However,  this  was 
accomplished  in  several  ways.  First,  the  investigator  spent  two  davo  per 
week  during  the  initial  phase  of  the  study  (June  1974  to  September  1974) 
interviewing  directors  of  social  service  agencies  within  the  community. 
Through  the  Mexican-American  personnel  in  some  of  these  agencies,  the 
investigator  began  to  discover  who  the  community  leaders  were,  the  social 
DOint  of  community  interaction,  and  other  general  information  about  the 
r.munity.  'ji 

Second,  after  the  investigator  became  known  in  the  community,  he  was 
asked  to  become  a  member  of  the  Latin  American  Club,  the  community^'s 
social  organization.  This  opportunity  was  quickly  accepted  since  the  in- 
vestigator feh  that  through  such  membership  he  could  acquire  more  spe- 
cific knowledge  of  the  Mexican-American  community. 

Another  means  of  establishing  key  informants  came  about  through  a 
fortuitous  circumstance.  In  March  of  1975.  the  fnvestigator  was  offered  a 
research  position  within  a  community  agency  whose  main  function  was 
to  aid  the  Mexican-American  community.  Through  the  au'.pices  of  this 
agency  the  investigator  event^jally  came  to  know  well  all  community  lead- 
ers, many  key  school  administrators  and  teachers,  and  many  agency  di- 
rectors and  personnel.  This  agency  also  brought  the  investigator  into  close 
proximity  to  the  Mexican-American  community. 

Field  notes  were  a  great  asset  to  the  research  endeavor.  .Motes  of  ali 
interviews,  meetings,  and  significant  observations  and  encounters  were 
kept  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  study.  When  note- taking  was  not 
possible  *t  was  necessary  to  rely  on  memory  with  notes  being  recorded 
as  soon  as  possible.  With  time  and  successive  interaction,  it  was  possible 
to  achieve  acceptance  as  a  "semi-resident**  of  the  community.  This  accep- 
tance aided  in  the  enlistment  of  key  informants. 

All  information  provided  by  i^iformants  was  checked  with  other  infor- 
mants when  possible.  There  was  no  evidence  of  having  been  given  inten- 
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tionallv  misk-adins  information  dunng  the  pcnod  "  ^tu^  ;  >h 
confidentialitv  of  informants  was  protected  at  in  c  on  id  " 

places  appearing  in  this  study  have  been  changed  to  ™  ' 
[iality.  The  people  and  events,  however,  represent  real  pooplt  and 

circumstances.  .    ^.  ,      ,  .... 

The  third  and  final  method  of  investigation  employed  i.s  tha  ot  h. 
open-ended  survev  questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  ^vas  aclmuustur.  c  t o 
364  Mexican-AmeriLn  heads  of  households,  by  specia  ly  trained  uUer- 
vil'ers  from  the  community.  The  interviewers  averaged  twenty-one  yea.s 
of  age  and  were  bilingual  (Spanish-Enghsn).  .....       .-o^fnr  fnr 

The  .  vev  questionnaire  was  especially  devisea  by  the  investigator  or 
the  Spanish.-speaking  population^No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  simd^ 
information  from  the  non-Spanish-speakins  P°P"l3^'""-.^'\';f";Vd  Tihl- 
tionnaire  was  aimed  at  obtaining  specifi.  demographic  data  and  oth. 
relevant  characteristics  about  the  Mexican-Americran  community,  bp.c.tic. 
information  was  obtained  in  the  following  areas: 

;.  housing 

income  and  employment  status 
3.  formal  education  and  skill  training 
4   place  of  prior  residence  and  length  of  oresent  residency 
5'  need  and  use  of  social  and  public  welfare  agencies 
6  attitudes  toward  education,  community  schools,  and  social  service 


agencies 


Specific  questions  such  as  place  of  birth  or  any  question  perta.mng  to 
the  citizenship  status  of  individuals  were  purposely  omitted.  This  u as 
done  "order  that  community  members  who  might  have  b-n  illegal  res- 
idents or  undocumented  workers  would  -°"P--^^  ^l^^^ 
few  coses,  information  was  readily  given  and  ^^^/^ed.  The  collec  .0.1  o 
this  data  required  five  and  one-half  months,  from  Apnl  19/ o  to  ^eptembe. 


1975. 


Limitations  ot  the  Study 

There  were  several  factors  which  limited  the  scope  and  '"density  of  the 
studv  One  such  factor  was  that  a  similar  study  was  not  conducted  uith 
the  nomMexican-American  community.  This  tends  to  limit  the  study  in 
?eneralizabn ity  The  findings  cannot  be  adequately  compared  to  non-Mex- 
n^n  Wria^ns  in  terms  of  problems  and  attitudes.  This  limitation,  how- 
err"  mTb?bBUer Seined'  and  perhaps  iustified  by  other  f-tors  wnich 
defined  L  scope  of  the  study.  These  factoi^  were  time,  a  lack  of  money . 
and  also  the  lack  of  qualified  personnel  to  help  in  data  retrie%aL 

Even  with  these  limitations,  it  is  the  investigator's  opinion  that  the  in- 
foSon  derived  from  this  study  is  representative  of  the  problems  and 
atmudes  among  the  Mexican-Americans  of  this  community  and  perhaps 
oSers  like  it  tIs  type  of  research  -iUhopefuUv  show  the  need  fo.  mor^^ 
in  denth  study  within  .similar  communities  and  also  be  of  practical  value 

o  immuniS  people,  educators,  social  and  public  velfare  agency  per- 
sonirnd  othersl-ho  come  into  contact  with 

r^unities  Whatever  the  limitations  and  weaknesses  of  this  study  mav 
rentuaHy  prov.  mbe.  one  should  not  deny  its  value  as  a  practical  attempt 
to  serve  as  one  r  odel  for  further  research  of  this  nature. 
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Coin m unity  History  and  Divt^rsitv' 

Port  Cit\'.  \Lichigan  (pseudonym)  is  a  communit\'  of  approNimately  62.000 
people.  Mexican-AmtTicar.   comprise  approximately  3.700  of  this  total. 
This  study  is  based  on  data  collected  from  1.537  community  Mexican- 
Americans. 

.Although  Port  City  is  essentially  an  industrial  community,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  counties'u'hich  are  hes-:vily  dependent  upon  agriculture  as  an 
economic  base.  This  in  itself  presents  a  paradoxical  view  of  the  existing 
Mexican- American  community.  While  many  residents  of  Port  City  are  ot 
the  opinion  that  all  Mexican-American  residents  arrived  in  Port  City  as  a 
result  of  the  agricultural  migrant  stream,  this  is  not  the  case. 

According  to  Port  City  voter  registration  files,  there  were  "voting-age" 
Spanish-surnamed  individuals  in  Port  City  as  early  as  the  1890s.  However, 
thet first  substantive  movement  of  Mexican-Americans  into  Port  City  came 
just  prior  to  and  during  World  ' War  II.  Contrar>'  to  the  belief  that  these 
early  settlers  were  agricultural  fieldworkers.  these  first  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans were  skilled  and  semi-skilled  industrial  workers  coming  from  a  va- 
riety of  places  such  as  Monterrey  and  Torreon,  Mexico;  Texas,  and  New 
Me.xico.  These  "first"  Mexican-Americans  gained  employment  in  factories 
and  foundries  in  or  within  the  vicinity  of  Port  City. 

According  to  community  sources,  many  of  these  original  Mexican- 
Americans  were  recruited  and  hired  by  the  factories  themselves.  During 
the  manpower  shortage  of  World  War  II.  many  companies  hired  bilingual 
recruiters  to  attract  able-bodied  men  to  work  for  them.  These  workers  were 
many  times  hired  in  Texas.  Mexico,  or  elsewhere  and  brought  to  Michigan 
(with  their  families)  at  company  expense.  Originally,  many  of  these  work- 
ers were  housed  in  company  housing  projects. 

The  importance  of  bilinguality  in  the  industrial  job  market  must  be 
r  d  here.  According  to  Jesus  Garcia,  a  retired  factory  worker  and  com- 
n.  .ity  resident  for  over  forty-five  years,  being  bilingual  was  a  definite 
asset  during  this  time.  By  hiring  bilinguals  who  were  highly  skilled  at 
their  jobs,  the  company  could  promote  them  to  foremen,  and  assign  mono- 
lingual Spanish-speaking  workers  to  tiiem.  In  this  manner,  the  company 
was  able  to  meet  its  labor  demands. 

As  previously^stated.  Port  City  is  surrounded  by  counties  which  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  agriculture.  During  the  early  1900s  and  contin- 
uing to  the  present,  agricultural  fieldworkers  have  always  made  their  way 
to  this  area  for  the  annual  harvesting.  Some  of  these  migrant  families  were 
also  able  to  secure  factory  employment  on  a  permanent  basis. 

More  significant,  however,  is  the  fact  that  a  significant  number  of  mi- 
grants began  settling  out  of  the  migran'  stream  in  non-industr>*  related 
employment.  This  settling  out  process  was  hastened  during  the  1950s  as 
more  farmers  began  using  meclianical  devices  instead  of  fieldworkers.  By 
the  mid-sixties  several  federal  and  state  agencies  such  as  United  Migrants 
for  Opportunity.  Incorporated,  began  to  make  concerted  efforts  to  settle- 
ott  families.  According  to  present  and  former  U.M. O.I.  officials,  these 
settling-out  efforts  were  conducted  in  order  to  provide  more  stability  withir. 
the  migrants'  lives,  and  also  to  decrease  their  numbers.  This  influx  of 
Mexican-Americans  into  Port  City  created  a  need  for  more  jobs  and/or 
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social  service  agencies  to  care  for  jobless  families.  It  also  created  a  division 
within  the  Mexican-American  community. 

The  divisions  created  within  the  Mexican-American  commun.t>  uere 
ultimately  felt  ?t  the  social,  political,  and  econoniic  levels  This  division 
was  due  directly  to  two  differing  groups  of  people  bemg  thrust  together 
and  looked  upon  as  one  and  the  same.  ,        .       ,       .  ■„ 

One  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  original  Nteican-Amencan.  in  Port 
at^•  were  skilled  workers.  As  such  they  were  able  to  secure  factor>'  em- 
Sovment  and  some  measure  of  economic  stability,  ^his  group  mannested 
a  high  degree  of  assimilation  and  later,  acculturation,  into  the  m^insL.  am 
of  Port  Citv  socieK-.  Manv  of  the  second  and  third  generations  of  .h.s  older 
group  of  residents  adapted  q-aite  readily  to  Anglo-Amencan  norms  and 
customs.  There  is  evidence  ofa  high  degree  of  intermarriage. 

Bv  contrast,  the  settled-out  migrant  population  was  .argely  unskilled 
and  took  lower  paving  jobs.  They  seemed  to  cluster  in  a  dilapidated  area 
of  ^own  later  to  be  '^-own  as  "el  barrio".  This  group  also  manifested  a 
high  incidence  of  welfare  recipient/.  The  migrant  problem  was  com- 
pounded annually  as  more  and  more  nugrants  were  settled-out. 

Sociallv,  the  "older"  population  of  Mexican-Americans  looked  upon 
this  "vounger"  populatioh  as  somewhat  inferior.  Typical  comments  were 
made'about  "esc'  gente  corriente".  The  investigator  also  heard  comments 
about  the  ex-migrants'  gruff  and  often  non-standard  Spanish.  . 

Aligh  som'e  of  these  feelings  still  persist  today,  the  animosity  be- 
tween the'  two  groups  has  dissipated  to  a  great  extent.  The  mvest  gato 
speculates  that  tv.o  reasons  exist  for  the  reduction  of  anxieties^  One  is  the 
overall  impact  which 'the  Chicano  movement  of  the  sixties  and  early  sev- 
en £  had'on  the  community  as  a  whole.  It  seems  that  t^^- polUica  Imo.  e- 
ment  raised  the  socio-political  awareness  level  in  many  Mexican- 
Ame-icans  In  a  sense,  thev  began  to  see  that  the  Anglo  treated  them  the 
same  r%a  dless  of  grouD  affihation.  They  still  had  no  political  power. 
Econor^iuy  Ihev  were  still  at  the  lower  levels.  Furthermore,  education- 
ally they  were  still  fighting  an  up-hill  battle. 

The  second  reason  for  the  easing  of  anxieties  was  the  creation  of  the 
Utin- American  Club  in  the  community.  The  Latin- Amencan  Club  became 
ti?  focLTpo^t  of  community  interaction.  Established  in  1952.  the  La  in- 
\meSn  Club  was  first  a  social  organization.  Uter.  in  the  sixties  and 
seventh  it  became  the  focal  point  of  not  only  social  organization  and 
enjoyment  but  political  and  economic  as  well.  The  club  served  as  a  po!  - 
Sl  sounding  board  for  community  members  who  desired  an  active  role 
in  up-grading  and  changing  the  Mexican-American  community. 

General  Characteristics 

It  is  indeed  necessarv  to  familiarize  oneself  witl.  the  general  character- 
istics of  a  given  community  under  study.  Such  information  as  housing 
in  "me.  employment,  and  educational  data  can  help  -  ""de^^^^^^^^ 
community  at  hand.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  gathering  of  th    ty  p.  of 
data  was  essential  to  this  investigators  study.  The  °  '"^.^^^''^^ 
provide  a  representative  view  of  Mexican-Amencan  life  in  Port  Citv^ 

?rom  this  data  it  is  difficult  to  make  definitive  statements  about  Mexi- 
can Americans  in  Port  Citv.  At  best,  one  can  point  to  patterns  and  ten- 
TncTS  vviS  the  communi^.  It  is  these  patterns  and  tendencies,  however. 
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TABLE  1  * 

ANNUAL  INCOME  AMONG  MEXICAN- AMERICANS  iN  PORT  CITY 

Number  of  Respondents 
$5.- JO  or  .jss 
$6,000-57.900 
$8,000-510.000 
Above  SlO.UOO 


TA:3LE  2 

EMPLO^'MENT  STATUS  OF  MEXICAN- AMERICAN 
MALE  HE.ADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

Number  Employable 
Number  Employed 
Number  Unemployed 
Percent  Employed 

Percent  Unemployed   

TABLE  3 

MEXICAN-AMERICAN  HOUSEHOLDS  RECEI\'ING 
PUBLIC  SERVICES  IN  PORT  CIT\' 

Number  Respondents 
Number  Unknown 
Number  Rex^eiving 
Percent  Receiving  Aid 


334 
34.4% 
17.9% 
14.1% 
3  j.5"o 


238 

175 
63 
73.5 
26.5 


35i 
8 

216 
60.6 


that  give  us  the  latitude  for  more  ethnographic  research.  Also,  these  pre- 
liminary findings  help  us  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  nature  of  community 
life. 

The  nature  of  Mexican-American  life  in  Port  City  is  one  of  heterogeneity. 
Although  data  is  sketchy,  there  is  a  definite  sign  of  heterogeneity  in  the 
Mexican-American  community.  One  indication  of  this  is  the  annual  in- 
come for  Mexican-Americans.  If  one  were  to  divide  the  income  categories 
into  low.  middle,  and  high,  the  results  show  that  approximately  one-third 
of  the  population  fits  into  each  category.  Similarly,  the  table  showing  the 
types  of  social  services  utilized  by  \Iexican-Americans  in  Port  City  shows 
a  variety  of  services  being  used. 

Tnis  and  similar  attitudinal  data  collected  by  the  investigator  tends  to 
point  to  problems  in  tlie  community  which  are  varied  in  nature.  This 
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TABLE  4 

-rvocc  HP  siFRVICES  ^ND  WELFARE  RECEIX'ED  BY 


Type  of  Service 
Food  Stamps 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
Social  Seciirit\' 
Direct  Aid 

Unemployment  Compensation 
Nutrition  Services 
Health  Services 
Counseling 
Special  Education 
Adoption  Services 
Family  Planning  Services 

Totals  L 


Number  Utilizinv- 


45 
8 


;j6 
11 
11 

3 

23 
335 


Tcital  Percep.l 


•22.5 
14.2 
12.4 

2.2 
16 

1.3 

9.9 

3 

3 

.8 

6.9 

92% 


TABLE  5 

E^TMATED  VALUE  OF  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  HOMES 
INPORTQTY 


Average  Home  V'alue 
Number  Above  Average 
Number  Below  Average 
Number  Respondents 


■  •  nf  fhi.;  investigator  cannot  be  stressed  enough  in 
point,  in  the  opinion  of  this  '""""S^^"  ,  ^^.3  ^jexican- American  com- 
fenns  of  understanding  ^/J^^  are  4we^  as  a  hornogeneous  popu- 
munity.  Often.  Mexican-Americans  are  vh^^^ 

lation  with  homogeneous  P^°blems.  Thi  many  .^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
and  homogeneous  solutions  to  community  P^^^^  ^^.^ 
data,  as  previously  stated  are  ^^^^'^'^^.^Sr^i^.da^^        to  point 
other  methods  of  ^"^^^''8^''°"  "J'^^^^^^^^^  Mexican-American 
to  a  relatively  J'S^  ^.^J^,"  ^^^^^^^^  in  Port  City 

^°e^tormlcalfy%'or''oTd[rect  welfare  payipents.  or  chronically 

unemployed.  w^^^mf>c  rVifical  ii^'the  study  of  school  and 

The  issue  of  heterog-e.J.  be^omes^^^  ^V^^^^  ^  .^^-^^ 

community  relations  't'^..!"       community  members  the  inves- 

interaction  between  school  4;ch  would  result  in 

tigator  felt  that  an  issue  was  needed-an  issue 
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conflicting  points  of  view  taken  by  the  community  and  the  local  school 
hierarchy.  This  issue  arose  quickly  in  the  form  of  bilingual  education. 
What  follows  is  a  description  of  the  opposing  forces— the  school  and  the 
community — as  they  dashed  head-on  in  what  became  an  extremely  vol- 
atile issue. 

Community  Organization  and  Perspective 

Before  bilingual  education  became  an  issue  in  Port  City,  it  was  generally 
felt  that  Mexican-American  children  fared  badly  in  the  community's 
schools.  One  school  in  particular— King  Elementary— had  a  sizable  Mex- 
ican-American student  population.  King  was  located  in  the  heart  of  "el 
barrio."  Although  other  schools  had  Mexican-America:;  students.  King 
Elementary  had  the  greatest  number,  approximately  twenty-five  percent 
of  the  total  school  population. 

King  Elementary  had  been  a  source  of  discomfort  among  Mexican- 
American  parents  for  many  years.  The  parents,  however,  felt  powerless  to 
make  the  dianges  they  felt  w^ere  needed.  These  changes  did  not  necessar- 
ily mean  bilingual  education.  Rather,  they  were  more  interested  in  making 
the  school  an  attractive  and  enjoyable  experience  for  their  children.  Among 
the  desired  changes  the  paVents  wanted  were: 

1.  more  Mexican-American  teachers 

2.  the  removal  or  dismissal  of  the  school  principal 

3.  the  removal  of  some  teachers  and  school  personnel 

4.  a  general  acknowledgement  from  the  central  administration  that 
they  as  parents  did  matter  and  could  have  input  into  their  chil- 
dren's school 

The  reasons  for  the  desired  changes  were  obvious  to  many  parents.  First 
and  foremost,  their  children  were  not  doing  well  in  school.  Second,  many 
parents  had  been  themselves  the  victims  of  discriminatory  practices  when 
they  had  ji^ended  school  at  King,  and  they  had  seen  no  progress  made  in 
the  school  r^ersonnel's  treatment  of  their  children.  Third,  the  only  Mexi- 
can-American teacher  ever  employed  at  King  had  been  denied  tenure  and 
dismissed  from  the  district  in  1973.  All  of  these  negative  factors  helped 
parents  solidify  their  attitudes  towards  King  Elementary.  These  attitudes 
only  needed  a  spark  to  ignite  them, 

The  spark  finally  came  in  April  of  1975.  Gloria  Steiner  [pseud.],  the 
director  of  the  Mexican-American  agency  for  which  this  investigator  w^as 
conducting  research,  took  it  upon  herself  to  inquire  about  the  possibilities 
of  bilingual  education  in  the  Port  City  School  District.  She  was  fully  aware 
that  the  Michigan  legislature  had  recently  passed  a  bilingual  education 
bill  mandating  bilingual  instruction  in  schools  which  had  at  least  twenty 
limited-English-spe2S:ing  students.  Middle-level  school  administrators  as- 
sured her  that  it  would  be  considered. 

Months  passed  without  any  response  from  the  school  district.  When  by 
August.  Steiner  had  not  received  a  response  from  the  district,  she  began 
to  mobilize  community  leaders  and  members  for  a  direct  confrontation 
with  the  school  district. 

Community  leadership  at  this  time  was  composed  of  "older  generation" 
Mexican-Americans.  This  leadership  aad  been  active  in  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can Club  and  the  community  in  general.  It  was  not,  however,  represen- 
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r  r.  of  Pnrt  Citv  This  would  lat.^r  appear 
tative  of  the  hc'.erogeneous  P-^-;;^"^^^^^ 
to  stifle  community  participation  in  the  b^  nfeua^  ^.^^^^ 

cessful  from  the  state  officials- vieu|poin..  ^,     stations.  The  com- 

The  differences  were  due  '^3'"1>.  ^ p f-d  ehash  stories  of  historical 
tnunitx'  took  the  opportunity  to  ^"^'^'f^/j^j^f  ^^ate  officials.  The  state 
cases  of  discrimination  with  ^.^f^'J^^^^^^^f,  Section  than  on  sto- 
officials  appeared  to  be  more  'n^^Jl^  J^'^Th,  community  ^^■as  able 

n-telling.  However,  the  meetmg  was  b''"f  .  ,  ^^.^^^  gfaje  to  instruct, 
to  vent  some  of  its  frustration  .^"^  ^f^^f^'^tting  resulted  in  the  for- 
advise.and  '"form  the  community  ^-Iso.  th^^^^^  ^^.^^^  j^^^ 

leadership.  weeks  later  and  the  community 

The  second  --^^         ^  eas  the  first  meeting  had  been 

response  was  significantly         '^'^'j"  ^v^i^  second  meeting  drew  only 

district.  The  text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  .        •    u    «^  tu-^^^  nprhans  vou  will  take  the 

U-e  are  writing  this  letter  m^hop^s  tot^P-ha^^^^ 

initiativ 


City  public  schools.  rhildren  o'  Port  Citv  have  been 

historically,  the  Spanf -speak  ng^^^^^^^^^  educaiional  estab- 

either  ignored  or  cornpletely  disillus^onea  oy  lackadaisical 
lishment.  We        also  exfrem^y  conc^^^^^^^^  ^ 
attitude  taken  by       schools  whenever  u  g  ^^^^  evidenced 

lack  of  concern  and  inepUtude  on  benair  oi  ^gral  state 

hv  an  extremely  high  dj°P°"  Lf^-/^Ja^J^,SSg  sLdents  who 
ol  academic  unpreparedness  am°ng  ^F^^'^J'^hP^i  system, 
are  in  or  have  been  in       Port  Ci^  pubUc  sen       >       ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
We  feel  that  the  above  situation  with.  According 

role  models  for  Spanish-speaking  cmldren.oi^^^^^^  there  are  only  two  . 

to  Mr.  Roy  Hart,  -^^f  °'Sing  sSf  o^ov^  570  in  Port  City 
'  atino  teachers  out  of  a  total  /eacn s  ^eptable  situation, 

alone.  We  feel  that  this  '.^^ S'^Sers  are  in  plentiful  sup- 
.In  a  time  when  bilingual  and  bic""uraueac  j^^.^  eaking  "com- 

ply your  failure  to  hire  them  is  taken  oy  me  op 
munity  as  an  act  of  bad  problems  can  be  alleviated  by  a 

Furthermore,  we  feel  that  tnese  pmu  program  must, 

strong  bilingual  and  bicultural  ^uca  W^^^  and 
if  it  is  to  succeed.  b«  dir^^"^  f ,f^temelv  important  due  to  the 
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cational  svstem  fo:  the  first  time.  For  too  io-g  a  period  ot'  time,  these 
values  have  been  systematically  and  consciously  era?ed  trom  ^eir 
minds.  We  will  no  longer  passively  accept  this  form  of  cultural  and 
educational  rape. 

We  hope  you  will  take  this  matter  into  serious  and  quick  consid- 
eration. As  a  Parent's  Advisor\'  C!ouncil  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help 
in  the  creation  of  a  program  such  as  the  aforementioned.  We  have  at 
our  disposal  professional  consultants  to  advise  us.  a' list  of  over  300 
recent  bilingual  and  bicultural  graduates  of  several  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  a  great  desire  to  better  our  children's  education.  We  are 
well  aware  of  House  Bill  4750.  and  of  its  implications  for  the  Port 
Qty  Public  Schools. 

The  time  has  come  for  Port  City  school  officials  to  act  diligently  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  in  creating  a  viable  instructional  tool  for  vjur 
children.  W'e  urge  you  to  contact  us  quickly  so  that  we  may  begin  the 
basic  groundwork  that  needs  to  be  done. 
Sincerely. 

.Alicia  Alvarez.  Chairperson 
Parent's  Advisory  Council 

It  is  important  to  note  that  although  the  letter  is  strongly  worded,  it  is 
written  in  such  a  manner  that  it  seeks  cooperation.  The  parents  did  not 
wish  a  confrontation  with  schoor officials.  Instead,  they  wanted  the  schools 
to  begin  preliminan,'  assessment  for  the  following  school  years.  In  essence, 
the  newly-formed  Parents'  Advisory  Council  v^as  letting  the  school  system 
"off  the  hook"  for  the  1975-76  school  year,  yet  serving  notice  that  com- 
munity action  would  follow  if  positive  steps  were  not  taken. 

Community  reaction  to  the  letter  was  quick  to  surface  because  copies 
had  also  been  sent  to  the  local  media.  Several  community  members  called 
the  local  Mexican-American  agency  to  inquire  about  the  bilingual  issue. 
One  Mexican-American  woman  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  local  newspaper 
and  said  she  was  totally  against  bilingual  instruction  in  Port  City  schools. 
The  school  system,  however,  did  not  respond. 

The  parjnts-'  group  met  a  third  time,  agam  drawing  fewer  people  than 
at  the  previous  meetings.  This  meeting  resulted  in  a  decision  to  formally 
confront  the  school  board  at  its  next  meeting.  This  was  in  September  and 
classes  had  resumed. 

The  dwindhng  numbers  of  parents  showing  up  for  the  Parents'  Advisory 
Council  meetings  had  begun  to,worry  the  group  leadership.  They  realized 
that  their  confrontation  with  the  school  board  must  prove  successful.  In 
light  of  this,  the  leadership  again  invited  state  department  officials,  civil 
rights  officials,  and  agency  personnel  to  attend.  They  also  made  an  effort 
to  attract  more  community  people  to  the  meeang.  Their  strategy  for  con- 
frontation was  also  decided  at  this  time.  It  was  basically  very  simple- 
speak  only  in  Spanish  to  tlie  boa"d  members  and  have  all  communication 
from  them  translated  by  an  interprete.. 

The  confrontation  was  successful.  Board  members  were  amazed  at  the 
'  manner  in  which  the  community  had  communicated  with  Lhem.  Only  two 
factors  spoiled  an  otherwise  perfect  confrontation.  One.  unnoticed  by  the 
board,  was  that  very  few  parents  were  in  attendance.  Although  there  were 
approximately  fifty  Mexican-Americans  at  the  meeting,  more  than  half 
were  agency  personnel  and  students,  state  department,  and  civil  rights 
officials.  At  most  there  were  perhaps  ten  parents  in  attendance. 
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The  second  facto:  was  Ben  Garza  [pseud.],  one  of  the  community  lead- 
ers The  bSrd  directed  that  the  assi  'tant  superintendent  take  the  issue  ot 
b  Ungual  Xation  and  give  it  serious  consideratiop  The  communit 
member  present  saw  this  as  a  victory.  Garza,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not. 
TakTng  Ae  noor,  Garza  threatemKi  that  either  bilingual  education  was  in- 
stiSd  at  once  or  ,:-.icano  chi^ren  would  immediately  boycott  class.^. 
Ga^a  vval  Ignored  both  bv  the  board  and  by  parents  .nd  community 
feaders  in  attendance.  Parents  felt  that  this  type  of  intimidation  had  not 
been  pan  of  the  strategy,  and  if  Garza  had  bothered  to  attend  the  com- 
miiniK-  neetincs  he  would  have  known  this. 

^er  A  s  "o!  d  meeting  the  issue  of  bilingual  education  seemed  to  die^ 
Th^e  was  no  response  from  the  school  admirjistration.  SupposedK^  the 
issue  w^being  "considered."  The  Parents"  Advisory  Council  in M  > 
isfaLded:  that  is  to  say.  they  discontinued  their  meetings,  ^or  all  m  em 
and  purposes  it  seemed  as  if  school  administrators  were  ignoring  the  issue 
and  that  bilingual  education  had  been  placed  on  the  back  burner. 

Thfs  ho  eter.  was  not  the  case.  Communityjeaders.  state  depaj  n  en 
^frr".l-  ^nA  Port  City  school  administrators  held  several  meetings  that 
fa^tn  "the  feSiS  o  implementing  bilingual  education.  Often  these 
m Lings  were^eated  exchanges  of  dialogue  between  the  parties  involved^ 
ThTbilineual  issue  appeared  deadlocked.  Community  leaders  wanted 
losing  Ehan  'll  s'c^le  in.plementation  School  administrators  argued 
that  they  had  p.o  money,  pt  rsonnei,  or  facilities. 

Institutional  Perspective 

Of  onmary  import  '.ce  at  this  point  were  the  attitudes  and  perceptions 
of  ?o^  cTw^chool  aarninistrators.  The  community  had  made  its  demands 
The  law  dealing  with  bilingual  education  was  explicit.  Could  Port  City 
Lhoorofficials  ignore  the  community?  Indeed,  would  they  'gnore  the 
community?  Also  how  did  school  administrators  view  the  problem  and 

VhTse  quitlons°are  necessary  if  one  is  to  understand  the  basic  premise 
frnL  wh?rh  Port  City  school  officials  were  operating.  Basically,  school 
offida^;  wte  ignoSm  of  the  Mexican-American  school  population  within 
AeS  system  This  ignorance  came  to  light  in  several  significant  ways^ 

According  to  sources  within  the  school  administrationMexican-Amer- 
ir^n  ch  Id-en  were  not  thought  of  as  limited-English-speaking.  They  were 
P^t  ccn  fd'ered  to  have  problems  at  all.  The  principal  of  Kmg  Elementary 
oldTe^fnvel  ator  tha't  any  problems  his  school  had  -  d  be  d.ect  |, 
attributed  to  "lower  socioeconomic  class  whites  He  ft  hat  the  mgn 
Senfe  of  poverty  and  divorce  among  "whites"  made  it  difficult  foi 
l^e  r  Sren^o  su^eed  in  school.  He  added,  "since  most  Mex.can-Amer- 
£n  Smi  are  rarelv  broken,  then  most  Mexican-Amencan  children  are 

^l^S^SU^^^  investigator  that  King  had  only  thirty  to  for^.y 
SplSsh-"Smed  students  at  King,  although  the  mvestigator  s  survev 
showed  sixty-two.  He  continued  (Benavides.  19/8:  160-161). 

Only  one  or  two  have  problems  with  English.  VVe  used  to  pair  thet  3 


on  to  evePr'thing.  The  Spanish-speaking  students  hero  have  always 
done  well/They  score  in  the  top  one-half  of  the  class  on  aptitude  tests. 
We  had  one  other  program  here  about  six  or  seven  years  ago — the 
Miami  Linguistic  Prty-fr-  m.  It  failed  miserably  because  nono  of  the 
children  really  need  the  program. 

The  principal  went  on  to  state  that  bilingual  education  was  not  needed 
at  King  Elementar^^  Stressing  that  he  had  always  had  great  cooperation 
from  the  \Iexican-American  community,  (he  neglected  the  community 
picket  line  thrown  up  around  King  when  the  only  Mex.  :an-American 
teacher  was  denied  tenure)  he  stated  (Benavides,  1978:  161): 

It  (bilingual  education)  is  simply  not  needed  here.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  woman  who  is  chairing  the  bilingual  comn^ittee.  or  spearheading 
the  drive  for  it.  is  not  even  Mexican — by  any  means!  She  doesn't  even 
live  in  this  area.  I  think  that  bilingual  education  is  only  an  excuse  to 
hire  people  from  the  outside  because  currently  there  is  no  teacher  in 
Port  Qty  who  is  certified  as  a  bilingual  teacher. 

,  The  principal's  views  were  not  without  support  hom  teachers  and  cen- 
tral ad'ministration.  Several  teachers  felt  that  bilingual  ir-'ruction  was  not 
needed.  One  teacher,  however,  did  support  bilingual  education  and  blamed 
teachers'  attitudes  as  well  as  the  principal's  attitude  on  negative  experi- 
ences with  Mexican-Americans  in  the  community.  This  teacher  also  said 
that  most  Mexican-American  children  at  King  Elementary  did  have  prob- 
lems with  English  and  could  use  some  form  of  help.  This  teacher,  who 
was  responsible  for  tutoring  Mexican-American  children,  stated  that  she 
was  not  allowed  to  work  with  children  who  had  a  C  average  or  better 
academically  or  who  were  not  discipline  problems. 

In  central  administration  the  attitudes  of  many  were  similar.  The  district 
superintendent  never  met  with  parents,  community  leaders,  or  anyone 
having  to  do  with  bilingual  education.  The  assistant  superintendent  who 
was  asked  by  the  school  board  to  take  the  issue  of  bilingual  instruction 
into  consideration,  delegated  authority  to  the  director  of  instruction. 

This  person  did  meet  with  community  leaders  and  state  depanment 
officials  several  times.  These  meetings  v;ere  strenuous  d'.scussions  on  the 
feasibility  of  bilingual  education  in  Port  City.  His  position  never  varied. 
He  stated  over  and  over  that  the  monies  simply  did  not  exist.  At  the  last 
meeting,  over  which  he  presided,  he  was  harangued  by  s^ate  department 
officials  until  he  was  visibly  upset.  According  to  other  sources  in  central 
administration,  at  this  point  he  delegated  responsibility  to,the  dir5?clor  of 
compensatory  education  and  special  programs.  He  was  in  effect  "washing 
his  hands"  of  bilingual  education. 

The  person  inheriting  the  school  district's  "burden"  for  bilingual  edu- 
c?.tion  was  Don  Wrigley.  In  all  of  the  prior  discussions  and  negotiations 
dealing  with  bilingual  education  Wrigley  had  never  been  a  direct  partic- 
ipant. Wrigley.  however,  became  this  investigator's  best  source  of  infor- 
mation about  policy  and  decision  making  within  the  Port  City  school 
administration.  This  relationship  developed  largely  because  WYigley  asked 
the  investigator's  help  in  securing  data  on  Mexican-American  childrei.  in 
the  Port  City  School  District. 

As  previously  stated,  the  bilingual  issue  appeared  deadlocked  >^nd  .lot 
progressing  at  all  in  the  fall  of  1975.  During  the  Christmas  break,  the 


investigator  received  a  call  from  Don  Wrigley.  XVrigley  m  eftec.  was  solic- 
Ttino  anv  kind  of  data  obtained  fmm  the  investigator  s  survey  u-h.ch  rn  ght 
p  o?e  useful  m  .mplementin,  faaingual  education  c:  at  a  ^-mum.^  J^^^^^^ 
ing  that  a  need  existed.  The  investigator  agreed  and  a  meeting  uas  ar 

'""^{^^^e^in^  was  attended  by  ^Vrigl.y  and  the  investigator  only, 
-^'s  meemig  the  investigator  presented  the  fallau;ing  t.  >!.  on  age-grade 
retardation  among  Mexican-American  chilaren  at  king  Llement..r,  , 
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In  his  ovvn  words.  Wrigley  was  ••shocked-  at  the  fig-^res  on  age-grade 


manv  Lati:^  names* 


figure  were  apparently  the  turning  point  for  bilingual  education  in  "Port 
City. 

This  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  ali  was  well  in  the  school  district. 
Wrigley  acknowledged  that  thare  v.  is  still  much  opposit:  n  and  many 
hurdles  to  the  implementation  of  bilingual  education..  Alth  .ugh  Wrigley. 
a  key  figure  in  central  administration,  had  been  won  ove  lo  the  side  of 
the,  communiU',  he  remained  very  pessimistic  as  to  the  final  outcome. 

In  the  many  discussions  and  talks  which  the  ir.vestigator  held  with 
Wrigley.  the  administrator  came  across  as  honest  and  sincere.  Wrigley 
revealed  himself  and  his  colleagues  as  very  fallible  human  beings.  Ke 
expressed  concern  that  the  Mexican-American  community'  felt  that  the 
district  had  never  tried  help  their  children.  He  specifically  pointed  out 
that  the  district  had  hired  a  Mexican-American  aide  at  King  Elementary 
in  1970.  Ke  also  pomted  out  that  he  and  another  previous  administrator 
had  been  responsible  for  the  Miami  Linguistic  Program  at  King.  The  fact 
that  this  program  had  failed  he  attributed  directly  to  the  teachers  and 
principal  at  King.  Wrigley  aclcnowledged  that  the  problems  at  King  Ele- 
mentary were  diiectly  caused  by  teachers  who  "shirked  their  responsibil- 
ities" and  a  principal  witii  "no  guts  in  controlling  his  teachers".  He  went 
on  to  say  that  he  felt  that  tiiere  had  been  a  total  administrative  breakdown 
with  regards  to  King  Elementaiy. 

Wrigley  revealed  another  interesting  side  to  decision  making  among 
himself  and  his  peers.  Wrigley's  initial  non-involvement  in  bilingual  ed- 
ucation meetings  and  his  reluctance  to  join  the  discussion,  stemmed  mai... 
from  a  state  of  unawareness^i^o  the  severity'  of  the  problems  and  fear. 
His  feeling  was  that  if  he.  took  the  responsibility  for  bilingual  education 
and  failed,  it  world  In  essence  reflect  badly  upon  him— both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  superiors  and  the  Mexican-American  community-. 
However,  after  studying  the  information  presented  to  him.  "he  felt  that 
"something  had  to  be  done." 

Wrigley  did  receive  criticism  from  his  administrative  peers.  At  one  meet- 
ing of  elementary  school:  principals  he  was  accused  of  **giving  everything 
away."  His  response  was  that  he  was  concerned  with  kids  and  their  edu- 
cation. It  was  at  this  time  that  Wrigley  was  told  by  the  assistant  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  federal  programming  that  he  had  a  friend  in 
Washington,  D.C.  who  read  bilingual  proposals.  He  uiged  him  to  apply  for 
Title  vn  monies. 

Wrigley  then  used  the  investigators  knowledge  of  the  community  to 
identify  Mexican-American  parents  who  had  children  at  King  Elementary. 
These  parents  were  contarfed  and  meeting  times  we-e  arranged.  None  of 
these  parents  had  been  members  of  the  original  Parents*  Advisory  Coun- 
cil— another  indication  of  the  lack  of  heterogeneous  leadership  in  the 
community.  ^ 

Throughout  this  series  of  meetings  Wrigley's  pessimism  was  still  evi- 
dent. He  emphasized  to  parents  that  no  guarantees  could  be  made  con- 
cerning bilingual  education.  Privately  to  the  investigator  Wrigley  confided 
that  he  did  not  feel  the  proposal  had  a  chance.'  "We  are  not  in  a  high 
density  area,"  he  would  say.  Then  he  would  add,  "but  I  want  the  record 
.  to  show  that  we  are  doing  something  for  this  community." 

In  May  of  1976.  the  investigator  left  Port  City,  having  concluded  his 
basic  study.  The  Port  City  School  District  continued  to  call  the  investigator 
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for  demographic  data  into  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  investigator  learned 
mudi  S  Aat  the  data  ite  had  supplied  to  school  ofnc.als-.n  raw  form- 
had  b^nutitoed  in  their  initial  Title  VH  proposal.  This  proposa.  ^.as 
accepted  and  approved  and  bilingual  education  became  a  reality  m  Port 
Citv  The  community-s  efforts  had  taken  more  than  two  years  before  the  _ 

Tn?urma^;t?important  to  po.nt  out  that  there  appear  to.be  several 
di  "in™d^ndes  and  patterns  which  emerge  from  the  school-con  mu- 
ni  v  relationship.  These  tendencies  and  patterns  can  be  df  ctly  draun 
from  the  nterviews  with  school  officials,  their  meetmgs  with  commumtv 
membe^  and  leaders,  and  the  behavior  and  reaction  of  both  groups  when 
ronfrop.ted  with  similar  problems.  .    •   u  «^k1o 

pfrst  t  appears  that  sdiools  and  school  administrators  have  been  unable 
to  iSfy  specific  educational  problems  among  Mexican-Amer.can  chd- 
drenTn  Port  Citv.  This  gives  the  school  system  the  abel  ot  bemg  un- 
aware "  Also  school  officials  do  not  use  the  institutional  research  capability 
u^thTn  the?  own  system.  Thev  had  to  rely  on  this  investigators  survey 
d  a  for  ?r^  rmIt"on  concerning  Mexican-American  children,  this  same 
vein,  the  schools  also  rely  heavily  upon  community  leaders  '-^o  move 

-  than  likely  are  not  qualified  to  make  professional  educational  needs 

''secoTd' there  is  a  strong  tendency  er-.hibited  by  Port  City  school  admin- 
istotor^  to  react  to  Mexican- American  community  political  pressure  rather 
pTann  ng  aiead  in  a  proactive  manner.  This  reaction  can  be  viewed 
?s  deCental  because  many  times  the  schools  are  reacting  to  individual 
commonl  y  leaders  who  may  not  accurately  represent  the  P^oblems^er- 
ce^tSns  or  attitudes  of  the  community.  As  pointed  out  earlie. .  Mexican- 
T.^eS  in  Port  City  are  diverse  and  heterogenec-  s  in  composition  Jhe 
JommS  leadership,  however.-'is  homogeneous  .n  composition.  1  here- 
commumty  ea         p  ^^^^^^^      represent  the  diversity  of 

ommunitv  sent  mentJ  T^    severely  limits  school  administrators  in  that 
theTsorufions  to  Mexican-American  educational  problems  become  in  and 

°^?:rcliremTxS:°orthis  was  the  issue  of  bilingual  education  in 
Port  ctn  School  officials  decided  to  attempt  unplenajntation  based  on 

Sueed^  based  on  expert  or  P-f-sion.l  iudgm.H.  mimgual  e^^^^^^^^^^ 
became  an  expedient  ahd  inexpensive  political  tool  o  .^ilize  s^aWi^^^^^^^ 
a  troublesome  community.  However  one  :p.es.  •'=■"''^^4^.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
specific  solution  to  a  problem  can  be  decided  upon^  "r^T  school  oS 
that  a  problem  exists.  This  was  something  which  Port  -ity  school  otnciais 

,  never  formally  acknowledged.  ■    j  u,,  thiQ  Qnmmarv 

Three  other  important  variables  must  be  examined  by  this  summary^ 

:?uJ^on  TLfe  variables  appear  to  be  independent  of  each  other;  how- 
JerTany  times  they  indeed  become  -terdependent  thus  creating  m^^^^^^ 
corfusion  as  to  the  nature  and  solution  to  community  and  school  relations. 
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As  previously  stated,  several  key  administrators  proved  to  be  very  fal- 
lible human  beings.  In  essence  they  were  afraid.  Intimidated  by  a  group 
of  angry  parents  and  community  leaders,  they  chose  to  ignore  the  problem, 
procrastinate,  refuse  to  accept  responsibilit\'.  and  finally,  acquiesce.  These 
actions  viewed  from  a  humanistic  point  are  not  totally  incomprehensible. 
Rather,  thev  point  to  a  severe  shortcoming  on  the  part  of  the  school  admin- 
istration and  stafl;  "Why  are  they  afraid?"  we  must  ask.  Could  it  be  that 
they. realize  that  they  do  net  understand  N.  xican-Americans  at  all?  Could 
part  of  this  fear  stem  from  the  notion  that  the  schools  have  not  really  tried 
to  communicate  Vv'ilh  the  Mexican-American  community? 

On  the  other  hand,  community  members  can  also  be  accused  of  being 
human.  They  care  about  their  children  and  attempt  to  articulate  unmet 
needs  as;best  they  can.  The  fact  that  they  are  many  times  unrepresented 
in  school-affairs  is  not  the  total  fault  of  the  community.  For  community 
leadership  to  be  truly  representative  it  must  be  allowed  access  to  the  main- 
stream of  communit}^  life  and  organization.  This  is  something  which  rarely 
occurs  in  minority  communities  and  certainly  was  not  the  case  in  Port 
City. 

Community  leadership  in  Port  City  is  hu...ogeneous  due  to  the  lack  of 
mainstream  opportunities.  Leadership  is  mainly  comprised  of  older  citi- 
zens v;no  have  long  and  established  roots  in  the  community.  In  a  sense. 
^  mainstream  leadership  is  a  closed  society.  Younger  leadership,  thus  cannot 
be  developed,  or  they  abandon  Port  City  at  the  first  opportune  moment. 

The  third  major  factor  is  the  role  of  federal  money  at  the  local  level.  In 
the  final  analysis  it  became  apparent  that  Port  City  school  officials  were 
willing  to  commit  nothing  to  bilingual  education.  In  essence,  all  funding 
had  to  be  external.  How  convenient  for  Port  City  to  be  able  to  receive 
federal  money  to  alleviate  a  social  and  educational  probbm  which  they 
were  chiefly  responsible  for  in  the  first  place.  With  no  sense  of  internal 
"ownership"  of  an  existing  educational  problem,  federal  funds  allowed 
Port  City  to  continue  its  non-proprietorship  and  provided  an  expedient 
means  by  which  to  divest  themselves  of  any  responsibility.  After  all.  these 
administrators  were  scared  and  fallible  human  beings.  They  can  always 
point  to  Washington  and  relieve  themselves  of  any  guilt. 

Anotlier  interesting  side  to  local  federal  funding  is  the  ultimate  impact 
it  has  on  community  leadership  and  interests.  Federal  monies  can  and  do 
alleviate  some  negative  social  conditions.  However,  they  also  create  a 
weak,  uninspired,  and  economically  and  politically  dependent  leadership. 
Although  data  was  not  presented  relevant  to  this  specific  conclusion  (Be- 
navides.  1978:  65-67)  it  can  be  said  that  persons  employed  in  communities 
by  federal  money  are  at  best  marginal  members  of  the  economic  and  po- 
li'tical  mainsixeam.  In  case  after  case,  social  and  public  welfare  employees 
whose  agency  was  heavily  federally  funded,  experienced  a  feeling  of  not 
belonging.  Many  times  these  employees  (who  often  represent  community 
leadership)  inund  themselves  switching  from  job  to  job  and  program  to 
program.  The  impact  this  has  on  the  community  as  a  whole  is  to  create  a 
great  amount  of  skepticism  (Benavides.  1978:  67). 

In  conclusion,  one  can  make  the  following  observations  about  Port  City: 

1.  The  relationship  between  Mexican-Americans  and  the  Port  City 
School  District  is  primarily  negative. 
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■y  There  is  a  lack  of  understanding  among  educators  about  .^texican- 
■■  Sl^ns  in  general  and  a  specific  lad  of  knowledge  with  regard 

3  ra?S!cTdiS"ons?mved  at  by  school  admmistrators  are  often 
motiva°ed^more  by  federal  money  and  politics  than  tne  desire  to 
correct  educational  disadvantage. 

4  MS^American  leadership  is  often  more  concerned  with  the 
imme^rate  employment  impact  federal  monies  have  rather  than 
the  lone-term  benefits  hard  commitments  may  bring^ 

^  Semic  failure,  as  well  as  failure  later  on  in  life.-Snnot  be  .otal  y 
Se^on  schools-it  rriust  be  shared  by  schools  and  community 


alike. 


This  last  point  is  perhaps  in  need  of  explanation.  While  this  studv  mav 
be  nawed  in  many  ways,  the  one  consistent  point  that  surfaces  is  the  lack 
o  unSanding  displayed  by  both  sides  in  the  school-community  strug_ 
g  e  The  community  must  develop  a  more  informed,  more  ar  .culate  and 
more  heterogeneous  leadership.  This  leadership  must  be  able  to  under- 
S  education  and  all  its  benefits  and  shortcomings.  Above  a^l.  however 
i  leadership  must  be  able  to  work  ^^^^t^t 
system.  It  must  be  able  to  make  the  system  work  for  them.  After  all.  it  is 
thp  onlv  svstem  presently  available. 

S^ool  adminiktors  must  also  begin  to  face  reality.  They  under- 
stand  that  what  Mexican-American  parents  desire  for  Iheir  children  is 
succes  -  u^t  like  anv  other  -.vell-intentioned  parents.  Schools  and  schoo 
aSistrltors  must  realize  that  a  common  denominator  solution  does  not 
exiT  for  Mexican-American  children.  Like  any  other  ^^''dren.  Aeir  prob- 
lems are  also  diverse  and  require  diverse  solutions.  To  believe  that  one 
ap^oach-bilingual  education-can  be  a  cure-all  is  being  extremely  nar- 

'°The"ultrr^a°te  benefits  to  both  community  and  schools  rests  with  a  com- 
mon purpose  School  administrators  musi  realize  inat  a  great  part  of  this 
r^sT  o  attempt  to  ensure  success  among  al!  children-by  whatever 
meT.^  Similarly,  communities  must  realize  that  education  per  se  is  no 
Tpa^acea  It  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  recipe  for  success.  Thi. 
success  however,  will  ultimately  depend  on  the  harmonious  working  re- 
lationship established  by  them  and  the  school  system. 
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bujngual  education  program 
fiscal  accountability 


Joseph  O.  Garda 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  threefold.  First,  it  presents  the  results  of  an 
empirical  study  which  assesses  the  impact  of  the  California  Sch"  ^1  Fi- 
nance Reform  Act  (AB  65)  on  bilingual  education.  Second,  it  documents 
the  need  and  establishes  the  rationale  for  a  sound  monitoring  and  account- 
ability system  to  assure  that  school  districts  comply  with  the  legislative 
provisions  in  meeting  .the  educational  needs  of  limited-  and  non-English- 
speaking  (LES/NES)  students.  Third,  this  paper  proposes  a  system  which 
allows  community  members  to  hold  school  district  officials  and  legislators 
fiscally  accountable  for  funds  appropriated  for  bilingual  education. 

Bilingual  Education  Prior  to  AB65 

The  first  successful  legislative  efforts  in  California  to  enact  bilingual  ed- 
ucation programs  began  with  the  enactment  of  AB  2284  in  1972.  The  leg- 
islature appropriated  approximately  $5  million  to  implement  the  new 
Bilingual  Education  Act  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  allowing  California 
public  schools  the  oppoitimity  to  establish  bilingual  programs-^ 

With  the  enactment  of  AB  1329  in  1976  bilingual  education  became  more 
specific  and  demanding.  Whereas  in  AB  2284  bilingual  education  was  op- 
tional for  districts  to  participate;  in  AB  1329  bilingual  education  was  man- 
dated  in  school  districts  where  more  than  the  minimal  number  of  limited- 
and  non-English-speaking  students  existed.  Specifically  AB  1329  required 
California  school  districts  to  offer  bilingual  learning  opportunities  to  each 
limited-English-speaking  pupil  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and  to  provide 
adequate  supplemental  financial  support  to  achieve  such  purpose.^  Under 
AB  1329  bilingual  education  programs  are  required  where  ten  or  more  non- 
English-speaking  pupils  or  fifteen  or  more  limited-English-speaking  pupils 
are  located.^ 

In  1977-78.  bilingual  programs  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  AB  2284 
were  repealed  and  the  programs  operating  pursuant  to  that  act  with  a  fund- 
ing level  of  approximately  S8.6  million  were  subject  to  tiie  programmatic 
provisions  of  AB  1329.  fhoss  districts  currently  providing  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs  under  the  provision  of  AB  2284  will  continue  to  receive 
the  same  level  of  funding  in  1977-78  as  they  were  receiving  previously.  In 
addition,  three  million  dollars  were  made  available  to  schools  via  AB  1329 
and  allocated  pursuant  to  the  funding  provisions  of  that  bill. 

In  1978-79.  for  grades  K-6.  the  funding  of  both  programs  will  combine 
and  allocate  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  AB  1329.  For  grades  7-12, 
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funding  wiU  continue  to  be  allocated  as  it  was  under  AB  2284^  Approxi- 
rn^teh  3123  million  are  available  for  grades  K-12  in  1978-79  for  the  purpose 
of  prodding  biUngual  education  to  LES/NES  students 

There  are  approximately  233.000  limited-  and  non-Enghsh-speakmg  s^^^^ 
dents  who  have  been  identified  in  the  California  public  schools  for  1978-/  9. 
This  is  a  most  conservative  count  of  the  targeted  population  reqmnng  bi- 
lingual education  services.  ,  ^  ,  n  j  f^. 
Approximately  S12.3  million  of  state  bilingua^  funds  ^^^^^  ^li°^^dJor 
crov^ding  bilingual  education  programs  to  an  estimated  41.000  plus  Ltb. 
ESents  who  were  served  during  1978-79^  On  the  avemge^  app^^- 
mately  S300  was  made  available  per  LES/NES  student  served  dunng  19.8-/9^ 
If  aU  233.000  identified  LES/NES  students  were  to  be  sensed  with  Ae  Sl-^3 
milhon.  then  only  S53  per  pupil  could  have  been  spent.  The  S12.3  million 
reoresentsonlv  AB  2284  and  AB  1329  legislative  appropnations. 

Studies  on  "the  costs  of  providing  bilingual  .P"^§^P^ /"j^f:;' 

Mexico-  and  Texas^  show  that  extra  costs  for  providing  bilingual  education 
programs  are  approximately  thirty  percent  above  the  costs  incurred  in  pro- 
SS^ular  ^'ucational  programs.  If  the  average  cost  of  P^-ding  regular 
educational  programs  in  grades  1  through  6  is  approximately  SI  300  per 
pupU  then  L  added  costs  for  providing  bilingual  programs  to  LES/NES 
smdenls  should  be  approximately  S390  per  pupil.  Given  that  the  most  recen 
rZnt  of  LES/NES  pupils  is  233.000  then  the  legislative  appropnation  for 
u^  ng  pefcent'of  identified  need  at  S390  per  LES/NES  pupi  is 
S90  870  000.  The  current  state  legislative  appropriation  earmarked  for  bilin- 
guai  education  programs  is  at  thirteen  pe..ent*  of  funding  total  identified 
LES/NES  Student's  need.  .r-  l  ,   j    -  -^^ 

Given  the  judicial  mandate  stipulated  in  the  L^u  v.  Nichols  deas.on  the 
current  legislative  appropriation  for.bilingual  education  programs  in  meet- 
S^g  tl^lSs  of  L^/NES  stiidents  is  inadequate.  The  Supreme  Court  m 
Lau  V  Nichols  found  that  a  school  district's  failure  to  provide  non-Englisn- 
s^-^ingThidents  with  a  program  to  deal  with  their  language  needs  s  a 
v^ot^on  of  Ti  le  VT  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  To  comply  -th  I^u 
TSichols  decision  school  districts  should  make  provisions  ii^^^ctional 
progr3.ms  in  a  language  understandable  to  each  nor  hrm  ed-Eng  ish^ 
speaking  srudent.  Substantial  increases  in  state  appr.v:  ations  are  required 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  Lau  mandate. 

Impact  of  AB65  on  BiJir.gual  Education 

In  1976  Governor  Brown  recommended  to  the  legislatiir.  that  tu-o  state 
funded  categorical  programs.  Bilingual  Education  and  Edu^tionall>  Dis- 

on'^pSel  ;^'ir77^.ror ^^t  time  state  funds  for  bilingual  educat.o^ 
were  appropriated  through  two  specific  bihngual  education  bills  (AB  2284 
TnTAB  1329)  With  the  enactment  of  the  new  School  Finance  Reform  Act 
of  19^7  (AB  65).  Governor  Brown's  recommendation  was  adopted  and  bi- 
lingu^  education  appropriations  became  a  part  of  the  state  general  a;d  fund- . 
ins  system  :  jr  the  support  of  pnhlic  schools. 

Funds  for  bilingual  education  as  of  luly  1.  1979  are  to  be  allocated  .o 
school  disScts  under  the  Economic  Impact  Aid  (EL^)  formula.  Even  though 
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the  ElA  appropriation  formula  is  an  improvement  over  the  current  Educa- 
tionaUy  Disadvantaged  Youth  (EDY)  formula,  substantial  room  for  improve- 
ment remains  relative  to  achieving  an  equitable  hinding  level  to  mieet  the 
needs  of  LES/NES  students.  (See  Appendix  A  for  a  descnption  of  the  ED^ 
and  EIA  formulas.)  .  . 

A  basic  problem  with  the  EiA  formula  is  the  use  of  economic  catena 
(number  of  AFDC7  and  Orshansky®  students).  Educational  criteria  such  as 
number  of  LES/NES  students,  percent  students  reading  below  grade  level, 
or  students  cumulative  scores  on  standardized  tests  in  the  bottom  twentieth 
percentile  are  better  criteria  and  should  replace  the  current  economic  drivers 
in  the  EIA  formula.  ,  ^.   ,  ^■ 

The  current  EIA  formula  favors  school  districts  with  high  concentration 
of  poverty  children  as  defined  by  AFDC  students  (students  whose  parents 
are  receiving  welfare  payments)  and  Orshansky  students.  The  EIA  formula 
assumes  that  LES/NES  students  are  adequately  taken  care  of  within  the 
poverty  provisions  for  additional  educational  services.  This  is  not  the  case, 
since  LES/NTS  students  whose  parents  are  not  receiving  welfare  payments 
would  not  attract  EL\  funds  to  their  district.  This  inequity  is  obvious  since 
the  need  for  those  hinds  has  been  established  by  the  number  of  LES/NES- 
students  in  the  state.  Economically  disadvantaged  bilingual  students  are 
being  discriminated  against  by  the  inequitable  method  of  allocating  state 
funds  in  meeting  the  needs  of  LES/NES  students. 

^  State  hinds  spedficaUy  earmarked  for  bilingual  education,  e.g.  AB  2284 
and  AB  1329  have  not  been  increased  under  AB  65.  However,  major  revi- 
sions in  AB  65  (to  be  discussed  later)  do  allow  districts  to  utilize  hinds 
under  the' School  ImDrovement  Plan  (SIP)  and  EDY  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  LES/NES  students.  School  districts  requesting  SIP  and/or  EDY 
funds  must  submit  a  plan  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  These 
in  turn  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

If  one  were  to  compare  the  current  state  public  school  finance  legislation 
with  former  school  finance  legislation  relative  to  bilingual  education,  a  ma- 
jor difference  is  noted  in  the  inclusion  of  provisions  for  the  financial  and 
programmatic  needs  of  limited-  and  non-English-speaking  students;  these 
provisions  are  contained  in  AB  65  under  three  components;  (1)  School  Im- 
provement Plan  (SIP).  [2)  Educationally  Disadvantaged  Youth  (ED^l,  and 
(3)  Economiclmpact  Aid  (EIA).  ,  .  i 

A  discussion  follows  providing  a  brief  description  and  in^Piem?."ting 
guidelines  for  each  of  tliese  three  provisions  and  their  impact  on  LLS/NES 
students. 

School  Improvement  PJan 

The  School  Improvement  Plan  is  a  plan  developed  at  an  individual  school 
.which  is  based  on  an  assessment  of  school  capability  to:  (1)  meet  the  edu- 
^catrbnal  needs  of  each  pupil.  [2)  specify  improvement  objectives,  and  (3) 
indicate  steps  necessary*  to  achieve  such  objectives,  including  intended  out- 
comes The  legislative  appropriation  for  implementing  this  program  was 
Sl-^S  million  for  1978-79.  School  district  applications  for  SIP  allocations 
shin  assure  that  they  are  providing  each'  limited-English-speaking  pupil 
with  an  educational  opportunity  equal  to  that  available  to  English-speaking 
pupils-  and  recommend  acceptable  projects  for  approval  by  the  school  board. 
Furthermore  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  ensure 
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that  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  article  supplement  and  do  not 
supplant  categorical  funds  allocated  from  other  local  and  state  sources  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  umited-English-speaking  pupils.^^ 

Funds  claimed  by  school  districts  for  purposes  of  implementing  their 
proposed  School  Improvement  Plan  may^be  expanded  for  the  employment 
of  bilingual/cross-cultural  teachers  and  aides. 

School  districts  must  prepare  and  submit  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  an  assessment  of  the  needs  of  the  limited-English-speakmg  pu- 
pOs  in  attendance  in  the  school.  Based  on  the  needs  assessed,  the  distnct 
shall  prepare  an  application  on  forms  provided  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  The  state  superintendent  will  in  turn  recommend  acceptable 
projects  for  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  allocating  funds  pursuant  to  this  article,  priority  is  given  to, districts 
with  high  concentrations  of  LES/NES  pupils  in  kindergarten  through  grade 
5  The  state  superintendent  shall  rank  all  school  districts  with  LES/NES 
pupils  in  grades  K-6  in  order  of  the  ratio  of  such  pupils  to  all  pupils  in 
grades  K-6  in  the  district.  As  additional  funds  become  available,  districts 
shall  become  eligible  for  funds  based  on  their  ranking  percentage  of  LES/ 
NES  students  However,  once  these  districts  have  been  funded,  districts  with 
high  concentrations  of  LES/NES  students  in  grades  7-12  are  eligible  for 
funds  based  on  a  similar  ratio. 

The  state  superintendent  is  responsible  for  the  administration,  review, 
monitoring,  and  e/dualion  of  tills  program.  A  responsibility  of  the  super- 
intendent thai  is  of  particular  importance  to  language  minority  groups,  is 
3  provision  which  requests  tiiat  a  ''pian  be  developed  to  provide  for  an  ode- 
cuGts  monitoring  of  school  and  sctiool  distnct  compliance  with  the  provisions 
cf  this  orticler''  In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  plan  and  systematic  moni- 
toring the  legislative  intent  will  fail  to  be  implemented.  Consequently,  LES/ 
NES  students  will  not  be  provided  the  educational  opportunities  stipulated 
In  AB  65. 

EducationaJJy  Disadvantoged  Youth 

Provisions  for  bilingual  education  under  AB  65's  Educationally  Disad- 
vantaged Youth  component  are  contained  in  Section  54004.7  which  stipu- 
lated that  the  intradisi-'^  allocation  plan  shall  assure  adequate  support  to 
anv  school  to  prcv'-aa  piograms  appropriate  to  the  educational  needs  of 
Umited-  and  non-En<'.lish-speaking  pupils  as  required  by  the  Chacon-Mos- 
cone  Bilingual  Bicjltu^l  education  Act  of  1976.^=  The  legislative  appro- 
priation for  implerarn*^n;\  ihis  program  was  $118  million  for  1978-79. 

One  of  the  factors  to  dc.  considered  in  determining  the  eligibiUty  of  school 
districts  to  receive  EDY  hinds  is  the  ratio  of  "potential  impact  of  bilingual- 
bicultural  pupils."  Tnis  Sllingual-bicultural  index  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  percent  of  pupUs  b^  d  on  the  1973-74  ethnic  survey  by  the  st^t^vvide 
average  perceniage  of  svch  pupils  for  unified,  elementary,  or  high  school 
districts  OS  aopropriate/^  Ttiis  factor  is  insignificant  when  compared  to 
other  factors  in  the  EDY  fi  nding  formula.  Specifically,  the  bilingual-bicul- 
tura^  'Aiex  is  used  to  .mine  district  eli^biUty  for  EDY  funds  but  does 
r  ol  ;l£-niine  thf  ami  ..  (-f  EDY  hinds  a  district  will  receive.  The  amount 
of  rion-^y  a  d^-Jj-k:t  ^ives  is  primarily  based  on  the  number  of  AFDC 
sUiQr^rits  liT?^     ■•  ■        -t  for  1975-76). 
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School  districts  must  submit  a  plan  to  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction to  receive  funds  for  im.plementing  their  EDY  programs.  AB  65  is 
very  specific  on  the  partiailars  of  the  plan.  The  plan  is  to  include  an  explicit 
statement  on  what  the  district  proposes  to  accomplish:  a  description  of  the 
program  and  activities  des'-^ned  to  achieve  these  purposes:  and  a  planned 
program  of  annual  evaluate  .  including  the  criteria  to  be  used  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  progr^  .1. 

Section  54005  of  AB  65  stipulates  that  "The  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  adopt  regulations  setting  forth  the  standards  and  criteria  to  be  used  in 
the  administration,  monitoring,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  programs 
submitted  for  consideration."^**  This  program  will  become  inoperative  as  of 
july  1.  1979  at  which  time  it  will  become  part  of  the  Economic  Impact  Aid 
program. 

Economic  Impact  Aid 

The  Economic  Impact  Aid  component  of  AB  65  combines  bilingual  ed- 
ucation programs  and  funding  with  EDY  programs  and  funding  as  of  July 
1.  1979.  The, purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  a  method  of  impact  aid 
allocation  which  will  allow  efforts  initiated  under  the  Bilingual  Education 
and  EDY  programs  to  continue  and  expand  so  long  as  need  exists  while 
previously  unser/ed  and  underserved  populations  are  provided  v^rith  ade- 
quate aid.  Most  of  the' programmatic  requirements  of  the  Chacon- Moscone 
Bilingual-Bicultural  Education  Act  of  1976  are  contained  in  the  EIA  program. 

It  is  the  legislative  intent  to  provide  those  districts  receiving  EIA  alloca- 
tions with  "sufficient  flexibility  to  design  and  administer  an  intra-district 
allocation  system  which  reflects  the  distribution  and  the  needs  of  the  needy 
population  and  assures  the  provision  of  services  to  students  traditionally 
^served  by  the  educationally  disadvantaged  youth  programs  and  bilingual 
education  programs.**^^  The  legislative  intent  allows  for  local  district  auton- 
omy  in  meeting  its  unique  educational  needs.  Of  concern  to  the  language 
minority  community  is  the  extent  to  which  the  district  is  exercising  the 
desired  flexibility  in  meeting  the  needs  of  LES/NES  students. 

It  is  evident  by  the  above  that  AB  65  contains  major  provisions  on  bilin- 
gual education.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  provisions  are 
statutory  in  nature  and  at  best  reflect  the  Intent  of  the  legislature.  To  assume 
that  the  intent  of  the  legislature  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter  of  t*;c  law 
is  an  unw*arranted  assumption  and  one  that  needs  to  be  empirically  tested. 
Principle  reasons  for  the  expressed  concerns  about  the  implementation  of 
the  bilingual  education  provisions  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  a  sound  monitoring  system  be  developed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education:  and  that  such  a  plan  be  rigorously  -enforced 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Rationale /or  a  Sound  iVfcniiorirg  and  Accountability*  Svstem  of 
BiJinguaJ  Education  LegisJation 

Given  the  potential  impact  of  AB  65  on  bilingual  education  as  discussed 
above,  it  becomes  imperative- that  AB  65  be  closely  monitored.  Howevei. 
one  is  not  to  assume  that  AB  65  is  a  comprehensive,  all  inclusive  piecs  of 
legislation  that  adequately  addresses  the  needs  of  LES/NES  students;  nor 
does  it  propose  a  model  bilingual  education  program.  On  the  other  hand. 
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AB  65  contains  certain  ass-amnces  and  provisions  for  meeting  the  needs  of 

^^vi^UiT^ool  improvement  Plan  and  Educationally  Disadvantaged 
Yo^A^^ ram  has  appropriated  approximately  S246  539.000  wh.cj  nm>  _be 
Sed^ meeting  the  needs  of  LES/NES  students  dunng  ^^'^-^^-  ^/^ 
nifiS  importa..ce  is  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  state  funds  are  av-a. labk, 
to  to  implement  programs  essential  in  meeUng  the  needs  oi  L^/ 

SFFsmTents.  A  major  accomplishment  of  AB  65  relative  to  bdmgual  ed- 
■!Stior  Is  the  provision  for  LES/NES  students.  These  prov.stons  are  totally 
unknovvn  in  previous  major  school  finance  legislation.  •  ,  .  ci-. 

Apart  from  the  S246  million,  the  Ugisla^  has  also  ^PP^^P"/^^^^^^ 
million  earmarked  specifically  for  bilingual  education  via  AB  2284  and  AB 
13''9  during  1978-79.  ,    ,    .,  -.u 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  charged  by  the  legislature  u-i  J 
the  iporlibiUty  of  adopting  rules  and  regulations  and  setting  forth  s^nd- 
ards  and  criteria  to  be  used  in  the  administration,  momtonng.  and  evalua- 
tiSf  of  such  programs.  In  adopting  such  rules  and  regulations  it  is  imperative 
that  the  intent  of  the  legislature  be  met. 

Three  factors  are  essential  in  the  development  of  a  sound  monitonng 
svste^  for  implementation  of  quality  bilingual  programs  or  LES/N^ 
Su?ents  FiSt.  a  community  network  of  parents  must  be  Jablished  to  see 
th^t  thequality  of  bilingual  programs  are  consistent  vvUh  the  ru  es  and 
^ulatio^  adopted  bv  Ae  State  Board.  Second,  adopted  state  rules  and 
rSatioS  must  be  .-ised  on  model  bihngual  educaUon  program  guidehnes. 
S  ac^T  to  lesal  interpretation  and  analysis  of  state  statutes,  state  pol- 
S^  m  r^d  rlTulatio^is  essential  -^1^^;;^,^^^^^^^^^ 
the  monitoring  process.  Language  minonties        bilmgua  ImemD^^^^ 

the  broader  community  must  take  '^'^'^'^Vthrs;^  stanl 

hiehest  standards  and  best  criteria  be  developed,  and  that  such  standards 
and  Steria  be  sensitive  to  the  cultural,  Hnguistic.  and  educational  needs 
and  SSions-of  the  targeted  populations  the  programs  are  designed  to 

''"Ssuring  that  school  districts  receive  the  required  state  funds  to  ade- 
QuaSrimp^ment  bilingual  education  programs  essential  in  meeting  the 
Ss  of  TeS/NES  students  is  only  one  of  many  major  problems  language 
mity  group  members  have  to  contend  with.  The  other  ma,or  problem 
S  by  language  minority  groups  is  the  development  and  implementation 
of  a  mon  taring  system  to  assure  that  school  dis^cts  are  spendmg  the  ap^ 
proprild  funds  in  providing  adequate,  high  quality  programs  for  uES/NES 

'^ThT  State  Board  of  Education's  rules  and  regulations  should  require  the 

.  jp|^"n2tL  of  o^y  ^ose  s^s^:;-^:^ 
rSbiiv-toS^n^ 

'  SludSce  and  in  some  cases  outright  refusal,  to  meet  the  needs  of  LES 
NE^smdents  by  implementing  quality  bilingual  P^&^^-'^  ^^'J^tTt 
nart  v^  dan^araus  in  that  it  provides  certain  distncts  wth  the  .oophole  to 
Sbverthtlara'd  unfortunately  for  LES/NES  students^  get  away  witli  it. 

The  rules  and  regulations  should  also  require  that  the  best  qualified  staff 
using  t^e^t  matorials.available^be  utilized  in  providing  quality  programs 
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to  LES/NES  students.  Techniques  for  implementing  a  sound  monitoring  sys- 
tem are  also  required  of  the  regulations.  Unless  the  Board's  rules  and  reg- 
ulations require  the  implementation  of  quality  educational  programs  by 
applying  the  highest  standards  to  all  districts,  then  the  availability  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  meeting  the  needs  of  LES/NES  students  is  at  best,  sym- 
bolic and  at  worst,  fraudulent. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  responsibile  for  the  adimnis- 
tration.  implementation,  and  monitonng  of  such  educational  programs  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Beard  of 
Education,  AB  55  also  stipulates  certain  responsibilities  for  the  state  super- 
intendent relative  to  educational  programs  designed  for  LES/NES  students, 
■  A  number  of  the  responsibilities  require  that  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  ensure  that:  (1)  sufficient  bilingual  personnel  are  available  within 
the  Department  of  Education  who  are  familiar,  competent,  and  proficient 
in  bilingual-orosscultural  instruction,  (2)  the  Department  of  Education  per- 
^sonnel  be  sufficiently  trained  to  carry  out  the  legislative  intent  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  LES/NES  student^;,  (3)  an  administrative  unit  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  be  established  which  is  responsible  for  bilingual-bicul- 
tural  educational  prcgrams  and  policies,  (4)  an  annual  evaluation  of  bilingual 
needs  and  progranis  within  the  State  be  developed  for  submission  to  the 
legislature  and  the  governor,  and  (5)  a  pJan  be  developed  to  provide  for 
adequate  monitoring  of  school  and  school  district  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  said  article. 

The  strictest  adherence  to  and  successful  implementation  of  an  adequate 
,  monitoring  plan  by  the  state  superintendent  is  of  utmost  concern  to  lan- 
guage minority  groups.  The  importance  of  this  legislative  mandate  cannot 
be  over-emphasized.  If  the  state  superintendent  fails  to  adequately  monitor, 
review,  and  evaluate  the  school  districts'  performance  and  programs  de- 
signed for  LES'NES  students,  then  the  state  appropriated  funds  combined 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education  rules  and  regulations  have  no  significance 
or  impact. 

Language  minority  groups  and  advocates  of  biiinguai  education  must  take 
the  responsibility  for  bclding  the  State  Board  of  Education  accountable  for 
the  adoption  of  lules  and  regulations  which  assure  quality  educational  op- 
portunities for  LES/NES  students,  and  maintain  fiscal  integrity. 

Furthermore,  language  minority  groups  and  advocates  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation must  take  the  responsibility  for  holding  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  accountable  for  all  of  the  responsibilities  stipulated  in  AB 
65  for  those  educational  programs  designed  for  LES/NES  students.  Foremost 
of  those  responsibilities 'is  not  only  the  development  of  a  plan  for  an  ade- 
quate monitoring  system,  but  the  successful  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  system. 

The  urgency  for  this  matter  is  demonstrated  by  FJores  v.  EJ  Centre  SchooJ 
District,  et  aJ,^'^  a  class  action  suit  which  alleges  that  the  state  defendants'*^ 
continued  to  allow  El  Centru  School  District  to  deny  the  plaintiffs  an  equal 
educational  opportunity.  Specifically  the  case  states  that: 

Defendant  Riles  has  a  dut>^  under  the  California  and  United  States 
Constitution  to  ensure  that  all  students  in  California  school  districts 
receive  an  equal  educational  opportunity,  regardless  of  'heir  race,  ethnic 
origin,  cultural  background,  or  primary  language.  State  defendants  know 
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or  should  know  that  local  defendant,  have  denied  an  equal  educational 
opportunity  to  plaintifis.'* 

The  implications  of  this  suit  strcnRly  suggest  that  th.e  State  Departnient 
rf  Education  and  the  superintendent  of  public  ir^truction  have  .ailed  to 
develop  and  implement  a  monitoring  system  to  account  for  the  hscal  and 
programmatic  provisions  in  assuring  equal  educational  opportunit>'  to  the 

^^n  farge  part,  the  key  factor  in  assuring  that  the  needs  of  LES/NES  students 
be  adequately  met  and  that  quality  educational  programs  be  provided  to 
them,  is  the  <2xtent  to  which  language  minority  groups  can  hold  the  state 
suoerintendent  of  public  mstruction  accountable  for  assunng  that  school 
districts  are  in  compUance  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  s  rules  and 
regulations  via  a  strict  monitoring  system. 

CommurSty  Participation  in  Monitoring  and  Fiscal  Accountabilit}-  of 
BLiinguai  Education  Programs 

A  com=noniy  held  misconception  by  the  public  at  large  co,r^ists  of  the 
fact  that  enacted  legislation  along  with  the  required  funding  suffice  for  the 
successful  implementation  of  that  enactment.  With  particular  reference  to 
bilingual  education  in  California,  there  exist  a  number  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion legislations  (AB  1329  and  parts  of  AB  65)  with  up  to  S258  miUion  to 
implement  biHngual  education  programs.  ^  ,  , 

Visits  to  school  districts  with  concentrations  of  LES/NES  students  reveal 
that  irrespective  of  the  laws  and  funds  available  for  bilingual  education, 
there  are  many  LES/NES  students  whose  educational  needs  are  not  being 
met  Therefore,  one  cannot  assilme  that  bilingual  education  legislation  and 
funding  as  such  provide  the  necessa--y  assurance  that  the  needs  ol  Lc... 
NES  students  will  be  adequately  met  by  school  districts. 

Assurances  that  adeq::ate  programs  for  LES/NES  students  will  be  impl^ 
mented  by  school  districts  officials  can  only  be  made  by  the  communities 
X  in  the  respective  school  districts.  Parents  of  LES/NES  students,  community 
membero.  and  bilingual  education  advocates  must  take  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  monitoring  bilingual  education  programs  and  holding  scnool  dis- 
trict officials  fiscally  accountable  for  funds  earmarkoi  for  such  programs. 
Often  school  district  officials  tend  to  ignore  the  fact  that  parents,  m  es- 
•    sence  the  coi^miunity.  are  taxpayers.  As  taxpayers  they  are  du-ectly  respon- 
'  sible  for  finanalTP^lic  education.  As  taxpayers,  conununity  members 
have  the  right  to  know  how  their  money  is  being  spent  by  school  district 
officials  in  providing  educational  services  to  their  youth.  In  essence,  the 
community  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  how  their  tax^  are  being  spent 
in  the  public  schools.  Unfortunately,  they  are  unaware  of  the  power  they 

^°TvS1tSn5l?%Smunily  group  efforts  have  failed  to  ensure  that  ade- 
quate bilingud  education  programs  for  LES/NES  students  are  provided  for 
Siem  and  that  funds  be  expended  in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner  due 
to  the  follovring  four  primary  reasons:  ^      .  . 

First  community  groups  have  /ailed  to  be  in  a  bai^aining  position  vvith  the 
school  district.  For  example,  if  parents  of  1^/NES  students  requ^t/demand 
a  maintenance  type  of  bilingual  education  program  be  ^"ght  with  a  partic- 
ular curriculum  by  bilingual/bicultural  teachers;  and  school  distnct  offiaals 
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say  no  for  whatever  reasoni*.  such  parents  have  no  real  recourse.  There  is 
little  if  anything  they  can  do  about  it  in  effectively  implementing  their 
demand. 

If  community  groups  are  to  be  effective  ir.  working  with  school  districts, 
they  must  be  able  to  exercise  the-power  necessar>'  :or  school  district  officials 
to  respond  to  their  needs.  Primary  sources  of  power  for  community  groups 
arc  in/ormation,  training,  and  access  to  the  news  media  and  legal  advice. 
^  Community  groups  should  seoire  the  services  of  professionals  in  the  field 
of  education,  partiajlarly  college  professors,  teachers,  and  program  coor- 
dinators. These  people  should  act  as  technical  advisors  and  leave  all  ded- 
sioa  making  to  the  community.  They  should  remain  in  this  advisory  position 
fcr  as  long  as  the  communit>^  feels  it  is  necessary. 

Second,  community  groups  have  usuaJJy  ri^spcnded  to  crises  situations.  Al- 
most always  communit>'  groups  are  forced  co  respond  to  problematic:  situ- 
ations that  require  an  immediate  solution.  Due  to  tiie  urgency  of  the  matter 
and  consequent  pressure  involved,  the  solutions  in  most  instances  result  in 
a  ^'band-aid"  approach.  The  problem-  is  remedied  temporarily  until  the  next 
time. 

Power  in  the  fonr.  of  political  clout  and  legal  muscle  cannot  be  acquired 
through  sporadic  responses  to  crises  situations,  but  must  be  developed 
through  a  well-organized,  well-conceived  program  of  attack  on  clearly  de- 
fined issues. 

Third,  community  groups  have  not  had  dQtaffocts  on  which  to  base  their 
decisions  and  make  sound  evaluations.  By  and  large  school  districts  have 
mastered  the  art  of  not  making  public  information  readily  available  to  the 
public  and  in  particular,  to  interest  groups.  School  district  offidais  know 
quite  well  that  in/ormation  is  power;  something  they  are  not  willing  to  share 
but  keep  almost  at  all  cost.  Consequently,  community  g^-oups  attend  school 
board  meetiiigr  and/or  approach  district  offidais  with  "I  thinks"  and  "I 
feels"  rather  than  "I  know s."  When  asked  to  provide  specific  documenta- 
;tion  or  evidence  relative  to  a  particular  inequit>*  or  problem,  they  have  none. 

it  is  imperative  that  community,-  groups,  with  the  assistance  of  their  tech- 
nical ad-isors.  develop  a  systematic  and  aciunate  method  of  data  collecting 
and  record  keeping  which  parents  can  understand  and  control. 

Eveiy  charge  must  be  backed  by  researchable  and  documented  evidence 
which  indicate  that  an  improper  and/or  illegal  misuse  of  funds  earmarked 
for  bilingual  education  programs  has  occurred. 

Fourth,  cor7:munity  groups  have  jailed  to  systematically  and  comprehen- 
siveJy  pJan.  Due  to  the  fact  that  community  groups  have  mosdy  been  put  in 
a  position  to  react  to  crises  situations,  such  groups  have  lost  sight  of  the  so- 
called  '^big  picture."  They  are  too  busy  (by  design)  v/inning  individual  bat- 
ties  while  simultaneously  losing  the  war.  Communit>^  groups  would  be  wise 
to  engage  in  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  plan  that  would  put  them  in 
control  of  the  situation,  in  essence,  to  be  on  the  offensive  rather  than  on  the 
defensive. 

In  the  development  of  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  plan,  a  co.T^nunity 
awareness  program  must  be  established  so  that  parents  and  other  interested 
commt^nity  members  can  take  an  aggressive  stand  on  any  issues  which  may 
occur  and' be  in  a  position  to  provide  viable  soiuticas  to  documented  ine- 
quitia-^.  A  training  program  should  be  established  to  educate  the  community 
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in  tenns  of  their  rights  and  how  ±ey  can  make  school  distnct  officials 
accountable  to  them.  The  ?choo!  district's  hierarchy  of  power  must  be  clearly 
defined  for  the  parents  so  tl-.at  when  they've  obtained  the  necessarj'  facts 
'and  data  to  challenge  the  school  district,  they  will  be  familiar  not pnjy  with 
the  most  effective  proced'ores.  bat  also,  they  will  know  where  to  apply  he 
most  legal  and  political  pressure  in  order  to  gain  the  most  effective  results. 

A  training  program  for  die  community  should  include  but  not  be  limited 
to"(D  establishing  a  task  force  or  committee.  (2)  defining  the  committee  s 
policies  goals  and  objectives.  [:>■}  identifying  what  data  source=s  the  school 
district  has  and  how  to  obtain  Lhsm  and  use  them.  (4)  defining  Hie  proce- 
•  dures  necessary  to  adequately  researdi.and  document  the  inequities  existing 
uithin  the  district.  (5)  defining  a  nlethod  whereby  the  community  can  pr^- 
ent  their  concerns  and/or  problems  to  the  appropriate  school  distnct  otti- 
cia!(si  and  be  successful,  and  (6)  defining  what  political  and  legal  courses 
of  action  are  available  to  them  as  alternate  options. 

■  In  order  to  assist  efforts  cf  community  groups  to  provide  assurances  tor 
adequate  bilingual  education  programs  and  fiscal  accountability,  the  Cali- 
fornia School  Finance  Reform  Project  has  develop:jd  a  computer  pnntout 
which  lists  crudal  data  relative,  to  bilingual  education  by  school  district  tor 
each  legislative  district.  [See  Appendix  B).  u  i 

Commur-itv  groups  of  tlie  respective  school  districts  can  hold  their  school 
district  officials  accountable  for  the  total  amount  of  earmarKed  funds  re- 
ceived for  bilingual  education.  The  figures  provided  are  offiaal  ana  were 
obtained  from  the  California  State  Department  of  Education.  This  ty-pe  o 
information  is  hardly  ever  provided  to  community  groups  by  school  dismct 

officials.  L  u  f 

Once  community  groups  know  specifically  bow  much  money,  by  ca.^ 
sor^cal  program,  was  allocated  to  the  District,  they  are  then  in  a  position  to 
Isk  such  particulars  as  "How  much  was  expended  for  teachers,  aides,  ma- 
terials etc''-'  The  districts  line-item  subtotals  must  enual  the  grant  to.al 
provided  in  the  printout.  If  per  "hance  the  district's  total  is  less  than  the 
total  in  the  pnntout.  school  distric.  officials  will  be  hard  pressed  to  explain 
the  discrapency.  * 

Summorv 

Ba.ed  on  the  results  of  this  s.t-ady.  the  California  School  Finance  Reform 
Act  has  had  a  major  impact  on  bilingaai  education.  Provisions  for  meeting 
the  needs  cf  limited-  and  non-English-speaking  students  are  contained  in 
AB  65  under  Uhree  different  educational  programs.  For  1978-/9  legi;5lative 
appropriations  approximati^ig  S246  million  are  available  through  prpvision^ 
contained  in  the  School  Improvement  Plan  and  Educationally  D.sadvan- 
taged  Youth  Programs  for  meeting  the  needs  of  Lc'^.'IvES  students. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  must  develop  rules  and  regulations 
to  assure  that  the  needs  of  LES/NES  students  are  met  in  accordance  vsnUi 
the  legislative  pro^/isicns.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  must  be 
held  accountable  for  the  administration,  implementation  and  niomtonng  of 
such  educational  programs  in  accordance  wit]>  tlie  nxles  and  regulations 
adopted  bv  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Furthermore  the  superintendent 
mus't  comply  with  the  responsibilities  stipdated  in  .^B  65  regarding  edu- 
cational programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  cf  LES.'NES  stuoents. 
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Public  school  officials  must  likewise  be  held  fiscally  accountable  for  funds 
they  receive  earmarked  for  bilingual  education.  Parents  of  LES/NES  students 
and  communit>'  groups  must  take  the  primary  responsibility  for  monitoring 
such  programs  and  holding  district  officials  accountable  for  the  right  ex- 
penditure of  such  funds.  Such  groups  are  most  effective  when  they  possess 
the  necessar>'  data  and  engage  in  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  plan.  The 
quality  of  education  will  improve  only  with  a  well-organized,  knowledge- 
able, and  powerful  local  community'  constantly  observing  and  monitoring 
the  individuals  and  agencies  which  decide  the  policy  and  practice  which 
take  place  in  the  schools  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
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ADDENDUM  A 

The  following  equation  illustrates  the  components  in  the  Educationally 
Disadvantaged  Youth  (EDYl  Program  formula: 

EDY.  _  BB^F?^  PT  ^  ^  ^ 

3 

Where: 

EDY,/  =  EDY  entitlements  to  a  district 

BB  =  Index  of  bilingual-bicultural  pupils 
FP  =  Index  of  family  poverty 
PT  =  Index  of  pupil  transiency 
AFDC  =  Number  of  AFDC  students 

c  -  coiist.:nt(in  1975-76.  c  =  $128) 
NOTE:  _BB_^FP-PT^^ 
3  ^ 

The  following  equation  illustrates  the  components  in  the  Economic  Im- 
pact Aid  (EIA)  formula: 

ElA.     BB^iFPj^^  AFDC^OSKY^^ 
'  ~  3  2 

Where: 

EL\/     EIA  entitlement  to  a  district 
BB  =  Index  of  bilingual-bicultural  pupils 
FP  =  Index  of  family  poverty 
PT  =  Index  of  pupil  transiency 
AFDC  =  Number  of  AFDC  studenlf 
OSKY  =  Numberof  Orshansky  St.  aents 

c  =  constant  (1979-80.  c  =  S-HO] 
NOTE:  ^  >  BB  +  FP  -r  PT  ^ 
3 

The  Economic  Imcact  Aid  formula  combmes  the  state  allocations  for 
EDY  and  Bilingual-Bicullural  Programs  (AB  1329).  Besides  obvious 
semantic  change  in  the  names  of  the  allocation  systems  from  EDY  to  EIA 
there  are  three  important  changes. 

Change  #1 

The  first  change  is  the  inclusion  of  the  Orshansky  measure  in  the  driver 
of  the  EL^  equation.  The  drivers  for  the  two  formulas  are: 
Formula     ^  Dm-er 
EIA f new),  AFDC  -^  OSKY 


Under  the  EDY  formula  onlv  those  districts  with  students  whose  parents 
are  receiving  public  welfare  assistance  (AFDC  st^idents)  are  able  to  gen- 
erate entitlements.  The  more  AFDC  students,  the  more  entitlements  the 
districts  are  eligible  to  receive. 
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By  including  the  Oshansky  measure  in  the  EL\  formula,  districts  with 
students  uh^  are  ecciomically  disadvantaged  but  whose  parents  are  not 
necessai  Jy  receiving  public  welfare  assistance  are  eligible  to  receive  en- 
titlements. A  significant  advantage  of  the  EL\  formula  over  the  EDY  for- 
mula is  that,  in  the  EIA  formula  parents  of  students  in  need  of  special 
educr^^onal  services,  i.e..  bilingual  education,  and  who  arc  cconomicaily 
di:.advantaged.  need  not  be  receiving  public  welfare  assistarxe  in  order  lo 
qualify  for  state  categorical  entitlements. 

■  Cha.ige  #2 

The  second  important  change  is  the  reduction  of  tho  lower  limit  of  the 
avp-    =J  of  the  three  indices  from.  1.0  to  .35. 

Formula  Indices 

■;he  sum  of  the  three  indexes  (bilingual-bicultural  pupils,  family  pov- 
erty, and  pupil  transiency)  represents  a  measure  of  the  district's  educa- 
tional need.  There  is  a  formula  to  calculate  each  of  the  three  indexes. 
TTnder  the  EDY  formula  witl.  a  lower  limit  of  1.0  a  total  of  426  school 
districts  received  EDY  entitlements.  Under  the  EIA  formula  with  a  lower 
limit  of  .35  a  to'.al  of  888  districts  will  receive  ELA  entitlements:  The  low- 
erinj  of  the  lower  limit  by  .65  resulted  in  an  increase  of  462  school  districts 
eligible  for  compensatory  education  func.ing. 

Change  #3 

The  third  change  is  the  increase  in  the  constant  from  $128  (1075-76)  to 
S440  (1979-80). 

Formula  Constcni 
EDY  (1975-76)  S128 
EL\  (1979-80)  $440 

The  $312  incrcQfre  is  significant  because  it  goes  well  bevond  the  average 
six  percent  annual  increase  in  all  the  other  funding  caEe^^oriei:. 
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C.OTG0R1QL  FUNDS  FOR  LES:XES  SU'DENTS.  LISTED  BV  CALIFORXiA  STATE  ASSEMBLV  AXl)  SENAIl-;  illSTRKTS 

MARCH  1979 

Qlifotnia  School  Finance  Relonii  Pioitd    Tel:  (;  14]  286-1)692 
San  Diego  Slate  University 
San  Diejo.  California  92182 

Purnose'  In  lisH  of  complaints  that  raonev  appropriated  for  toited-English-SpeakinslNk-English-Spiating  |L1X'XES)  sin- 
e    nS,ng  the  intended  Entity  or      of  neded  services,  we  compiled  the  f  lowing.  Ue  des  ne 
SoTspL  Iv  to  aid  ofter  researchers.  edn>ators'con-.™nily  1-aders.  parents  an  anyone  e  e  who  ,s 
tS  eager  to  act  in  assuring  that  money  alloted  to  help  LESiNES  students  in  fact  does  so  ,n  the  manner 
intended.  If  we  can  do  anything  more  to  help,  please  let  us  bow 

Legislative  District  headings;  For  each  of  Californias  legislative  distriUs  (eighty  assembly  and  forty  senate]  we  print  the  ^ 

following;  z 
I  Official  number  of  the  legislative  district  x 

2.  Name  of  legislator,  I 
I  Political  party  affiliation  of  that  legislator,  and.  j 
4.  Full  address  and  telephone  of  that  legislator's  district  office,  c 

Body  of  the  report  for  each  legislative  district:  Within  each  legislative  district  we  list  school  districts  alphabetically  by  county.  B 

and  for  each  school  district  we  Drovide  the  following;  LirrtUfWvmr  ^ 

1  ADA    Average  dailv  attendance,  i.e.  the  average  number  of  students  attending  that  school  district  for  that  ^ear,  = 

The  total  ADA  for  1977-78  was  4,400,608..  l  '  ^ 

^  LES;NES  The  number  of  Limited-  and  Non-English-Speaking  students  identified  in  that  schoo.  district  for  th.u  year,  ^ 

The  total  LESiNES  students  for  1977-78  was  233,074,  ^ 

3  AB  ^^84  Total  funds  allocated  to  the  school  district  under  AB  2284  |a  state  assembly  bill]  earmarked  speuncaliv  tor  ^ 

bihngual  education.  Total  state  appropriation  for  this  bill  in  1978-79  was  S8,231 ,88i,  : 

4,  AB  1329.  To  Ands  allocated  to  the  school  disLict  under  AB  1329  (a  state  assembly  bill),  earmarked  specificallv  lor  r 

•bilingual  education,  Total  state  appropriation  for  this  bill  in  1978-79  was  S2,861,8o4. 
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5.  SB  iWl  Total  funds  allocated  to  the  school  district  under  SB  1641  [a  state  senate  bill),  earniarked  spedlically  lor 

bilingual  education,  Total  state  appropriation  for  this  bill  in  19;8-79  was  $29.1n(),f)27, 

6.  Title/    Total  grants  to  the  school  district  under  the  Title  VII  bilingual  education  act  (a  federal  act)  sjiecifically  for 

bilingual  education.  Total  appropriations  to  California  under  this  title  in  1978-7!!  were  $:!5,928,87:^, 

7.  Total  B,£.  Total  jtate  plus  federal  funds  allocated  to  the  district,  earmarked  specifically  for  bilini^ua!  idiication,  State 

Funds  plus  federal  appropriations  within  California  for  1978-79  total  $57,179,235, 

8.  HDY  ■  Total  funds  allocated  to  the  school  district  under  AB  65  |a  state  assembly  bill)  that  may,  at  the  district's 

option,  be  spent  in  meeting  the  special  needs  of  LES 'NES  students, 

9.  Title  1    Funds  allocated  to  the  school  district  under  Title  I  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  ediication  act  (FSH.'\- 

a  federal  act]  that  may,  at  the  district's  option,  be  spent  in  meeting  the  special  needs  of  LHS:.\ES  students, 
At  the  end  of  a  given  legislative  district's  section,  totals  for  that  district  appear  for  each  of  the  above  nine  categories.  The 
amount  labeled  "Total  Categorical  S"  represents  the  total  funds,  received  by  all  school  districts  in  the  given  legislative 
district,  which  may  be  spent  in  meeting  the  needs  of  LES/NES  students. 

California  School  Finance  Reform  Project     Date:  june  1979    Page:  82 
AssemH}  District  67     Legislator:  William  Leonard  (Republican) 
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ADA 

LESIN'ES 

AB  2284 

AB  1329 

SB  1641 

Title  7 

Total  B,E. 

EDV 

Title! 

Count)' 

School  District 

77,78 

78,79 

7879 

7879 

7879 

78(79' 

Funds 

7778 

7778 

Riverside 

Alvord  Unif. 

9,566 

218 

0 

0 

50,321 

0 

50,321 

272,571 

343,053 

Riverside 

Banning  Unif. 

2,840 

15 

0 

0 

30,291 

0 

30,291 

193,095 

164.509 

Riverside 

Beaumont  Unif. 

2,524 

53 

0 

0 

16,813 

0 

16,813 

109.014 

102,347 

Riverside 

Corona-Norco  Unif, 

18,478 

855 

102,178 

12,593 

173,939 

242,669 

531,379 

182,729 

299797 

Riverside 

Elsinore  Union  Elem. 

51' 

0 

0 

11.937 

0 

11,937 

64.656 

89.502 

Riverside 

Elsinore  Union  High 

1,255 

■  15 

0 

0 

■  10,556 

0 

10,556 

^  mm 

D/,1// 

59,591 

Riverside 

Hemet  Unif 

7,419 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  0 

0 

0 

136.899 

Riverside 

I'jpupa  Unif  Co.  36 

9,390 

269 

0 

0 

70,359 

0 

70.359 

.381.118 

458,094 

Riverside 

Menifee  Union  Elem. 

241 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Riverside 

Moreno  Valley  Unif. 

6,713 

1.39 

0 

0 

18,505 

0 

18,505 

100,236 

189,128 

Riverside 

Nuview  Union  Elem, 

411 

9 

0 

0 

889 

0 

889 

4.816 

8,973 

ADDENDUM  B  continued 


Riverside     Palm  Sprines  Unif. 

7,802 

288 

Riverside      Perris  Elem. 

!,466 

132 

RivpiNide      Perns  Union  Hich 

1,349 

28 

Riverside     Riverside  Unif. 

24,881 

1,301 

Riverside     Romeland  Elem, 

300 

12 

Riverside     San  lacinto  Unif. 

2,003 

111 

Rivpnside      Val  Verde  Elem, 

862 

58 

San  Bernardino  BarstowUniL 

7,81C 

35 

San  Bernardino  Bear  Valley  Unif, 

2,16: 

1 

San  Bernardino  Gotton  joint  Unif.  Co.  33 

10,839 

3/0 

San  Bernardino  Los  Flores  Elem, 

23 

0 

SanBemardinc  Lucerne  Valley  Union  Elem. 

435 

20 

SanBomardino  MorongoUnif. 

5,02-. 
1,198 

0 

SanBemardinc  Needles  Unif. 

9 

fa 

SanBemardinc  Redlands  Unif. 

10,469 

479 

SanBemardinc  Rim  of  the  World  Unif. 

4,092 

0 

SanBemardinc  San  Bemardin  City  Unif. 

30,831 

2,147 

'SanBemardinc  Victor ^alley  It.  Un.  Hi 

4,190 

0 

SanBemardinc  Yucaipa  joint  Unif.  Co.  3  . 

3,063 

0 

Totals  All  Districts 

181962 

6,614 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  FOR  A  BILINGUAL  COMMUNITY: 
SOME  INSIGHTS  GAINED  FROM  RESEARCH^ 


Andrew  D.  Cohen 

This  paper  deals  with  insights  gained  and  lessons  learned  from  re- 
searching or  not  researching  the  bilingual  community-  that  hosts  a  partic- 
ular bilingual  education  program.  The  writing  of  such  a  paper  provides 
an  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  research  documents  which  in  some 
cases  have  had  only  minimal  circulation.  The  paper  will  deal  especially 
with  research  on  parenial  involvement  in  bilingual  education.  In  actuality, 
there  have  been  few  studies  which  have  compared  parents  of  children  in 
a  bilingual  program  with  parents  of  similar  children  in  a  conventional 
program  on  one  or  more  dimensions  such  a$  language  -use  and  attitudes 
toward  language,  over  time.  In  fact,  a  leading  scholar  in  the  field  was  hard 
put  to  fine  rebeurch  on  parental  attitudes  and  interest  to  cite  in  a  recent 
review  of  litevarore  on  the  social  context  of  bilingual  education.  This  state 
of  affairs  promp':ed  him  to  make  the  following  comment.  "The  area  of 
parental  involvement  in  bilingual  education  is  far  too  crucial  to  the  direc- 
tion and  success  of  such  education  lo  veniain  as  litt'e  explored  as  it  is  at 
the  moment"  (Fishman.  1977:  45). 

Actually,  while  there  is  some  research  on  what  a  bilingual  community 
hosting  a  bihngual  program  knows  about  itself— i.e..  empirical  data  on 
bilingual  language  proficiency',  language  use.  and  attitudes  toward  lan- 
guage—there is  hardly  anything  on  what  the  bilingual  community  knows 
about  billingual  schooling  at  the  outset  or  while  the  program  is  in  oper- 
ation, beyond  certain  global  pronouncement^.  In  reality,  parents  may  well 
"know  something  about  the  characteristics  of  their  bilingual  community 
and  may  well  be  aware  of  certain  features  of  ongoing  bilingual  education 
programs.  However  researchers  have  not  systematically  documented  such 
knowledge,  so  that  much  of  what  is  said  about  community  participation 
in  bilingual  programs  is  anecdotal  in  nature.  Anecdotes  are  without  doubt 
important,  and  need  to  be  collected,  but  they  may  well  be  unrepresentative 
and  thus  do  not  provide  a  sound  basis  for  generalization. 

This  paper  will  deal  with  the  research  that  I  am  aware  of  concerning 
the  relationship  between  parents  and  bilingual  programs.  The  main  pur- 
pose is  to  see  what  the  research  would  suggest  about  the  role  of  parents 
in  formulating  public  policy  on  bilingual  schooling.  Behind  the  question. 
•'What  can  research  findings  contribute  to  parental. role  in  shaping  public 
policy  in  bilingual  education?"  is  the  question."  "What  research  are  we 
willing  to  conduct  and  then  publicly  report?" 
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Before  getting  into  particulars,  it  i.  ''"P^'''"^-^'^        f         h',r  hlv 
mav  be  a  temptafon  to  crit.ci.e  past  researcn  or  the  lack  f  '       h'^^^h  > 
It  is  alwavs  easy  to  indulge  in  hindsight  and  to  suggest  uha  b.l  ngual 
education  Drogranis  should  have  researcm-d.  It  >s  certam  that  no  n 
were  research  toois  tn..T.seh-es  in  an  oa:ly  st^ge  of  f  °P"|f 
were  real  politico-.-motional  reasons  !or  ruK  delvmg  too  deeplv      '  ' 
For  example,  to  obtain  federal  Title  Vn  rund...  ,t  was  '">Pf«\'^;/  ^. 
certain  things  about  the  target  uopui.tion:  tor  example  tha.   ht>  utr. 
dominant  speakers  oV  a  language  other  than  English.  !f  the  facts  u.re 
otherwise,  chancss  of  funding  seemed  hr-itcd. 

Researching  Language  Prori',;ency  cn. 
Language  Use  in  the  Bi.'irgual  Cornmunity 

In  the  earlv  iq/Os.  the  New  York  City  Bilingual  Consortium  conducted 
a  data-gather'-.ng  operalion.  referred  to  as  Project  BEST,  ^vhich  h=»d  as  one 
maior  goal  the  collection  of  detailed  information  about  federally  funded 
bilingual  educaUon  prograrris.  The  Project  BEST  staff  f.rst  gleaned  as  much 
information  ,is  they  could  from  the  project  documents  most  y  proposals, 
and  a  feu-  interini  and  final  yearly  evaluation  reports)  for  12o  Title  \  II 
programs  for  1963  ar.d  1970.  They  sent  these  Pf  1,"^" 
naires  to  the  projed  directors  for  verification  by  the  local  staff.  Onh  t.tt>- 
eight  projects  ifortv-six  percent)  verified  the  questionnaires  by  adding  and 
correctini  infcrrration.  This  already  says  something  about  the  reluctance 
to  sha  e  =niorn-.ation  i.  those  early  years  of  ffderally  funded  bil.ngua 
education.  .Atrior.g  other  things,  there  was  a  fear  that  funds  would  be 

^^Arn'onf  tL'^q-^esticns  that  -.v-.re  asked  of  bilingual  programs  was  ho u; 
the  language  dominance  o^  participants  was  deternuned.  A  full  twenty 
Pe.-c.nt  reported  inferring  dominance  from  surname,  fifty-one  percent  e- 
ported  using  formal  testing,  and  twenty-mne  percent  they  usee  m- 
forna'  measures.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  surname,  the  Project  BEST  st-^ti 
not^  -Since  a  curriculum  designed  for  a  ?'Pa.-'^h-dominam  cM  d  woti  d 
be  inappropriate  for  an  English-dominant  child,  it  is  surp.-  :  g  tha  so 
mam  projects  [twenty  cercent;  used  a  child's  surname  tc  mr.r  his  lan- 
guage dorliinance-  (Shore.  197-1:  "2).  Project  BEST  also  ^---'^ 
Than  half  of  the  verified  prograrr.  were  even  ^^-^''  f^^^^;,; 

so-ioiinguistic  surv-ev  to  find  out  what  languages  v  spoken  .t  home 
and  Lhe  language  proficiency  of  the  speakers.  WhetV ., ^^e  su.-^  eys  were, 
in.  fai;t.  canied  out  is  another  issue. 

Given  this  background,  it  is  perhaps  not  surpns.ng  tha  there  sh..u._a  oe 
CPse=  of  mis^Tiatch  betw-een  the  cumculum  and  the  students.  In 
was^asked  to  conduct  a  comparative  summary-  of  the  evdt^s.icn  o.  ^iy 
Vi:  proiects  in  one  urban  and  two  rural  school  .aistricts  ,n  Northern  Ual. 
tnJa.  all  three  evaluated  by  the  same  set  ot 

survey  was  conducted  at  the  request  of  Consultants  in  !       Eduea  .on  .ne 
curriculum  company  that  was  supplying  these  programs  w-u.,  all  c.ri 
Uum  materials,  except  for  English  reading.  One  of  ij'^^f , , 

learned  upon  making  a  s-ite  visit  to  the  program  m  the  uroan  schoc.  u.s^r.ct 
was  that  fhe  supposedly  Spanish-dominant  students  were  ""abie^to  rope 
with  the  math  curriculum  because  it  had  been  wTitten  for  native  Span..ti^- 
speakers.  As  I  checked  through  the  actual  evaluation  data,  the  tact  emerge,. 
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that  the  majority  of  theser  students  were  English  dominant.  The  way  the 
evaluation  reports  were  -.vritten  ap.  this  fact  was  somewhat  obscured  and 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  statistical  findings,  the  matter  was  all  but 
finessed. 

Yet  the  realilv  was  tnat  across  grade  levels  (one  to  three)  and  acro.ss  tests 
[the  Inter- American  Listeni:r^  Comprehension  Test,  the  Moreno  Speaking 
Test,  the  Peabody  Picture  Xbc^bulary  Test),  the  urban  district  students 
performed  much  lower  on  the  h\  inish  language  version  than  on  the  Eng- 
lish language  version  (Cohen,  1974b).  These  children  lived  in  a  down- 
town environnient.  and  English  was  apparently  spoken  extensively  in  the 
home.  The  other  bilingual  programs  were  located  in  rural  farming  areas 
where  more  Spanish  was  spoken.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  I,  the  students 
in  the  two  rural  districts  also  performed  better  on  the  English  version  of 
the  tests  than  on  the  Spanish  version,  but  their  Spanish  scores  were  con- 
siderably higher 'than  those  of  the  urban  district  children. 

The  phenomenon  of  lower-. nan-expected  performance  on  Spanish  lan- 
guage tests  at  school  occurs  time  and  again,  and  probably  results  from  a 
variety  of  factors,  such  as  ( :  a  desire  to  do  better  in  English  due  to  an 
attitude  that  English  is  more  prestigious.  (2)  a  feeling  that  it  vs  ^innatural 
to  do  such  te.sts  in  Spanish.  (3)  a  lack  of  proper  training  in  how  to  take 
such  tests  In  Spanish,  and  (4)  the  fact  that  in  all  three  cases,  the  Spanli-h 
version  was  a  direct  translation  from  the  English  test,  with  its  cultural  .and 
cognitive  biases. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  reasons  for  collecting  language  proficiency 
and  language  use  data  from  children  in  bilingual  programs  and  from  their 
parents,  besides  the  concern  for  providing  the  appropriate  school  curric- 
ulum. One  major  reason  is  to  determine  how  participation  in  a  bilingual 
program  may  effect  not  only  the  language  use  patterns  of  the  children,  but 
of  their  parents  as  well.  If.  for  example,  a  bilingual  program  is  designed 
to  help  maintain  a  minority  language,  it  is  possible  to  assess  whether,  in 
fact,  the  language  is  being  used  regularly.  Language  use  patterns  in  a 
ianguc:^^e  mainte.'nnnce  oriented  bilingual  program  were  researched  over 
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time  in  Redwood  Citv.  California  (Cohen.  1975.  ch.9).  The  question  v^a. 
asked  whether  children  in  the  program  would  use  Spanish  as  much  sev  .ra 
vears  aftpp  being  in  the  program  as  they  did  at  the  outset  ana  whethe 
thfs  usT^f  Spanish  would  be  greater  than  that  of  comparable  non-pro,ect 

• 'ThfissTe  was  researched  in  th.  following  way.  Forty-five  ican- 
^merican  chiUren  at  three  grade  levels  lone  to  three)  were  studied  ov^ 
aTZ-Te^r  period,  as  was  a  comparable  group  of  forty-five  Me.xican- Amer- 
ican chUdren  receiving  conventional  English-only  schooling  at  a  nearby 
school,  student  language  use  patterns  vvere  measured  in  thr  '  ^^a>s^^hil- 
dren  were  asked  to  report  their  own  language  use  by  domain  and  bs 
interlocutor  at  the  same  time  that  their  parents  were  also  asked  to^  repor 
on  tie  stud;nts-  language  use  pattern,  ^--^a-a  were  collected  ooA  at 
the  becirning  of  the  two-vear  period,  and  at  the  end.  Furthermo...  toward 
Te  or'!  of  the  period,  direct  observations  of  ^^^^^^ents  lari.u.g.  use 
were  obtained  in  four  different  contexts  at  school,  two  within  aass- 
room  setting  (math  and  social  studies/science)  and  two  outs;de  the  class- 
room (lunch  and  playground).  f.„,Hont  rpnnrf 
h'  general  tixe  three  separate  measures  of  language  use  student  report 
parent  report,  and  direct  observation)  all  showed  children  in  the  bilingua 
™  m  for  several  vears  to  be  using  Spanish  more  than  children  not 
oarHciDatins  in  the  program,  and  that  the  students  in  the  bilingual  pro- 
aHer  coming      to'use  Spanish  more  than  English,  whereas  cmidren 
fn  the  comparison  group  were  using  English  -o-^^^^.^^^^'^'bl^t! 
finding  illustrates  how  language  use  data  can  speak  to  the  effects  ot  b.lir. 
gual  schooling  with  regard  to  minority  language  maintenance. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  language  use  :s  through  the  effec  s  the.  a 
bilYngual  proiect  may  have  on  ;am,iy  language  use  patterns.  In  the  ^^d; 
wood  Citv  study,  the  children  who  had  been  in  tne  program  for  t^^ee  years 
he  pilot  group)  reported  that  other  iamiiy  memoers  (parents  and  siblings) 
used  gnificantly  more  Spanish  with  them  than  comparison  students  re- 
ported  lhdr  families  doing  (even  after  adjusting  "^^atistically  or  inU  ai 
differences  between  the  bilingual  and  comi:ariscn  students)  (Cohen, 
.?975  221)  As  participation  in  the  program  seems  to  have  Simula  ed  stu- 
dent to  use  more  Spanish  at  home,  family  members  responded  to  then-. 

TiLWs'a  bifiSSl  P^og:.am  can  inHuence  language  use  pat^^^^^^^^^ 
so  language  use  patterns  can  influence  language  ach.evsment  at  s.  hool. 
As  part  of  an  evaluation  of  bilingual  programs  in  down.state  I'l'nois.  pa^ 
fen^^l  reports  of  language  use  patterns  of  140  third  giadKS  vv^e  reUed 
to  the  students-  Spanish  and  English  language  ^^f^^^r^'^^J. 
Basic  Experiences),  using  tho  stabstical  procedure  O'  -^"^.y.-^  of  covan 
ance.  It  was  found  that  students  who  spoke  Spanish  a.  home  also  aid 
better  on  the  Spanish  version  of  the. test  and  that  studerits  ^vho  d-d  not 
soeak  Spanish  to  their  mother  pertormed  poorly  on  this  Spanish  version 
Jcohen  &  Rodriguez-Brown.  1977:  .n  press).  In  this  analysis,  there  were 
variable  from  children  in  a  comparison  group  to  permit  even 
ILnta  ^el  a t  mtnt  concer^^^  the  role  of  bilingual  schooling  in  language 
use  panems.  Such  a  research  design  would  have  been  particularly  rele- 
•      "rnt  in  Illinois  since  at  the  time  of  the  study,  the  state  endorsed  a  tran- 
sTonal  rather  than  a  maintenance  oriented  approach  to  bilingual  education. 
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The  emphasis  was  on  giving  the  students  only  enough  bilingual  schooling 
{maximum  three  years)  so  that  they  could  function  in  English.  Such  an 
approach  might  be  expected  to  explicitly  or  implicitly  encourage  the  spread 
of  the  use  of  English  \   :hin  many,  if  not  all  domains  of  language  use.- 

Researching  Parentai  Support  /or  Biiingual  Schooling 

In  the  early  years  of  U.S.  bilingual  programs,  it  may  have  seemed  to 
some  proponents  of  such  programs  that  parental  support  for  bilingual 
education  was.  in  fact,  a  "given,"  The  reality  is  that  there  may  not  have 
been  support  for  public-school  bilingual  education  in  certain  biiingual 
communities,  just  as  there  still  may  not  be  support  in  some  places  today. 
Again  referring  to  the  Project  BEST  survey,  it  was  found  that  only  thirty- 
one  percent  of  the  verified  projects  asked  minority-group  parents  what 
they  thought  about  their  children  using  the  minority  language  as  a  medium 
for  learning  subject  matter  at  school  (Shore.  1974), 

It  is  possible  that  even  if  bilingual  program  administrators  sensed  some 
parental  reticence,  they  were  convinced  that  parents'  attitudes  could  be 
positively  influenced  by  the  success  of  such  a  program— that  "seeing  is 
believing/'  Thus;  they  would  feel  it  crucial  to  get  the  program  going, 
regardless  of  whether  the  parents  felt  it  was  "anti-intuitional"^  to  have 
their  children  exposed  to  exclusive  or  extensive  use  of  the  first  language 
as  a  medium  for  instruction  at  the  outset.  However,  such  an  approach 
could  be  construed  as  one  of  unethical  coercion,  particularly  if  the  parents 
are  not  adequately  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bilingual  program. 
John  Halcon  (personal  communication)  suggests  that  in  some  cases;  par- 
ents are  not  so  much  educated  regarding  a  bilingual  program  as  they  are 
indoctrinated. 

At  least  one  U.S.  study  of  parents  in  a  bilingual  community  found  that 
they  preferred  instruction  in'the  eariy  grades  to  be  exclusively  in  English 
(Manna,  1975).  It  would  even  be  fair  to  say  that  this  finding  came  as  a 
surprise  to  the  researcher.  One  special  feature  of  the  study  was  that  the 
investigator  asked  a  series  of  specific  questions  about  parental  preferences 
regarding  actual  aspects  of  the  bilingual  schooling  model,  and  did  not 
deal  with  bilingual  education  simply  as  an  abstraction. 

The  subjects  were  fifty-eight  adults  and  fifty-seven  teenagers  (ranging 
in  age  from  thirteen  to  eighteen)  from  the  Spanish-speaking  community 
in  the  Pico-Union  neighborhood  of  Los  Angeles.  These  Spanish  speakers, 
mostly  from  Mexico  and  other  Central  American  countries,  constituted 
fifty-three  percent  of  the  neighborhood  population  of  10.000.  The  adult 
sample  was  obtained  by  interviewing  adults  in  ever>^  fifth  household.  A 
member  of  the  community  went  along  to  help  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
study  and  to  help  ensure  the  cooperation  of  the  r-^mmunity  members.  The 
teenage  sample  was  obtained  by  stopping  ever>*  .ifth  student  who  walked 
by  outside  the  school. 

Among  a  series  of  questions  regarding  the  language  of  instruction,  the 
adults  and  teenagers  were  asked  the  following: 

^-.En  que  ano  de  la  escuela  elemental  piensa  Usted  que  el  espanol 
deberia  usarse  exclusivamente  como  medio  de  instruccion  para  alum- 
nos  en  todas  las  materias? 
Grados    1  2  3  4  5  6 
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(In  which  -rade  of  eh.aientar%'  school  do  you  think  Spanish  should 
be  uLd  exclusively  as  the  medium  of  instruction  to  teach  all  sub.ect.s 
to  school  children?] 
Clearly  tliis  item  forced  a  choice,  but  respondents  u-ere  not  f^^^  }^ 
answer,  and  in  fact,  fifteen  of  the  fifty-eight  adults  and  iour  o  t l  e  t  t  >- 
teven  teenagers  chose  not  to.  Most  of  the  adults  responding  ttitt^-thre 
percen  l  chose  grades  four  to  six.  Most  of  the  teenagers  it.lty-seven  perceii  , 

?hose  grades  one  to  three  (Table  21.  The  'n-^^VS"^,^- '"f  ^^^^n  '  aV^an 
in-  as  suggesting  that  parents  wanted  to  give  their  children  an  eariy  tart 
^i^th  Englfsh  for  several  reasons:  to  help  get  therr.  acquainted  with  English 
as  a  learning  instrument,  to  help  them  adapt  to  the  hte  style  m  Ajr.  i  •. 
and  o  help'them  get  a  better  )ob.  The  investigator  noted  that  wh;  .  h. 
teenagers-  views  about  use  cf  vernacular  first  were  consonant  w.  ■  h. 

iew  of  a-number  of  educators  who  had  implemented  bilingiia  pr...g..  n  . 
the  adults-  view  '"runs  somewhat  counter  to  Ais  approach.  The  •  s"e  hu> 
becomes  whether  to  follow  the  wishes  ot  the  parents 
(Manna  1975:  68).  The  researcher  pointed  out  that  eaucator;.,  uoald  . 

he  bil  ngual  schooling  e.xperience  itself  might  prove  to  Spanisn-^peaKHu, 
adults  that  initial  use  of  Spanish  at  school  may  actually  facilitate  .sub.  .- 

''rl!So?of  thf  posSon'-that  a  bilingual  education  P-S-^-df  can 
nrsifivplv  innuence  parental  attitudes  toward  such  a  program  I  araw  on 
morrdata  from  the  Redwood  City  study.  Through  personal  visits  to  the 
•homes  otoarents  in  the  Redwood  City  study.  I  learned  of  initia!  "j-S-'-f 
with  r^ard  to  using  Spanish  as  a  medium  of  instruction  at  school,  As  I 
ha  e  pTnted  out  elsewhere  (Cohen,  in  press),  I  found  that  some  Mexican- 
Amer^^n  rnotbers  in  particular  wanted  their  children  schooled  almost 
exdus^elv  in  English  It  was  the  fathers  who  seemed  to  be  more  con- 
cemerabou  preseS^g  Spanish  skijis.  .Arguments  given  for  teaching  Eng- 
and  eSveiv  were  that  English  was  needed  for  getting  ahead 
e'^onomicallv  and  for'purposes  of  social  interaction.  Fathers  who  vvere 
more  concerned  about  .Spanish  maintenance   m  some  -e-^^^^^^ 
of  returning  with  their  families  to  Mexico  for  visits  or  to  stay  while  others 
ust  seemed  ir.ore  optimistic  than  their  ^vives  about  the  potentially  bene- 
El  effects  cf  bilingual  schooling.  Since  mothers  were  the  most  .requent 


TABLE  2 

COMMUNITY  SURVEY  DATA  ON'  EXCLUSIVE  USE-QF  SPANISH 

.AS  THE  MEDIUM  OF  INSTRUCTION  

.AduUs  Teenagers   

Grades  

26(11)  57(30) 
=,0.00,  39(21) 

1.6  21(9)  iliL 


n 


100(43)  (=3) 
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respondents  because  they  were  more  readily  available  tor  home  inter- 
views.-* changes  in  attitudes  toward  Spanish  language  primarily  reflects 
shifts  in  the  mothers'  altitudes  toward  bilingual  sciiooling. 

In  order  to  systematically  assess  parental  attitude  toward  Instruction 
through  two  languages,  a  language  orientation  questionnaire  was  devel- 
oped.*^ This  instrument  assessed  parental  reaction  to  reasons  for  their  chil- 
dren to  learn  Spanish  and  English  at  school.  Parents  of  students  in  the 
bilingual  and  comparison  groups  were  asked  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire 
at  the  start  of  the  study  and  again  two  years  later.  The  aspect  of  longitu- 
dinality  and  that  of  a  comparison  group  of  parents  whose  ch'ldri^n  were 
not  in  a  bilingual  program  provided  the  opportunity  to  determine  if  "seeing 
is  believing."  There  were,  in  fact,  several  findings  supportive  of  this  position. 

Two  of  the  reasons  given  for  learning  Spanish  vvere  the  following: 

Nadie  esta  completamente  educado  si  no  puede  hablar  el  espahol 
correctamente. 

(No  one  is  really  educated  unless  he  is  fluent  in  Spanish.) 

Les  a>Tjdara  a  presen'ar  su  idioma  y  su  cultura. 

(It  will  help  tJ^em  to  preser\'e  their  own  native  language  and  culture.) 

Parents  of  children  in  the  Pilot  and  F'ollow  Up  I  groups*'  increased  their 
rating  of  this  first  reason  for  learning  Spanish,  that  is.  completing  their 
education,  while  parents  in  the  comparison  group  lowered  their  rating, 
producing  signiflcant  differences.  Follow  Up  I  parents  also  maintained  a 
high  rating  for  the  second  reason,  preserving  native  language  and  culture, 
while  comparison  group  parents  lowered  their  rating,  producing  signifl- 
cant differences.  Parents  were  also  asked  to  select  the  two  best  reasons  for 
their  children  to  learn  Spanish  and  English.  The  bilingual  group  parents 
rated  the  following  reason  among  the  best  reasons,  while  the  comparison 
group  parents  did  not: 

Les  o^Tidara  a  encontrar  un  buen  trabajo. 

(It  w'ill  be  useful  to  them  in  getting  a  good  job.) 

I  concluded  from  these  findings  that  parents  who  had  their  children  in  the 
bilingual  program  for  several  years  were  more  positive  than  comparison 
group  parents  about  the  virtues  of  Spanish  for  not  only  integrati\'e  reasons, 
such  as  to  preserve  language  and  culture,  but  also  for  instrumental  reasons, 
such  as  to  become  better  educated  and  to  get  a  job.  The  results  suggested 
the  possible  effects  of  the  program  upon  the  parents"  langauge  attitudes 
(Cohen.  1975:  ch.  11). 

Researching  ParentaJ  Kn  ou  J  edge  about  BiJinguai  Programs 
'  What  little  there  is  in  the  research  literature  on  parental  involvement  in 
bilingual  education  suggests  that  parents  may  too  frequently  simply  be 
endorsing  an  abstraction.  Clearly,  the  success  of  any  given  bilingual  pro- 
gram would  depend  on  the  level  of  training  of  the  teachers  and  teacher 
aides;  selection,  sequencing  and  pacing  of  materials;  and  choices  as  to  use 
of  languages  for  instruction  by  teacher,  by  subject  matter,  and  by  class- 
room. Whereas  bilingual  education  specialists  have  always  been  aware 
that  bilingual  schooling  is  a  whole  variet\^  of  options,  it  is  likeiy  that  many 
parents  have  not  had  this  awareness.  Cf  course  this  is  a  generalization. 
Many  parents  have  spent  time  in  the  bilingual  classroom  as  volunteer 
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aides  or  have  served  on  parent  advisory  councils^  The  real  issm.  is  iu,w 
parents  have  exercised  their  awareness  ot  what  do^s  or  can       on  in  a 

isilingual  classroom.  f„H..rcl 
As  part  of  a  studv  of  the  role  of  parent  advisor%-  councils  ser.  ing  tedtra 
Spanish-English  bilingual  education  programs.  Cruz  (19.  9   had  paren 
council  members  rank  order  possible  tasks  that  parents  wouhl  perform  at 
Che  Dlanning.  implementation,  and  .evaluation  stag.^.s.  Whr.Uu-.i  parents  ac- 
uallv  penonned  these  tasks  is  anotner  .ssue..ln  an  ei:  ,rt  to  det_ermme 
hovv'parent  advisorv  councils  actually  do  function.  Roangue/.  ll  )/ 9)  uti- 
lized a  tvpologv  of  five  levels  of  form^.l  citizen  participalu  -  -jlacation. 
sanction.;  iriormation.  checks  and  balances,  and  change  agent.  la  applying 
this  typology  to  sixteen  advisory  committees  in.iedera!  bilingual  programs 
in  Texas,  he  found  that  the  parent  committees  dia  f^n-i^'"^/ 
-checks  and  balances"  or  ■  change  agent"  leve  s  at  all.  but  rathe,  at  he 
lower  levels-thus  essentially  performing  the  function  of  endorsing  thL 

^Tt^vvaTnoted  earlier  that  questionnaires  about  bilingual  education  have 
tended  not  to  include  detailed  questions  about  the  ma^e  up  oi  a  particular 
bilingual  program.  Rather,  the  questions  have  been  of  a  more  general  na- 
Sre  One  questionnaire  of  1973  vintage,  entitled  Questionnaire:  Parent 
Atti'ude  toward  Bilingual  Education,  perha..  .erves  as  a  niodel  tor  the 
more  typical  questionnaire  to  which  parents  have  been  asked  to  respond. 
Five  Questions  are  not  specific  to  bilingual  education  at  all-questions 
concerning  the  eagerness  of  th.  teacher  to  talk  to  the  parent,  the  frequency 
orpare'r visits  to'school.  parent  interest  in  hearing  about  the  program^ 
oarent  feelings  about  being  informed,  and  parent  involvement  in  decision 
^  S  respect  to  what  could  be  considered  bilingual-prograni-spe- 

dfic  que^^ions-  th'e  parents  are  asked  to  indic^e:  whether  the  student  s 
education  was  better  before  or  after  the  prografJi  started,  the  schools  in- 
Se"ce  on  the  child's  self-concept,  whethe/the  child  seems  happy,  whe  he 
he  child  is  learning  about  his  ov.t.  heritage  and  culture,  and  whcAer 
xhool  s  encouraging  him  to  make  friendships  with  children  from  other 
cuwi  The  parents  are  also  asked  to  indicate  whether  having  bilingual 
sW  Is  is  advantageous,  and  to  specify  whether  such  skills  will  help  oDtain 
a  good  iob  with  a  high  salar>-.  Finally,  parents  are  asked  :o  indicate  how 
well  thev  understand  what  the  school  is  trying  to  do  f°-'heir  child 

The  directions  to  administrators  include  a  list  of  uses  fo^.'^^' 
gathered:  to  see  how  well  project  personnel  have  comnaunicated  with  par- 
ing about  the  program,  to  identify  specific  children  who  are  having  prob- 
lems of  emotional  adjustment  to  the  program,  and  to  indicate  vvay  to 
Zd\h-  the  parental  involvement  component,  such  as  by  involving  certain 
parents  a  greater  extent.  Further,  the  instrument  was  intend_ed  to  provide 
fnforrnation  having  implications  for  modifying  the  instructional  program. 
VVe  see  particularly  in  this  last -suggested  use.  that  parental  mput  vvas 
.  conceivi  at  a  level  substantially  removed  from  l.-.e  particulars  of  a  given 

^'ThePico-Union-Spanish-speaking  community  study  (Manna.  1975)  was 
different  in  that  there  were  detailed  questions  about  bilingual  education^ 
And  U  is  notewoHhv  that  the  researcher  did  not  ask  responden^  to  rate 
how  much  thev  '<new  about  bilingual  education  until  the  end  of  the  qu^s- 
Sonnl-ef  Rather,  the  respondents  were  first  asked  specific  questions  about 
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their  attitudes  toward  the  workings  of  a  bilingual  program  and  then  they 
were  asked  the  general  question: 

^Cuanto  sabe  Listed  acerca  del  programa  de  educacion  bilingiie? 
(Hqw  much  do  you  know  about  the  bilingual  education  program?) 

As  it  turned  out,  of  the  fift\'  parents  {out  of  fifty-eight)  who  res;  nded  to 
the  question,  only  sixteen  percent  indicated  that  they  knew  what  bilingual 
education  was  about,  thirtv-two  percent  said  they  knew  a  little,  and  fifty- 
two  percent  indicated  thc  t  they  knew  ver\-  little  or  nothing  at  all.  In  other 
words,  once  bilingual  education  is  n&i  presented  as  an  abstraction,  but 
rather  as  a  set  ox  specific  options,  it  clearly  becomes  more-  difficult  to 
"know  about"  such  a  program.  It  might  also  have  been  interesting  to  ask 
this  question  at  the  outset  as  well,  to  see  whether,  in  fact,  such  specific 
questions  actually  influenced  the  parents'  views  of  their  general  knowl- 
edge. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  best  to  avoid  general  questions  of  this 
kind  altogether 

There  was  an  interesting  sidelight  to  the  Redwood  City  study  thoJ  's 
now  appropriate  to  this  topic  of  parental  knowledge  about  bil  .igi  :?]  t.i- 
ucation.  The  Home  Interview  QuestionnairG  administered  to  parents  as  .-.a 
after-measare  included  the  question: 

iQue  es  el  idioma  de  instruccion  en  la  escuela  de  ? 

(What  is  the  language  of  instruction  in  :  's  school?) 

The  question  was  asked  primarily  to  see  if  children  other  than  those  in 
the  bilingual  or  comparisv  a  groups  were  receiving  bilingual  instruction 
somewhere.  An  unexpected  result  was  that  some  of  th.e  compari^or'  group 
paren^^.  perhaps  five,  indicated  that  a  child  of  theirs  in  the  comparison 
group,  was  receiving  his  instruction  in  Spanish  and  English.  At  the  time. 
I  dismissed  this  finding' as  irrelevant,  as  well  as  embarrassing.  There  may 
actually  have  been  some  confusion  as  to  the  language  of  the  classroom  at 
the  comparison  school,  since  the  principal  for  the  second  year  of  the  study 
was  a  native  Spanish  speaker  ^om  Guatemala.  Consequently.  ::e  f^rson- 
ally  conversed  with  these  parei.ts  in  Spanish.  Yet  the  team  of  \Iexican- 
American  research  assistants  who  collected  language  use  observations  at 
the  comparison  school  confirmed  that  the  teachers  did  not  use  any  Span- 
ish in  the  classrocm  (Cohen.  1975c:  ch  3)  so  these  parents  had  a  miscon- 
.  ception  aboui  the  nature  of  their  children's  school  program. 

There  appears  to  be  research-baser^  justification  for  concerning  ourselves 
with  parental  knowledge  about  the  woriting  of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. There  is  some  evidence  that  the  model  for  schooling  may  make  a 
difference,  and  there  is  also  evidence  that  parents'  ability  to  deal  in  spe- 
cifics has  an  important  effect  at  the  planning  stages. 

As  for  the  bilingual  model  rr.aking  a  difference,  let  me  refer  to  iwo  pieces 
of  research.  First,  as  part  jf  the  Redwood  Cit\'  study,  the  oral  language  of 
bilingual  group  and  comparison  group  students  was  submitted  to  error 
analysis  on  a  pre-  and  posttest  basis.  The  findings  showed  that  whereas 
the  comparison  group  students  had  proportionately  fewer  deviant  forms 
in  their  spoken  Spanish  attribut  "-^le  to  interfdence  from  English  (pretest: 
fifty  percent,  posttest:  forty-one  percent),  the  bilingual  group  students 
maintained  roughly  the  same  proportion  of  deviant'forms  in  spoken  Span- 
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ish  attributable  to  interference  from  English  '^^^^^'^'ZJ:'^^ 
posUest:  fortv-five  percent]  over  a  two-year  period  (Cohen,  «)• 

The  model  used  for  bilingual  i'^^'.^^'^"  '"  «^7^,^^J/Se'aTes  on 
that  of  "Simultaneous  translation'-i.e..  a  bilingual  teacner  ga%e  a  lesson 
^  both  languages  simultaneously  by  translating  word  by  word,  sen  ence 
bv  sentence  or  paragraph  by  paragraph.  The  finding  here  suggests  a  hn- 
g  us  rsptoff  from' such  a  model,  namely  increased  'nte^tBrerce  rom 
^u^lish  in  speaki-g  Spanish.  VV'hi! -  the  comparison  group  o.udents  were 
rpSnVand^usrng  their  Spanish  in  domains  larger  non  overlapping  with 
t^ose  ?n  'Si^  English  wL  used  (e.g.,  at  home,  o  a.e  Playground.  .r  a^ 
schc""the  bilingual  group  students  were  not  ^^X^^^^^^  ' 
anouage  environment  but  also  in  an  environment  wherL  they  had  ^panish 
and^English  forms  quite  frequenUy  juxtaposed. 

The  second  piece  of  research  was  conducted  ^y'^^J''^^::'^^^^^^ 
sea  ch  and  Evaluation  for  the  Chicago  schools  (Chicago  Boa.d  of  -.duca 
titn  19-7)  Thev  were  interested  in  comparing  the  effects  of  d-fferent 
models  of  bilingual  schooling  on  achievement^The  ive  modds  wer.  th 
self-contained  classroom  (a  teacher  and  rn  ^'.d^';,  ^'^^'^^J^^^'^'^^^^^P'^^^^^^^ 
rooiis  tJam  teaching/same  room,  team  teacning/half  day.  aad  n^egra  ea 
a  e^Dhem^m  for  "pull  ouf).  Th   efiects  of  these  five  bilingual  schooling 
m  on^English'  Spanish,  .nd  math  achievement  -  ^he  ele« 
trades  (one  to  six)  was  determined  for  a  sample  of  over  o50  cnuaren 
usino  the  vocabulary.  English  reading,  and  math  subtests  of  the  Iowa  Test 
of  Ba'sS  SkuS  an?[he  Inter-An.erican  Spanish  Reading  Test  (the  Pruebc 

de  Lectura).  _,  , 

it  was  found  that  the  :eam  ^eaching/separate-room  mode  1  prov.a^ 
conducive  to  high  achievement  in  English  and  Spanish  readmg  and  in 
math  wh  le  the  t'eam  leaching/half-day  model  was  most      toe  o  h.g^ 
achievement  in  English  vocabulary.  It  was  ab    frnnd  that  the  self-con 
?aTned?nd  team  tLching/same-room  models  were  least  conducive  o 
Achievement  in  English  reading.  Tne  ^ean.  teaching/same-room  ^nodc  was 
^UnTpa^conducive  to  achievement  m  math.  The  team  f.eaching,sepa  ate- 
midel  vTa  lea  t  conducive  to  achievement  in  English  vocabulary, 
wh'e  Te  integmted  model  produced  the  lowest  results  m  Spamsn  reading. 

Findings  such  as  those  from  Chicago  seem  to  dramatize  the  importance 
of  comSr  i  different  approaches  to  bilingual  education,  rather  than  sim- 
oh  e^^na^g  bilingual  edu«  itself  as  a  single  entity  that  is  or  is  not 
sicce^s  ul  For  example,  suc^^  an  analysis^-may  help  vs  decide  which  ap- 
oroa?h  to  use  if  we  wish  students  to  demonstrate  high  achievement  in 
SoanTsh  reading- The  Chicago  results  indicate  that  the  h:ghest  mnan  on 
fh'e  P^ebc  de  llctl^ vvas  ob'tained  through  team  teaching/separate_rooms 
g  „  =  60j.  then  through  self-contained  instruction  13.18.  n  -  117). 
'^^rough  tiam  -chm.half  day  ^^^^ 
J^a^hlaSV^Tllt^hL^o^B^oL^of  Educatlon.^9^^^  20). 

This  is  rot  to  say  that  the  models  as  delineated  in  the  Chicago  resea.cn 
arJ  necessar  ly  at  a  level  of  specificity  which  is  adequate  for  the  given 
nelds  of  admfnistrators  .nd  parents  of  bilingual  education  programs^  U 
Tnuld  deoend  on  the  issues  of  local  relevance.  There  is  work  being  done 
to  fuller  cl  'fy  certain  a^.  .caches  to  bilingual  instruction.  For  example. 
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it  was  noted  a^^ve  that  the  "simultaneous  translation"  approach,  also  re- 
ferred-to  as  tl  .  concurrent"  method,  seemed  to  encourage  interference 
froxP  Enghsh  in  spoken  Spanish.  Recently,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  spell 
jut  with  precision  jrst  what  a  successfui  "concurrent"  approach  would 
consist  of — so  .iiat-,the  switching  aom  one  language  to  the  other  is  prop- 
erly strategized  by  the  tea(  .er  and  implemented  in  accordancs  with  cer- 
tc.'n  learning  ob:i.ctive.«^  that  are  linguistically  and  cultui:ally  relevant 
(jciuobson  Sc  Rubio,  in  press;  Jacobson,  1379).  In  effect,  Jacobson  has  worked 
out  a  syr'^im  of  cues  for  teachers  as  to  choice  of  language  so  that  each  of 
the  chi'.  '  .  languages  is  offered  equal  prestige.  A  particular  language  is 
selected  as  a  deliberate  teacher  strategy,  as  the  natural  vehicle  for  certain 
currir.ii".m  materials,  as  a  stimulus  to  language  development,  or  as  an  aid 
to  interpers.  lai  relationships. 

Thi.^  discussion  of  program  models  making  a  difference  leaJs  us  into 
the  second' point,  that  the  impact  of  parent  input  regarding  the  planning 
and  continuation  of  bilingual  programs  is  enhanced  if  it  is  specific.  I 
witnessed  one  instan::e  of  how  parents  convinced  a  school  board  about 
the  importance  of  maintaining  immersion  education  (i.e.,  Spanish-only 
instruction)  through  their  informed,  detailed  arguments.  In  the  summer 
ai.d  fail  ot  1972,  there  was  a  major  controversy  over  v.'hether  the  Spanish- 
language-only  kindergarten  program  could  continue.  At  a  Culver  City 
board  meeting.  ^  parent  in  the  Culver  City  rommunity  publicly  read  a 
section  of  the  Education  Code  of  the  State  of  California  (Section  71),  which 
required  that  the  basic  langr?ge  of  instruction  in  all  schools  i'^.  the  state 
be  Enghsh.  and  that  only  after  a  child  became.fluent  in  a  foreign  language 
could  he  be  instructed  in  that  language. 

Parents  of  children  in  the  Spanish  immersion  progra;n  spoke  out  at  a 
Culver  Gib'  School  Board  meeting,  emphasizing  the  leed  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram as  n.^nolinguaily  Snarish  as  possible.  Their  argument  was  that 
introduction  if  Eriglish  in  die  classroom  would  simply  lessen  the  chil- 
dren's need  to  communicate  thrc  igh  Spanish.  What  probably  helped  to 
convince  the  school  board  members  was  thle  specific  nature  of  parents' 
comments  ■  Willing  to  test  the  matter  in  court,  if  necessary,  the  Culver 
Citv  boara  voted  to  :nitia*"^  a  second  immersion  kindergarten  class.  '^I'hen, 
at  i'is  January  1972  meeting,  the  California  State  Board  of  Education  unan- 
imously ^pprovbJ  'the  Culver  Ci^  decision  to  establish  a  new  Spanish- 
only  kinder^  irten  class  (Cohen,  7  974a). 

It  is  .rue  that  par-^nts  who  spoke  out  at  the  School  Board  did  no^  nec- 
'^ssarily  represent  I  ..views  of  all  the  parents.  When  twenty-nine  p.:rents 
of  ^mmers:  jn-program  children  were  interviewed  as  to  their  views  about 
maintaining,  ^e  bulk  of  i^structic  .  'n  Spanish,  rather  than  increasing  Eng- 
lish about  half  said  that  they  did  not  want  to  increase  English,  about  a 
quarter  said  they  di(  nd  another  quarter  did  not  wish  to  comment  (Cohen 
&  Lebach.  1974'].  The  important  poin*  is  hat  parents  should  be  equipped 
to  express  informed  vir-vs  on  a  subject  such  as  the  percent  of  time  devoted 
to  instruction  through  one  language  or  another  a^  sch'^r>!. 

This  paper  his  ^balt  with  research  on  the  relation  -  en  parents  and 
bilingual  programs.  W  '  ve  looked  fc  guidelines  frum  this  research  con- 
cerning the  parental  toW:  in  formulating  public  policy  o^  bilingual  school- 
ing. The  following  points  have  been  made  e  ther  explictly  -r  implicitly: 


\ 
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1  Knowledge  about  the  language  proficiency  and  language  use  pa  terns 
of  chUdr-  and  LHelr  parents  is  most  usefui  in  developing  bilingual  cur- 
riculum matenals  and  in  determining  how  to  use  these  materials  most 
appropriately. 

■>  Research  on  language  use  patterns  of  bilingual  program  children  and 
of  their  families  can  indicate  to  program  administrators  whether  a  goal 
such  as  minority  language  maintenance  is  actually  being  met. 

3  It  .s  not  a  "given"  that  bilingual  parents  support  a  bilingual  program. 
Yet 'initial  parental  misgivings  about  bilingual  schooling  may  well  be  re- 
pfaced  bv  more  positive  teelings  as  they  see  the  results  ot  'he  program.  It 
Ae  results  are  not  very  satisfactory,  then  the  lault  mry  ^^^1  lie  m  the 
choice  of  bilingual  schooling  model  and/or  in  its  execution,  rather  than  m 
bilingual  education. 

4  If  parents  are  to  r.iake  genuine  choices  about  the  bilingual  schoo  mg 
of  their  child,  then  they  may  need  to  be  involved  in  program  specilics. 
rather  than  endorsing  an  abstraction. 

-  Parents  who  can  deal  in  specifics  can  be  in  a  bt.tter.  perhaps  more 
powerful  role  with  respect  to  shaping  bilingual  education  policy  a^  what- 
ever level  wi;  .  .n  the  system. 

This  paper  has  primarily  been  reflective  in  nature-looking  back  over 
insights  gained  both  from  past  research  on  bilingual  schooling  and  from 
he  lack  of  such  research.  The  next  step  is  to  reflect  on  current  eftorts 
be  ng  undertaken  in  the  area  of  parental  involvement.  Then  the  third  s  ep 
is  to  see  what  kinds  of  research  can  and  should  be  carried  out  m  the 
uture  For  example,  tf.ere  is  clearly  a  need  to  improve  questioning  pro- 
cedures in  order  to  tap  parental  knowledge  and  opinions  about  bilingual 
schooling.  lose  Rc.ario  (personal  communication)  suggests  encouraging 
paren  s  fo  explain  their  answers  to  interview  questions  about  bilingua 
educ^Hon  in  an  informal,  open-ended  way.  so  as  to  encourage  n.ore  na  ura 
and  more  trumful  s'a..ments.  Matute-Bianchi  (1979)  conducted  a  study' 
employing  a  series  of  methodological  tools,  such  as  participant  obsena- 
tH  '  siuctured  and  open-ended  intervi.  ..-s.  and  analysis  of  documents. 

Bevond  th.e  question  as  to  means  of  assessment,  there  .  ;r.3  issue  of 
who  ihe  respondents  should  be.  Throughout  this  paper,  reference  has  been 
made  to  "oarents  "  It  rr.ay  also  be  crucial  to  tap  the  views  ot  grandparents 
as  well  particu  arly  in  bilingual  comi:.unities  where  their  views  have 
Seat  Lortance  in  the  education  of  their  8-ndchildren  such  as  an.^^^^ 
fhe  Navajo  Indians  (Bea  Medicine,  personal  '  '^^^^'-^ 

01  example,  that  transmission  of  the  native  culture  is  to  be  left  to  the  older 
members  of  the  community  and  not  to  be  brought  into  the  school  program. 

What  seems  to  me  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  ^^P^^l^  °f 
child  relationship  with  regard  to  biiinguai  schooling  is  the  f'  0-^°>  dy- 
namics at  work  in  the  areas  of  language  use  and  1"S"^S^,;«'^"£ 
other  words,  it  is  not  simply  that  parents"  bilingual  language  behavior 
influences  that  of  their  chi'dren.  but  also  that  the  bilingual  language  ex- 
nerierces  that  the  children  have  within  a  bilingual  program  may  have  a 
Zsurable  and  sometimes  even  striking  effect  on  the  parents  both  in 
^l^rms  oTSeir  language  use  p^-tterns  and  *eir  attitude,  towara  these 
'  languages. 
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NOTES 

1  I  wish  to  thank  lose  Rosario,  lohn  Halcon.  Maria  Matute-Bianchi,  Don- 
■  aid  Sola  Bea  Medicine,  and  John  Attinasi  for  constructive  comments 
which  I  have  incorporated  in  this  revised  version  oi  the  paper. 

-y  It  was  found  that  <ittitudes  toward  self,  toward  school,  and  toward 
community  were  negatively  influenced  by  incremental  years  of  bilin- 
gual schooling  at  the  elementary  school  level  in  these  tonsitional 
programs  (Cohen  &  Rodriguez-Brown.  1977;  m  press  Ch^  o). 

3  !  borrow  this  notion  from  Swain  (1979)  who  warns  that  bilingual  ed- 
ucation should  not  be  imposed  upon  parents  who  want  their  children 

4  in  pre^JeSng.'fifU-six  mothers  were  inter^-iewed  alone  twenty-two 
fathers  were  interviewed  alone,  and  t_here  were  three  instances  ot  par- 
ents  interviewed  jointly.  (Cohen.  1974c).  .  .  ■ 

5  The  method  used  here-a  questionnaire  within  an'  intervievv-was 

■  onlv  assessing  parental  beliefs  about  the  reasons  for  learning  Spanish 
„nd  English.  It  is  also  possible  to  assess  attitudes  through  other  means_ 
sucu  as  through  obtaining  gut  (stereotypic)  reactions  to  speakers  ot 
'the  languages  (referred  to  as  the  "matched-guise"  technique)  and 
through  behavioral  indices  of  attitude  (i.e..  how  emotional  reac  ion  to 
a  language  innuence?  the  carrying  out  of  somo  activity.  See.  for  ex- 
ample. Giles,  et  al.  1975).  . 

6  There  were  tnree  groups:  the  Pilot  group  starting  in  graoe  two  and 

■  endino  in  grade  three,  the  Follow  Up  I  group  starting  in  grade  one 
and  ending  in  grade  two,  and  the  Follow  Up  II  group  starting  in 
kindergarten  and  ending  in  grade  one. 
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It  is  impoFtant  to  point  out  that  this  program  of  Spanish  immersion 
was  for  middle-class  Anglo  children  and  that  their  parents  were  con- 
sequendy  well  educated  and  rather  actively  involved  m  the  program. 
It  is  important  to  distinguish  these  parents  from  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican  parents  in,  sav.  the  Redwood  City  program,  who  worked  long 
hours  had  large  families  to  care  for.  and  were  probably  more  unsure 
of  their  attitudes  about  what  specifics  they  wanted  in  their  children  s 
program  than  were  the  Culver  City  parents.  (For  a  detailed  contrast 
of  Redwood  City  and  Culver  City  program  variables,  see  Cohen  & 
Laosa.  1976]. 
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m  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  IMPACT  OF  A  FEDER^l 
MAMIATE 


Rodolfo  Rodriguez 


u'on- 


The  history  of  citizen  participation  in  the  management  ;  ■  education  in 
the  United  States  is  characterized  by  cyclical  fluctua-u:-.-  m  tiie  extent 
and  significance  of  this  activity.  Early  colonial  schor.:.  ere  governed 
directly  by  local  citizenrj'.  Direct  citizen  influence  v.  as  gr. dually  rei^.a- 
quished  in  favor  of  elected  boards  of  education.  ,     u     i  ■  ^ 

By  1900  schools  were  .staffed  by  a  new  class  of  proft^s?  r  ids  who  claimed 
exclusive  right  to  the  governance  of  public  educat;-.n.  Tr ,  emersence  c. 
what  Weber'  called  a  "specialized  bui-eaucracy"  ei.vct-.v^.i^  excudeo  tne 
political  participation  of  the  lay  public,  and  to  ^  hrg.-  oagree.  the 
income  and  m.inority  citizen. 

Several  factors  which  had  tiieir  primary  locus  i."  '^m  eco>  omic  an-  ^o- 
lif^cal  environment  of  the  early  1900s  precipitated  the  e-n^wiasis  : '  - 
fessionalization.  Theories  of  efficiency  in  indu.'.ry  >n.'  a  o  '^•■'^1 
disenchantment  with  Lhe  of  ahe  time  were  fc.- ..  "'all}  .uM  in  pro- 

viding the  impetus.  This  movement  for  sch';c!  reionri  •  -■•i:..-..   ■  tne 
centralization  of  school  a:iministration,  increased  aam.irasp* 
omy  (pre-Hcated  on  professional  expertise),  and  separatioi!  ot  sr. 

"'  nnd^erlylS'  much  cf  this  apolitical  doctrine  v,-.^s  a  d-tom' ".ation  by 
educators  to  emancipate  schools  from  the  unscrapulou?  fcnenies  of  poLt- 
;cal  pp-.les.  payoffs,  patronage,  and  spoils.  Accc-'-r-g  '-^■■•c"brler  and 
ErMvxi.  "the  spoils  system  abuses  and  comipticr  -.r  ti^e  ;  .xr.  1900s  were 
genuinely  feared  {by  educators),  and  many  ass',-.  -^e^^  ''-fj--^ 
fn  ±e  opinion  of  some  observers  the  decentr  f  i^r ...  .  .rd-based  system  for 
administering  public  education  and  the  exc"  -.Hn^-:  arge  governing  boaroi 
were  the  source  of  much  that  was  wTong  v\  U".  -^ucation.  ,  , 

In  »his  attitudinal  environment,  professior;  ■>  school  people  worked  dii- 
iaent;y  ;o  laai .-vdn  the  autonomy  of  public  .r.ication.  According  to  vVut 
and  Kirst,  ^e  reform  movement  of  the  period  established  the  basic  ad- 
ministrative structure  and  patterns  of  school  policy  making  we  ha-e 

^"several  importrnt  natioual  developr:..n^s  in  the  past  decade  have  made 
the  public  schools  more  overtly  po''..-..v-;  defying  traditional  schooi  ad- 
■  minis^tive  principles  of  political  sev^.r-.^  o  ^^'^  P^°ff.^^'°?^;^^'c^.  [^„f 
e.^actment  of  the  Elementary  and  Seu-.-aary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  ot 
1965.  orecipitateri  largelv  by  the  political  activity  of  low  income  and  mi- 
:,or-tv'citizens  during  the  1;,'-  1950s  and  Pf^C  1960s,  contributed  mark- 
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edly  to  the  new  politicization  of  public  education.  In  response  to  the  needs 
of  impoverished  segments  of  the  population.  ESEA  was 

.  . .  heralded  as  a  way  of  raising  school  achievement  levels  of  chil- 
dren from  low  income  (and  usually  minority-group)  families  (thereby) 
"allowing  them  to  break  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  through  education.^ 

Title  I  of  the  legislation  which  accounted  for  about  $1.1  billion  of  the 
approximately  $1.3  billion  authorized  for  ESEA  in  1966,  became  the  chief 
source  of  support  for  programs  designed  for  the  so-called  "disadvantaged 
student."  In  1968,  ESEA  was  amended  to  include  Title  VII  (also  knowTi 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act)  thereby  sharpening  the  focus  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  educational  needs  of  limited-English-speaking  ability  children. 
The  series  of  events  which  ultimately  led  to  the  passage  uf  Title  VD  were 
expect,  dly  rooted  in  politics  and  represented  the  abiding  struggle  of  Chi- 
canos,  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  language  minorities  for  improved  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  linguistically  and  culturally  different  learners.  The 
political  reality  of  education  and  indeed  its  inextricable  relation  to  local 
district  policy-making  structures  have  become  even  more  apparent  in  re- 
cent years  as'  a  resuh  of  the  Jmu  v.  Nichols  Supreme  Court  decision  and 
subsequent  administrative  policies  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  supporting  the  school  reform  posture  of  language  minority  groups. 

An  important  requirement  associated  with  the  ESEA  legislation  (includ- 
ing Title  Vn)  which  had  its  origin  in  the  social  action  programs  institu- 
tionalized by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  was  the  involvement 
of  citizen-clients  in  program  development  activities.  This  outreach  of  the 
schools  into  the  community  as  mandated  by  the  ESEA  legislation,  chal- 
lenged even  more  severely  the  apolitical  tenets  of  professional  educators 
established  by  the  eariy  twentieth  century  reformers.  In  effect,  school  of- 
ficials with  ESEA  programs  were  being  required  to  open  up  traditionally 
"closed"  decision-making  systems  and  to  allow  low  income  and  minority 
parents  to  bring  their  life  styles  and  customs,  which  they  shared  at  home 
with  their  children,  into  the  classroom. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  federal  commitment  to  and  mechanisms 
for  citizen  involvement  in  ESEA  programs  have  emerged  rather  ^lowly 
and  have  undergone  frequent  changes  since  the  inception  of  the  ESEA  law 
in  1965,  Increasingly,  the  emphasis  of  the  federal-requirements  for  citizen 
participation  has  been  on  programmatic  decision  making  as  discussed 
later  in  this  paper.  In  this  connection,  citizen  advisory  committees  have 
been  installed  in  school  distiicts  (pursuant  to  ESEA  requirements)  as  the 
primary  devise  for  facilitating  the  school-community  collaboration  in- 
tended in  the  federal  regulations.  As  there  are  very  little  research  -data 
which  define  the  mvTiad  forms  and  characteristics  of  these  advisory  com- 
mittees, questions  relating  to  the  operation  of  these  groups  (and  indeed 
their  effectiveness  in  complying  with  federal  requirements)  can  be  an- 
swered only  in  a  |^tative  and  highly  speculative  manner. 

Purpose  of  the  In(^iry 

.\  principal  interest  of  the  research  discussed  in  this  paper  was  to  pro- 
vide descriptive  data  on  the  decision-making  characteristics  of  ESEA  Title 
VII  Advisorv  Committees.^  Specifically,  the  study  was  concerned  with 
comparing  levels  of  citizen  participation^  planned  by  school  officials  with 
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those  expected  bv  the  federal  govemment-and  more  particularly,  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  (USOE)— and  other  political  institutions  sur- 
roundine  the  school  svstem.  e.g..  the  courts.  -r  ■ 

A  five  level  tvpologv  posited  bv  the  Recruitment  ana  Leadership  Train- 
ing Institute  (RLTI)  at  Temple  University  was  adopted  as  the  basic  analyt- 
ical tool  for  making  distinctions  among  levels  of  forma,  citizen 
participation.'  The  RLTI  tvpology  was  applied  in  the  research  in  order  to 
test  whether  significant  variations  in  formal  participation  occurred  and 
whether  these  variations  would  be  associated  with  different  program  out- 
puts. According  to  RLTI  definitions: 

1  The  Piacation  (RoJe)— School  officitls  and  school  boards  allow 

■  community  persons  and  parents  to  .  .  .  make  whatever  mmi mum 
decisions  (are)  necessarv  to  keep  the  noise  level  down.  The  noise 
may  be  generated  from  various  sources— the  federal  government, 
state  level  agencies  ...  ,■ 

->  The  Sanctions  fRoJeJ— The  major  purpose  is  to  find  persons,  pret- 
'  erablv  highlv  vi-ible  to  the  widest  community,  who  wi  1  give  sanc- 

■  tion  to  ateadv  established  or  newly  developed  school  goals.  The 
choice  of  citizens  who  .  . .  participate  is  left  solelv  to  .  school 
officials  or  board  members  ...  participants  are  selected  to  serve 
various  predetermined  ends,  in  general  to  spread  the  word  ol  ap- 
proval concerning  goals  which  remain  largely  shaped  by  school 

officials  themselves.  >_  ■     ,  ,u 

3.  The  Information  (Roie)-The  major  purpose  is  to  bnng  together  a 
grouD  of  persons  who  have  information  which  school  officials  hav  e 
aeciaed  Oiey  need  or  which  they  have  been  directed  to  obtam  by. 
6  2  the  federal  government  or  their  own  board.  1  he  .  . .  so.joi 
officials  maintain  control  over  the  choice  of  persons  who  par- 
ticioate  .  .  When  programs  are  involved,  the  school  officials  must 
locate  and  bring  together  persons  whom  the  programs  are  designed 
to7en.-e.  It  is  assumed  that  the  participants  have  information  (vvhich 
the  school  officials  lack  in  some  measure)  about  what  needs  tnose 
programs  should  be  designed  to  meet  services  those  programs 
should  offer,  and  what  features  should  be  avoided.  ^ 

4  The  Checks  and  Balances  (Roie)— The  major  purpose  of  Jiis  irole) 

■  is  to  provide  citizens  or  some  segment  of  them  with  some  inquiry, 
veto  and  "checkmate"  powers  ...  The  model  necessitates  a  two- 
wav  exchange  of  information  between  citizens  and  school  otticials. 
ana  citizens  must  approve  or  disapprove  certain  decisions  re|ard- 
ing  programs  they  have  been  gathered  together  to  protect  ana  fos- 
ter in  their  own  interest.         ^,         .  ■  ,„ 

5  The  Change-Agent  (RoJe)— . . .  The  major  purpose  is  to  set  ir.  mo- 

■  tion  a  series  of  events  that  will  assure  that  tlie  group  as  'ndividuals 
and  as  a  collective,  and  the  substance  with  which  they  are  dealing, 
will  change  over  a  period  of  time.  The  changes  must  be  goal-ori- 
ented  in  Terms  developed  by  the  participants. ...  In  h's  mode 
citizens  have  what  might  be  called  "negative  power  (to  prevent 
things]  but  they  also  have  "forward  motion  power  through  the 
new  roles  they  develop.'" 

The  RLTI  typology  juxtaposes  community  citizens  (the  powerless)  with 
school  authorities  (the  power  holders)  in  order  to  highlight  the  funda- 
mental divisions  between  them  in  a  formal  participatory  structure,  e.g.. 
the  Title  VII  Advisorv  Committee.  As  shown  m  the  study  findings  dis- 
cussed later  in  the  paper,  divisions  between  the  various  stages  of  the  ty- 
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pologv  are  blurred  rather  tlian  sharp.  Also,  the  various  levels  of  the  typology 
should  not  be  viewed  as  strictly  sequential  and/or  developmental  in  their 
application.  Thus,  citizen  committees  may  experience  the  stages  of  the 
t>TJology  upward  or  downward.  (See  Figure  1.)  Under  certain  conditions, 
for  example,  the  Placation  (Level  I)  committee  may  escalate  to  Information 
(Level  3)  or  the  Checks  and  Balances  (Level  4)  committee  may  decline  to 
Sanctions  (Level  2). 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  typology  does  not  allow  tor  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  primary  determinants  of  political  behavior— cultural  values 
and  attitudes  of  participants  in  a  political  process.  As  shown  above,  the 
RLTI  t^^pology  focuses  only  on  the  characteristics  of  power  and  authority 
in  a  forrrial  school-community  participatory  structure.  The  application  of 
selected  concepts  from  Easton's  analysis  of  political  systems  in  th3  inves- 
tigation allowed  the  examination  of  particular  behavioralattitudinal  fea- 
ti^es  which  gave  that  power  and  authority  its  legitimizing  force.  This 
offered  cultural  as  well  as  socio-political  insight  to  the  pov;er  relationship 
analyzed  in  the  research. 


Figure  1: 

Five-Level  Typology  of  Citizen  Participation 
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Conceptual  Considerations  in  PoJitiraJ  System.s  Anaiv'.sis 

The  concepts  of  power  and  decision  making  which  explicitly  undergird 
the  RLTI  typology  have  inspired  much  of  the  current  research  on  the 
politics  of  education.  According  to  Rosenthal,  politics,  power,  and  deci- 
sion making  are  inextricably  related.  He  further  maintains  that  the  inves- 
tigation of  educational  decision  making  is  the  means  for  locating  educational 
power.  In  this  perspective,  power  is  defined 

...  as  the  relative  ascendency  or  predominance  of  one  individual 
or  group  over  others,  with  regard  to  particular  values,  resources,  or 
obiectives.*^ 

Easton  (in  his  analysis  of  political  systems)  referred  to  these  values  as 
cultural  mechanisms  which  regulate  whether  citizen  wants  will  be  con- 
verted into  dem.ar.  is  in  a  political  system,  e.g..  the  school  system. More 
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specVically.  Minar  viewed  citizen  participation  as  a  quality  ot  the  political 
culture  (or  ethos)  . .  as  emerging  in  the  first  instance  from  the  values 
and  attitudes  citizens  have  concerning  how  politics  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted This  perspective  has  found  support  in  several  studies  on  school- 
communitv  relations."  Ethnicity,  sex.  and  wealth  of  a  community,  i.e 
socioecon6mic  status,  are  factors  frequently  mentioned  in  the  pertinent 
research  which  can  influence  the  character  of  community  demands  maae 
toward  school  authorities  and  the  way  these  authorities  respond.  Simi- 
larly. ;he  socioeconomic  status  of  a  community  influences  its  organiza- 
tional resources,  and  its  ability  to  mobilize  demands. 

In  contrast  to  citizen  attitudes  toward  political  participation,  Easton  be- 
-  lieved  that  tlie  extent  to  which  govenunental  structures,  i.e..  the  autHori- 
ties  embrace  citizen  participation  influences  the  character  and  quantity 
of  demands  flowing  into  the  political  system. 'Racism,  paternalism,  chau- 
vinism and  resistance  bv  school  officials  to  power  redistribution  are  cul- 
tural mechanisms  (as  defmed  by  Easton)  which  can  deter  citizen  groups 
from  achieving  genuine  levels  of  participation. 

The  concept  of  adiranistrative  representation  has  evolved  in  recent  years 
to  describe  behavioral  styles  of  school  administrators  in  relating  to  com- 
munity-clients in  decision-making  processes.  According  to  Mann  admin- 
istrators generally  select  from  tliree  styles  ot  representation  in  professional 
decision  maicing.  The  trustee  representative  is  someone  whose  decisions 
are  based  on  his/her  own  values,  even  though  those  values  may  contradict 
those  of  the  community.  A  delegate  representative  reverses  the  priority 
and  is  guided  bv  expressed  citizen  preferences  in  his/her  decision-making 
activity.  The  politico  representative  vacillates  between  the  previous  two 
role  orientations.'*  .   .  ,.     ,  "  , 

Levels  of  citizen  power  in  government  suosicized  programs  were  a  piv- 
otal feature  of  a  typology  devised  by  Arnstein.  Using  examples  from  urban 
renewal,  antipoverf,'.  and  Model  Cities.  Arnstein  descnbed  eight  levels  of 
community  participation  ranging  from  no  participation,  i.e.  manipula- 
tion therapy,  informing,  consultation,  and  placation;  to  mgh  levels  ot 
decisional  participation-partnership,  delegated  power  and  citizen  con- 
trol.''' (See  Figure  2.)  ,     r  •      i  , 

.Amstein-s  ^-pology  was  used  by  Cibulka  in  a  study  of  citizen' invoh'e_- 
ment  in  federally  funded  education  programs  in  Chicago  between  19bD 
and  1970  Cibulka  was  interested  in  comparing  the  level  of  community 
client  pariicipation  planned  by  school  officials  witii  the  level  expected  by 
the  federal  government,  city  hall,  and  other  institutional  actors  surround- 
ing Uie  school  system/It  was  reported  by  the  same  researcher  that  school 
authorities  would  develop  low  steps  of  forma"  participation,  e.g..  therapy, 
consultation,  placation,  employing  Arnsteins  scale,  where  the  environ- 
mental pressures  were  low.  In  contrast,  an  escalation  in  the  administrati.e 
plans  ^or  participation  was  recorded  where  the  participation  step  envi- 
sioned by  the  same  external  political  forces  was  high,  e.g  partnership. 
Cibulka  was  able  to  demonstrate  through  the  Arnstein  model  that  at  no 
point  in  the  research  was  a  high  level  of  citizen  participation  tully 

accomplished.^"  ,  i     c  j 

Political  scientists  have  defined  politics  as  "the  struggle  of  men  and 
groups  to  secure  the  authoritative  suppon  of  government  tor  their  val- 
ues."" Garcia  has  further  conceded  that: 
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Groups  and  organizations,  constructed  along  economic,  social  occu- 
pational, religious,  and  cultural  lines  are  the  primary  actors  in  the 
poiiticai  system.-^ 

This  contemporary^  view  of  politics  has  helped  to  provide  a  more  realistic 
approach' to  the  study  of --political  influences  in  education.  Studies  on  the 
policy-m.aking  structures  of  educational  systems  may  thus  consider  ques- 
tions'that  could  not  be  analyzed  usefully  with  conventional  concepts  ot 
politics,  i.e.,  partisanship  and  elections. 


Figure  2. 

Arnstein's  Eight  Step  Ladder  of  Citizer  P-r::.-:ipation 
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Source:  Sherry  R.  Amstein.  "A  Ladder  of  Citizen  Participotion."  American 
.  Institute  of  Planners  ^oumal.  XXV  {July.  1069]:  217. 

The  Research  Procedures 

Fifteen  ESEA  Title  VII  Advisory  Committees  in  Texas  public  schools 
were  scrutinized  to  determine  the  extent  and  significance  of  community 
client  participation  in  programmatic  decision  making.  (See  Table  I  for 
descriptive  characteristics  of  study  sample  school  districts.)  A  self-selected 
sample  of  twenty-eight  school  districts  originally  identified  for  the  study 
was  further  reduced  to  the  aforementioned  fifteen  districts  in  an  attempt 
to  generate  a  sample  which  would  closely  resemble  the  larger  aggregate 
of  Texas  Title  VII  Advisory  Committees.  (n^42).  The  Hfteen  study  sample 
committees  were  compared  to  the  state  population  of  committees  on  three 
important  characteristics  of  committees:  ethnicity  of  committee  naembers. 
type  of  committee  membership,  e.g..  parent/non>parent  characteristic  of 
members,  and  sex. 
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TABLE  1 

DESCRIPTIVE  CHARACTERiSTICS  OF  STlJJY  SAMPLE  TITLE  All 
PROGRAMS  AND  COMMITTEES  '  


FY  1976 

Number  of 

L  u  1  e  V  i  I 

C'timograpKic 

Rl.TJ 

School 

Titlp  Vll  Level 

Years  in 

Studenl 

Com:nlltft: 
Role 

District 

of  Funding 

Force 

Enrollment  i 

C^haracteristicj 

A 

$135,495 

2 

1.65C 

Urban 

Placation 

3 

82.754 

5 

no 

R;jral 

Placalion 

C 

88.748 

7 

460 

Urban 

Placation 

D 

117.187 

6 

250 

Rural 

Placation 

E 

152.635 

3 

425 

Rural 

Sanctions 

F 

102.528 

410 

Rural 

Sanctions 

G 

151.343 

7 

1.030 

Rural 

Sanctions 

H 
I 

84.167 

3 

:m 

Ru  ral 

Sanctions 

400.000 

7 

2.900 

Urban 

Sanctions 

I 

K 

201.053 

7 

833 

Rural 

Information 

143.543 

6 

675 

Urban 

information 

L 

468.291 

8 

1.756 

Urban 

Information 

•  M 

425.916 

7 

2.104  _ 

Urban 

Information 

\; 

400.000 

1.203 

U  rba  n 

Information 

0 

159.915 

3 

615 

Rural 

Information 

Source  of  Data:  Dissemination  Center  for  Bilingual  Bicultural  Ed>  cation.  Guide  to 
™e  Vli  ESEA  BiJmgucJ  BicuJturaJ  Projects  in  the  United  States.  Austin.  Tx.:  DCBBE. 
1976. 


The  exploratory  nature  of  the  investigation  necessitated  a  data  collection- 
plan  that  was  structured  enough  to  direct  the  study  toward  accomphshing 
its  goals  but  nexible  enough  to  allow  for  the  inclusion  of  other  pertinent 
data  To  meet  these  specifications,  four  data  collection  techniques  were 
employed  as  part  of  a  convergence  of  evidence  strategy.  '■^■■J'^fJ^^^^ 
was  placed  on  those  findings  which  were  identified  in  two  o^^ore  data 
sources.  The  data  collection  instruments  used  in  the  study  were  tested  for 
coment  .validity  and  reliability  and  found  to  be  adequate  for  ^^  P^^VOse 
of  the  study.  The  acquisition  of  the  relevant  data  was  accomplished  through 

^  Pha'sflTataw-fre' obtained  directly  from  members  of  study  sample  com- 
mittees (n=2631  through  a  mail  sui^-ey  conducted  during  the  spring -se- 
miter  of  the  1976-77  school  year.  Based  on  a  46.7  percent  average  return 
S  from  each  study  samr.>  d:..-:ct.  the  fifteen  Title  VD  cc.nmittees  were 
classified  in  relationship  to  the  five  levels  of  citizen  participation  de- 

'"^hase^II  data  were  a..-.:ireu  through  a  review  of  records  of  Title  VII 
programs  in  the  study,  e.g..  f.acnl  proposals,  interim  and  final  evaluation 
reports  and  on-site  int..n.-:.ews  with  th|  Title  VD  prpiect  .directors,  and 
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randomly  selected  committee  members.  Materials  examined  as  part  of  the 
records  review  ;*;rocess  covered  a  time  span  of  eight  years.  A  total  of  sixty 
committee  members  (an  ave:  .ge  of  four  members  per  district)  and  thirteen 
project  directors  vi^ere  interviewed  during  the  on-site  visitations.  The  in- 
terview survey  of  committee  members  yielded  an  eighty  percent  response 
rate  as  seventy-five  members  were  originally  scheduled  for  this  part  of  tlie 
study.  Iwo  of  the  fifteen. Title  VII  project  directors  were  not  available  for 
the  interview  as  they  had  resigned  th..ir  position  with  the  district. 

Phase  II  of  the  study  had  a  two-fold  purpose;  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
data  collected  in  Phase  I.  and  to  acquire  other  data  relevant  to  the  problem 
of  the  study  not  included  in  the  preliminary  phase  of  the  investigation. 

An  Analyses-  of  the  Federal  Requirements  /or  Citizen  PQiiicipQiion  in 
ESEA  Title  VII  Pvogmms 

Before  discussing  the  findings  of  the  study  and,  in  particular,  die  way 
administrators  put  the  concept  of  citizen  participation  in  the  ESEA  Title 
VII  legislation  into  operation,  it, is  important  to  develop  first  an  under 
standing  of  the  objectives  of  the  legislation.  Once  th'is  conceptual  back- 
ground and  political  context  are  known,  it  becomes  easier  to  understand 
how  and  why  local  administrators  acted  as  they  did. 

The  evolutioa  of  formal  citizen  participation  m  the  Title  VII  programs 
can  be  conceptualizta  as  ha\ing  occurred  in  three  major  stages  in  accord- 
ance with  the  RLTI  typology:  PI acation/Sa notions,  Information,  and  Checks 
cind  Balances.  (See  Figure  3.)  It  should  be  recalled  that  much  of  the  original, 
social  and  education  legislation  enacted  during  the  1960s  coincided  with 
the  larger  emphasis  oa  poverty  and  c^vil  rights — two  issue?  which  were 
particuJarlv  popular  during  President  Johnson's  administration.  Conse- 
quently, citizen  pa'iiicipation  as  it  evolved  in  the  federal' programs  of  the 
1960s  was  seen  "as^  merely  one  aspect  cf  the  broader  need  for  improving 
the  livelihood  of  . .  .  Lor-  poor,  the  less  educated,"  and  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities.**-^  More  ominously,  "culturally  disadvantaged"  groups  were 
viewed  by  the  early  :)ragram  planners  as  individuals  with  little  education 
and  skills  w^ho  presur-aabiy  had  little  to  offer  their  children.  As  for  the 
children,  they  w\->r-:t  '.  .  .  lacking  motivation  for  school  and  were  products 
of  amited  lAic-rkgrounds.'*-- 

Implicitly,  these  early  attempts  to  involve  "have-not"  Chicanes,  blocks. 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  other  disenfranchised  Am.erican  minorities  were  not 
intended  to  enable  people  to  participate  in  planning  or  conductin,-^.  pro- 
grams, "but  to  enable  powerholders  to  educate  or  cure  the  participants."^ 
A  statement  contained  in  the  Metropolis  Public  Schools*  (a  pseudon>in  for 
the  school  district)  1968  Title  I  proposal  epliomized  this  "therapeutic" 
involvement  of  the  poor: 

...  it  is  hoped  that  (the  parent  involvement  prograiii)  may  instill  in 
parents  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  education  and  evoke  in  them 
a  healthy  and  worthwhile  attitude  toward  increased  motivation,  help, 
interest,  attention,  and  supervision  of  children.--* 

Inasmuch  as  the  original  federal  regulations  for  parental  involvem.ent 
issued  by  the  newly  formed  division  .'bilingual  education  in  1968  called 
for  the  installation  of  advisory  committees  in  school  districts  with  Title 
VII  programs,  at  »he  heart  of  these  directives  w^as  an  interest  to  promote 
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Figure  3. 
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■  Thu  s^mc  ^^uidt;lith;s  <ilso  pkictid  t^mphasis  invuiveiiuMit  whiL:h  re- 
flected and  strengthened  pavenUand  community  support  for  bilingual  ed- 
ucation. Dr.  Aibar  Pena.  dirtnitor  of  Title  programs  during  the  early 
vears  of  the  Title  legislation,  pointed  out  the  significance  of  this  ob- 
jective in  a  talk  delivered  at  the  "Symposium  on  the  Mexican-American 
and  Educational  Chanj^e." 

The  community,  both  majority  and  minority  representatives,  must 
be  made  aware  of  what  bilin^ual-bif:uKural  really  is,  how  it  works, 
and  how  the  school  d'strict  plans  to  translate  thi,s  philosophv  into  a 
workable  plan  ...  the  community  must  be  aware-  of  the  tnie  benetits 
)f  such  a  program  to  insure  their  full  support,  which  is  needed  tor 
success.-^ 

The  law  passed  by  the  L'.S.  Congress  in  1974,  (Public  Law  93-380), 
suggested  an  increased  level  of  participation  by  com  nunity  clients  in 
bilingual  education.  Inasmuch  as  this  law  and  the  subsequent  Administra- 
tive regulations  issued  by  LJSOE  mildly  encouraged  parent-citizen  partic- 
ipation in  many  roles,  e.g..  paid  paraprofessional  and  volunteer  aide, 
goveriunent  officials  emphasized  involvement  in  decision  making. 
Prompted  by  a  major  interest  at  the  federal  level  "to  combat  the  ills  of 
overiv  centralized  decision  making,"  IISOE.  tnrough  the  authorization 
contained  in  PL.  93-380.  issued  regulations  which  required  schooL.districts 
applying  for  ESEA  funds  (including  Title  VII)  to  "establish  an  advisory 
committee  tor  the  entire  district."  In  addition,  the  mandate  required  that 
these  committees: 

d.  fhavel  a  maioritv  of  its  members  parents  of  children  to  be  served: 

b.  (be)  composed  "of  members  selected  by  parents  in  each  school 
district: 

c.  (be)  given  responsibility  by  (the  district),  for  advising  it  in  the  plan- 
ning for.  and  the  implementation  and  evaluation  of  such  prog  ^-S 
and  projects  .  .  . 

d.  (be)  provided  by  such  agency  (the  district)  with  access  to  appro- 
'  priate  information  concerning  such  programs  .  .  .-^ 

School  officials  were  further  obligated  to  hold  public  hearings  on  ap- 
plications for  federal  assistance  prior  to  their  submission  to  USOE.  Funds 
were  also  made  available  for  parent-clients  to  attend  national,  .-.tate.  and 
local  workshops  and  conferences.  It  was  apparently  felt  that  community 
impact  on  decisions  .vould  be  strengthened  if  community  people  were 
properly  informed  of  the  nature  of  federally  funded  programs  and  related 
requirements  governing  their  operation. 

The  amended  requirements  for  ESEA  programs,  including  T:tle 
broader  ed  the  concept  of  community  participation  to  bring  it  closer  to 
involvement  str;:tegies  found  in  Head  Start.  Model  C^ities,  and  other  federal 

Vr^y      _  _    _   .1  U..      _  I  I  c   -.^^       1  f\r^  ^U^^..^k 

■  P.  L.  9.3-380  reflected  the  government's  mtent  to  endow^  citizens  with 
power  over  federally  funded  orograms.  While  the  advisory  relationship  to 
administrators  debcribed  in  tne  1974  government  mandate  displayed  fea- 
tures of  token  community  representation,  it  was  nevertheless  much  more 
specific:  in  the  expectations  and  standards  it  placed  on  local  administrators 
for  compliance.  Thi^  ch<ing(!  in  leg:slative  policy  further  suggested  that 
government  officials  may  have  envisioned  community  group  participation 
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in  ESb:'\  programs  ui  cH:c:--da.,(.-  unth  the  c:h.x:k.s  and  balances  role  mod.^l 
defined  by  RLT!. 

Thr  Study  Findinjis 

The  'oreeoiiv^  discussion  provides  a  i^oncl  bac:kdrop  lor  understanding 
the  actions  of  school  officials  to^vard  fonnal  citi/en  participation  as  ana- 
Kved  in  this  section,  Data  for  the  study  sample  are  a,ialy/.ed  and  presen  cd 
in  relation  to  the  three  stages  of  citizen  participation  suggested  in  tht 
ES^'A  Ti'le       program  requiri-ments  (See  l-igure  3.) 

Bc-inning  with  the  first  federal  proposals  filed  by  school  districts  in 
lc>S  lr>cal  program  planners  were  required  to  specify  how  parenta  and 
■  ,n^nunitv  invoivement  would  be  achieved  in  Title  X'll  programs.  In  re- 
.■e-'in-  the  earlv  proposals  for  the  bilingual  programs  of  tne  study  sample 
whirh  were  funded  under  the  original  ESEA  Title  VII  legislation  (n-  b). 
;,  A-as  su-ested  that  federal  offic:i.ds-may  have  seen  community  involve- 
ment in  limited  wav.  There  appeared  to  be  little  demonstrable  commu- 
p;,v  involvement  activity  in  existing  programs,  t-yidence  of  citizen 
participation  was  primarily  limited  to  a  display  of  lists  "/  >. 
•  representatives"  attending  bilingual  program  meetings  called  by  schoo 
oZ.ais.  These  meetings  were  generally  held  to  ialorm  the  communitv  ot 
the  bilingual  program.  Although  these  data  were  sketchy,  the  evidence 
lid  tend  to  suggest  that  the  local  district  plans  for  t^Drmal  participation  in 
the  earlv  Title  VI!  programs  w-re  in  accord  with  federal  expectations,  i.e.. 
ph.cation  sancti  ns  level  of  citizen  participation  as  defined  by  RLTI. 

-rK„  .vt.nt  to  whit:h  communitv  involvement  in  bilingual  programs  was 
_-i;;;„.,,:r;,„.c,„^'f  t,-,  thP  rem.irements  issued  by  USOh'  in  1971  was  not 
artoc'eth^-r'cleaT  Data  sources  oti.er  tharr  written  rec:ords.  e.g.  interview 
data  with  personnel  servin<;^in  the  Title  Vfl  programs  during  the  period, 
tuid  have  helped  to  provid.  more  descriptive  data  of  actual  participation. 

Th.-QU-h  !!:e.  application  of  ^h.  RLTI  typology,  nuctuations  in  citizen 
pan^:ipaUoa  were  recorded,  i  cwever,  ..n  districts  with  court-ordered  de- 
segre^rtiou  plans.  Five  urban  districts  v.-e:e  i^-^'       'n  he  s  udy  w  th 
det-"r::gation  programs  mandated  t)y  'he  courts,  (daring  the  >  ears 
?q7  r-19-4,.  These  district  pla..s  .:so  inci.ded  provisions  for  bil.ngua 
.  education  In  connection  with  th^-e  programs  or  desegregation,  federal 
funds  were  made  available  to  th.  fiv.  urban  districts  under  die  Emergencv 
School  .Assistance  Act  (ESAA)  to  support  administrative  effor.s  in  implc^ 
me.Uiiin  desegre.;ation  plans  including  bilingual  educaa.on.  Like  EShA 
Title  \-U  ESAA  rer;uired  community  involvement  in  program  cevelop- 
ment  and  implementation.  The  intensity  of  the  coiiib.ned  pressures  of 
ESEA  ESAA.  and  the  federal  courts  for  meaningful  levels  ot  cornmunity 
invoK-ement  were  ciearlv  evident  in  the.evaluation  repots  of  the  .tudy 
samole  districts  affected  by  de.segregation.  The  e.-aluation  reports  tor  a 
district  in  east  Texas  revealed  evidence  that  community  ciieiu  nie.u.. 
FSE.A-ESAA  BiHnpual  Advisorv  Committees  were   actively    involved  in 
dS'mfn^S  school  assignments  of  Chicano  and  b  ack  children  (^^or^pur 
poses  of  desegregation),  in  a  northcentral  Texas  school  districi_  rm,mbers 
of  Bilingual  Advisorv  Committees  were  selected  to  serve  in  a  Tri-cthnu 
C  ommittee  appointed  bv  ihe  distric:t  federal  court  to  assist  in  drawing 
thrdesegregadon  plan"  for  the  school  system.  Another  committee  o.  a 
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district  airtrc:tt!d  l>v  cDurt  nnl».'r{;(l  liest^grugaticui  assisti!ci  in  cii;tt'rnMaiiV-; 
the  eligibility  of  schools  for  bilingual  ecluc:atian  programs. 

The  above  descriptive  da'co  suggested  that  the  levul  uf  c-iti7.«.jn  partic:!- 
pation  planned  by  local  distrir:t  officials  rr.ay  have  escalaUid  t('  iniormatinn 
or  checks  and  balances  accord-ng  U)  the  RLTl  tvj.-ology.  It  vas  strongly 
indicated,  furthermore,  that  aci::iinisrr.:tive  officials  may  lia^v!  ^..aird  up 
their  plans  for  citizen  participation  to  c;omply  with  the  part'  i eatery  step 
envisioned  by  both  the  courts  and  L.'SCJK. 

As  the  major  thrust  of  the  present  study  was  on  reviewing  the  Title  \'I1 
committees  operating  during  the  1976-77  school  year,  a  more  prjcise  as- 
sessment of  the  participator^'  levels  of  these  groups  was  possible  due  to 
the  corpprehensive  nature  of  the  data  collection  design.  As  previously 
indicated,  the  legal  basis  for  these  committees  was  contained  in  P,  L.  9J-38() 
d.-.  enac-.ted  by  the  I'.  S.  Congress  in  1974.  Accx)rding  to  Phase  I  and  II  study 
findings,  four  school  distriti's  had  committees  operating  at  the  placation 
level;  five  districts  at  the  sanctions  level;  and  six  districts  at  the  informa- 
tion level.  [See  Table  1,]  At  the  time  of  the  present  investigation  ■  com- 
mittees are  functioning  at  the  level  intended  by  the  1974  federal  I:iw  and 
subsequent  related  regulations,  i.e..  checks  and  balanc^-s  as  categorized  by 
RLTL 

Typically  members  of  the  Title  \'II  committees  (in  the  study  sample] 
were  of  Mexican-American  origin,  female,  and  parent  if  a  child  in  bilin- 
gual education.  (Other  descriptive  characteristu;s  of  the  study  s'^mple  are 
shown  in  Table  L}  The  level  of  responsibility  considereu  appropriate  for 
parent-clients  ii  the  study  sample  programs,  including  the  mechanisms 
tJStabMshed  by  school  officials  for  participation,  dia  suggest  basic  differ- 

tions  type  committees  tended  to  emphasize  community  in\olvement  ac- 
tivities that  would  help  the  community  ^-lient  .ssimilate  new  knowledge 
and  attitudes.  This  invoK^-ment  af  minority  group  communitiiis  was  dem- 
onstrated in  a  statement  filed-by  'School  District  C  as  part  of  their  1976 
interim  evaluatioi.  report.  The  statement  r*ad: 

While  the  efforts  of  th  s  ^roup  (volunteer  parent  aides]  are  highly 
appreciated,  thev  do  need  aefi^-ite  training  in  lettering,  coloring,  op- 
erating the  duDi. eating  and  laminating  machines  and  on  techniques 
on  how  to  work  with  ch  'dren.  Ir  an  etiort  to  solve  this,  the  bilingual- 
biculiural  professional  staff  plans  to  help  these  volimieers  improve 
their  skills.  '*^;chniques  and  self-confidence. 

In  Listrict       Title  \'II  proposal  it  was  stated  that: 

...  the  bilingual  program,  seeks  to  develop  parents  to  the  end  that 
thev  become  better  parents,  effective  teachers  of  their  own  childr^'n. 
and  suppt  "tive  r  'sources  of  the  school. 

The  for^'going  objectives  for  client  involvement  affected  the  types  of 
parental  roles  encouraged  by  school  officials  including  the  degree  of  par- 
ticipation elicited.  For  example  when  asked  in  the  Phase  II  interv=-u'. 
"What,  in  your  f)pinion.  is  the  most  important  contribution  your  cor  .:tee 
has  made  to  the  bilinc^ual  progranr:?"  typical  responses  from  citizen  mem- 
bers of  the  placation  -:nd  sanctions  committees  were:  judging  of  a  holiriay 
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spirit  (:ont..-st:  nvtkinu  Chr.slrn.s  docorations:  U.  make  parents  turn  nega- 
tive teelings  about  tb-  program  ,nto  positive  feelings:  trying  lo  nelp  chi- 
dren  get  borne  assistd.u;e:  t(.  assist  in  ibe  classroom. 


Of  ti-.'  five  proposals'revieu-ed  for  the  Title  Wl  programs  witb  saneUons 
committees,  all  but  one  of  the  plans  for  parent  involvement  p.aee<  •  - 
pbasis  on  -Partmgsen,e^,lag  to  parents  s>v         th..  wo       b  , 


■lUnvs. 
-sM  of  tho 


■upDortive  of  ti:e  bilingual  program.  District  K'.  pn     >sal  showed  th.i. 
primary  function  of  the  advisory  coninuttee  was 

...to  make  the  parents  and  community  awan   -f  the  existence  ot  the 
bilingual  program. 

The  director  of  District  G's  bilingual  program  reported  in  the  interview 
that  a  purpose  of  his  committee  was  -to  make  the  co.'.munity  a.vare  o 
the  acivantag.^  of  bilingual  eduction."  .A.  parent  trom  the  sac-.e  district 
responding  to  the  question  "What  is  die  major  !n  ictioi.  (,t  your  ai.viso.y 
conxmittee?"  indicated: 

...to  fin.l  out  what  is  going  on  an<i  to  tell  ol:.      -..i.-nts  what  the 
program  is  al'  about. 
A  teacher  in  the  District  G  bilingual  program  respon.le-.; 
The  committee  is  the  parents'  voice— to  report 
people  what  is  going  on. 

It  was  suggested  therefore  that  the  function  of  die  adv  ; ,c.-...dtlees 
classifi.^d  as  placation  and  sanctions  was  not  to  advise  .  -r^;'-^^'"" 
the  bilingual  i.rogram  per  se.  The  locus  was  on  .mpro^  '^^^^ 
parental  behavior.  Moreover,  the  extent  to  which  the  cop--  -i..:i..>  r-.-o.^ccs 
were  to  plav  ?  roie  m  the  scnoois  wds  iwi  "'li"';f^"^';^jl;^l^^j::  r]:;;;^'^ 
This  was  decided  by  ihe  profesbioiidlb.  . suggCoiu^  -...q.  ..  " 
anisms  for  citizen  involvement,  pla'-tion  and  sanctions,  .ype  co.nm.ttecs 
were  amenable  to  control  by  administrators 

Compliance  with  the  community  iiivnivement  requiremen  s  conta.aed 
in  F  L  93-380  was  most  nearly  achieved  by  school  disirics  -vitn  mior- 
mation  tvpe  committees.  Citizen  participation  activities  ong.n..ng  .rom 
The  inlorm'ation  model  tend,     not  to  ,.ssum.  deficiencies  on  ne  p  t^ot 
the  communitv  clients  comprising  f  e  target  population  °^  T'J''  J  'Ip-i 
grams.  !t  was'assumad  rather,  that  culturaUy  different  clients  po  s  ^.seu 
specia'  knowledge  and  skills  which  c--da  effectively  be  used  de- 
velopment of  the  bilingual  program.  Tor  i^^  lance,  when  asi.c...  .vha^^.n 
vour  opinion,  is  the  mo.st  importanr  con.:ib-...i..  ^  you:  committee  na.s  made 
\o  the  bilingual  program?"'  a  District  I.  commi-tc.  member  remarked. 
0-e  thin-  that  ha:     -'.e  abou'  L-^cause  of  a  co"  imitt   ■  suggestion 
is  ?n  Fer  a  fttudicr,     ,lhe  Stud.enr  Fair)  which  wdl       c°mp  etelv 
bilingual  next  y<-r    '  will  involve  spelling,  art  and  music  and  it  v.iU 
be  district-wide. 

Another  member  of  t:  .^ame  committee  who  taught  in  the  bilingual  pro- 
-am discussed  the  w.Tk  of  the  parents  in  evaluating  .Spanish  language 
material  for  relevancv  of  vocabul.-ry  to  the  local  ■  .r.T.mvnity- 

In  School  Districts  ).  K.  N'.  and  O.  community  room-:  having  names  o 
specilMnuhural  appeal,  e.g..  EI  Quiosco  and  Case  Am,go.  were  designated 


in  ^'chool  build; ags  as  a  mtreting  plac:e  for  panrPt-clier.ts.  Th'jse  c:c)n\numity 
r>om5  also  served  as  a  work  area  for  parui.  .-^  to  malv.  piiiatas,  (.ulturol 
costumes  for  the  children  and  teaching  aids  for  the  classroom. 

A  major  accomplishment  of  the  District  )  Committee,  accordir  to  the 
community  liaison  officer  was 

the  ihree  cultural  centers  which  pre ,  ide  art.' music,  da." /.e  and 
dramatics  for  students.  The  parents  als^  t^-ich  folk  dances  in  these 
centers. 

in  a  newspaper  article  included  in  the  l!^7o  evaluaiinn  report.  District 
O  proudly  announced  "Parents  Consulted  about  Library  Decisions:  Paren- 
tal Involvement  in  Action."  The  same  arJclex^P^^rted: 

Parents  assist  with  the  ordering  of  educational  toys  for  the  '^Casa 
Amigo"  toy  lending  library.  Parents  know  what  w^rks  and  what  other 
parents  prefer  to  use  with  their  childrfm.  so  they  w  re  consulted  ir. 
this  decision-making  project.  This  is  an  pxair pie  of  parental  involve- 
ment in  action. 

At  this  third  level  of  client  participation  it  appea^-ed  thai  program  plan- 
ners did  listen  to  citizen  insigh.s  and  akerea  their  ^-ians  accordingly — 
which,  in  relation  to  RLTI.  is  the  primary  merit  of  the  information  role 
model.  Moreover,  the  results  of  promotional  efforts  '^.y  the  advisory  com- 
mittees, including  staff  members  of  the  bilingual  program,  w..  -e  especially 
noticeable  among  ail  information  level  projects  as  iilustraLad  belov^'.  These 
are  selected  comments  (from  the  interview^  sur\ey)  by  parents  and  bilin- 
gual program  personnel  in  School  District.  J,  L.  M.  and  C: 

The  advisory  committee  has  brought  a  much  greater  knowledge /to 
fViM  oi>Tiiiral  rnm-niirii^^'^  f^f  hillncnal  rirncr?m.  tHf  workings  01  it. 
and  itr  oopjLs  and  nhiRCtives. 

1  have  Said  before,  but  this  bears  repeating--!  cl  -^ider  oilii  ,:)al 
education  to  be  an  elite  part  of  public  eduiatlon. 

Two  vears  ago  pecole  did  not  know  vvhv  c'lildren  were  learning 
Spanish.  The  council  lielped  in  spreading  the  word. 

Lack  of  communication  beKveen  school  and  community  i^  "ettlng 
to  be  more  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  sum.  it  can  be  noted  from  the  above  discussion  ^hat  as  ''-deral  man- 
dates increased  thie  demands  for  meaningful  participation,  schooi  districts 
becom.e  le<^i.  and  less  willing  to  write  these  mandates  inlo  their  plan.  (This 
w^as  especially  evident  m  districts  with  placation  anc  sanctioi  /  type  ^ot- 
mitteesj.  it  v.'as  further  apparent  that  school  authorities  tended  to  res... 
im.plementation  of  the  formal  plans  for  citizen  pardcipaUon  urL^-*ss  exr  r  -.il 
political  pressures  were  sufficiently  strong  to  alter  or  overcome  ureau- 
cratic  objecticas  or  delays.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  courts  and  USOE 
for  a  greater  degree  of  formal  participation  in  connection  with  issues  oi 
desegregation,  for  example,  effected  a  higher  stage  of  citiz-^n  involvement 
according  to  the  RLTI  typology.  A  correspondence  was  suj^gested.  t:  e- 
fore,  between  the  formal  participatory  role  planned  b:  local  .r-JO.  .-u- 
thorities  and  what  they  were  forced  to  do  by  outside  pressv.res.  Th  gre^ier 
the  pressure,  the  higher  tht;  levels  of  participation  planned.  3ased  on  this 
rationale,  it  can  be  argued  that  a  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the  same 
outside  pressures,  i.e..  from  the  federal  courts  and  USOE.  resulted  in  the 
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scalin-  doun  of  formal  participatory  plans  by  local  sxhou!  officials,  (jon- 
senuentiv.  bv  lii76.  four  of  th.  five  c!istric:ts  affect.c!  by  th.e  <U.s.-sr-4a  .o 
mandate  liaUiallv  ordered  bv  the  court,  in  1971-72)  were  operat.ng  the, 
con'ml^^^  the  inforn^ation  level.  One  district  (D.str.c.  H  had  scaled 
down  its  oarticipatory  plans  to  the  sanci.ons  level.  ^^^'^^-^ 
fu-'-er  su-'ested  that  school  authorities  may  have  been  .^nonnj;  or  mm- 
i^^vino'th^h-  school-communitv  rc'lations  program  in  lavor  ot  n.lationships 
with  broader  constituencies,  i.e.,  the  federal  gov..rnment 

A  corollarv  facet  of  the  in(,uiry  included  an  exammation  o>  the  adn  n  - 
istrative  representational  stvie  of  HSEA  Title  Ml  directors,  ce..  the  extent 
to  u  hich  these  administrators  were  con.mitted  to  ho.u.ring  expressen  u,  n- 
munitv  interests  in  their  professional  decision-makmg  ac.tivuy  In  .his  re- 
Title  V!l  directors  were  expected  by  federal  regulation,  to  represen 
ThT mmmanitv  in  a  responsive  manner.  Initial  interview  data  acquired 
"  m  the  directors  with  the  three  types  of  RLTl  c:omm.ttees  "  ^'Mr 

out  this  expectation.  These  data  indicated  that  the  directors  C"  h  ^^"^ 
samole!  were  receptive  to  community  input  in  administrative  matters  and 
•ere  w  IHng  to  iniplement  community  requests  ror  changes  in  the  bil  n- 
..ua  orc-ram.  In  accordance  wuh  Mann's  three-leve  u.terpretafon  o  ad- 
ministrative representation,  the  representational  role  orientation  of  .he 
!--SF\  Title  VII  directors  appeared,  at  first  glance,  to  be  consistent  with  the 
pririir.  charac:teri/.ation  of  the  delegate  representative.  I-urther  probing 
in  n  Mntervicws  c.ombined  with  data  ac  quired  in  the  rec:ords  revle^v  an  i 
nterviews  with  parent-clients  suggested  that  the  directors  were  relatively 
powerless  in  dealing  with  the  c;ommunitv  despite  their  claim  to  have  a 
ore  .  deal-  of  authoritv  over  community  niatters  related  tc^  the  bihngua 
In  a  sc:hool  district  in  central  Texas,  tor  example,  the  pro,ec 
dim-tor  talked  about  the  -ingenious  protections  in  his  programs  against 
uiiti.uji  u.ixsc       ^       ^  ru^-^  nrr^^McmriQ  h,irl  h^^en  hunt  into 

:;::al  c^ltl^l  be  Sm^J^d^  -hc-1  p- 

.::ram  Further  probing  in  the  interview  promptec!  intorn^ation  from  the 
d  rec  or  which  suggested  that  school  administrators  were  tearfu  that 
members  of  a  so-ca°lled  "miiitanf  community  organization  -ght  mfi  - 
trate-  the  schools.  This  community  group  consisting  mamh  c^.  ^-h'canos. 
had  achieved  a  negative  reputation  among  both  city  S°--m--- 
ot>ic  ials  for  their  unconventional  pressure-type  politics.  Schoo  officials 
l  ac  exoertlv  devised  a  <:hecks  and  balances  svstem  in  the  selection  t 
ndid^tt-s  for  the  advisory  committee  involving  the  b-ld-S  pnnci^^^^^^^ 
the  proiec-.t  directors,  and  finally  the  area  superintendent.s.  The  director 
whcose  committee  was  classified  as  information  confided  that: 

\dvisorv  committees  will  never  be  effective  in  anv  school  program 
unle;s  thev  become  autonomous.  As  long  as  the  school  district  c^on- 
•rois  their  a,mposition  and  functions,  thev  will  never  be  autonomous. 

There  were  other  instances  cited  in  the  investigation  vvhich  suggested 
.u.  "I!  „.in.;.=.r=  pnthnritv  exceeded  that  of  the  Title  \  II  directors.  In  a 
southTexas"  school  district,' the  project  director  and  advisory  c^^mm.ttee 
mlbers  t  liked  about  their  problem  with  one  of  the  bilingual  sc.hool  prin- 
c^pd.s  and  her  lack  of  <:ooperation.  A  committee  member  e.xpres.sed  her 
discontent  as  follows: 
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We  always  went  to  thi'  (tflementary  sc:hool)  principal  (of  School  X) 
ibr  approval  of  our  prujccts.  but  sha  said  no  to  a  lot  of  tiling:..  "rLv- 
parents  wanted  a  graduation  for  the  little  kids  and  sht;  said  no.  Thev 
asked  for  a  field  trip  tor  the  sixth  graders  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
junior  high  and  she  said  no.  The  community  specialist  had  to  take  the; 
volunteer  parents  to  anothe'"  scihcjol  because  the  principal  did:";"  want 
them  there.  Mrs.  Garza  (a  pseudonym)  had  to  tak(!  the  volua;.  r  par- 
ents to  [School  Y]  tw  help  because  the  principal  of  (School  doesn't 
like  for  parents  :o  help,  even  with  thel)acking  of  Mr.  Lope,  ^-d  pseu> 
donym  for  the  project  director). 

It  was  suggested  in  the  data,  therefore,  that  despite  a  basic  inclination 
among  the  directors  to  honor  community  interests  in  their  decision-mak- 
ing activity,  control  by  their  bureaucratic  superiors  prevented  them  from 
adequately  responding  to  community  interests.  A  second  factor  which  pre- 
vented effective  administrative  representation  of  comm.unity  interests  was 
the  socioeconomic  background  of  the  communities  served  by  the  Title  \'I1 
programs.  In  three  rural  school  districts,  the  project  directors  complained 
of  the  poor  attendance  and; or  inactivity  of  low-income  parent-clients  in 
Title  Vlf  committee  meetings.  In  these  districts,  the  project  directors  had 
no  choiiiettnit  to  use  their  own  ideas  about  community  needs  and  interests 
in  programmatic  decision.  Thus,  the  Title  directors  reluctantly  as- 
sumed a  trustee  r-presentational  role  according  to  Mann's  definition. 

It  appeared  therefore  that  the  extent  to  which  project  directors  came  to 
accept  a  formal  role  for  communities  in  the  decision-making  process  was 
a  relatively  weak  one  (especially  in  placation  and  sanctions  type  pro- 
grams.) This  left  loc^l  communities  dependent  on  administrative  good 
will.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  data  in  the  exploratory  study  "did 
not  make  it  altogether  clear  why  administrative  officials  in  study  sample 
districts  tended  to  regulate  the  community  activities  of  Title  \'ll  project 

J:  T*.   . —   1.-  K«    —  l-.t-rt^   tU-^t   it   »»'  nr^t   irt    tKo  Koct   •ntoT'cict  of 

J  t-^  ^- .--^^^  f.—^p..  ^•tT«/-^T^^  -    '^'^'^^ '  ^  jr*^!  1 1  tv  ^*^^Btir!p..shir? 

between  the  director  and  the  local  community  since  this  could  reduce  the 
project  director's  accountability  to  the  administration  itself.  It  is  further 
possible  that  school  authorities  viewed  communities  engaged  in  meaning- 
ful participaton,-  activities  as  threat  to  the  professional  control  of  the 
schools.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  conservation  posture  of  school 
administrators  of  study  sample  districts  posed  a  crucial  barrier  to  Title  \*ll 
advisorv  committees  achieving  the  participatory  '  .el  envisioned  by  fed- 
eral officials  in  the  1974  ESEA  mandate,  i.e..  checks  and  balances  (im- 
ploy^ng  RLTI. 

Disc;;.ssion  of  x^^indings  in  Reiation  to  Easton's  Political  Systems  Analysis 

The  conceptual  framework  which  was  used  in  the  study  to  integrate  the 
study  data  wa^  Easion's  political  systf.ms  analysis.  According  t  -  Easlon. 
a  ba.sit:  characteristic  of  a  political  system  is  its  openness:  that  is.  iL;  re- 
sponsiveness to  conditions  existing  in  its  environm.ent  wiiich  V  i  been 
converted  to  political  demands  by  members  within  tne  system: 

mus.  L-    momena.  bom  physical  ami  social,  iiiat  occuj  uui^ide  uie 
boundaries  of  a  political  system  may  play  .  .  .    crucial  role  in 
encing  the  manner  of  interaction  within  the  system  and  the  c"  ise- 
quent  outputs.-^ 
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FindiiK's  in  the  r.^search  study  tended  to  support  this  basic:  chanu:t.r- 
ization  of  Easton-s  :-.'.odel.  It  wa.s  found,  for  example,  that  environmental 
factors  such  as  federal  court  decisions  and  grants-.n-aid  programs,  e  g.. 

and  Est^  vield  important  input  affecting  local  district  pohc.es  or 
^Sit)  Some  ofthe  most  obvious  system  changes  resulting  from  he 
Suence  ofThese  outside  forces  [as  shown  m  tne  research  study)  mc^uded 
f;rauieness  of  the  needs  of  Unguistically  and  -Uural  y  d.fte.en 
cbi'-ir-n  and  the  in:plomentation  ut  appropriate  programs,  l  e..  oihngua 
education  to  meet  their  educational  needs.  Of  special  interest  to  tne  stud> 
Is  Lh'ffect  of  federal  rec:.,:^:ements  on  bringing  about  the  formation  ot 
advisorv  committees  consisting  of  community  citizens  who  trv..:t.c.>nl 
had  been  denied  meaningful  access  to  decision-making  proc-^s-s  i.,,  ea- 
ucation.  i.e..  the  poor  and  culturally  different. 

A  kev  question  emerging  from  the  investigation  ^vas  wh,  ^  s„r^s  c 
environmental  pressure!  placed  on  school  systems  u-.th  T.t  e  \  ,  .rau. 
through  P  L.  93-380.  did  not  eventuate  in  a  high  degree  of  cui.-..!  pa-.c 
Son  i.e..  checks  and  balances  level  as  envisioned  by  federal  officials? 
S  level  was  temporarilv  accomplished  only  when  tnis  pressure  trom 
AOE  was  combined  with  court-mandated  requirement"  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  conjunction  with  school  desegregation  P^  }^^^^^ 
seen  that  school  authorities  were  not  inclinea  to  raise  .he  evel  of  citizen 
D^Sic  ipation  merelv  on  the  intensity  of  pressure  they  felt  from  the  ESEA 
S  vn  mandate.  They  altered  their  behavior 

iecf^d  to  oressures  from  the  courts,  and  the  combined  Title  MI  and  b^AA 
mandate  -or  citizen  participation.  In  view  of  this  finding,  one  was  forced 
To  tbcus  .n  the  character  of  the  stress,  which  was  innuenced  in  Easton  s 
a  Han"  by  two  factors;  the  support  system  for  the  authorities  and  he 
support  system  for  the  regime.  Borrowing  from  similar  fmdings  bv  Cibulka. 
This  distinction  between  the  character  of^stressjmd^itsjnten^^^^^  is 
signiticant  because  it  m.ps  f^t'tt::;^^^  -^'^aVnr.ffprtPd  the 

pro'pCiWoftf^'lSsy^rem^^^ 
tation  toward  local  communities.-** 

It  was  further  suggested  in  the  study,  since  citizen  participation  did  not 
aiieve  t^^RLTI  checks  and  ba'  >nces  participatory  level  in  ended  in  the 
ESeTLw.  that  perhaps  the  no-pc..tics  doctrine  P^^^^^^^^^- 
of-the-centur^-  professional  elites  may  nave  innuenced  the  attitudes  .e. 
the  poHtS  culture,  of  school  admini-xators  towar.  the  'nvolvemen  of 
•  non  eUtes"  in  school  affairs.  Thompson  elaborates  lucidly  and  succinctly. 
Educators  have  been  notably  successful  in  developing  and  convey-- 
ino  to  others  a  set  of  ideological  doctrines  indicting  l^at  edut^^^^^^ 
s  a  ilniQue  governmental  service  that  must  be   kept  out  ot  pol  tics. 
^    Th!>sp  beHefs  havT given  them  considerable  autonomy  and  insulation 
lorn  pub  ic'yessures  .  .  .  As-a  result,  the  PoHcy-making  processes  in 
sch^o^  systems  are  relatively  closed  to  many  of  the  demands  of  the 
community. 

Findincs  in  the  stuay  also  suggts>icu  a  uis.i..^.  p^....^.  "T\i"   '  j  ■ 
for  cmzer  cHents  involv  .d  in  tne  committees.  It  appeared  that  advisory 
"ommlS  Sers  involved  in  the  research  study  fa.  .red  the  use  of 
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persuasive  deliberations  in  ihe  articulation  of  demands  upon  authoritit^s 
rather  than  use  of  conflict  techniques.  Generally,  citizens  demonstrated 
their  influence  by  worldng  cooperatively  with  professionals,  i.t:..  the  Title 
VO  project  directors  and  their  staff,  who,  for  the  most  part,  shared  a  com- 
mon ethnic  background,  philosophy,  and  priorities  with  \hv  ommunity. 

A  correspondence  was  furlher  suggested  between  the  low  socioeco- 
nomic status  of  communities  and  quality  of  citizen  participation  in  the 
Title  VU  committee  deliberations.  Three  districts  were  cited  in  the  study 
where  the  directors  were  unable  to  encourage  the  effective  involvement  of 
their  low  income  parents  in  activities  of  the  TitiL'  V!I  bilingual  programs 
and,  more  particularly,  the  Title  VII  advisory-  committee. 

Thf.'  Study  Recommendations 

The  research  was  built  on  the  a«sum'  jn  that  increased  power  for  cit- 
izens in  the  governance  of  the  schools  can  help  create  more  effective, 
responsive  schools.  In  view  of  this  consideration,  an  overriding  recom- 
mendation of  the  study,  was  that  objectives  for  community  ir.volvement 
programs  in  Title  VII  programs  recognize  that  parent-clients  have  special 
knowledge  of  their  children's  cultural  and  academic  needs.  In  this  way. 
citizen  advisory  committees  can  be  seen  as  a  means  for  creating  meaning- 
ful changes  and/or  improvements  in  school  programs  designed  particu- 
larly for  linguistically  and  culturally  different  learners.  Findings  in  the 
study  relative  to  programs  with  information  committees  tended  to  support 
this  recommendation. 

While  a  need  to  involve  poor  and  minority  parent  clients  in  activities 
designed  to  develop  their  seif-esteem  and  skills  in  working  with  their 
children  is  recognized,  program  administrators  promoting  an  exclusive 
therapeutic  approach  may  find  it  difficult  to  experience  success  in  their 
community  involvement  efforts.  The  study  data  presented  for  bilingual 
programs  with  olacation  and  sanctions  type  committees  tended  to  support 

.1  .  ..  r'         .   1         -  c^^.-C  1  rj  u   T.    .   1. 

Participation  may  be  limited  in  programs  (which  employ  the  ther- 
apeutic approach)  because  many  parents  feel  that  school  personnel 
oerceive  them  as  ignorant  .  .  .  thev  feel  they  do  not  belong,  and  are 
looked  down  on.  No  person  eagerly  participates  in  a  program  which 
communicates  his  dehciencies  to  him.-^^ 

There  was  little  evidence  found  in  the  research  data  which  indicated 
that  attempts  were  being  made  by  school  districts  to  train  community 
people  to  be  effective  collaborators  in  educational  decision  making.  It  was 
recommended  therefore  that  training  programs  such  as  the  one  developed 
by  the  Leadership  Training  Institute  of  the  Urban/Rural  School  Develop- 
ment Project  be  imiplemented  in  school  districts  interested  in  involving 
community  groups  in  programmatic  decision  making.  This  training  pro- 
gram involves  both  professional  educators  and  lay  citizens  in  the  process. 
lr>-general  terms,  the  Leadership  Training  Institute's  Program: 

.  .  .  utilizes  the  educational  resources  available  in  both  the  school 
and  the  community.  (An  example  might  be  the  employment  of  local 

community  and  its  unique  qualities.)  .  .  .  The  total  training  package 
includes  activities  that  help  professional  staff  members  and  commu- 
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nitv  -..ople  d.v.lop  U...h:u,!U.-s  d.:s,:4n.ci  ...  to  tnn>.slato  th..  local 
sitLt'.on  into  educationally  r.le-.^  :it  programs.  .....  !        Mud).,.s,  In 


dian  education,  biciiitural  eaucatior..'- 

•\  maior  goal  of  the  training  model  aa  .rdiiv-  to  Terrv  and  Hess  is  to 
te-  ■•  .  .  r.r  -.ml  (:ollal,..rativo  phinnit.g  a.ui  decision  n.ak.ag  o»  d u 
S'of  those  giv.ng  the  (educatiouali  service  as  well  as  those  rece.v.ng  the 

''^SCresearch  was  recom:nended  which  ...ploys  the  Rl'TI  tyi-olugy. 
The  inveshgation  sugg^^ted  that  the  tvpology  can  ser^•e  .s  a  vable  a,  a- 
h  UraUoollor  assessing  levels  of  citizen  participation  :n  ec:iu:at.on  pro- 
:i"s  -t  i  t^.e  efore  recommended  that  a  conrparatiye  study  be  c<,nduc:ted 
r   "  izen  oart.cpation  in  programs  handed  c.y  "-federal  gov..rnn.^ 

FSP\"Title  I  Head  Start  F.SAA.  Follow  ihrough.  This  study  should 
be'desi-ned  to  analvze  relationships  bet^vee^.  advisory  committees  oper- 
a  ing  aMhe  various  levels  of  the  RLTl  ty;pology  and  ^^-^-^^^^  J^;, 
nact  on  the  oualitv  of  programs.  Attitudm.  sur%-eys  should  be  employca 
U  de°"  mine  the  i"ailuence%f  differentiated  levels  of  participation  on  th. 
•hav  ;Tof  the  lav  particTuants.  i.e..  to  what  e.xtent  does  participation  in 
dv  s(  rv    ommittees  reduce  feelings  of  powerlessness  and  oj  alienation 
amc  n  >  ow  -mcome  and  minority  clients?  Such  a  study  rr-ht  also  exan  ine 
Tr  icu iar  c  ultural  orientat:  ns  of  minority  group  citizens  ana  ne  exten 
these  orientations  influence  the  political  participation  of  dns 
ouD  There  wer  •  a  number  of  threads  running  ttiro  :gh  the  data  ^vhlch 
;Cested  that  the  .socio-cultural  experience  of  the  Mexican-.Amencan  can 
"influence  the  character  of  his  her  political  participation 

Finally,  since  the  concept  of  administrative  represc^  ation  has  be  n 


nlied  on  a\'.rv  limited  basis  to  educational  administration,  more  research 
i  necXd  in-order  to  make  it  a  useful  analytical  tool  tor  practicing 
adrXistrators.  (The  studv  findings  suggested  possible  variat.oi.  y..  the 
^iesentationa/  role  orientations^of  Title 


iv.^»—   ^         ,   J  „*.,.^.r  Ko  *'-»->nrii'r-T<.^ri  =»rTnss  vrii- 

ommended.  moreover,  mac  cue  P- j:.,:.-::-.-r"ro;pprrh  fncus  ' 

Si^siiSi:vSand^^f;;:::s:'^>f^ 

a^d  ma  c;"  ; "roup  ad-.^inistralors  wc^uld  yielci  data  which  c:ould  improve 
the  trainino  ot'  administrators  for  multicultural  communities. 

ir  concfusion.  the  generalizability  of  the  exploratory  study  data  pre- 
se  ted  in  this  paper  may  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  ^P^^^^^^;^ 

u^T"  de  o  maxtlize  the  comparability  level  of  the  study  sample  to  the 
oeneral  oopulation  of  Texas  committees.  As  previously  mdica  ed.  three 
rharac  efishc  -ethnicitv,  s.x.  and  parent  non-parent  committee  mem- 
be-'hiD  haracter  stic-werc.  selected  as  the  basis  for  this  comparative 
^naiv  ^  ThtS  three  characteristics  were  chosen  due  to  their  particular 
iortance  andSance  to  the  study  of  parent  and  community  partici- 
-  Sop  in  programmatic  decision  making.  In  judging  the  applicability  of 
£  study  results  to  states  outside  Texas,  one  should  exercise  caution.  In 
t  ;  relic  t  it  shc.uld  be  mentionea  that  there  seemed  be  a  number  ot 
this  respect,  it  advi.sorv  committees  in  the 

L%"e:'erfu'nd;ng  ievd  and^socioeconomic  characteristics  of  commu- 
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riitv.  which  mi5;..t  aLst.)  jt?  (;pt.!rativr'  in  similar  programs  ar  i  ■  omniittotN 
in  other  state  s^^ttirigs. 

While  there  were  some  inherent  liinitations  to  the  study  due  primarily 
to  its  exploratory  design,  it  supported  the  value  and  utility  of  tht?oretii:al 
application  to  data  acquisition  and  analyst^'s.  Kaston"s  analysis  of  po!itii:ai 
systems,  with  its  sensitivity  U)  the  interat:ti()ns  u1  political  systems  \vitl. 
the  environment,  wa.s  especially  ust^iul  in  the  analyses  and  organization 
of  the  study  data.  I'or  this  writer,  as  tor  Wirt  and  Kirst. 

The  utility  of  systems'  theory  is  that,  of  all  heuristic  schemes,  it 
enables  us  at  least  to  order  existing  knowledge  or  hunches  and  thereby 
to  cic;ermine  what  portions  of  the  scheme  are  clearly  untenable,  which 
ones  have  at  1'^a.st  some  support,  and  which  r.-Hxi  to  be  furtlier  studied."^ 

L^s  dy,  the  increasing  trend  toward  citi/en  part  ic:i  pat  ion  in  governmen- 
tal programs  presents  a  need  for  research  tools  which  are  cap,  le  u'  :>s- 
sessing  the  extent  and  significance  of  this  participation.  The  RLTI  typo;  ^y. 
which  focuses  on  the  power  relationships  between  citizens  and  autiiuri- 
titjs.  may  prove  useful  in  this  assessment  process. 
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miESr  Fcmims  and  compliance  of  parent 

ADVISORY  COl?^CILS  SERVING  SPANISH-ENGLISH 
SSWJNGUAL  PROSECTS  FUNDED  UNDER  ESEA  TITLE  W 

Ncrberto  Cruz,  Jr. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  concerted  national  effort  to  provide 
eaual  educational  opportunities  for  all  children  in  public  schools.  Because 
of  the  failure  of  some  local  and  state  goyeminents  vo  produce  needed 
monies  to  effectively  accommodate  the  rise  in  selected  student  populations 
and  meet  certain  educational  needs,  the  Congress  has  inter\'ened  v;ith 
federal  grants. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (ESKA).  Congress  continued  the  precedent  set  by  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  of  1917  and  authorized  grants  to  be  paid  directly  to  local  school  sys- 
tems U>  improve  the  school  program  for  all  children.  The  ESEA  was  in- 
tendedlo  expand  and  improve  the  quality^  of  selected  educational  programs. 

Originallv  the  Elen^  itary^  and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  aimed  at 
bringing  better  educat:  jnal  opportunities  to  the  children  who  were  dis- 
advantaged because  of  poverty  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Congress 
farther  defined  the  term  "disadvantaged"  w.^.en  it  recognized  the  needs  of 
linguistic  minorities  and  amended  the  ESEA  uf  1965  by  passing  Title  VII. 
better  known  as  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  19Ctt. 

Important  to  linguistic:  minorities,  as  well  as  to  other  minorities,  were 
the  mandates  on  citizen  participation  in  federal  programs  which  Congress 
iRsi^iiated.  The  term  "participation"  was  first  wiaely  used  in  tl.a  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  This  act  made  provisions  for  maximum  partic- 
ipation by  all  citizens  whenever  feasible.  Citizens  now  had  a  voice  in  some 
of  the  policies  which  directly  affected  their  lives 

•  Thf)  key  sections  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  provided  for 
]cb  Corps.  Community  Action  Programs.  Special  Programs  to  Combat  Pov- 
erty in  Rural  Areas. 'Employment  and  Investment  Incentives,  and  Work 
Experience  Programs.  The  word  "participation"  can  be  found  throughout 
the  EOA  of  1964.  b'jt  nowhere  is  the  word  used  with  more  emphasis  than 
in  the  section  defining  the  Community  Action  Program:  "The  term  Com- 
munity Action  Program  means  a  program  . .  .  u'hich  is  developed,  con- 
ducted and  administered  with  tht:  maximum  feasible  participation  of 
residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served."^ 

Citizen  participation  in  educational  programs  had  its  major  inception 
with  federal  programs  like  ESE.\  Title  I  and  Headstart.  Local  school  dis- 
tricts had  to  create  parent  advisor-  -ouacils  which  were  to  assist  local 
school 'officials  in  the  planning.  ...tplenlenlatipn  and  evaluation  of  the 
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specific  federallv  funded  pro^-;ram.  The  foiiou'ing  seaion  dest:ribes  the 
specifics  of  parental  involvement  in  federally  funded  bilingual  projects. 

Reguiation  of  Parentai  Invoivement  Under  Titie  VU 

Bilingual  Education  funded  under  ESEA  Title  \'II  provides  for  parent 
and  community  involvement  in  "all"  aspect^  of  prov;ram  planning,  im- 
plementation and  evaluation.  Parent  advisory  councils  have  been  tiie  ve- 
hicles for  this  involvement  in  bilingual  programs.  A  year  long  research 
project  identifying  roles  and  functions  of  parent  advisorv'  councils  serving 
Spanish-English  bilingual  projects  funded  under  ESEA  Title  VII  was  re- 
cently completed  bv  the  author.  From  the  literature  reviewed  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  study,  it'was  evident  that  roles  and  functions  of  parent  advisory 
councils  serving' bilingual  projects  funded  under  ESEA  Title  VII  have  never 
been  adequately  specified  nor  have  all  the  rules  and  regulations  been 
strictly  followed  by  some  local  education  agencies  receiving  Title  VII 
monies- 

In  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1968.  there  is  no  language  which 
mandates  parent/community  pa^icipation  through  an  advisory  council, 
committee  or  other  group.  It  does,  however,  state: 

Applications  for  grants  under  title  may  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner only  if  .  .  .  the  program  set  forth  in  the  apphcation  is  con- 
sistent, with  criteria  established  by  the  Commissioner.- 

This  provision  gave  the  Commissioner  the  rigtit  to  develop  criteria  which 
local  and  state  educational  agencies  w^ere  required  to  meet  in  order  to 
qualifv'  for  Title  VII  funds.  In  1971.  criteria  for  eligibility  of  Title  VII  funds 
were  printed  in  the  ManuaJ  /or  Project  AppJicants  and  Grantees.  Tht^  .\fan- 
uaJ  did  not  mandate  parent  advisory  councils,  which  is  evident  by  the 
word  "should."  Such  wording  Is  a  suggestion  rather  than  a  regulation. 
The  ManuaJ  states: 

A  project  advisory  group  consisting  of  parents  and  community  rep- 
resentatives should  be  formed  before  the  project  proposed  is  prepared 
and  should  continue  to  be  involved  at  all  stages  of  the  project  s  de- 
velopment and  operation.^ 

In  May  of  1974.  hearings  were  held  in  Washington.  D.C.  and  in  New- 
York  Citv^  before  Lhe  General  Subcommittee  On  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Hearings  were  held  on  H.R.  1085.  H.R. 
2490.  and  H.R.  1146^  which  were  bills  proposed  to  amend  ESEA  Title  VII. 
The  testimony  at  the  hearings  revealed  t:,e  importance  of  parent/com- 
munity involvement  in  bilingual  programs.  Recommendeations  for  revi- 
sions of  regulations  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education 
of  Bilingual  Children  reflected  the  views  of  witnesses  giving  testimony, 
as  well  as  the  views  of  committee  members. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1974.  in  part  because  of  recommenda- 
tions by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Bilingual 
Education,  mandated  participation  by  parents  of  children  enrolled  in  bi- 
lingual programs.  Specifically,  the  law  reads  as  foUow^s: 

An  application  for  a  prosram  of  bilingual  education  shall  be  de- 
velopea  in  consultation  with  parents  of  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  teachers,  and.  where  applicable,  secondary  scnool 
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students,  in  the  areas  to  be  served,  and  assurances  shall  be  givtMi  in 
the  application  that,  after  the  application  has  been  approved  under 
this  title,  the  applicant  will  provide  for  participation  by  a  comniittee 
composed  of,  and  selected  by.  such  parents  and,  in  the  case  of  sec- 
ondarv  schools,  representatives  of  secondary  school  students  to  be 
ser\*ed.-* 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  which  now  mandated  parental  involvement 
made  it  possible  for  new  rules  and  regulations  to  be  written  for  those 
agencies' applying  for  Title  VII  lunds.  Rules  and  regulations  which  re- 
flected the  language  of  the  new  act  were  incorporatec!  into  the  "Criteria 
for  Governing  Grants  Awards"  which  appeared  in  the  Federol  Register  c)n 
june  11,  1976. 

Even  with  the  legislation  mandating  participation  by  a  "committee" 
(known  as  an  "advisory  group"  in  the  rules  and  regulations),  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  participation  has  been  a  concern  to  school  officials  and 
citizens.  The  functions  of  parent  advisory  councils  vary  from  project  to 
project,  a  fact  revealed  in  a  report  entitled  Federal  Programs  Supporting 
EducQtionol  Change.  The  report  stated:  ".  .  .  some  councils'  functions  are 
purely  ceremonial  whereas  others  seem  to  actually  contribute  to  policy. "*" 
Even  with  parental  involvement  being  mandated  through  advisory  L:oun- 
cils.  there  is  no  assurance  that  they  will  function  properly.  The  following 
section  focuses  on  why  councils  may  not  operate  effectively. 

Lack  of  Spec  :7ic  Functions  /or  Advisorv  Councils 

According  to  Clasby,  the  goal  of  "maximum  feasible  participation"  was 
not  clearly  stated  in  the  educational  legislation.  The  exceptions,  of  course, 
were  some  of  the  provisions  in  Title  "Kv'hich  provided  for  citizen  involve- 
ment. Clasby  criticizes  the  regulations  developed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  advisory  councils  because  "a  commitment  was  announced  without 
attention  to  implementation,  followthrough.  or  documentation  of  results."" 
Clasby  clarified  this  by  the  statement: 

Federal  regulations  for  councils,  with  precise  requirements  for 
membership  emphasize  structure  rather  than  function.  Councils  have 
the  right  to  convene,  to  receive  information  and  to  sign  off  on  pro- 
posals for  funding.  There  are  few.  if  any.  provisions  for  technical 
assistance,  for  monitoring  or  evaluating  the  activities,  or  for  funding."^ 

With  citizen  participation  widespread  in  the  United  States,  there  is  ev- 
ident variety  in  the  quality  of  participation.  A  three-year  National  Institute 
cf  Education  study  of  citizen  participation  revealed  key  factors  which 
undermined  the  quality  of  citizen  participation.  One  particular  weakness, 
according  to  the  study,  was  that  officials: 

concentrate  on  structures  and  ignore  functions.  'Jreate  new  groups 
and  focus  attention  on  numbers:  how  many  members,  how  often  they 
meet.  etc.  Never  clarify  roles,  rights,  responsib'lides.  Give  these  groups 
no  power.^ 

Davies  best  relates  the  importance  of  power  to  citizen  participation  by 
stating: 

Participation  without  power  is  demoralizing  for  an  informed  con- 
stituency, leading  to  cynicism  and  public  mistrust  of  the  education 
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establishment.  WlLhout  adopting  a  coherent  policy  for  P^^^^i^-iP-'^i"'] 
with  incentives  for  local  professionals  to  comply  with  it.  ^.ate  and 
federaTpolicy  makers  will  he  embarking  on  a  venture  producing  more 
harm  than  good."* 

Davies  further  emphasized  the  importance  of  this  concept  by  saying  that 
participation: 

is  particularly  significant  when  applied  to  th.ose  who  are  often 
badlv  <=en-ed  bv  the  school-the  urban  and  rural  poor,  minorities,  and 
working  class  white-who  now  have  the  least  power  in  shaping  school 
policies: 

Even  though  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  did  not  allow  discrimination 
in  federalfv  assisted  programs,  improprieties  did  continue  in  education. 
Weinberg  feels  that  minorities  have  never  truly  had  complete  educationa. 
ODDortunities.  He  further  feels  that  -racial  and  ethnic  barriers  were  ac- 
cepted bv  school  people  as  inevitable  limitations  on  educational  oppor- 
tunity.""" Minority  groups  have  had  difficulty  entering  the  democratic 
proems  in  general  but.  in  the  educational  process  specificahy.  supporting 
Weinberg.  Lapote  states: 

Minoritv  children  and  "their  parents  have  been  P'^S^essivelv  iso 

iated  from  decision-making  levels  in  schools  through  conso  . da  on 

and  centralization.  These  children  and  their  parents  have  had  littie 
■     denSon  and  only  modest  involvement      the  educat  o 

cess;  they  have  not  participated  in  education  or  in  the  social-po.iticai 

life  of  their  nation. 

Educators  can  benefit  from  the  involvement  of  citizens  by  becoming 
more  familiar  with  the  attitudes  and  the  aspirations  that  the  community 
has  for  its  children.  Witti  respect  to  bilingual  education.  Llibarn  tecls  tha. 
the  program  must  be  completely  in  tune  with  the  community  it  serves.  He 
points  out  that: 

A  program  that  does  not  take  into  account  the  problems  of  the 
community,  the  needs  of  the  individuals,  and  the  aspirations  o^  the 
neoDle  cannot  hope  to  be  anything  more  than  a  veneer  that  helps  to 
Eide  Afanomali^  of  the  community  and  to  engender  helplessness 
Tn  t^e  individual.  Such  a  program  vvill  never  have  the  support  of  the 
community  nor  the  enthusias:n  of  the  individual.  - 

Community  involvement  in  bilingual  education  has  been  of  ^3)°^  con- 
cern to  both'  school  systems  and  communities.  John  and  Horner  agree 
with  Ulibarri  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  community  involvement 
when  they  state: 

The  participation  of  pare^  is  a  critical  aspect  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion Although  many  bilingual  educators  support  this  view,  they  ail 
o  implement  it.  wLn  programs  are  planned  in  ^^olf^^^^J^S^t 
community,  parents'  contributions  become  merely  incidenta  .  Pa.en- 
talTSation  and  community  control  do  not  guarantee  relief  from 
he  shortage  of  qualified  teachers,  the  lack  of  curriculum  materials, 
imited  hinds  or  from  any  other  of  the  problems  in  bilingual  educa- 
tion. Such  participation  and  control  do.  Kowever.  provide  support  for 
the  continuity  to  the  schools'  efforts.'" 
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•s  and  Functions  of  Parent  Advisory^  Councils 

s  assumed  that  if  parent  advisorv'  councils  in  bilingual  education  are 
iction  properly  and  to  con'cribute  to  the  program,  roles  and  functions 
councils  should  be  clearly  defmed  in  order  for  ail  parties  to  ade- 
•ly  fulfill  their  respective  responsibilities.  The  author,  being  aware  of 
^ck  of  direction  for  advisory  councils,  decided  to  do  research  with 
respect  to  roles  and  functions  of  advisory-  councils  on  bilingual  education. 
The  research  study  previously  mentioned  was  a  dissertation  enjLitled,  An 
^.'^\■estigction  of  the  Roles  and  Functions  of  Parent  Advisory  Counciis  Sen*- 
ig  Spanish-English  BiJingua]  Projects  Funded  under  ESEA  TitJe  VIJ. 
The  author's  primary  purpose  in  the  study  was  to  identifv'  and  examine 
e  roles  and  functions  of  parent  advisor>'_councils  in  bilingual  education 
.    grams.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  it  seemed  appropriate  to 
investigate  the  perceptions  of  project  directors,  school  principals  and  par- 
ent advisory-  council  chairpersons  regarding  the  operation  of  advisory 
councils.  Twenty-one  Spanish-English  bilingual  projects  funded  under  Title 
VII  were  randomly  selected  for  the  study.  A  project  director,  principal  and 
advisory  council  chairperson  from  each  of  the  twenty-one  projects  were 
chosen  to  be  participants  in  the  nationwide  research  study.  The  afore- 
mentioned participants  were  chosen  for  the  study  because  of  their  working 
relationship  with  the  parent  advisory. council. 

The  literature  search  revealed  four  basic  roles  assumed  by  advisory 
council.  Cronin  and  Thomas  felt  that  the  roles  of  advisor,  director,  and 
supporter  gener:dly  cha-acterize  councils, Information  found  in  the  re- 
port t^ntitled  FederaJ  Programs  Supporting  Education  Change  supported  a 
fourth  role:  that  of  non-supporter.^^ 

The  literature  revealed  that  advisory  councils  were  generally  character- 
ized advisory  in  nature,  but  there  were  indications  that  some  councils 
desiced  r^iore  than  just  an  advisory  role.  Councils  wanting  more  involve- 
ment ::i  the  decision-making  process  appeared  to  be  demanding  a  role 
characterized  as  director.  Other  councils  were  termed  as  supporters  and 
thei?  activities  did  not  usually  deal  with  recommendations  and  never  dealt 
'y^'\(h  the  development  of  directives  but  almost  always  dealt  with  support 
ror  school  officials  on  attaining  goals.  The  non-supporter  role  chosen ^y- 
some  advisory  councils  appeared  to  be  based  on  council  reactions  against 
the  program  in  question  and  is  characterized  by  an  almost  total  lack  of 
support  of  school  officials  in  achieving  program  goals.  It  was  recognized 
by  the  author  that  all  four  roles  can  be  present  in  any  one  advisory  council 
but  that  a  council  usually  associates  itself  with  one  major  role. 

The  four  roles  for  advisory  councils  were  defined  in  the  research  in- 
strument and  randomly  listed.  The  instructions  requested  that  the  defined 
roles  be  ranked  by  the  participants  according  to  primacy.  The  functions 
of  advisory  councils  that  were  used  as  items  on  the  research  instruments 
were  selected  from  Caldwell.^'  Linscomb.^®  Kindred. Marlow.^o  Pum- 
phrey.^^  and  Woons.^  The  researcher  also  included  some  functions  which 
were  not  generally  found  to  be  performed  by  the  advisory  council,  but 
were  almost  always  reserved  for  the  Board  of  Education,  i.e..  budget  plan- 
ning, personnel  policies,  planning  of  school  facilities,  and  evaluation  of 
students,  teachers  and  administrators. 
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Thp  various  functions  were  identified  under  the  three  program  areas  of 
nlannino  implementation  and  evaluation.  The  functions  listed  under  pro- 
gram olanning  v'r.e:  textbook  selection,  course  selecUon  budget  plan- 
ning deveropment  of  objectives,  identification  of  needs  and  Plannmg  of 
school  facilitL.  Under  program  implementation  there  were  five  functions 
dentif^-S  community  resources  and  public  relations,  'nterpretation  o 
he  biUngual  program  to  the  community,  curriculum  support  P^sonnel 
policii  and-insen-ice  training.  The  third  area  of  program  evaluation  had 
£  foUowlng  functions:  evaluation  of  students,  teachers,  administrators 
Program.  paLt  advisory-  council,  community  and  ob,ectives.  The  role 
Sanction  descriptors  were  incorporated  into  a  questionnaire  where  the 
participants  were  asked  to  rank  the  roles  and  functions  under  each  pro- 
K  area  according  to  primacy.  The  sixty-three  participants  surveyed  in 
Te^^earch  studv  were  also  asked  to  answer  questions  concermng  the 
SSonal  format,  procedures  and  composition  of  the  advisor^'  coun- 
cuTa^  represented.  Responses  were  received  from  sixtv-seven  percent 
of  the  chaTe^soS  seventy-one  percent  of  the  principals  and  ninety-five 
pe^emSe  project  directors.  Con.h„-.ed  responses  from  the  three  groups 
nf  oarticiaants  equaled  seventy-seven  percent.  .    ,  . 

Th^e  wL  significant  agreement  within  each  group  of  chairpersons 
princfpals  and  project  direc'tors  :n  regard  to  the  -f  ^8  X? 
the  roles  and  functions  of  parent  advisory  councils^  The  anal>  sis  ot  he 
data  indicated  that  the  role  of  advisor  was  ranked  first,  followed  by  the 
ro>^  of  supporter,  director  and  non-supporter,  in  tnat  sequence.  This  is  n 
accordance  with  the  review  of  literature  which  indicated  thai  most  advi- 
so^  councils  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  supported  the  efforts  of 
^?sSod  aLiSistaUon  in  the  development  and  '-P^^-^f  ^-"^^f 

The  analysis  of  the  data  concerning  the  ranking  of  functions  under  he 
Jee  aJei  of  program  plam^ing.  implementation  and  evaluation  indica  ed 
oTat  therf  was  significant  agreement  among  tne  three  groups  of  partici- 
■    pants  sun^ev'd.  Under  progSm  planning  there  were  six  funcUons  mnke^^^ 
?he  primary  and  secondary  functions  under  Planning  were  identifi^tion 
of  needs  and  development  of  objectives,  respectively.  This  indicated  tha 
Se  parent  advisory  council  should  be  involved  in  the  idenUfication  of 
teds  wSi  respS  to  bilingual  education  and.  once  those  needs  were 
identifi  f  the  Svernent  o'f  the  council  in  the  development  of  ob,ectives 
o  rn^t  Aose  needs  was  desirable.  Under  program  planning,  course  se- 
wt  rLked  third,  followed  by  budget  planning,  textbook  selection 
and  planning  of  school  facilities,  in  that  order.  _       r  j^^Ip 

The  second  set  of  functions  were  under  the  program  heaamg  of  imp  e- 
mentation  The  five  functions  were  those  which  advisory  councils  wjula 
■~  be  able  to  perform  after  the  bilingual  program  was  planned.  The  functions 
tanked  Z  and  second  were  interpretation  of  the  b'  'ngua^J^^raj^^^^ 
the  community  and  public  relations.  ^^^^^t't^^lS^^^^fZ 
functions  under  implementation  were  ranked  n  '^'^  jj^'- 
support,  inservice  training  and  development  of  P^^^^'^'^f  P^'^'f.'^^  ; 
indicates  that  the  respondents  felt  that  an  advisory  Jj^"/^^^^ 
involved  with  interpretation  of  the  program  and  with  public  relations  a  id 
not  so  involved  with  administrative  responsibilities  such  as  inservice  tram- 
ing  and  personnel  policies. 
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Pfogram  evaluation  was  the  third  area  and  included  seven  trinctioni;  to 
be  ranked  b\  participants.  Evaluation  of  the  program  and  evaluation  of 
objectives  for  the  curriculum  were  ranked  first  and  second,  respectively. 
The  ranking  of  evaluation  of  iiie  program  and  e\'aluation  of  objectives  for 
ciirriculum  is  in  harmony  with  the  needs  and  development  of  objectives 
ranked  first  and  second  under  planning  and  with  the  interpretation  ot  the 
bilingual  program  ranked  first  under  implementation.  If  the  advisor\'  coun- 
cils are  indeed  involved  in  the  development  of  objectives,  then  the  coun- 
cils should  also  be  involved  in  the  interpretation  of-the  bilingual  program 
to  the  community.  The  next  appropriate  functions  for  the  advisor\'  council 
should  then  be  an  evaluation  of  the  program  and  objectives  for  curriculum. 
The  function  ranked  third  was  the  evaluation  of  the  community.  The  three 
other  functions,  tha^  of  evaluation  of  students,  teachers  and  administrators 
were  ranked  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh,  respectively. 

The  participants  were  also  asked  to  answer  questions  relating  to  the 
format  of  their  respective  councils.  The  study  revealed  that  parent  advisory- 
councils  serving  Spanish-English  bilingual  projects  are  similar  to  advisory 
councils  described  by  the  literature  with  respect  to  tlie  organizational  for- 
mat of  councils,  the  method  of  choosing  chairpersons,  the  lime,  place  and 
frequency  of  meetings,  the  term  of  membership,  and  the  method  of  making 
decisions.  The  majority  of  councils  represented  had  organizational  formats 
with  rules  that  were  either  written  or  understood.  Chairpersons  were  gen- 
erally elected  by  the  entire  council.  The  majority  of  councils  had  meetings 
in  the  schools,  once  a  month  and  in  the  evenings  when  the  rate  of  atten- 
dance is  higher.  A  one-year  term  of  membership  was  specified  in  65.3 
percent  of  all  responses.  The  method  of  making  decisions  by  simple  majority 
(fifty-one  percent)  was  the  most  prevalent,  according  to  the  responses  re- 
ceived. The  major  differences  relating  to  the  mechanics  of  organii'.alion  in 
councils  were  how  the  general  membership  is  chosen  and  the  number  of 
members  on  a  council.  The  literature  indicated  that  general  membership 
is  most  often  attained  by  an  election.  However,  ia.the  councils  surveyed 
in  this  study,  general  membership  was  most  often  achieved  by  volunteer- 
ing one's  services.  The  councils  represented  were  comprised  of  ten  to 
fifteen,  or  more  than  twenty  members,  which  differs  slightly  from  the  rec- 
ommended number  of  fifteen  to  twenty  members.  A  large  majority.  77.1 
percent  of  the  respondents,  were  Spanish-English  bilinguals.  This  large 
percentage  was  a  positive  response  in  that  many,  if  not  most,  dealings 
with  the  community  should  be  conducted  in  the  language  familiar  to  the 
parents. 

-  The  following  conclusions  from  the  study  are  based  on  several  activities 
or  situations  which  are  not  desirable  and  probably  have  a  negative  effect 
on  bilingual  programs.  Qi-er  one-third  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
the  board  of  education  or  the  superintendent  had  not  developed  a  formal 
plan  or  statement  giving  recognition  to  the  council.  Also,  over  half  of  the 
respondents  stated  that  limits  of  authority  were  not  specified  by  either  the 
board  of  education  or  the  superintendent.  It  is  not  known  why  most  of  the 
councils  represented  did  not  have  the  formal  recognition  of  the  board  or 
the  superintendent.  With  respect  to  limits  of  authority,  an  advisory  council 
needs  to  be  cognizant  of  what  it  can  do  and  also  know  the  acceptable 
procedures  for  successful  accomplishment  of  duties.  The  literature  re- 
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viewed  for  this  studv  was  expHcit  in  regard  to  the  hmits  ot  authority  by 
emphasizing  that  councils  were  more  efficient  when  Hmits  were  speci.ied. 

The  instances  of  noncompliance  by  some  councils  not  having  at  least 
half  of  the  membership  comprised  of  parents  with  children  enrolled  ;n  the 
bilingual  program  was  verv  small,  with  only  6.1  percent  of  the  respondents 
indicating  this  to  be  the  situation  in  the  councils  they  represented.  How- 
ever the  instances  of  noncompliance  by  some  councils  not  existing  prior 
to  the  preparation  of  the  proposal  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Bilingual. 
Education  was  unusually  high,  with  34.1  percent  of  the  respondents  in- 
dicating this  to  be  the  case.  This  item  on  the  questionnaire  had  a  non- 
response  rate  of  10.2  percent,  which  was  the  highest  non-response  rate  on 
the  ontire  questionnaire.  The  10.2  percent  of  non-respondents  to  the  ques- 
tion of  parent  advisory  councils  existing  prior  to  the  preparation  ot  the 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  was  a.armmg.  It 
the  non-respondents  did  not  know  whether  or  not  their  respective  councils 
existed  prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  proposal,  they  were  derelict  in  their 
responsibility  to  know  the  Bilingual  Education  Acts  and  the  rules  devel- 
oped by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  with  respect  to  Bilingual  Education 
and  parent  advisor>'  councils.  or.  the  other  hand,  the  non-respondents 
did  not  wish  to  answer  in  the  negative  when,  in  fact,  they  were  aware  that 
their  respective  councils  had  not  existed  prior  to  the  preparation  ot  the 
proposal,  these  participants  were  concealing  a  violation  by  local  school 
administrators  and/or  local  school  boards. 

The  34  1  percent  of  respondents  who  indicated  that  their  respective  local 
education  agencies  were  in  noncompliance  with  the  existence  of  parent 
advisory  councils  prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  proposal  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  revealing  those  conditions  which  definitely  need  investiga- 
'  tion  Several  questions  come  to  mind  when  reviewing  the  fact  that  a  httle 
over  one-third  of  bilingual  projects  do  not  have  existing  parent  advisory 
councils  prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  proposal.  One,  do  these  local  ed- 
ucation agencies  in  noncompliance  ever  convene  an  advisory-  group  atter 
the  project  is  funded?  Two,  if,  in  fact,  an  advisory  council  is  formed,  is  it 
just  a  rubber  stamp  for  what  has  already  been  developed  by  the  local 
school  board  and/or  school  administrators?  Thr^,  are  the  local  education 
agencies  in  noncompliance  only  interested  in  federal  funds  without  at- 
fording  the  parents  of  bihngual  children  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the' development  of  the  bilingual  education  program  which  wih  directly 
affect  theiiv;chiidren?  Four,  why  has  there  not  been  closer  scrutiny  ,  •  me 
Office  of  Bilingual  Education  with  respect  to  parent  advisory  councds. 
Five  why  has  there  not  been  a  booklet  developed  with  general  and  specific 
guidelines  (roles  and  hmctions)  for  parent  advisory  councils  funded  under 
Title  MP  These  questions  are  indeed  vt;ry  difficult  to  answer  without 
doing  objective  research.  Hopefully,  if  research  is  done  to  answer  these 
aforementioned  questions,  solutions  will  be  developed  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lems caused  bv  these  unanswered  questions. 

-^he  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  rdentif>'  roles  and  functions  of  advisory 
councils  and  to  have  advisory-  council  chairpersons,  principals  and  project 
dire-tors  rank  these  roles  and  functions  according  to  thei^i-  perceptions 
with  respect  to  bilingual  projects.  Identifying  the  roles  and  f^^^^^o^s 
parent  advisory  councils  serving  Spanish-English  bilingual  projec^  hinded 
under  ESEA  Title  VII  is  the  first  study  of  this  type  according  to  the  exten- 
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sive  review  of  literature  conducted  by  the  researcher.  The  study  revealed 
that  the  roles  and  functions  identified  in  the  literature  do  exist  in  bilingual 
projects.  The  relationship  between  the  school  boards  and  the  parent  ad- 
visory councils  is  new  and  at  times  there  does  appear  to  be  confusion  with 
respect  to  what  councils  should  do.  There  are  some  school  boards  and 
superintendents  that  have  not  recognized  or  specified  the  limits  within 
which  these  councils  may  operate.  Councils  not  knowing  their  limits  of 
authority  have  difficulty  in  fulfilling  roles  and  executing  functions.  The 
respondents  in  this  study  have  indicated,  through  their  perceptions,  that 
parent  advisory  councils  in  bilingual  education  should  fulfil!  specified 
roles  and  functions.  These  roles  and  functions  should  be  allowed  to  be 
undertaken  by  parent  advisory  councils  in  bilingual  projects.  These  parent 
advisory  councils  should  not.  however,  operate  unchecked.  They  should 
be  evaluated  by  several  measurements:  first,  to  evaluate  if  the  educational 
standards  of  linguistic  minority  children  are  on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
children:  ard.  secondly,  to  evaluate  the  operation  of  the  council  and  in- 
volvement of  parents.  It  is  imperative  to  point  out  that^efore  councils  are 
evaluated  the  researcher  feels  that  a  complete  program^te-^£ain i I iarize  the 
council  members  with  their  responsibilities  be  initiated,  that  roles  and 
functions  be  specified,  that  goals  and  objectives  for  the  councils  be  de- 
veloped. Only  then,  can  objective  evaluations  of  parent  advisor\'  councils 
take  place. 

Recently  Proposed  Regulations 

During  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  information  was  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Bilingual  Education  which  indicates  an  effort  to  insure  compli-. 
a  nee  by  local  education  agencies  wifli  respect  to  parent  advisorv*  councils. 
"Interim  regulations  have  been  developed  in  accordance  with  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  of  1978.  The- Office  of  Bilingual  Education  w  ill  use  the 
interim  regulations  for  the  awarding  of  the  1979-1980  grants. 

The  interim  regulations  have  points  which  have  been  long  overdue. 
Following  are  some  of  the  highlights.  Before  the  application  is  prepared, 
the  applicant  agency  must  form  an  advisory  council  with  at  least  seven 
members.  The  majority  of  the  advisory  council  must  be  composed  of  par- 
ents of  children  with  limited-English-speaking  proficiency.  Other  mem- 
bers-on  the  advNory  council  may  be  persons  interested  in  bilingual 
education.  The  regulations  now  require  that  the  advisory  council  partici- 
pate in  three  ways*  assist  in  the  planning  of  the  project,  review  drafts  for 
the  applicant  agency,  and  prepare  commsnts  on  the  application  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education. 

The  significant  change  in  these  proposed  regulations  is  that  the  appli- 
cant agencies  must  allow  the  advisory  ccancil  to  participate.  The  regula- 
tions also  state  that  the  applicant  agency  shall  produce  documentation 
that  the  advisory  council  did.  in  fact,  participate  in  the  development  of 
the  proposal.  The  applicant  agency  must  also  include  comments  on  the 
application  made  by  the  advisory  council  with  respect  to  the  proposal. 
After  the  proposal  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education 
and  approved  for  funding,  the  regulations  state  that  an  advisory  committee 
must  continue  participation  in  the  bilingual  program.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee, like  the  advisory  council,  must  be  composed  of  and  selected  by  the 
parents  of  children  with  limited-English-speaking  proficiency.  In  bilingual 
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■projects  thai  sen-e  secondare  school  students,  tho  regulations  provide  tor 
secondar%-  sch6ol  students  on  the  advisory  committe.:.  An  adx;isor>-  council 
member  mav  also  be  a  member  on  the  advisory  committee.  This  is  speci- 
fied in  the  regulations  because  prior  to  th«e  regulations  the  language  had 
not  differentiated  bet^iveen  an  advisor.'  council  and  an  advisor>'  comniittee. 
The  difference  now  is  that  the  advisory  council  particip.ites  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  proposal  and  the  advisory  committee  participates  after  the 
proposal  has  been  accepted.  Finally,  assurances  must  be  given  by  .he  ap- 
plicant agencv  that  after  the  application  has  been  approved  the  applicant 
agency  shall  provide  for  continuing  consultation  u'iui  and  participation 
by  the  advisory  committee. 

These  new  regulations  for  applicant  agencies  with  respect  to  parent 
advisorv  councils  (committees)  indicates  an  effort  Dy.the  Office  ot  Bilin- 
gual Education  to  assure  parenti-.ommunity  involvement  in  bilingual  pro- 
grams The  point  must  be  made,  however.  \hat  even  though  Congress  has. 
for  a  second  time,  mandated  parental  involvement  in  biUngual  programs 
and  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  has  written  proposed  regulations  tor 
applicant  agencies  insuring  parental  involvement,  there  still  exists  a  ,ack 
of  soecific  roles  and  functions  for  parent  advisory  councils  jcommittees). 
and  virtually  no  monitoring  system.  .    '  ,■  . 

In  summary,  as  revealed  bv  the  study,  councils  not  knowing  their  l-.mits 
of  authority  have  difficulty  in  fulfilling  roles  and  in  executing  ^nc.  ions. 
Advisory  councils,  therefore,  must  kriow  their  specific  roles  and  function>=. 
Parent  advisory  councils  should  not.  however,  operate  unchecked.  They 
should  be  evaluated  on  a  continual  basis  with  specified  performance  in- 
dicators. It  is  imperative  to  point  out  that  before  advisory  councils  are 
evaluated,  a  complete  program  to  familiarize  the  council  members  with 
their  responsibilities  be  initiated,  thiat  roles  and  functions  be  specified  and 
that  goals  and  objectives  be  developed.  Only  then  can  obiective  evalua- 
tions of  parent  advisory  councils  take  place. 

Recommendations  „ 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  author  that  the  interim  final  regulations 
written  bv  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for  the  Office  of  Binngual  hdu 
cation  be' implemented.  The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  should  scruti- 
nize the  compliance  of  local  education  agencies  regarding  parent  advisory 
councils.  The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  has  made  an  effort  in  tne  right 
direction  but  has  still  fallen  short  in  requiring  such  things  as  formal  rec- 
ognition of  the  parent  advisory  council  by  the  local  school  board  specified 
limits  of  authority  by  the  local  boards  for  effective  operation  o  the  advi- 
soTcouncils.  and  periodic  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  parent 
advisory  councils.  , 

There  should  be  a  manual  developed  for  dissemination  to  all  parent 
advisor^'  councils  which  includes  specific  roles  and  functions.  Consider- 
~  ation  of  the  community  is  important  when  assigning  functions.  Size  of  the 
community  and  resources  available  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
parent  advisory  councils  undertake  specified  functions.  Parent  advisory 
councils  should  be  made  aware  of  the  responsibil.ti^  they  PO^s^-^  ^nd 
given  the  proper  training,  technical  assistance  and  funding  to  successfol ly 
operate  the  planning,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  bilingual  projects. 
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One  of  the  most  important  recommendations  is  a  national  cf)nterence 
for  members  of  parent  advisor\* 'councils  working  with  bilingual  projects 
funded  under  Title  VII.  -At  this  conference,  hearings  should  be  held  to 
identify-  the  concerns  of  bilingual  communities  through  testimony  of  coun- 
cil members.  Time  should  be  dedicated  for  training  of  council  mt^mbers 
in  all  program  areas.  Resource  and  training  centers  should  be  developed 
so  that  parent  advisory'  council  members  can  get  assistance  on  a  regional 
bcsis'.  Funds  must  be  appropriated  for  the  continual  training  of  new  ad- 
visor\'  council  members. 

ReseoTch  must  be  funded  so  that  successful  organizational  formats  and 
innovative  ideas  for  parent  advison,'  councils  can  foster  knowledgeable 
and  informative  parental  involvement.  Parents  can  be  positive  influences 
on  their  children  at  home  and  school,  bat  mv.s"  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  enter  the  democratic  process.  At  all  cost,  assurances  must  he  made  that 
linguistic  minorities  are  necer  denied  the  right  to  participate  in  govern- 
mental affairs. 
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A  FLEXIBLE-TECHNOLOGY  MODEL 
FOR  BILINGUAL  E0UCATION  . 


Donald  F.  Sola 

This  paper  is  essentially  a  "think-piece."  an  exploration  of  some  ideas 
that  seem  promising  rather  than  a  report  on  completed  empirical  research 
or  practical  work.  The  ideas  did  grow  out  of  experience  in  the  real  world.  . 
especially  -from  several  years  of  experimenlal  research  in  Que<%^-S6'an- 
ish  bilingual  education  in  highland  Peru.  But  they  need  more  thought  and 
criticism  before  they  can  be  applied,  a  good  deal  of  testing  before  they  can 
be  used  reliably.  -         ,  j 

A  brief  orienting  comment  may -give  some  sense  of  the  motives  behmd 
this  paper.  In  general  we  can  be  skeptical  about  approaches  to  bilingual 
education  that  look  for  the  best  policy,  or  the  ri^t  program,  or  the  just 
solution.  There  may  turn  out  to  be  some  generally  applicable  notions  in 
the  end  but.  as  we  seek  them,  v/e  should  be  more  interest.  1  in  knowing 
the  direction  in  which  programs,  given  their  circumstances,  are  going, 
how  fast  they  arejoioving.  what  dimensions  of  change  are  involved,  which 
factors  influence  most  their  direction  and  velocity,  and  how  aware  all 
parties— teachers,  narents.  community  leaders,  policy  makers— may  be  of 
their  options  and  the  variables  on  which  their  options  lie.  We  therefore' 
need  a  model  that  will  deal  with  these  questions,  a  model  that  permits  us 
to  say  to  a  teacher  or  polity  maker.  "In  your  situation,  with  your  goals, 
you  are.  headed  in  the  right  direction  at  an  admirable  velocity."  and  show 
them,  in  the  tenns  of  the  mocel.  why  we  believe  this  to  be  true.  Ai  present, 
there  are  few  grounds  for  confidence  that  we  can  soon  say  to  such  persons. 
^^You've  found  the  right  solution."  So  this  paper  has  more  to  say  about 
directions  on  dimensions  than  about  criteria  for  excellence  or  justice. 

The  Mode] 

The/lexibie-technoiogy  (F-T)  model  proposed  here  may  respond  to  the 
need  for  a  dynamic  descriptive  typology  for  bilingual  education  programs. 
The  name  is  chosen,  fct.  to  call  attention  to  variation  among  programs 
and  within  programs  and  to  the  dimensions  of  variation:  and.  second,  to 
suggest  that  if  more  flexibility  is  introduced  into  programs,  on  dimensions 
we  all  perceive  as  significant,  we  may  make  programs  more  resilient,  l^ss 
brittle  and  fragile,  more  likely  to  improve  steadily,  and  more  capable  of 
coping  with  regressive  pressures  when  these  appear  The  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  the  F-T  model  is  bicultuial  education  generally,  rather  than  bil?n- 
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goal  education  in  a  selective  or  contrastive  sense.  Societal  bilingualism. 
nowadays  often  called  diglossia  (Ferguson.  1959:  Fishman.  1967)  always 
coincides  with  diversity  of  culture,  and.  conversely,  cultural  differences 
are  always  faithfully  reflected  in  linguistic  usage  in  someway,  even  when 
two  groups  may  be  said  to  use  the  same  language  (Hymes.  1962).  Bicui- 
tural  education  is  then  defined  as  any  instance  of  formal  education  in  a 
bicultural  zone,  that  is.  in  any  area^in  which  two  or  more  cultures  lan- 
guages, or  dialects  are  in  social  interaction,  and  the  F-T  modei  is  pertinent 
fo  all  such  situations,  not  just  to  those  programs  we  may  perceive  as  having 
adopted  a  bicultural  or  bilingual  policy.  In  other  words,  the  model  is 
capable  of  locating  within  its  typology  even  the  null  case  the  program 
th^  makes  no  response  at  all  to  bicultural  conditions.  This  generality 
contributes  greatly  to  the  model's  power;  it  systematizes  the  relationship 
bet^veen  bicultural  education  policy  and  education  policy  in  general.  How- 
ever given  the  particular  experiences  that  suggested  the  model,  this  paper 
focuses  most  on  language  education  in  primary  school,  inicases  where  a 
minority  language  group  is  expected,  through  formal  educaaon.  to  extend 
its  linguistic  repertoire  (Gumperz.  1968)  to  include  a  second  language  ot 
wider  use  in  the  society.  n      ■  kioo  oc 

The  F-T  model  incorporates  institutional  (including  social)  variables  as 
well  as  technological  (some  prefer  the  term  methodological)  variables  and 
rplates  the  two  types,  and  reduces  to  three  basic  quantitative  dimensions 
tlie  complexity-  we  see  in  bilingual  education  programs.  The  basic  dimen- 
sions form  a  cube  (Figure  A),  a  tridimensional  space  u-ithin  which  we  can 
locate  programs  relative  to  each  other  and  interpret  their  movement  and 
their  potential  for  change.  The  first  dimension,  heterogeneity  describes 
the  relative  degree  of  differentiation  in  the  sociocultural  context  of  he 
program.  The  second  dimension,eficiency.  describes  the  properties  of  the 
educational  delivery  system  considered  as  a  communications  device.  The 
third  dimension,  pluralism,  describes  the  relative  degree  of  support  for  the 
maintenance  of  sociocultural  differences.  To  repeat  this  m  another  way, 
I  :s  the  context.  II  is  how  we  deliver  education  in  that  context  and  Hi  is 
what  we  intend  to  deliver,  what  behavior  we  want  to  induce  in  the  society. 
Policy  makers  have  some  direct  control  over  the  second  and  third  dimen- 
'  sions  the  delivery  system  and  cultural  policy.  The  first  dimension,  social 
context,  is  the  one  policy  makers  respond  to  and  hope  to  have  some 

'Touting  a  program  in  the  cube  involves  relative  rather  than  objective 
judgements.  We  will  be  able  to  say  that  one  program,  in  comparison  with 
another  one.  operates  in  a  more  (or  perhaps  less)  heterogeneous  situation, 
that  it  uses  a  more  (or  perhaps  less)  efificient  delivery  .-ystem.  arid  that  is 
has  a  more  (or  perhaps  less)  pluralistic  policy.  These  relative  ludgements 
will  be  reasonably  reliable  if  we  are  satisfiea  that  certain  manifestations 
in  programs-let  us  call  them  events-are  in  fact  variations  along  a  con- 
tinuum. th.at  the  differences  among  them  are  just  matters  of  degree  on  a 
particular  variable  rather  than  qualitative  differences.  The  Poss'bihty  o 
identifying  events  that  can  be  related  to  each  other  in  a  reasonably  honest 
way  depends  on  another  feature  of  the  model.  Each  of  the  three  dimensions 
is  componenfialized.  broken  down  into  components  or  factors-let  us  call 
them  scaJes-that  refer  to  reality  directly  and  as  a  set  account  for  the 
dimension  in  some  reasonably  complete  way.  Actual  judgements  about 
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Figure  A 


relative  locations  of  programs  are  then  made  on  these  component  scales. 
Ultimately  we  will  seek  to  integrate  judgements  on  the  various  scales,  in 
order  to  locate  programs,  relative  to  others,  on  the  main  dimension  itself. 
This  process,  carried  out  on  all  three  dimensions,  will  locale  programs 
relative  to  each  other  in  the  cube. 


Componentialization  of  Dimension  II 

efficiencv 
low  '  >  high 


El.       TechnologicaJ  scaJes. 

El.l.  Content:  educational  content  that  approximates  the  learner's  pre- 
vious linguistic  and  cultural  experience  increases  redundancy. 

El. 2.  Structure:  iiistruction  that  uses  the  learner's  natural  units  of  expres- 
sion and  perception  as  the  point  of  departure  increases  redundancy. 

El.3.  Con/iguration:  a  teacher-learner  relationship  that  resembles  social 
interaction  patterns  outside  the  school  increases  redundancy. 

E2.      JnstitutionaJ  Scales. 

E2.1.  SocioJinguistic  research:  channel  capacity  is  increased  by  decen- 
tralization of  scciolinguistic.  research. 

E2.2.  RecTjifinent:  when  teachers  and  other  implementing  personnel  share 
the  learner's  language  and  culture  much  more  iiiformation  be- 
comes availabk;  for  improvement  in  degree  of  redundancy. 

E2.3.  Materials  development:  channel  capacity  is  increased  by  decen- 
tralization of  materials  development. 

E2.-1.  Teacher  training:  development  of  teacher  skills  for  participation  in 
such  tasks  as  scciolinguistic  research,  materials  preparation,  and 
curriculum  planning,  rationalizes  and  integratr?s  information  from 
different  sources. 

E2.5.    Technical  support.  . 

E2.51.  Organization:  decentralized  decision  making  makes  better  use  of 
the  full  channel  capacity  of  the  delivery  system. 
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E2.52.  in/ormation  ;lovv:  high  bidirectional  information  flow  between  hi- 
erarchical levels  improves  rationalization  of  information  from  dii- 

£•>  53  oSlin^-Tntegration:  a  broad  spectrum  of  integrated  scientific 
and  iechnical  s^port  increases  channel  capacity  and  rationalizes 
information  from  different  sources.  _ 

£•>  34  Task  integration:  Coordinating  and  mutually  embedding  such  tdbko 
as  training,  materials  development,  and  sociolinguistic  -e-Jarcn 
rationalize  and  integrates  information  from  different  sources^ 

£•>  6  Community  participation:  community  and  parenta  participation 
Increases  channel  capacity  and  further  decentralizes  decision 

E-'  7     pibli^^attitudes:  as  the  public  is  better  informed  about  sociolin- 
"■  ■    Buistic  conditions  and  program  policy,  decision  making  makes 
better  use  of  the  full  channel  capacity  of  the  program. 
E''  8  Policy 

81   Formulation:  channel  capacity  is  increased  as  policy  takes  into  ac- 
count all  scales  in  the  F-T  model  or  one  like  it. 
E^  8''   Implementation:  financing  and  administrative  arrangements  that 
provide  effective  articulation  among  program  components  in- 
crease information  flow. 

We  must  thei,  be  more  explicit  about  the  kinds  of  events  to  be  related 
to  each  other,  abcut  the  component  scales  of  each  dimension  and  about 
the  m!eans  of  integrating  the  scales.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  forego  this 
exercise  for  the  first  dimension.  Let  us  agree  that  some  bilingual  contexts 
are  more  heterogeneous,  more  differentiated,  than  others  and  hat  if  ue 
tike  into  account  the  diversity  of  language,  culture,  social  structure  eco  - 
oev  technology,  and  the  institutions  in  the  social  context,  u-e  will  doub.- 
1^'s  be  able  to  come  up  with  a  set  of  scales  that  permit  us  to  rate  programs, 
relative  to  each  other,  as  to  degree  of  heterogeneity.  The  typology  sug- 
gested by  Stewart  (1972)  is,  in  any  case,  a  convenient  first  approach;  it 
allowed  him  to  demonstrate  easily  that,  in  Netherlands  America,  Surinam 
is  f^r  more  heterogeneous  sociolinguisticaliy  than  the  Netherlands  An- 
tilles, and  that  among  the  Antilles  the  Curacao  Island  Group  is  more  tiet- 
eroEeneous  that  the  Leeward  Island  group. 

Let  us  also,  before  attempting  greater  specificity,  take  note  of  some  lim- 
itations in  the  model:  these  can  be  explained  by  reference  to  F'gu^e  B 
which  represents  conventionally  the  paradigm  for  a  research  design  ma. 
wnii'd  serve  for  testing  policy  options  in  bilingual  education.  Ihe  para- 
digm pSes  the  tertSs  we  non^allv  use  to  h>-pothesize  that  certain  out- 
comes (specifiable  on  dependent  variables)  will  result  f^om  the  application 
of  certain  programs  (describable  in  tem.s  of  a  complex  of  independent 
variables).  The  first  and  most  significant  limitation  of  the  F-T  model  is 
that  it  incorporates  no  predictions  of  this  kind;  it  includ^  no  dependent 
var  ables.  oiJy  independent  variables.  This  being  the  case  the  model  avoids 
vdue  judgements:  it  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  one  configuration  of 
locations  on  independent  variables  will  be  better  or  in  any  way  more  cost- 
effective  than  another  in  producing  an  educationa  product.  The  niod el  s 
onlv  purpose  is  to  describe  the  independent  variables  at  work  in  Dilingual 
education  in  a  systematic,  comprehensive,  and  quantitative  manner,  so 
that  those  of  us  who  engage  in  hypothesis  and  experimentation  may  do 
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so  more  effectively  and  convincingly.  There  is  a  minor  exception  to  this 
limitation:  if  in  fact  the  model's  capacity  to  describe  internal  variation 
u^ithin  programs  tended  to  promote  experimentation  with  more  flexible 
options,  we  might  predict  a  higher  survival  rate  for  flexible-technology 
programs,  since  their  resihence  should  protect  them  against  shocks  in  the 
name  of  progress  and  regressive  pressures:  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
a  program  t^t  simply  survives  is  producing  cost-effective  education. 

Thus  the  model  is  not  offered  as  an  educational  solution  for  heteroge- 
neoiis  sociocultural  conditions:  it  claims  only  the  capacity  to  describe  all 
possible  program  responses  to  such  conditions.  Despite  this  disclaimer  of 
prejudice  in  the  model,  the  author  of  this  paper  does  indeed  hold  some 
strong  convictions  as  to  good  education  under  bilingual  conditions,  and 
they  doubtless  show  through  at  various  points  in  what  is  intended  to  be 
a  neutral  discussion.  Other  writers  have  proposed  essentially  neutral  ty- 
pologies for  bicultural  education,  more  or  less  as  it  is  defined  here.  Each 
of  them,  whether  addressing  the  question  partially  or  comprehensively, 
makes  the  point  that  ovs  understanding  of  the  phenomenon  will  be  in- 
creased by  viewing  it  through  the  categories  of  his  model;  some,  with 
every  right,  then  state  personal  preferences  among  the  options  established. 
Fishman  (1972)  clarifies  the  relationship  between  bilingual  and  bidialectal 
education:  Brudner.  White.,  and  Walters  (1976)  suggest  quantifying  im- 
provements; Spolsky.  Green,  and  Read  (1976)  and.  in  a  brilliaiit  book. 
Beeby  (1966)  call  attention  to  pertinent  social  and  institutional  variables. 
Craig  (to  appear)  shares  the  present  uTiter's  interest  in  a  typology  that 
takes  account  of  the  null  response  to  heterogeneity  and  the  nature  of  in- 
ternal variation  in  programs. 

Figure  B 


Independent  variables: 
Primary  (stable): 
Mediating  (unstable): 


Dependent  variable: 


Policy 

Public  attitudes 
Support  units 
Development  projects 

Qassroom  technology 

Cost-effectiveness 
of  education  product 


first  level 
second  level 


A  second  limitation  is  selective  rather  than  general.  The  policy  variable, 
identified  in  the  paradigm  as  primary,  will  of  course  appear  in  different 
degrees  in  different  programs,  but  within  a  single  program  we  expect 
policy  to  be  quite  stable.  It  is  after  .^11  recorded  in  laws/ regulations,  bud- 
gets, and  other  documents  that  are  fixed  for  some  period  of  time.  But  im- 
plementation of  policy  involves  individual  human  attitudes  and  reac- 
tions— in  the  community,  among  teachers,  in  technical  assistance  agen- 
cies, in  development  projects.  So  internally  in  programs  we  expoct  to 
observe  normal,  and  even  abnormal,  individual  variation  on  all  policy 
mediating  variables.  What  happens  in  a  program  on  a  particular  imple- 
menting scale  is  then  not  a  single  event  but  a  range  of  events.  Finally. 
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classrcDom  technology-that  aspect  of  a  program  that  impinges  direct  >  on 
the  student-is  a  second-level  variable,  derivative  of  social  and  ins^u- 
tional  circumstances,  determined  by  conditions  P'<''^f'I}^.^P°^l^^.^^ 
lie  attitudes,  support  units  and  development  project.  This  imphcational 
correlation  is  thus  a  guide  for  calibrating  the  Uvo  levels. 

Efficiencv  .  ( 

The  ideas  discussed  in  this  paper  began  to  take  form  in  the  course  of 
recent  experimental  research  in  Quechua-Spanish  bilingual  educa  on  in 
highland  Peru.  As  our  interdisciplinary  research  team  from  Corne  1  Uni- 
versitv  and  Peru  sought  a  research  design  for  comparaUve  evalua  ion  ot 
program  options,  we  faced  the  question  of  what  and  how  many  niethods 
to  tSt.  and  in  what  form,  and  how  to  relate  these  options  on  'ndependent 
ariables.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  avai  able  options  could  all  be 
related  in  a  svstematic  way  to  a /ormal-informai  continuum  based  on  he 
Peruvian  refo'rm  policy  of  adjusting  educational  technology  and  objectues 
to  the  country's  social  reality.  The  project  ako  mvoived^msUtutional  com- 
ponents such  as  teacher  training  and  development  of^  decentralized  tech- 
nical units  for  sociolinguistic  research  and  materials  development.  As  the 
work  evolved  these  also  were  seen  to  b.  susceptible  to  descnption  in 
eSon  to  the  formal-informal  co-^.tinuum.  in  the  sense  that  different  meth- 
odofogic^l  options  tended  to  prosper,  i.e  have  more  acceptance^  under 
different  institutional  conditions.  Ultimately  then,  the  research  des  gn  in- 
corporated both  institutional  and  technological  components  and  related 
both  to  the  continuum,  which  was  described  as  follows: 

Tn  education  delivery  systems  are  distributed  on  a  continuum  from 
a  foSCle.  at  whiSi  are  found  those  that  accommodate  least  to  the 
fnSua^  learner  and  generally  impose  unfamiliar  experiences  on 
him  toTn  S^l  poll  at  which  are  located  systems  that  accom- 
modate mosT  to  the  individual  learner  and  give  him  a  familiar 
experience. 

Formal  Informal 

Unfamiliar  Familiar 
experience  -  experience 

The  inductive  history  just  given  is  complemented  by  a  deductive  thrust 
that  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  and  did  in  fact,  contribute  to  mason- 
ing Formal  education,  anthropologists  tell  us.  is  one  part  of  the  soc  al 
;Sion  process  that  each  generation  provides  f-.J^  cutre'of 
formal  education,  a  communicative  process,  children  learn  the  cuUu^e  ot 
their  parents-their  knowledge,  habits  skills,  and  aspirations-and  the 
norms  of  their  society.  Such  important  figures  in  science  as  Wiener  (19=0) 
and  Deutsch  (1953,  long  ago  pointed  out  that  formal  education  shares  the 
properties  of  all  communication  systems:  we  can  use  "^^^ese  PJ^ 
erties.  redundancy  ar^n  channei  capacity  to  characterize  the  efficiency  d  - 
mension  of  the  F-T  mc-.iel  and  show  its  correspondence  to  the  formal- 
informal  continuum.  Tu  Degin  with  we  interpret  redundancy  as  it  applies 
to  the  efficiency  dimensions  technological  scales. 

Redundancy  ,     ,     ■    u    ■  -.u 

Communicative  codes  differ  in  their  degree  of  redundancy:  that  is  with 
respect  to  the  percentage  of  new  information,  as  compared  with  old  ta- 
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miliar  information,  ihey  allow  in  each  message.  A  low-redundancy  code 
yields  messages  containing  much  unfamiliar  information,  with  little  fa- 
miliar context  to  aid  in  interpreting  it:  a  h^igh-redundancv^ode  yields 
messages  containing  relatively  little  unfamiliar  information,  which  is 
embedded  in  ample  helpful  context.  Applying  this  distinction  to  the  first 
efficiency  scale  (El.l)  which  has  to  do  with  the  content  of  classroom  ma- 
terial, we  can  readily  locate  three  different  programs  relative  to  each  other 
in  the  event  that  one  uses  the  child's  own  local  language  or  dialect  for 
classroom  material,  another  uses  a  standardized  form  of  his  language  that 
he  has  little  experience  with,  and  the  third  uses  a  second  language  com- 
pletely strange  to  him.  in  the  teaching  of  initial  reading  skills— let  us  say 
in  the  first  grade — the  skills  components  to  be  communicated  to  the  child 
will  be  bathed  in  far  more  familiar  material,  as  compared  with  the  other 
cases,  if  taught  in  his  own  local  dialect.  Thus  the  first  option  is  most 
redundant,  the  second  less  so,  and  the  third  least  redundant  of  the  three. 

It  is  not  difficult,  in  particular  cases,  to  establish  a  finer-grained  pro- 
gression on  this  scale.  For  example,  some  years  ago  the  Peruvian  Ministry 
of  Education  produced  a  Spanish  language  first  reader  whose  cultural 
content  was  oriented  much  less  to  urban  Hispanic  culture  than  those  in 
use  earlier;  it  reflected  better  the  rural  experience  of  many  school  children. 
In  our  terms  the  reader  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  make  the  teaching  of 
reading  more  redundant,  more  familiar  in  its  content.  But  not  much  more; 
initial  reading  was  still  in  Spanish,  a  language  not  understood  at  all  by 
many  rural  Indian  children. 

In  1975  the  Peruvian  Educational  Reform  took  a'more  significant  step 
by  approving  a  new  official  alphabet  for  Quechua,  the  most  important 
minority  language  in  Peru,  with  several  million  speakers  (Ministerio  de 
Educacion,  1977).  The  alphabet  was  structured  as  a  panalphabet,  with 
provision  within  it  for  writing  six  regional  dialects  of  Quechua,  thus  laying 
a  foundation  for  reading  materials  that  came  closer  to  each  Quechua-speak- 
ing  child's  own  linguistic  experience.  Finally,  in  one  of  our  experimental 
options  in  Peru,  children  themselves  suggested  the  Quechua  expressions 
they  would  learn  to  read  and  write,  thus  guaranteeing  absolutely  the  high 
redundancy  of  communication  intended  for  teaching  the  necessary  read- 
ing skills.  In  the  F-T  model  these  are  all  different  objective  events  we  can 
locate  relative  to  each  other  on  the  content  scale  by  the  redundancy  cri- 
terion, setting  up  as  many  different  points  on  the  scale  as  we  may  need 
for  the  purpose.  >^ 

Similarly,  the  sequencing  or  structure  of  classroom  materials  (Scale  E1.2), 
in  different  programs  can  be  compared  for  relative  redundancy.  In  the 
Per  project  we  considered  as  our  highest  redundancy  structural  option 
in  .caching  reading  skills,  the  case  where  each  new  structural  element  was 
presented  in  a  familiar,  akeady  known  or  learned,  structural  context.  The 
most  familiar  context  for  the  beginning  reader  is  the  natural  language  he 
uses  in  conversing  with  family  and  friends:  our  informal  option  therefore 
used  conversational  expressions  or  very  short  natural  dialogues  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  reading  instruction.  After  sufficient  exercise  in  read- 
ing recognition,  and  writing,  at  this  level,  children  were  taught  to  read 
and  write  separately  the  individual  words  that  had  occurred  in  the  sen- 
tences already  learned,  and  subsequently  to  shift  the  order  of  familiar 
words  and  introduce  them  to  other  already  learned  structural  contexts. 
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And  so  on.  subsequently,  with  syllables  and  letters.  Obviously  tne  most 
severely  nonredundant  sequencing  option  in  reading  would  begin  with 
the  teaching  of  letters  bereft  even  of  mnemonic  words,  an  option  that  the 
project  did  not  consider  worth  testing. 

About  twent>^  years  ago  Olive  Shell  (Gudschinsky.  1959)  talked  about 
trends  at  that  time  ii  first  readers  prepared  by  members  of  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Linguistics.  She  said,  "There  are  two  extremes  in  methods  ot 
primer  making.  At  one  extreme  are  methods  such  as  the  alphabet,  syllable, 
and  phonic  methods  where  the  components  of  words,  often  unmeaningful 
in  themselves,  are  taught  first,  and  then  words  are  figured  out  from  them. 
At  the  other  extreme  arc  methods  such  as  the  story  or  sentence  methods, 
where  the  whole  'storv'  is  presented  first,  and  little  by  little  it  is  broken 
down  into  words,  and  finally  perhaps  into  their  component  par^.  The 
psychophonemic  method  takes  one  to  neither  of  these  extremes.  Rather, 
from  its  central  position  it  works  out  both  ways,  eventually  covering  the 
areas  of  both  of  the  extreme  method  groups.  By  working  from  meaningful 
word  units,  bv  repetition  and  association  it  focuses  attention  on  word  parts 
which  ser^'e  as  tools  for  attacking  new  words:  by  presenting  words  with 
interesting  content  and  sentences,  and  stories  as  soon  as  possible, 
pupils  are  provided  with  interesting  thought  content  from  the  tirst.  Olive 
Shell  was  obviouslv  using  something  like  our  structure  scale  as  a  frame  . 
of  referen:e.  and  recommending  that  programs  adopt  a  middle  location 
FinaUy  programs  can  be  compared  for  relative  degree  of  conformity  of 
their  classroom  con/iguration  (Scale  El,3)  with  the  experience  of  the  child 
outside  the  classroom  and  at  home.  Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  initial 
simplicity  that  the  child's  experience,  before  he  begins  his  education  is 
essentially  interactive,  by  contrast  with  the  rigid  vertical  classroom  dis- 
cipline derived  from  elitist  tradition.  Outside  of  school  the  child  has  rel- 
ative freedom,  opportunity  for  self-expression,  a  chance  to  reveal  aspects 
of  his  individual  personality  and  experience.  In  a  similarly  configured 
school  situation  the  teacher  becomes  better  informed  about  individual  chil- 
.   dren  and  can  adjust  to  them.  At  the  opposite  pole,  where  a  formal  vertical 
configuration  has  the  teacher  working  with  aU  of  the  class  at  the  same 
time  all  students  work  from  the  same  material,  which  thus  tends  to  be 
paler  in  interest  and  meaning  for  some  children,  at  best  a  reflection  ol 
their  common  social  experience  rather  than  individual  personal  experience. 

Cultural  norms  differ,  so  that  comparisons  between  programs  must  be 
cautious  For  example,  Quechua  children,  from  infancy  to  eariy  childhood, 
20  everywhere  with  their  parents  or  older  siblings,  being  .carried  or  tagg  ng 
along  as  their  elders  perform  tasks.  Teaching  these  tasks  to  ycun-sters 
seems  to  depend  relativelv  little  on  verbal  communication,  much  more  on 
setting  an  example  and  depending  on  the  natural  tendency  of  the  child  to 
imitate  and  participate.  In  the  United  States  we  see  something  like  this 
happening  when  a  four  year  old  wants  to  "drive"  the  familv  automobile. 
But  at  an  age  that  seems  tender  by  our  standards,  small  Quechua  children 
are  sent  to  perform  tasks  involving  considerable  responsibility.  wiUiout 
ever  having  received  what  we  might  consider  explicit  instruction  in  those 
tasks  We  might  conclude  that,  outside  of  school,  Quechua  culture  tends 
to  emphasize  socialization  by  example  more  than  by  verbal  interaction, 
whe-sas  in  the  United  States  this  emphasis  is  reversed.  Comparisons  be- 
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tween  the  two  situations  must  take  this  into  account;  the  scale  cannot  be 
viewed  as  measuring  distance  from  one  particular  communicative  style. 

Channel  capacity 

The  concept  of  channel  capacity  in  communication  theory  refers  to  the 
amount  of  information  the  system  has  available  to  manipulate,  and  the 
number  of  distinctions  it  can  make.  This  amount  obviously  differs  from 
code  to  code;  for  example,  the  red/green  traffic  signal  commonly  used  in 
New  York  City  has  less  channel  capacity  than  the  red/yellow 'green  signal 
installed  in  many  other  places.  In  the  F-T  model  we  expect  that  bilingual 
programs  higher  in  redundaiu;y  will  probably  also  be  higher  in  channel 
capacity.  In  the  Peruvian  case  the  policy  decision  (Ministerio  de  Educa- 
cion.  1972)  to  begin  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  for  monolinguals  in 
Quechua  and  other  so-called  vernaculars,  required  (and  still  requires)  a 
large  increase  in  the  channel  capacity  of  the  educational  delivery  system: 
under  the  new  dispensation,  the  system  has  to  be  able  to  manipulate  in- 
formation about  vernacular  la'nguages  and  cultures  in  addition  to  all  of 
the  information  it  formerly  had  available  concerning  Hispanic  language 
and  culture.  This  concept  of  channel  capacity  provides  the  fundamental 
link  between  technological  and  institutional  scales  in  the  F-T  model;  we 
can  demonstrate  that  changes  in  channel  capacity,  and  therefore  poten- 
tially in  redundancy,  are  a  result  of  various  kinds  of  in/ormation  manage- 
ment by  institutional  meaiis.  The  institutional  scales  of  Dimension  11 
represent,  tentatively,  those  areas  of  institutional  activity  in  which  by  some 
criterion  (in  effect,  a  variable)  we  can  locate  programs  relative  to  each 
other  with  respect  to  aspects  of  information  management  as  these  correlate 
with  increasing  Dimension  II.  It  may  be  helpful  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Peru  experience  in  these  terms.  ^ 

The  current  period  of  Peruvian  Reform  dates  from  a  militar>'  coup  in  1968 
by  officers  who.  for  the  first  time  in  Peruvian  history,  did  not  identify  with 
the  interests  of  the  traditional  socioeconomic  oligarchy.  Perhaps  for  this 
reason,  and  because  authoritarian  sanctions  were  mainly  directed  at  the 
formerly  privileged  and  extreme  left,  an  infOTmal  working  relationship  de- 
veloped between  the  generals  who  took  power  and  some  progressive  intel- 
lectuals. Reformist  rhetoric,  as  it  developed  during  what  has  been  called  the 
"first  phase"  of  the  Reform,  declared  that  the  military  government  would 
pursue  an  independent  mid^,  course  between  the  great  competing  ideol- 
ogies, that  this  course  would  take  into  account  the  countr\'*s  cultural  and 
regional  diversity  and  its  great  traditions,  and  be  guided  by  a  heavy  measure 
of  participation  from  all  levels  and  sectors  in  Peruvian  society.  The  insti- 
tutional apparatus  of  the  state  was  to  be  put  to  work  in  what  was  called  the 
Peruvian  Process,  intended  to  produce  a  new  Peruvian  Man,  conscious  and 
proud  of  his  particular  cultural  origins,  but  able  to  cooperate  with  his  fellow 
citizens  in  the  interest  of  national  solidarity.  In  applying  these  notions  to 
education,  the  obvious  consequence  was  a  policy  that  favored  high  redun- 
dancy technology  for  vernacular  speaking  minorities.  Even  more  important, 
the  nationalistic  mood  required  that  this  technology  be  a  product  of  insti- 
tutional processes  that  were  highly  participatory  and  netamente  penianos. 
that  is.  distinctively  Peruvian  in  sociocultural  redundancy  in  the  classroom. 
For  each  component  scale,  we  have  attempted  a  brief  and  necessarily  prim- 
itive formulation  of  the  nature  of  the  correlation  in  that  area  of  activity. 
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making  use  informaiiy  of  processes  that  seem  to  f  ^  ^'olved  in  'n.ormaUon 
rnanagemenf  (1)  proGuction  of  new  information:  (2)  the  means  bv  which  it 
TiSd  into  the  system;  (3)  the  rationalization  and  integration  of  ir^or- 
mation  from  different  sources:  (4)  the  improvement  of  informatiori  f  ovv  and 
the  articulation  of  different  information  management  tasKs:  and  (d)  the  or- 
■ganSiion  of  decision  making,  essentially  a  process  of  selecting  appropnate 
information  for  use  in  particular  situations.        ^  .  ,    ,  ,    .  ,„„:h<. 
Before  proceeding,  we  must,  as  a  matter  of  unfinished  busmess.  provide 
a  more  pLise  defeition  of  Dimension  0.  The  critical  variable  is  clearly 
deg^  of  redundancy  in  messages,  i.e.,  experiences,  given  to  the  learner  by 
iTda^room  technology,  and,  we  have  argued  this  degree  in  a  given 
S^gra^  reflects  institutional  management  of  information  in  the  delivery 
sS  Efficiency,  then,  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  information 
rJ^naeement  copes  with  the  redundancy  needs  of  the  diverse  groups  in  the 
SSiS'  vVe' emphasize  tliat  judgements  about  relative  efficiency  are 
^de  without  considering  relative  cost.  As  a  concept  in  the  F-T  model, 
efficiency  is  not  to  be  confused  with  cost-effectiveness:  cost  &-s  an  indepen- 
fnt  varLble  1^  a°dded  to  the  model  only  when  it  is  -ed  to  predict  an 
optimal  product,  as  in  the  research  paradigm  in  Figure  B  M  this  point  to 
aid  in  understanding  the  logic  of  componentialization  of.Dime^ion  IL  it 
mav  be  helpful  to  give  an  account  of  the  Peru  experience  in  these  terms. 

The  prient  author,  though  not  Peruvian,  had  for  many  years  been  in- 
volved in  Quechua  language  research  and  instituUonal  development  pro)- 
■  ects  in  the  country,  and  was  invited  to  join  in  designing  and  implementing 
experimental  research  to  serve  Reform  objectives  in  Quechua-Spanish  bi- 
iS  education.  The  independent  variables  in  the  d^ign  which  eme^ed 
can  be  described  conveniently  by  the  F-T  model.  The  design  would  be 
toted  Svely  high  on  efficiency  in  technology:  consideration  was  given 
S  iTtei^cy  In  Quechua  for  the  monolingual  child  to  the  structure  of 
gueSua  a"?to  the  nature  of  the  child's  social  and  'ndi-dua  experience 
outside  of  school.  Institutionally  the  work  was  greatly  decentralized  so- 
doT inguistfc  research,  materials  preparation,  and  teacher  traming  took 
phce  close  to  the  community  and  the  classroom.  Arrangements  vvere  de- 
veloped for  participation  in  project  decisions  and  developnient  tasks  by 
Sel  district-level  supervisors,  and  tedinical  persomiel.  All  pro  ect 
personnel  and  experimental  teachers  were  fluent  Quechua-Spanish  bil  n- 
guals  A  regional  interdisciplinary  technical  unit  mcluded  anthropolo- 
S  sociologists."  psychologists,  linguists,  and  educators,  in  an  attempt 
To  she^light  on  all  aspects  of  Quechua  children's  expenence  _The  mom 
be^ of  the  unit  engaged  in  sociolinguistic  field  research  and  also  save 
boning  to  bilingual  teachers  and  supervisors.  InsUtutional  measurec^were 
undertaken  to  speed  the  flow  of  information  among  project  personnel 
^fned  in  different  disciplines,  and  to  enhance  interaction  between  levels 

\tSS-sSo^nwentbeyondtheconvention^^^ 
"  first  literacy  in  the  mother  tongue  is  or  is  not  good  for  the  ctiild  and  his 
cZmS  That  had  been  decided  as  a  matter  of  policy:  Children  mono- 
frn™n  a  vernacular,  or  limited  in  Spanish  skills  would  begin  forma^ 
education  in  their  first  language.  The  major  hypothesis  had  to  do  with 
paSipation:  the  prediction  that  cost-effective  results  would  ^ome  from 
edSn  carried  out  under  highly  participatory  institutional  condiUons. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  project  design  recognized  that  participation,  as  con- 
trasted with  nonparticipation,  is  not  a  qualitatively  discrete  phenomenon 
but  rather  a  matter  of  degree,  so  that  subsidiary  hypotheses  would  be 
needed  to  predict  the  cost-effectiveness  of  different  degrees  of  participa- 
tion under  the  diverse  conditions  we  would  find  in  twenty  experimental 
school  districts  (of  a  total  of  ninety-three  in  the  Fifth  Education  Region, 
whose  seat  is  in  the  highland  city  of  Cuzco). 

We  expected,  in  other  words,  to  characterize  each  experimental  option 
by  its  relative  amount  of  efficiency  and  by  analyzing  local  school  and 
community  reactions  to  assess  the  compatibility  of  each  option  to  the  local 
bias  in  each -case.  We  constructed  two  classroom  strategies  (Sola  and  We- 
ber. 1978,  Appendix  G),  contrastive  as  to  degree  of  redundancy  in  content 
and  structure  of  materials,  and.  in  classroom  configuration.  Our  /ormaJ 
strategy  was  not  excessively  so,  certainly  not  identical  with  traditional 
practice  because  the  Reform  would  not  have  perrriitted  this.  Our  in/ormai 
strategy  incorporated  many  elements  of  the  "language  experience  method" 
and  Sylvia  Ashton-Wamer's  (1963)  '"organic"  method,  and  was,  in  rural 
Peru,  somewhat  venturesome.  Neither  strategy  violated  Reform  policy  in 
education  and  none  of  the  students  involved  were  exempted  from  the 
system's  achievement  expectations,  i.e..  curriculum  objectives  were  the 
same  for  .both  strategies  and  identical  (in  terms  of  skills  and  cognitive 
development)  with  mandated  Ministry  standards,  and  achievement  testing 
in  the  two  st  itegies  was  to  be  uniform.  We  did  not  expect  the  two  strat- 
egies to  remain  objectively  stable  during  the  experiment,  out  rather  that 
shift  would  occur  in  one  or  the  other  direction  on  the  continuum  as  local 
conditions  exerted  their  influence.  We  thought  our  formal  strategy  would 
be  acceptable  to  many  teachers  and  parents;  their  rather  formal  past  ex- 
perience of  education  would  tend  to  condition  their  preferences.  But  teach- 
ers not  sensitive  to  Reform  goals,  or  not  informed  about  them,  might  push 
even  the  formal  strategy  to  an  even  more  formal  location  on  the  continuum. 
Contrastively.  some  teachers  in  both  strategies  might  perceive  higher  re- 
dundancy in  the  classroom  as  more  interesting  and  productive,  derive 
enough  satisfaction  from  this  to  become  defenders  and  practitioners  of 
more  informal  methods,  and  perhaps  receive  encouragement  in  this  from 
their  communities. 

The  experimental  design  was  itself  the  product  of  an  extended  partici- 
patory exercise  in  1976.  The  interdisciplinary  Peruvian  staff  of  the  regional 
technical  unit  in  Cuzco  taught  an  eight  month  course  of  their  own  design 
to  a  first  group  of  bilingual  supervisor  trainees.  EXiring  the  course  ail  mem- 
bers of  the  project  "family,"  including  foreign  advisers,  worked  together 
to  determine  their  respective  roles  and  obligations  in  the  implementation 
phase  and  to  prepare  materials.  The  design  held  through  1977.  during 
which  the  newly  trained  supervisors  guided  bilingual  first  grade  teachers 
in  the  use  of  the  experimental  materials  and  methods  the  supervisors  them- 
selves had  helped  to  develop.  Unfortunately,  at  this  point,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  personnel  and  policy  changes  at  top  levels  in  the  Peruvian 
government  and  the  international  development  agency  supporting  the 
work,  the  participator\'  approach  was  nullified.  By  1978  a  "second  phase" 
of  the  Reform,  under  more  conservative  and  elitist  leadership,  had  taken 
over;  it  was  now  politically  disadvantageous  for  any  Peruvian  official  or 
social  scientist  to  be  associated  with  the  concept  of  participation.  The 
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project  changed  its  character  entirely  and  Cornell  University  is  no  longer 

involved,  r      •      i     i  ► 

But  there  were  some  profits.  During  the  years  of  project  developmen 
we  gained  more  explicit  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  institutional 
apparatus  required  to  deal  with  great  diversity  at  the  community  level. 
\nd  specific  experiences  buttressed  the  insight  that  relative  formality  was 
a  powerful  predictor  of  institutional  behavior.  Some  structural  decen^l- 
izatioii  had  been  carried  out  by  the  Ministry  in  order  to  facilitate  the  urs^t 
phase"  policy  of  participation.  But  many  lower  level  administrators  and 
technical  personnel  did  not  believe  that  rural  teachers  could  be  trained  to 
make  a  useful  contribution  to  such  tasks  as  materials^developmsnt  and 
sociolinguistic  research,  and  were  reluctant  to  use  theaoew  structure  to 
this  purpose.  Fortunately,  some  key  officials  were  optimistic  enough  so 
that  we  could  proceed  on  this  tack  for  some  time,  but  this  did  not  relieve 
us  of  the  obligation  to  work  out  compromises  with  others  of  more  conser- 
vative opinion.  .      ^  • 

A  similar  range  of  attitu.-os  existed  in  Cuzco.  The  super\-isor  trainees, 
toward  the  end  of  their  course,  were  given  the  choice  individually  of 
working  in  either  the  formal  or  informal  strategy.  Those  who  cpted  tor 
informality  se^^med,  during  the  implementation  phase,  to  have  greater  vo- 
cation for  their  profession,  to  be  less  opportunistic  and  cynical  as  members 
of  the  educational  establishment,  and  to  be  more  willing  to  work  overtime 
and  olhe^^vise  to  take  initiatives  toward  integrating  language  objectives 
with  othpr  curriculum  goals.  Trainees  opting  for  the  formal  strategy  seemed 
more  sensitive  to  the  risks  of  departing  from  traditional  norms,  more  de- 
pr.ndent  on  identification  with  outside  groups,  particularly  teachers  unions, 
and  though  not  at  all  less  intelligent,  they  were  as  a  group  not  energetic. 
Subsequently,  the  informal  supervisors  were  strikingly  s;iccessful  in  some 
cases  in  training  bilingual  teachers  in  novel  techniques;  we  have  video- 
tapes to  prove  this.  The  formal  supervisors,  on  the  other  hana,  were  re- 
luctant to  I    identified  with  some  deformalizing  innovations  built  into 
their  strategy,  but  said  this  was  because  "teachers  and  parents  won't  accept 
them"  rather  than  because  "children  won't  learn."  This  kind  of  variation 
is  of  course  inevitable  in  any  large  teachers  corps  and  is  reRected  even  in 
sma).i  grouDs  screened  for  special  training;  the  project  had  to  respond  to 
it  bv  making  adjustments  when  rejection  was  threatened.  ,     ,    .  , 

But  it  was  the  range  of  these  reactions,  (and  the  fact  that,  as  technological 
and  institutional  adjustments  were  made,  all  parties  could  discuss  them 
in  relation  to  the  formalitv  contiauum),  that  constituted  the  nia)or  lesson  . 
and  led  to  the  F-T  model,  a  more  rigorous  attempt  to  descnbe  the  phe- 
nomenon of  bilingual  education  in  its  many  manifestations. 

These  experiences  lent  weight  to  Beeby's  (1966)  hypothesis,  he  had 
argued  that  beyond  the  economist's  quanUtative  approach  to  educational 
development  in  the  Third  World-more  students,  more  teachers  moye 
books  ^and  more  classrooms— educators  must  be  equally  concerned  with 
differences  between  "stages"  of  institutional  gro^vth  m  educational  sys- 
tems The  Peruvian  lesson  suggested  that  we  might  consider  quantit^'ing 
these  differehces  more  explicitly,  in  relation  to  the  formal-informal  con- 
tinuum, and  in  this  way-gain  better  control  over  the  management  o  flex-  • 
ible  respon^^e  to  differing  local  situations.  We  could  envision  systematizing 
and  quantify-ing  the  independent  variables  that  shape  programs.  Not  long 
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ago.  John  Macnamara  (1974)  con;:iuded  that  "people  who  propose  to  launch, 
extend,  or  revitaUze  a  project  in  biUngual  education  wouid  be  better  ad- 
vised to  concentrate  their  energ\  on  their  own  operation,  rather  than  dis- 
sipate it  by  examining  a  thousand  others." 

In  other  words,  we  are  poorly  equipped  theoretically,  in  spite  of  the 
many  bicultural  programs  in  existence,  to  make  generalizations  about  them 
and  perceive  their  simil'^rities  and  differences.  Entirely  aside  from  the 
question  of  evaluating  product  quality,  we  have  a  poor  sense  of  the  in- 
dependent variables:  Even  If  we  do  achieve  a  satisfactory*  product,  under 
whatever  policy  criteria  we.may  invoke,  we  may  fail  to  conceptualize  ver\' 
well  the  conditions  that  produced  it.  The  F-T  model  responds  to  these 
deficiencies. 

Let  us  assume  we  have  applied  the  model  to  a  sample  of  programs,  and 
made  enough  relative  judgements  about  them  on  the  scales  to  result  in  an 
intuitively  satisiactory  efficiency  measure,  capable  of  distinguishing  dif- 
ferences between  programs  as  matters  of  degree  along  Dimension  II.  Let 
us  assume  further  that  we  possess  equally  satisfying'measures  for  relative 
degree  of  heterogeneity  in  the  community,  on  Dimension  I.  An  application 
of  these  measures  to  perfect  programs,  that  is.  programs  whose  efficiency 
does  indeed  cope  with  the  actyal  degree  of  heterogeneity  in  the  commu- 
nities they  serve,  will  yield  Figure  C.  All  these  perfect  programs  will  lie 
on  the  straight  program  line.  Of  course,  if  prcgram  x  is.  for  !jck  of  effi- 
ciency, not  perfect,  because  it  lives  in  community  d  rather  than  we 
know  that  it  must  become  like  program  b.  increase  its  efficiency  from  /  to 
g.  in  order  to  achieve  perfection  in  this  regard. 

Figure  C  also  represents  a  fact  we  already  know  from  communication 
theory  and  empirically  from  our  experience  in  education.  The  theory  im- 
plies diat  :io  education  program  can  ever  be  completely  redundant  or 
completely  nonredundant.  If  education  were  a  completely  familiar  expe- 
rience for  the  learner  no  new  information  would  be  passed,  nothing  ed- 
ucational would  happen.  At  the  other  extreme,  communication  in  which 
there  is  no  redundancy,  in  which  all  is  unfamiliar  and  new.  provides  no 
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anchors,  no  points  of  orientation  to  interpret  the  new  intormation  trans- 
mitted  This  produc^^  paralysis  and  alienation.  Again  uo  communication. 
The  two  broken  ends  of  the  program  line  in  Figure  C  represent  diese- va- 
cancies. As  a  practical  matter  we  can  accept  this  because  no  education 
prograrn  worthv  of  the  name  will,  on  the.  one  hand,  completely  ignore 
heterogendtv  ur  allow  education  to  .e  devoid  of  context,  or  on  other, 
individualize  its  pedagogy  literally  jr  leave  it  devoid  of  content.  The  solid 
line  a-y  therefore  represents  the  .ange  of  actual  or  hypothetical  periect 
programs  we  might  compare  on  our  scales.  The  range  w-z  sets  the  limits 
on  the  degrees  of  efficiency  we  expect  to  observe  in  actual  programs  or 
might  want  to  test  experimentally.  ■  „n^r,  t,. 

Let  us  assume  further  that,  in  our  sampling,  we  have  paid  attention  to 
the  correiation.  within  programs,  between  the  option  range  o.  the  program, 
i  6  that  range  of  implementing  events  mandated  by  policy,  and  the  usage 
rahee  i  e  .lhat  range  of  behavior  actually  exliibited  by  program  personnel 
in  ^e  classroom  and  'in  institutional  processes.  If  the  two  ranges  coinciae  ^ 
or  greatly  overlap,  the  program  should  survive,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
complacently.  Disjunctions  are  the  source  of  failure:  an  experimental  pro- 
orara  that  asks  for  adherence  to  an  option  range  g-z.  from  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  technicians  only  capable  of  executinp,  in  the  usage  range 
w-f  generates  serious  internal  anxieties,  aside  n-om  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
achieve  its  objectives.  On  the  other  hand  an  option  range  that-  overlaps 
with  expectations,  but  also  extends  beyond  these  in  the  direction  of  de- 
velopment policy,  may  encourage  a  comfcitable  but  noncomplacent  work- 
ing environment  in  which  some  program  participants  may  respond  to  new 

°^In-Peru  the  "first  phase"  policy  rather  brusquely  shifted  the  efficiency 
option  range  from,  let  us  say.  w-f  to  /-g-  In  at  least  one  respect  .his 
improved  coincidence  with  usage  range:  Many  bilingual  teachers  had  .or 
years  taught  children  in  Quechua  (though  not  to  read  Qviechua}.  ignoring 
earlier  Ministry-  norms  that  restricted  the  language  o  instruction  to  Span- 
ish At  institutional  levels  the  shift  wa.s  a  great  shock:  the  new  participa- 
tory policy  went  completely  counter  to  traditional  Peruvian  norms  of  highly 
cSraPz^.  vertical,  status  and  power  relationships.  Thus  initially  our 
experirr.=nt  was  received  sympathetically  by  educators  in  Cuzco.  virt^a.l> 
all  bilingual  in  Quechua.  who  saw  that  finally  th.e  language  was  to  be 
given  it^due  importance.  But  many  of  them,  along  with  most  of  thei 
fuperiors  in  Lima  the  country's  capital,  had  extreme  doubts  at  the  outset 
that  provincial  teachers  could  or  ,vould  be  allowed  to  participate  in  de- 
velopment decisions  and  activities  or  were  trainable  in  this  respect. 

In  the  interest  of  surviving  these  doubts  the  project  s  option  range  was 
fairly  broad,  let  us  say  f-z,  and  emphasis  was  given  to  explicating  the 
variables  involved  in  the  formaHnformal  continuum  rather  than  to  neu 
or  imported  teaching  techniques  and  materials.  Participants  were  encour-. 
aged  to  consider  not  so  much  particular  options  but  rather  where  ^eir 
nrograms  might  be  located  on  the  continuum  and  the  direction  in  which 
fliev  wished  to  go.  or  felt  they  had  to  go.  But  the  research  Qesign  was 
foreclosed,  by  "first  phase"  policy,  from  nonparticipatory  °P^;;a  ing  con- 
d-fions:  we  could  not  allow. option  range  w-j  on  important  institutional 
variables.  When  the  "second  phase"  abruptly  declared  participation  a  fail- 
UTf-  the  project  had  no  room  for  temporary  retreat,  keeping  available  as 
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many  participator'  options  as  it  could.  There  .vas  no  doubt  that  slowly 
but  surely  project  personnel  were  learning  to  participate  and  saw  resulting 
benefits.  They  knew  that,  as  they  helped  ^to  re.'iew  and  revise  instructional 
materials  and  methods,  they  -played  a  vital  role  in  making  progress  along 
the  formal-informal  continuum  or  at  times  in  making  a  tactical  withdrawal. 
They  were  stimulated  intellectually  and  many  worked  diligently  and  cre- 
atively. Gradually  they  were  perceiving,  through  much  institutional  fog, 
that  participation  itself,  not  bilingual  education,  was  being  put  to  an  ex- 
perimental t6st.  These  examples  suggest  a  further  quantifying  elaboration 
oftheF-T  model. 

Let  us  plot,  as  in  Figure  D.  the  option  range /-g  against  usage  frequency, 
in  a  particular  -urogram  under  a  policy  favoring  high  redundancy.  Scale  E2.2 
makes  the  claim  tha't  channel  capacity  is  increased  by  recruitment  of  bi- 
lingual teachers,  supervisors,  and  other  personnel  in  the  system.  The  pro- 
gram actually  recruits  over  the  whole  range  of  subordinate  to  coordinate 
bilinguals  but  gives  heavy  preference  to  the  latter,  so  that  recruitment  can 
be  seen  as  an  advancing  fc:c':or.  These  are  approximately  the  normal  con- 
ditions in  the  Cuzco  area  and  were  intensified  in  our  project;  experimental 
teachers  and  supervisors  were  screened  for  their  Quechua  speaking  mi- 
nority, recruitment  under  the  same  policy  conditions  language  skills.  In 
Ecuador,  another  Andean  nation  with  a  Quechua  Speaking  minority,  re- 
cruitment under  the  same  policy  conditions  would  be  a  retarding  factor. 
Unlike  the  Cuzco  case,  rural  teachers  in  Ecuadorian  Quechua  communities 
-—are  almost  all  monolinguals  dravra  from  Spanish-speaking  areas-  A  large 
experimental  program  in  bilingual  education  in  Ecuador  would  find  this 
a  major  initial  obstacle  in  the  path  toward  higher  efficiency.  In  Peru,  "first 
phase"  policy  makers  saw  institutional  and  social  factors  as  monumentally 
retarding.^  as  indeed  they  turned  out  to  be.  The  "first  phase"  leaders  were 
themselves  undone,  in  an'  arbitrary  though  fortunately  bloodless  change 
of  government  that  installed  generals  of.  in  F-T  model  terms,  less  "effi- 
cient" persuasion. 

In  oar  project  some  steps  were  taken  that  resulted  in  more  teachers, 
more  of  the  time,  breaking  away  from  vertical  dependency  relationships, 
participating  more  fully  in  shaping  the  program,  and  increasing  the  sys- 
tem's channel  capacity  by  pr-  .viding  accurate  information  about  language 
and  life  in  the  Quechua  con  munities  they  served.  "Second  phase"  policy 
haltea  systematic  research  on  this  process  under  the  participatory  hypoth- 
esis. There  may  nevertheless  have  been  some  unmeasured  net  practical 
gain  for  the  Cuzco  region  on  the  institutional  scales  of  Dimension  II — once 
teachers  have  learned  to  participate  and  found  satisfaction  in  it.  they  may 
continue  to  seek  new  opportunities  to  apply  this  valuable  skill. 

Pluralism 

Bilingual  education  programs  can  be  compared  as  to  their  relative  de- 
gree of  commitment  to  a  policy  favoring  stable  cultural  plurality  in  the 
community.  Theoretically,  the  absence  of  such  a  policy  in  a  culturally 
heterogeneous  community  will  lead  to  cultural  homogeneity.  We  expect 
to  observe  internal  variation  in  programs,  as  on  Dimension  II:  thus  the 
concepts  of  event  range  and  event  frequency  will  continue  to  be  useful, 
but  in  the  interest  of  brevity  will  not  be  further  explored  in  this  paper.  We 
must  again  componentializc.  in  pursuit  of  objective  relative  measurement: 
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u-e  want  to  locate  objecUve  events  relative  to  each  other  on  specific  scales 
that  refer  to  a  comprehensive  set  of  recognizable  areas  ot  program  activity. 
The  minimal  set  «iven  for  Dimension  ill  clearly  requires  elaboration,  but 
let  us  assume  that  in  the  two  technological  scales  and  one  instiritionai 
scale  we  have  succeeded  in  identifying  major  areas  of  activity  that  sub-  . 
sume  all  others  we  may  eventually  wish  to  describe. 

Componentidization  of  Dimension  III 
pluralism 

cultural  :  »  cultural 

homogeneity  plurality 

PI.     TechnoiogicaJ  ScaJes.  .        .    c     ,  .  ^,,1 

PI  1   .Vfaintencmce  curricuJum:  all-skills  training  in  first  language  and  cul- 
ture through  successive  stages  of  cognitive  growth,  favors  pluralKV. 
PI  ->  Transition  curriculum:  all-skills  training  in  second  language  and  cul- 
'""  ture.  through  successive  stages  of  cognitive  growth,  favors  plurality . 
P2.     Institutional  Scales.  n-  1 

po  1   CompatibiJitv:  institutional  reinforcement  of  non-connicting  roles 
for  first  and' second  languages  and  cultures,  favors  plurality. 

The  technological  scales  deal  witli  curriculum,  the  educational  structure 
of  the  child-s  experience  in  school.  The  F-T  model  assumes  that  achieve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  maximum  cultural  plurality  in  the  community 
requires  achievement  of  bilingualism  in  each  individual  A  maximum 
technological  response  on  the  pluralism  dimension  provides  full  cumc- 
ular  extension  and  development  throughout  the  formal  education  pro- 
■  gram,  for  maintenance  (Scale  Pl.l)  of  the  first  language- and  transition 
(Scale  PI  21  to  a  second  language.  We  remind  ourselves  at  this  point  that 
communication  theory  would  identify  curriculum  as  new  informabon  only, 
the  new  or  modified  or  further  developed  behavior  the  program  wishes  to 
inculcate  in  the  child.  Curriculum  is  not  pedagogy  the  communicabon 
process  used  to  achieve  curriculum  objectives.  We  have  already  gone  to 
some  length  to  characterize  that  process  in  terms  of  managemen  and 
manipulation  of  both  old  and  new  information  The  model  clmms  that  a 
highly  pluralistic  program  will  seek  to  produce  bilingual  mdividuals  u  ith 
well  developed  skills  in  two  languages  and  cultures,  accomplishing  this 
with  a  degree  of  communicative  "efficiency"  more  or  less  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances  of  heterogeneity  in  the  community.  u„,„..pn 
For  a  given  program  there  is  cleariy  a  substanbve  cultural  link  betw  een 
pluralism  and  efficiency;  increases  on  both  dimensions  share  the  property 
oi  increasing  recognition  of  a  particular  form  of  cultura  behavior  for 
eLmple  a  particular  minority  language.  But  the  F-T  model  insists  that  this 
cultural  manifestation  be  thought  of  in  two  distinguishable  contexts:  its 
role  in  increasing  efficiency  in  classroom  pedagogy,  and  its  separate  role 
[n  reinforcing  cultural  pluralism.  The  link  nevertheless  implies  that  some 
institutional  strategies  of  information  management  devised  to  increase 
channel  capacity  on  Dimension  II.  may  have  an  addi'^onal  payoff  on  Di- 
mension HI.  For  example,  in  Peru  we  sought,  througa  sociolinguistic  re- 
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search  and  the  various  participoiory  exercises  with  bilingual  teachoi-^,  to 
introduce  new  information  about  Quechua  and  its  structure  into  the  sys- 
tem with  the  immediate  purpose  of  increasing  the  degree  of  redundancy 
in  classroom  technology.  But  the  same  research  and  consultative  process 
would  have  yielded  infonnation  also  about  the  way  Quechua  is  used  en.)- 
ativdy  and  expressively  by  mature  persons:  this  kind  of  information  would 
then  have  helped  to  formulate  skills  development  curriculum  objectives 
on  the  maintenance  scale. 

A  high  commitment  to  individual  bilingualism  is  a  necessary  but  not 
sufficient  condition  for  maintaining  cultural  plurality.  One  gene-ration  of 
bilinguals  does  not  guarantee  a  second  generation  of  bilinguals.  Stewart 
(1972)  provides  the  essential  criterion:  "\iulalingual  situations  may  be 
considered  stable  when  the  different  linguistic  systems  are  geographically, 
socially,  and  functionally  non-competitive."  In  other  words,  stable  cultural 
plurality  depends  on  social  and  institutional  circumstances  outside  the 
bilingual  classroom.  The  F-T  model  expresses  this  criterion  in  a  compal' 
ibiUty  scale  (P2.1),  and  we  can  consider  its  relationslup  to  curriculum. 

Figure  E  locates  three  programs  relative  to  each  other  on  the  dimensions 
of  pluralism  and  efficiency*.  All  three,  let  us  assume,  are  operating  under 
conditions  of  high  heterogeneity.  Figure  F  shows  how  we  might  expect 
these  programs  to  score  on  the  three  piuraiism  scales.  Program  a  must 
certainly  be  low  on  maintenance  because  it  is  not  efficient  enough  for 
speakers  of  ''^e  minority  languages  present  in  a  heterogeneous  situation. 
■  It  may  be  higa  on  transition,  and  compatibility  is  high  because  the  child's 
first  language  will  never  have  a  chance  to  compete  in  the  wider  society, 
but  the  final  outcome  will  be  cultural  homogeneity  not  plurality. 

Program  b  gives  two  possibilities,  in  both  of  which  it  must  be  high  on 
maintenance. because  of  its  high  efficiency.  But  if  it  is  low  on  transition, 
the  first  case,  the  student  will  never  come  to  participate  in  a  :xtable  cultural 
plurality;  he  wnW  simply  remain  monolingual,  outside  of  that  plurality.  In 
the  second  case,  there  is  a'^itrong  policy  commitment.  .:0  both  languages 
but  the  two  are  competitive  in  social  use.  Stewart's  criterion  is  not  met, 
the  weaker  language  with  no  domain  cf  its  own  will  yield,  and  we  cannot 
expect  stable  bilingualism  to  result. 

Program  c  is  high  on  cultural  pluralism:  looking  back  to  the  cube,  in 
Figure  A.  it  would  be  near  the  top  at  the  rear  right  hand  corner.  Full 
curriculum  attention  has  been  given  to  both  languages  and  in  addition 
some  way  has  been  found  to  keep  them  from  being  competitive  in  social 
use.  Let  us  say  that  program  c  policy  is  to  produce  culturally  bifocQi  cit- 
izens, competent  in  two  languages  and  finding  pleasure  and  profit  in  using 
be;    of  them  in  their  respective  sociocultural  domains. 

A  Policy  Interpretation  for  the  United  States 

The  laws,  policy  declarations,  and  regulations  for  bilingual  education 
in  Peru  are  siill  those  of  the  "first  phase**  of  the  Refonn.  and  they  rather 
emphatically  endorse  the  concepts  involved  in  program  c.  Present  imple- 
mentation, however,  especially  since  the  advent  of  the  *'second  phase." 
has  managed,  through  the  use  of  Quechua.  just  a  minor  technological 
improvement  over  program  a  on  the  efficiency  dimension,  with  no  per- 
ceivable improvement  over  a  on  the  plurali.sm  dimension.  In  comparison, 
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in  the  United  States,  federal  policy  seems  to  envision  program  b.  ^^^^ugh^ 
if  we  evaluate  actual  programs  on  the  technological  and  institutional  scales 
of  DimerLTon  Tmos?  se^m  to  operate  at  levels  of  efficiency  much  closer 
to  prS^m  a.  As  to  Dimension  UI.  in  spite  of  a  traditional  American  belief 
Sat  STwiil  of  the  maiorit>-  must  r^pect  the  rights  o  [he --nty^  dje  e 
is  no  vestige  of  pluralism  as  a  ctated  policy  in  federal  legislation.  Certain 
communities  the  Navajo  for  example,  reinforced  by  a  long  and  distinctive 
cuZalTadiiion  that  is  still  highly  functional,  do  sponsor  some  programs 

"^wTSearHer  that  policy  -..kers  have  some  direct  influence  on  both 
efficiency  and  pluralism  dimensions  in  bilingual  education.  Now  at  the 
eSl  we  must  d^tinguish  die  "wo  c^ses  more  clearly.  Program  policy  on 
Efficiency  has  most  to  do  with  determining  what  happens  in  the  classroom 
f  d  rfonn  )  agencies  and  institutions  structurally  related  to  the  class- 
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room  within  the  educational  system.  To  achievr  high  tiftlc:ienc:y  in  a  pro- 
gram, the  community,  by  the  argument  of  the  F-T  mocitjL  will  have  to 
participate  of  course,  but  pohcy  analysis  and  policy  control  will  largely 
be  the  business  of  education  authorities.  Program  policy  on  pluralism  dif- 
fers from  this.  Although  in  order  to  score  high  on  pluralism.  polic:y  makers 
must  have  strong  curricula:  commitment  to  both  languages,  the  possibility 
of  eventual  stable  pluralism  depends  crucially  on  social  and  institutional 
arrangements  that  are  not  entirely  within  the  policy  domain  ot  political 
authorities  of  any  kind.  Minority  groups  themselves  w'ill  have  to  define 
the  kind  of  complementary  relationship  between  the  two  languages  and 
cultures  that  they  prefer,  develop  the  policy  analysis,  and  mobilize  the 
institutional  means  needed  to  establish  and  maintain  this  relationship. 
Political  authorities  can  no  doubt  be  protective  and  helpful  to  minorities 
as  they  do  this,  even  promoting  pluralistic  values  through  tormal  educa- 
tion, and  to  that  extent  adopt  a  pluralistic  policy,  but  the  eventual  form 
that  bifocal  cultural  pluralisi..  may  ta'  in  any  particular  community  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  minority  gru.:ps  themselves. 

Finally,  to  return  to  the  main  theme  of  rhis  paper,  a  peaceful  and  prof- 
itable outcome  in  biiiugual  education  may  depend  most  on  our  success  in 
developing  flexible  options  on  many  technological  and  mstlrntional  vari- 
ables, so  that  we  can  respond  in  a  resilient  fashion  to  pressures  for  change, 
and  move  around  temporary  obstacles,  as  we  seek  cost-effective  educa- 
tional solutions.  There  is  every  reason  to  be  confident  that  cultural  bito- 
calitv  will  turn  out  to  be  an  important  component  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  both  because  of  our  numerous  and  in  some  cases  large  and 
culturaiiy  mobilized  ethnic  minorities,  and  because  of  our  strong  ties  with 
other  nations  in  a  multilingual  world.  Walker  Connor  (1G73)  explains  the 
worldwide  rise  of  ethnicity  as  the  natural  consequence  of  "popular  sov- 
e^eignt^^"  or.  in  a  loose  translation,  participatory^  democracy.  We  can  be- 
lieve, on  these  grounds,  that,  at  least  while  democracy  lives,  and  perhaps 
even,  as  in  Peru,  when  it  is  temporarily  suspended,  cultural  pluralism  is 
inevitable,  and  we  can  give  our  attention  to  the  more  serious  question  of 
just  what  form  a  culturally  plural  society's  educational  system  should 
take.' 
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ON  THE  REPROOliCnVE  FUNCTION  OF  EVALUATIVE 
RESEARCH:  A  CASE  STUDY  IN  THE  USE  OF 
EVALUATIONS  FOR  SHAPING 
PUBUC  POUCY 

Jose  Rosario  and  John  Love 

There  are  currently  eleven  major  national  evaluation  studies  of  Head 
Start  services  undenAray.  These  evaluations  "are  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  and  delivery  of  local  Head  Start  services  in  the  areas  of  education, 
parent  involvement,  social  ser\-ices,  health  (including  medical,  dental, 
mental  health  and  nutrition),  and  services  for  children  with  special  needs— 
handicapped,  Spanish- speaking,  Indian  and  migrant."^  One  of  these  eleven 
major  studies  is  the  Juarez  and  Associates  evaluation  of  the  Head  Start 
Biiingual-BicultiHai  Curriculum  Project. 

This  is  a  inajor  evaluation,  and  it  should  not  be  taken  lightly  by  those 
with  an  intenist  in  bilingual  education.  Although  it  has  a  different  purpose 
and  audienra,  given  its  scope  and.  design,  the  impact  of  this  evaluation 
may  very  well  make  the  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR]  evaluation 
of  Title  \11  programs  pale  in  comparison.  As  such,  it  deserves  close  atten- 
tion. The  general  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  this  evaluation  in  an 
open  forum  to  allow  greater  discussion  of  its  potential  impact  on  bilingual 
education  than  has  occurred  up  to  now.  The  Juarez  evaluation  also  offers 
the  attractive  opportiinity  of  specifically  looking  at  the  reproductive  /unc- 
tion of  evaluative  research,  a  topic  which  should  be  of  greater  interest  to 
bilingual  education  researchers  than  it  currently  is.  This  is  the  more  spe- 
cific purpose  of  this  paper. 

In  this  paper  we  argue  that  evaluative  research  can  and  many  times 
does  serve  a  reproductive  function  and  that  the  Juarez  evaluation  of  the 
Head  Start  Bilingual-Bicultural  Curriculum  Development  Proje::t  can  and 
probably  will  serve  that  function  rather  well.  The  argument  will  proceed 
as  follows.  First,  in  order  .o  shape  a  context  for  the  discussion,  we  provide 
a  brief  description  of  the  Head  Start  Strategy  for  Spanish-Speaking  Chil- 
dren and  discuss  generally  the  plans  for  evaluating  its  curriculum  devel- 
opment component.  Second,  we  will  discuss  in  some  detail  the  purposes 
and  design  of  the  Juarez  evaluation.  Third,  we  will  point  to  the  reproduc- 
tive fuiiction  the  Juarez  evaluation  is  likely  to  serve  by  drawing  attention 
to  haw  evaiuadvc  research  can  be  used  to  legitimate  social  action  pro- 
grams. The  Westingliouse/Chio  evaluation  of  Head  Start  will  serve  as  an 
example.  Finally,  wf  will  conclude  by  trying  to  carve  out  some  direction 
for  this  kind  of  work. 

Copyright  ©  1979  by  lose  Rosano  and  John  M.  Love.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Head  Start  Strategy  for  Spanish-Speaking  Childrt.'n 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  fifteen  percent  of  the  total  child  pop- 
ulation currentlv  ser^'ed  by  Head  Start  is  Spanish  sumamed.  1  his  is  a  sub- 
poDulation  of  children  with  Lnown  variation  along  the  dimensions  oi  Ian- 
ouage  use  and  place  of  origin.  That  is.  these  children  come  trom  tamilies 
that  are  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban  or  Utin  American  m  origin.  And 
while  some  speak  limited  English,  many  others  speak  only  Spanish. 

In  1975.  the  Office  of  Child  Development— now  the  Administration  for 
Children.  Youth  and  Families  (ACYF)— initiated  a  major  program  to  ad- 
dress the  specific  needs  of  these  children.  This  new  comprehensive  pro- 
gram was  christened  the  Head  Start  Strategy  for  Spanish-Speaking  Children. 
This  strategy  consists  of  carrving  out  substantial  work  in  four  relatively 
undeveloped  areas  in  the  field  of  bilingual  early  childhood  education: 
staff  training,  bilingual-bicultural  resource  networks,  research  and  curric- 
ulum development  (contracting  Corporation  of  America.  1977).  The  cur- 
rent wark  in  basic  research,  for  example,  covers  such  areas  as  early 
childhood  bilingualism.  heart  murmurs  among  Mexican -.American  chil- 
dren and  parental  resistance  to  diagnostic  and  rem.edial  heart  care.  The 
work  in  the  area  of  staff  training,  on  the  other  hand,  reduces  to  the  de- 
velopment of  four  bilingual-bicultural  staff  training  models  following  the 
competency-based  framework  set  forth  in  the  Child  Development  Associ- 
ate (CDA)  program.  There  is  concurrent  development  of  two  additional 
models  being  specifically  designed  to  include  procedures  for  training  bi- 
lingual-bicultural CDA  trainers.  To  remedy  the  iack  of  bilingual-bicultural 
resource  net^vorks.  a  protot>'pe  network  was  set  up  in  Denver.  Colorado  to 
provide  Head  Start  agencies  in  Region  VIII  with  inser\-ice  training,  bilin- 
gual-bicultural materials,  and  technical  assistance  in  the  implementation 
of  bilingual-bicultural  programs.  This  protot>T)e  network  was  designed 
and  established  with  the  idea  that  it  would  later  serve  as  a  replicable 
model  for  other  regions.  The  network  is  now  functioning  and  the  nation- 
wide replication  is  in  process. 

Finally  the  work  in  the  area  of  curriculum  development  focused  spe- 
cifically on  the  design  of  bilingual-bicultural  curricula  for  preschool  chil- 
dren In  1976.ACYF  contracted  with  four  institutions— Columbia  leachers 
College  the  High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation.  Inter-Cultural 
Development  Research  Associates  and  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Cjuz— to  take  on  the  task  of  developing  four  early  childhood  bilingual- 
bicultural  curriculum  models.  The  contractors  were  expected  to  work  closely 
with  local  Head  Start  centers  in  a  four-year  development  process,  The 
work  plan  for  the  first  vear  [1976-77)  consisted  of  model  development  and 
preparation  for  training  Head  Start  staff  and  parents  to  carry  out  imple- 
mentation of  the  model  which  was  expected  to  occur  during  tne  second 
year  (1977-78)  at  the  participating  Head  Start  centers  in  the  communities 
where  model  development  was  occurring:  New  York.  New  York:  Detroit. 
Michigan;  San  Antonio,  Texas;  and  VVatsonviUe.  California.  The  third  year 
(1978-79)  called  for  model  replication  in  Head  Start  centers  at  two  addi- 
tional sites,  and  the  fourth  year  (1979-80)  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  provision 
of  continuing  supervision  and  technical  assistance  to  the  Head  Start  cen- 
ters at  the  replication  sites. 
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Thus  far.  the  development  of  the  models  shows  them  to  be  fundamen- 
tally similar  in  principle  but  dissimilar  in  educational  approach.  All  the 
models  explicitly  acknowledge  the  importance  of  attending  to  child  de- 
velopment and  the  language  and  cultural  needs  of  Spa/.lsh-speaking  chil- 
dren as  bases  for  program  design,  but  each  model  calls  for  a  different 
programmatic  approach  to  the  education  of  bilingual  children.  These  dif- 
ferences are  to  be  expected,  for  the  pedagogical  principle  structuring  the 
efforts  behind  Head  Start's  bilingual-bicultural  curriculum  project  is  the 
"no  single  best  approach."  The  director  of  the  Head  Start  Strategy  for 
Spanish-Speaking  Children  describes  the  principle  as  follows: 

There  is  no  single  **best"  bilingual-bicultural  preschool  function  of 
the  group  it  serves.  The  cultural  and  linguistic  differences  amohg 
Chinese.  Native  American.  Spanish.  Filipino  and  other  groups  are 
wide,  and  there  are  differences  even  within  each  group.  A  preschool 
program  serving  Chinese- American  children  in  San  Francisco._ for  ex- 
ample, may  not  be  appropriate  for  a  Chinese-American  group  in  New 
YorK.  Furthermore,  several  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  with  or  without 
a  different  language  or  dialect,  may  be  represented  in  a  particular 
community.  Often  the  reality  of  a  preschool  program  is  that  it  is  bi- 
■  lingual  and  multicultural.  The  specific  style  and  content  of  each  pro- 
gram must  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  groups 
within  it  (Arenas,  1978.  p.  1). 

Of  the  four  components  in  the  Head  Start  Strategy  for  Spanish-Speaking 
Children,  the  curriculum  development  project  is  the  only  one  being  eval- 
uated, and  plans  for  evaluating  the  products  of  this  "no  single  best  ap- 
proach" principle  were  recently  put  in  motion.  In  1977,  ACYF  contracted 
with  Juarez  and  Associates,  a  consulting  firm  based  in  Los  Angeles.  Cal- 
ifornia, to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  Head  Start  Bilingual-Bicultural 
Curriculum  Development  Project.  Designed  to  proceed  in  four  phases  over 
a  three-and-a-half-year  period,  the  evaluation  is  currently  in  its  second 
phase  (October  1978  to  September  1979).  During  this  phase,  the  evaluators 
were  expected  to  pilot  test  the  measurement  battery  for  assessing  program 
impact,  program  quality  and  consumer  satisfaction.  The  evaluators  are 
also  expected  to  carry  out  randomization  of  subjects  info  experimental  and 
control  groups.  The  measurement  battery  was  selected  during  the  first  and 
prior  phase  (1977-78).  During  that  phase,  the  evaluators  also  made  final 
recommendations  on  the  sites  that  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  eval- 
uation (replication  sites  of  model  developers).  In  addition,  the  evaluators 
also  collected  some  initial  pretest  data  from  teachers.  The  rest  of  the  data 
will  be  collected  and  analyzed  during  phase  m  (1979-80).  Finally,  phase  IV 
(October  1.  1980  to  March  31.  1981)  will  be  devoted  to  writing  a  fmal 
report  and  shaping  the  knowledge  distribution  system  that  will  be  used 
to  inform  program  decision  making  at  the  local  Head  Start  level:  a  set  of 
pamphlets  that  will  describe  ea-^^  model  in  dbiail  and  discuss,  among 
other  things,  what  is  required  for  its  implementation. 

GocJs  of  the  Juarez  Evaluation 

The  guiding  purpose  of  the  Juarez  evaluation  is  to  supply  ACYF  with 
information  bearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  four  early  childhood  bilingual- 
bicultural  models  for  Spanish-speaking  children  (Juarez  and  Associates. 
1978).  Once  the  information  is  supplied.  ACYF  expects  to  use  it  in  decid- 
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ing  on  the  feasibilitv  of  wider  distribution  of  the  models-  to  other  Head 
Start  centers  across  the  nation.  This  basic  information  need  on  the  part  ot 
ACTF  requires  that  the  evaluation  focus  on  the  collection  of  three  types 

"'fS  the  evaluation  iT>ust  ...:d  out  wnether  it  is  feasible  to  implement 
successfully  the  curriculum  models  in  more  than  one  settmg.  To  address 
this  question,  the  evaluators  u'il!  collect  information  bearuig  on  avo  gen- 
eral factors  related  to  program  implementation:  [1)  the  process  required 
for  installing  the  program,  and  (2)  the  program  procedures  required  of  he 
model  for  activating  its  valued  message  systems.-  Among  the  procedural 
features  of  the  models  that  the  evaluators  expect  to  focus  on  are  staff_ 
community,  resource  and  student  characteristics  required  by  the  model  it 
it  is  to  function  as  designed. 

Second  the  evaluation  must  find  out  whether  the  model  objectives  are 
being  met  bv  measuring  model  impact  on  children  teacners  and  parents. 
The  contractual  agreement  is  very  explicit  as  to  how  this  kind  ot  mea- 
surement must  be  carried  out,  ACYF  has  required  that  the  evaluation  em- 
ploy an  experimental  pre-  and  post-  test  design  in  the  measurement  of 
model  impact.  At  each  replication  site,  a  total  of  90  four-yeai-o  d  children 
will  be  randomly  assigned  to  treatment  and  control  groups.  Following  this 
random  assignment,  the  children  will  be  pre-  and  post-  tested  on  a  selected 
number  of  competency  measures:  (1)  Spanish  language  comprehension, 
(2)  Spanish  language  production.  (3)  English  language  comprehension^ 
(4)  English  language  production.  (5)  concept  development,  and  (6)  socio- 
emotional  development,  .    ,  i 

To  measure  model  impact  on  teachers,  an  interview  schedule  will  be 
administered  on  a  pre-post  basis.  This  questionnaire  is  designed  to  tap 
background  characteristics  and  attitudes  toward,  knowledge  of.  and  com- 
petency in  early  childhood  biiingual-bicultural  education  The  same  pro- 
cedure is  beiflfi  used  to  measure  model  impact  on  parents.  There  will  be 
a  pre-post  a3f^inistration  of  a  questionnaire  designed  to  tap  background 
characteristics  and  attitudes  toward  and  knovvledge  of  Se"^,^i.;f^^f!'°"- 
biiingual-bicultural  education  and  vocational  careers  for  their  children^ 
Sy.  the  evaluation  must  find  out  whether  Head  Start  stafi.  parents 
and  other  community  members  have  received  the  curriculum  models  fa- 
v-orablv.  This  information  need  will  be  met  by  looking  at  the  extent  of  stah 
and  parental  satisfaction  with  the  model.  Parents  will  be  asked  essentially 
whether  the  curriculum  models  are  compatible  with  their  views  of  how 
their  children  should  be  educated.  Teacher.,  on  the  other  hand  w.ll  be 
expected  to  comment  on  the  quality,  clarity,  suitability  and  perceived  ef- 
Fpctiveness  of  the  model.  ,         j  ^- 

As  intimated  eariier.  a  goal  of  all  this  research  activity  is  the  production 
of  pamphlet  summaries  describing  the  evaluation  findings  bearing  on  eacn 
model  ACYF  will  then  use  these  pamphlets  to  inform  local  Head  Start 
centers  of  the  options  available  to  them  when  deciding  on  how  best  to 
mSt  Oie  special  needs  of  Spanish-speaking  children.  The  Pamphlets  will 
describe  each  model  discuss  what  each  would  require  for  implementation, 
ideSifv  what  each  would  offer  in  the  form  of  programmatic  strepg  As  and 
provide  data  on  how  effective  each  model  was  found  to  be  with  children 
parents  and  teachers.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  pamphlets  to  provide  a 
•    comparative  analysis  of  four  models,  since  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
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models  a  la  Follow  Through  is  not  among  the  goals  of  the  evaluation.  The 
model  comparisons  are  being  left  to  the  consumers  of  the  models.  At  least 
that  is  the  plan. 

Design  0/  the  Juarez  Evaluation 

The  design  of  the  Juarez  evaluation  reduces  to  what  Juarez  and  Asso- 
ciates call  a  holistic  or  multi-method  data  collection  strategy.  It  has  also 
been  referred  to  as  a  contextual  evaluation  study  design.  For  the  evaluators. 
these  terms  are  interchangeable,  and  they  all  imply  an  expansion  of  the 
experimental  approach  so  as  to  include  ratings,  event  sampling  and  eth- 
nographic techniques.  The  inclusion  of  these  other  approaches  into  the 
evaluation  design  specified  by  the  evaluation  contract,  the  argument  goes, 
would  allow  for  drawing  relationships  between  program  processes  (input) 
and  outcome  measures  (output).  As  Juarez  and  Associates  have  developed 
it.  this  argument  steins  horn  four  key  issues  related  to  evaluative  research. 
All  four  issues  relate  to  the  need  for  clear  and  exact  knowledge  of:  (1) 
program  treatment,  (2)  program  participants  and  settings,  (3)  program  c  > 
texts,  and  (4)  control  group  activities.  In  isolating'  these  four  issues,  Juarez 
and  Associates  are  drawing  on  a  growing  consensus  among  researchers 
that  the  lack  of  these  data  is  likely  to  make  research  findings  (particularly 
psychometric  test  results)  uninterpretable.  This  is  the  kind  of  reasoning 
that  has  helped  to  shape  the  design  of  the  so-called  contextual  evaluation 
study  of  Juarez  and  Associates, 

There  are  three  basic  objectives  to  this  type  of  study  design.  The  firi.  is 
measurement  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  program  implementation  over 
time.  In  measuring  implementation  the  evaluators  hope  to  show  whether 
it  is  feasible  to  expect  successful  implementation  of  the  carriculum  models 
at  varying  sites.  Specific  data  will  be  collected  on  setting  and  material 
resources,  individuals^  schedule  and  program  organization,  attitudes  and 
actual  program  activities.  The  data  on  these  variables  will  be  provided 
by  employing  a  fidelity  p'^irspsctive  in  the  measurement  of  model 
imp  lamentation, 3 

the  second  objective  of  t*-,e  design  is  to  secure  the  kind  of  observational 
data  that  might  be  of  use  in  interpreting  test  outcomes.  In  this  case,  the 
qualitative  data  become  an  explanatory  adjunct  to  quantitative  results.  But 
the  more  interesting  feature  here  is  the  varying  kind  of  qualitative  data 
that  Juarez  and  ^\ssociates  have  targeted  for  collection: 

Observations  of  classroom  activities  and  situations,  such  as  specific 
lessons,  and  language  use  in  various  situations,  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  interpretation  of  test  data.  These  observations 
will  also  include  infom.ation  on  the  measurement  process  or  how  the 
children  in  both  the  treatment  and  the  control  groups  were  tested, 
and  on  the  experimenlai  arrangement,  including  information  on  the 
control  group  experience  and  how  well  randomization  worked.  All  of 
the  above  activities  may  have  a  strong  influence  on  test  results  (Juarez 
and  ,Associates,  1978: 1-IO). 

The  influences  of  ethnography  and  et.hnomethodology  are  very  evident 
here. 

Finally,  the  third  objective  is  to  secure  qualitative  change  data  over  time. 
The  intent  here  is  not  to  use  qualitative  data  to  help  explain  test  results. 
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but  tn  use  qualitative  data  itself  as  outcome  data.  As  luaroz  and  Associates 
view  .  the  use  of  qualitative  data  as  outcome  data  is  a  complementary 
and  equally  valid  wav  of  providing  information  bearing  on  model  inipact. 
\nd  the  sti-ategv  has  the  added  and  ver\'  attractive  teature  ot  oeing  able  to 
tap  unanticipated  outcomes.  This  is  an  important  point,  for  it  lUustrat.^ 
the  sensitivity  of  the  evaluation  toward  the  very  real  and  commonly  ac- 
knowledged possibility  of  side  effects  due  to  explicit  as  well  as  implicAt 
features  of  orogram  designs  (Monagham.  1976].  Although  important,  the 
measurement  of  program  side  effects  is  an  item  routinely  omitted  by  eval- 
uation designs.  In  sum.  among  the  foci  of  ::ie  qualitative  data  collection 
strategy  are  specific  classroom  behaviors  and  control  group  activities. 

J  operationalize  this  multi-method  design,  the  evaluators  are  relying 
on  the  use  of  what  thev  call  a  "participant  researcher"  (l^R).  This  PR  is 
ver\'  instrumental  to  the  Juarez  scheme.  One  reason  for  suggesting  the 
presence  of  a  PR  on  site  is  the  need  to  eliminate  the  "outsider'  image  ot 
evaluators.  In  a  sense.  PR  might  ver\^  well  stand  for  public  relations  in  this 
case  By  becoming  an  insider,  if  you  will,  the  PR  is  likely  to  get  a  deeper 
view  of  program  processes  and  effects.  At  the  same  time,  tne  PR  serves  to 
alleviate,  if  not  eliminate,  the  relational  strain  so  com.mon  to  program 
evaluations.  VVliile  on  s>.e.  the  PR  is  expected  to  superv'ise  psychometric 
testing,  conduct  naturalistic  obser^'ations.  administer  interviews  to  teach- 
ers and  update  treatme.it  and  control  group  information  through  periodic 
Dhone  calls  to  parents.  As  proposed,  the  use  of  the  PR  is  an  interesting 
and  intriguing  innovation  in  evaluation  studies  that  again  reflects  the 
strong  influences  that  ethnography  and  ethnomethoaology  are  having  on 
evaluative  research  generally  aad  on  the  Juarez  evaluation  in  particular. 

To  summarize,  the  Juarez  evaluation  design  contains  all  that  has  been 
lackinc  in  other  federally  sponsored  evaluations  ot  oilingual  education. 
Tbpje  have  been  four  federally  sponsored  studies  that  are  well  l^o^vm:-(l) 
\  Process  Evaluation  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Program.  Title  \n.  bbEA 
(Developm-3nt  Associates.  1973):  (2)  Bilingual  Education:  .\n  I  nmet  Need 
(Comptroller  General.  1976):  (3)  The  Condition  of  Bilingual  Education  in 
the  Nation  'U  S.  Co-nmissioner  of  Education.  1976):  and  (4)  Evaluation  of 
the  Impact'of  ESEA  Title  VTI  Spanish/English  Bilingual  Edi-cation  Pro- 
gram (Danoff.  1978).  Differences  in  purpose,  range  and  tocus  make  com- 
parisons bet^veen  these  evaluations  and  the  Juar-z  study  diffic-.lt  to  make. 
Nevertheless,  a  brief  summary  of  one  the  most  widely  cited  o.  th^e 
studies  (the  AIR  Title  MI  impact  study)  will  help  to  place  the  uarez  study 
in  context  The  Juarez  effort  represents  an  impact  study  of  t3ilmgual  edu- 
cation wit^roanv  of  the  features  one  hopes  for  in  weli-designed  evalua- 
tions We  would  [;ke  to  examine  how  it  differs  from  the  Title  VII  evaluation 
and  then  rxplo-e  how  these  differences  increase  the  opportunity  for  the 
current  study  to  serve  a  true  reproductive  function. 

The  AIR  Title  Vll  Impcct  Study 

The  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR)  conducted  a  major  large- 
scale  evaluation  of  Title  VII  programs.  Interim  results  were  released  in 
Ap-il  1977  and  the  Executive  Summary  of  the  final  report  was  released 
by  the  Office  of  Education  in  March  1978.  Before  long  t  .ese  reports  were 
being  widely  cited  as  evidence  th^t  bilingual  education  was  not  working. 
When  the  next  year's  c.vl:'.cation  bill  was  being-debated.  Congressman  Ash- 
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brook  of  Ohio  proposed  an  amendment  tc:  abolish  bilingual  education, 
saying  that  "the  program  is  actually  preventing  children  from  learning 
English."  The  evaluation  fmdings  were  being  used  to  support  some  law- 
makers' views  of  public  policy,  but  for  the  most  part  Congress  has  bien 
supportive  of  bilingual  education,  increasing  the  budget  annually. 

•In  the  fall  aiid  spring  of  1975-75.  iliousai.as  of  students  in  grades  two 
through  six  were  tested  at  thirty-eight  different  sites  across  the  country 
(in  a  total  of  150  schools).  The  Title  VII  projects  included  in  the  study' 
were  in  their  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  funding  and  presumed  to  be  mature 
bilingual  programs.  The  comparison  group  was  selected  by  asking  district 
personnel  to  nominate  one  non-Title  \1I  classroom  with  students  compa- 
rable to  each  Title  MI  classroom.  The  match  was  in  terms  of  ethnicity, 
socioeconomic  status,  and  grade  level.  AIR  reported  that  the  non-Title  VII 
students  were  basically  comparable  to  the  Title  VII  students,  and  that  stan- 
dard statistical  procedures  were  used  to  adjust  for  differences  between 
groups.  Standardized  achievement  tests  were  used  to  measure  English  and 
Spanish  oral  comprehension  and  reading,  and  mathematics.  A  student 
questionnaire  obtained  student  bacivground  information  and  attitude  to- 
ward school-related  activities.  A  subsample  of  classrooms  were  obser/ed. 
and  teachers  and  directors  interviewed  to  obtain  information  on  the  edu- 
cational experiences  of  the  students  (Danoff.  1978). 

Three  different  methods  of  analysis  were  used  to  assess  Title  VII's  im- 
pact. Overall.  *'the  Title  VII  Program  did  not  appear  to  be  having  a  con- 
sistent significant  impact  on  student  achievement  in  these  two  subjects 
(English  Language  Arts  and  Mathematics)."  The  comparisons  with  non- 
Title  Vll  children  showed  that  the  Title  VII  students  w^ere  performing  in 
English  worse  than  the  non-Title  VII  students.  In  math,  the  two  groups 
were  performing  at  about  the  same  level.  An  increase  in  Spanish  reading 
scores  was  found  during  "the  year  for  Title  VII  students,  but  these  gains 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  non-Title  VII  students  because  the  number 
who  could  complete  the  test  was  too  small. 

The  study  also  examined  the  educational  goals  of  Title  VII  programs.  In 
interviewing  the  directors  of -Title  Vll  programs  it  was  found  that  eighty- 
sbc  percent  reported  that  children  remained  in  the  bilingual  project  even 
after  they  were  able  to  function  in  school  in  EngHsh.  According  to  the  AIR 
report,  "these  findings  reflect  Title  Vll  project  activities  which  run  counter 
to  the  'transition*  approach  strongly  implied  by  the  ESEA  Title  Vil 
legislation." 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  of  most  large-scale  educational  evaluations 
is  locating  and  maintaining  an  appropriate  comparison  group.  We  have 
th'^word  of  the  AIR  researchers  that  "classrooms"  were  matched  in  terms 
Ti  SES.  ethnicity  and  grade  level.  Yet  the  students  in  Title  VII  programs 
did  worse  on  tests  of  EngHsh  than  their  matched  comparisons.  Did  AIR 
match  the  groups  on  initial  language  facility  or  language  dominance?  The 
report  doesn't  say.  but  it  was  reported  that  the  increases  in  Spanish  reading 
scores  of  the  Title  vll  students  could  nol  be  compared  with  the  non-Ti- 
tle VII  studevit  scenes,  because  too  few  of  the  non-Title  VII  students  could 
even  take  the  Spanish  reading  test. 

Groups  '.vere  for  comparability  in  1975-76.  not  when  the  students 

began  tlip*    Title  v.   program.  The  study  also  grouped  all  Title  VQ  pro- 
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grams  together  with  no  attempt  to  identify  and  separately  analyze  quality 

bilingual  programs.  u-  ■ 

Perhaps  one  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  study  an  ambiguity  in  its 
purpose  USOE  sought  to  discover  the  impact  of  Title  VII  programs  (pri- 
marilv  on  the  children)  when  a  prior  question  might  have  been,  "W  hat 
educational  programs  are  being  implemented  under  the  Title  VII  legisla- 
tion'" The  politics  of  bilingual  education  in  the  United  States  are  not 
unrelated  to  the  politics  of  "basic  skills,"  and  this  climate  affects  reaction 
to  the  study.  In  the  current  debate  regarding  a  return  to  the  "basics,  on*r 
hears  reference  to  the  traditional  American  values  inherent  in  the  me- 
chanics of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  In  debates  on  bilingual  edu- 
cation there  is  the  parallel  reference  to  the  virtues  of  the  traditional  "melting 
pot"  process  in  America.  It  mav  not  be  the  achievement  approach  reflected 
in  the  responses  of  the  Title  Vfl  program  directors  that  concerns  opponents 
of  bilingual  education. 

On  the  ReproduL..  -  s  Function  of  the  /udrez  EvaJuation 

Aside  from  the  judgment  that  the  Juarez  evaluation  seems  more  prom- 
ising and  interesting  than  the  Title  VH  evaluation,  a  question  woth  raising 
at  this  point  is  whether  we  can  expect  the  Juarez  evaluation  to  make  a 
difference  in  shaping  earlv  childhood  bilingual  education  policy  forma- 
tion Although  the  question  seems  premature  at  this  point,  there  is  sutti- 
cient  reason  to  claim  that  the  findings  of  the  Juarez  evaluation  a-e  very 
likely,  to  be  used  as  intended.  The  irony  here  is  that  the  substantive  find- 
ings mav  not  really^tter.  As  we  see  it,  the  evidence  seems  'oo  compelling 
to  conclude  othemise.  Notwithstanding  radical  shifts  in  adniinistrative 
leadership  and  government  policy,  the  evaLafion  findings  will  probably 
be  used  to  legitimate  federal  e.-forts  in  the  field^if  early  childhood  bilingual 
education.  To  expect  otherwise  is  to  overlook  the  reproductive  function 
that  evaluative  research  can  and  sometimes  does  serve.  Contributing  to 
this  reproductive  function  i;  the  structural  linkage  that  exists  between 
educational  research  and  the  institutions  that  sponsor  it.  In  fac',  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  reutral  research:  Whether  of  the  order  of  scientific  inter- 
ests Jurgen  Habermas  ;1971)  describes,  or  ideology,  there  are  speciiic  in- 
terests underlying  all  forms  of  knowledge  production.  Micnael  Apple 
describes  the  problem  well: 

what  is  the  prevailing  functi-.n  of  researd-i?  IsP.'t  it  merely  a  pro- 
cess of  data  production  that  ti  'o  help  us  solve  o..  /  day-to-day  prob- 
lems'  I  am  afraid  that  our  here  must  be  no,  for  an  affirmativ  e 

answer  neglects  one  impo  -'t  too  often  forgotten  social  fact,  re- 

search crettes  information  .  .se  by  somebody^  It  is  spon.sored  by 
and  affiliated  with  organizations  that  have  a  stake,  though  ;  . en  not 
a  conscious  one,  in  the  continued  maintenance  of  their  and  other  more 
powerful  institutions'  basic  modes  of  operation.  Thus,  we  must  ask 
the  political  question,  'V\liy  i^this  data  produced?  One  should  not 
conceive  of  the  products  of  educational  research  apart  fi-om  tne  insti- 
tutional functions  they  perform.  Too  often  thev  perform  a  rather  in- 
teresting role;  thev  act  to  prevent  committed  educators  from  focusing 
on  the  contradictions  within  our  institutions  by  forcing  attention  on 
official  definitions  of  problems  (Apple.  1977: 118). 
Evaluative  research  is  no  e.-.ception  to  this.  Indeed,  nowhere  is  the  re- 
•     productive  function  of  research  more  apparent  than  in  evaluative  studies. 
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for  these  essentially  seek,  a  measurement  of  the  reproductive  value  of  that 
which  they  study.  Afid  now  that  social  systems  generally  look  to  scientific 
rationality  for  legitimacy  (Habermas.  1970).  the  reproductive  function  ot 
evaluative  research  becomes  increasingly  important.  The  national  evalu- 
ation of  Project  Head  Start  Is  illustrative  of  just  how  important  a  role 
evaluative  research  can  come  to  play  in  the  social  reproduction  of  a  major 
federal  program. 

The  controversy  created  by  the  Westinghouse/Ohio  Evaluation  of  Project 
Head  Start  is  well  known.  The  political  and  methodological  issues  ^het  it 
raised  were  many,  and  the  debate  was  heated  and  long.  But  now  that  'Jie 
controversial  dust  has  settled  and  a  number  of  significant  events  in  the 
history  of  the  evaluation  have  been  reconstructed,  we  can  see  clearly  that 
the  Westinghouse/Ohio  evaluation  seems  to  have  served  its  function  well: 
it  helped  to  preserve  Project  Head  Start  and  deliver  to  its  leadership  what 
it  had  desired  all  along. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  Westinghouse/Ohio  evaluation  was 
not  the  set  of  findings  that  were  gencx'ated  but  the  scientific  Jegitimacy  that 
it  produced  for  the  internal  and  external  expansion  of  Project  Head  Start. 
That  Head  Start  summer  programs  were  generally  less  effective  than  full- 
year  programs  and  that  the  impact  on  Head  Start  children  tended  not  to 
persist  into  the  primary  grades  was  of  no  surprise  to  the  Head  Start  Project. 
As  Lois-Ellin  Latta  points  out: 

.:.vidence  suggesting  that  summer  programs  were  less  develop- 
mentally  effective  than  full-year  programs  and  that  academic  gains  of 
Head  Start  were  not  sustained  had  been  available  almost  since  the 
beginning  of  Head  Start.  .  . .  The  greater  benefits  of  full-year  versus 
summer  programs  were  evident  alsain  the  1965-to-1969  data  .  .  .  most 
advisors  cautioned  that  brief  programs  would  have  limited  effects  on 
language,  cognition,  or  otha*  aspects  of  intellectual  development  (Datta. 
1976,  144-146). 

The  fact  that  this  knowledge  was  available  to  Project  Head  Start  prior 
to  i-s  evaluation  helps  to  explain  why  the  Head  Start  Research  Council 
argued  strongly  against  the  design  of  the  Westinghouse/Ohio  study.  Al- 
though it  was  unable  to  alter  the  basic  design  of  the  impact  study,  the 
Head  Start  Research  Council  at  least  managed  to  influence  the  study  to 
some  degree.  Measures  of  parental  satisfaction  and  child  affect  and  mo- 
tivation became  part  of  the  measurement  battery.  And  to  complement  the 
study,  an  advisory*  board  of  experts  was  also  established. 

The  reaction  of  the  Head  Start  Resj^arch  Council  indicates  that  the  eval- 
■  uation  of  the  project  may  have  been  feared.  In  light  of  the  knowledge  then 
available  to  Head  Start,  this  fear  seems  justified.  Nevertheless,  there  re- 
mained a  need  to  legitimate  expansion  of  the  Head  Start  project.  Such 
legitimation  came  from  the  Westinghouse  Report  in  ^he  form  of  findings 
and  recommendations  that  were  supposedly  based  on  scientific  rationality. 
As  sources  of  this  rationality,  the  roles  played  by  tho  Westinghouse  Learn- 
ing Corporation  and  Ohio  University  cannot  be  underestimated.  A  more 
accurate  understanding  of  the  Westinghouse  Report  requires  relational 
analysis:  that  the  report  not  be  examined  apart  from  its  producers,  two 
institutions  interested  and  committed  to  preserving  and  expanding 
research."* 
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That  the  evaluation  served  a  reproductive  function  is  suggested  by  the 
oS  leadershfp  L  it  reconstructs  ine  history-  of  the  Westmghouse  Report:- 
Up  u<5ed  the  Westinghouse  and  other  studies  constructively  to  reaffirm 
Ihe  Head  Star^  focuf  on  die  whole  child:  the  concerns  about  the  sum- 
rner  Droiects  were  reasserted  and  the  short-term  innoculation  notion 
wa  s^hC  ^n  to  belallacious:  the  notion  of  a  single  magic  year  was  a  so 
shov^J  to  be  limited;  and  the  folly  of  selecting  as  criteria  stable  mea- 
sures of  development  wa5  emphasized. 
■   VVesUnghouse  is  just  the  onlv  book  on  the  f  f /bof  Head  Stan  and  - 
cn  npoDle  Doint  to  it.  But  the  issues  debated  about  Head  btart  ana 
e^rrafdhoS  educaUon  are  issues  we'd  have  been  debating  anyhow. 

WesUnghouse  helped  justify'  what  we  wanted  ??^;f-'>;4^,„f  f^^'^ 
tinuitv  earlier  involvement,  greater  ^on^^rn  abou  parent  involve 
ment.'And  we  used  VVesUnghouse  to  legitimize  these  (Datta.  19/6.  151). 

It  is  true  that  the  Head  Start  budget  stabilized  after  the  report.  And  it  is 
also  Le  that  Elliot  Richardson.  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  HealU.. 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  under  Richard  Nixon.  -^V^ave  received 
convincing  pressure  from  Head  Start  parents  to  preserve  Head  Start.  But 
Jre  are^o  factors  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  here.  First  the  demonstra- 
Hon  Of  Head  Start  parents  in  Washington  buttressed  vyell  one  of  the  feu 
pLit^^e  findings  of  the  Westinghouse  Report:  parental  satisfaction  wnat 
Sd  Start  Research  Council  insisted  on  adding  as  a  measure  o  the 
study^n  a  sense,  the  report  may  have  functioned  to  legitimate  the  action 
orthe  parents  as  well.  Second,  policies  in  Washington  were  beginning  to 
shift  as  a  result  of  new  administrative  leadership.  The  untimelin^s  of  the 

e  o  "is  what  aS^o:t  interfered  with  its  -P-^ufve  unction  The^^ 
leadership  at  HEW  found  itself  holding  the  results  of  a  study  that  it  had 
nTsTonsored  and  therefore  was  not  prepared  to  use.  The  evaluation  had 
Tos  ^p^li  Si Tegitimacy.  Here  was  a  case  of  scientific  -t-na  ity  without 
po liUcal  backing.  The  poliUcal  legitimacy  o  the  evaluation  had  to  be  re- 
corSted.  Thfs  reconstitution  of  political  legitimacy  came  in  the  form 

"^nteSsTonhe^^Srat^ri^o^nThere  is  a  key  factor  stronglv  favoring 
it/^ep'r^d'u'ive  function.  It  has  to  do  with  the  ctun.1  hnkage  that  exists 
between  ACYF  and  the  evaluation.  On  Ae  other  hand,  ue  have  -ALYt 
uinttng  to  "help  Head  Start  programs  desiring  to  implement  bilingual 
curricufa  to  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

SaT-S^f  mli^g  dglttSt^about  a  national  bilingual  education 
Xam  like  Titlelll.  On  the  other  hand,  --^ave  a  consulting  firm  d^^^^ 
has  consented  to  address  the  "research  problem  '^»3^^^J^f  "!!  f  ^"g,, 
and  to  design  and  carry  out  an  evaluation  to  resolve  it.  ThaxesuU.  J^  an 
'evaluation  s'pecificalb^esigned  .o  generate  findings  that  local  Head  S  ar. 
Drograms  can  survey  so  as  to  be  able  to  )udge  no!  only  how  u ell  a  given 
currTcuTum  model  works,  but  under  what  "circumstances  and  needs  each 
Tr  f=,;ls  tn  work  Although  the  AIR  study  obtained  some  program 
TsSpt  ve  d  tl^i-rinfoiTation  was  not  sufficiently  precise  to  permit  an 
ssSem  of  what  circumstances  exist  and  under  whicn  ones  Particubr 
pffpcts  would  be  found.  Thus,  we  are  left  at  the  end  o.  the  AIR  stud\  witn 
bSlly  one.  global  conclusion:  Title  VII  children  do  no  better  than,  and 
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perhaps  worse  than,  their  non-Title  VII  counterparts.  This  is  the  kind  of 
conclusion  tiiat  tends,  at  least  politically,  to  weaken  the  reproductive  power 
of  an  evaluation.  When  it  happens,  the  loss  m  reproductive  power  then 
has  to  be  restored  through  recommendations  of  some  kind.  But  because  of 
the  different  purpose  and  the  more  "open"  design  of  the  Juarez  evalyation. 
the  reproductive  function  of  that  evaluation  may  not  need  the  doctoring 
usually  found  in  evaluations  in  the  form  of  "positive"  recommendations 
suggesting  that  the  program  be  saved. 

T^e  structural  linkage  between  ACYF  and  the  Juarez  evaluation  makes 
the  study  more  focused  and  more  limited.  It  focuses  on  a  particular  set  of 
curriculum  projects  that  were  funded  for  a  limitedjime  period.  The  study, 
■t^  iiiuib  lliiiited~rn"~slze  [four  sTres'~and~onry~Tiundre5s  of  thousands  of 
dollars  spread  over  several  years)  and  in  no  way  approaches  the  multi- 
million  dollar  Title  VII  program.  The  Juarez  findings  can  be  used  by  a 
5:ingle  agency  to  shape  its  own  strategy  toward  bilingual  children  and 
families  and  does  not  have  to  serve  as  "the"  evaluation  of  "U.S.  bilingual 
education." 

.  Furthermore.  ACYF  has  a  history  of  supporting  program  developn^^'nt 
and  research  efforts,  which  raises  the  probability  that  the  findings  irom 
the  Juarez  study  will  be  received  positively  by  the  agency  and  acted  upon. 
In  1972.  for  example,  ACYF  (then  the  Office  of  Child  Development)  began 
Home  Start,  a  home-based  variant  of  Head  Start  and  simultaneously  funded 
an  evaluation  that  was  designed  to  collect  both  process  and  outcome  data 
for  judging  the  implementation  and  impact  of  the  program.  Information 
from  the  evaluation  was  used  in  modifying  guidelines  for  the  program, 
and  when  Home  Start  ended  and  i..ore  than  300  Head  Start  programs 
adopted  a  home-based  option  (usually  to  supplement  iheir  ongoing  center- 
based  program),  ACYF  instituted  six  regional  training  centers  to  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  Head  Start  programs  making  this  change 
(Love.  1978).  If  the  Juarez  evaluation  provides  useful  information  about 
the  four  bilingual  curriculum  projects,  there  is  every  indication  that  ACYF 
wiii  attempt  to  base  future  programmatic  decisions  on  that  information, 
It  seems  to  us  that  mandates  to  evaluate  institutional  policies  and  prac- 
tices presents  a  very  troublesome  dilemma  to  policy  makers,  especially 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  presen-ing  certain  policies  and  practices 
that  are  considered  important  and  worthwhile.  On  one  hand,  the  policy 
maker  has  to  demonstrate  the  worth  of  a  given  policy  or  program  in  order 
to  justify  its  preservation.  How  does  the  policy  maker  do  it  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  policy  or  program?  One  option  is  for  the  policy  make^  to 
define  clearly  what  he/she  wants  the  evaluation  to  do  in  light  oi  .vhat  is 
known  about  what  evaluative  research  can  and  cannot  do  and  then  sup- 
port a  well  thought-out  evaluation  des;gn  capable  of  delivering  the  kind 
of  information  that  would  be  usable  in  maintaining  or  improving  the  pol- 
icy or  program  being  evaluated.  Tiiat  seems  to  be  the  posture  reflected  in 
the  Juarez  evaluation,  and  we  submit  that  it  is  as  reasonable  as  any  other. 

Toward  a  New  Diie::tion  in  Bilinguai-Bicuiturai  Education  Policy  Research 
There  is  a  dire  need  in  bilingual-bicultural  education  policy  research 
for  engaging  in  relational  analysis.  We  need  to  start  looking  at  ocial  ac- 
tivity as  being  structurally  related  to  other  forms  of  social  acuvity  and 
institutions.  This  also  means  that  we  need  to  start  social  actions  in  terms 
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of  their  relations  to  other  forms  of  social  action  and  underlying  principles 
of  social  organization  and  control.  The  absence  of  this  view  in  bilingual 
education  research  is  somewhat  of  an  irony.        ^       ,       ,        ,  , 

As  reformers,  bilingual  educators  have  done  their  share  to  accentuate 
and  help  eliminate  inequities  in  educational  opportumty.  As  researchers 
however  they  have  not  given  equal  attention  to  finding  out  the  structural 
reasons  for  thes<-  inequities.  The  tendency  has  been  to  rely  more  on  de- 
veloping langu^^es  of  incompatibilities  and  bicognitivism  to  )ustif>'  insti- 
tutional amelioration  rather  than  restructuration.  The  problem  here  is  that 
these  language  svstems  function  more  as  slogans  and  tend  to  faU  short  ot 
uiatisiJedldi^ordexAo^uadersiMLdth^^ 

social  and  cultiiral  reproduction.  What  is  needed  is  a  different  metaphor 
or  language  system  that  allows  one  to  describe  the  structural  relations 
between  institutions  and  individuals  in  such  a  way  that  one  can  begin  to 
see  how  individuals  and  institutions  function  for  and  against  each  other. 

During  all  the  debate  over  the  Title  VU  findings,  we  have  somehow  • 
overlooked  the  critical  issue  that  has  been  raised:  whether  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  plav  a  mediating  role  in  the  reproduction  of  ethnic  lan- 
guages and  cultures:  We  can't  respond  to  that  issue  by  pouHing  to  a  faulty 
evaluation  design.  The  issue  is  politically  charged  and  research  design 
has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  The  issue  relates  more  to  a  structural  relation 
that  federal  support  for  bilingual  education  seems  to  be  engendering  Jhat  s 
a  political  concern  that  the  Title  VII  evaluation  helped  to  exacerbate  m 
that  it  was  able  to  show  how  bilingual  programs  were  being  used  for 
language  and  cultural  maintenance.  To  alleviate  the  concern  federal  pol- 
icy makers  have  started  a  search  for  entry-exit  criteria  that  could  be  applied 
to  Title  VII  students.  This  search  is  certamly  a  good  indicator  that  ttie 
Title  Vn  evaluation  has  served  its  reproductive  function  rather  well  in 
certain  areas.  The  findings  have  so  far  led  to  tighter  monitoring  and  contol 
which  are  in  a  sense,  improvements  and  therefore  preser^'ation  of  the 
program.  It  makes  sense,  therefore,  to  pay  less  attention  to  questions  of 
faultv  design  and  more  attention  to  the  structural  reasons  underiying  he 
Title'v-n  evaluation,  because  when  looked  at  closely,  the  problem  with  the 
AIR  evaluation  has  more  to  do  with  the  purpose  and  type  of  questions 
raised  than  with  faulty  design. 

To  summarize,  using  the  AIR  and  luarez  evaluations  as  contrastmg  ex- 
amples of  bilingual  research,  we  have  suggested  a  different  direction  fo 
policy  research  in  bilingual  education.  We  suggest  an  orientation  that 
looks  at  all  the  factors  (program  evaluations  being  one  example  affecting 
bilingual  eduation  policy  formation  within  the  larger  relational  nexus  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  If  these  factors  are  to  be  accurately  interpreted,  ue 
cannot  afford  to  settle  for  anything  less. 
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AN  ETHNOGRAPHIC  EVALUATION /RESEARCH  MODEL 
FOR  BflJNGUAL  PROGRAMS 


Marietta  Saravia  Shore 


In  this  paper  I  will  propose  a  paradigm  for  research  on  the  f  ectiveness 
of  different  bilingual  program  models.  The  suggested  --'"f^  P^f^'^^^ 
is  theory-based  ethnographic  evaluation  synthesized  with  quant  tative  re- 
earch^vhich  is  long-term  and  cumulative.  This  ^^l^^j^^'-^^^J^J 
paradigm  provides  for  developing  a  knowledge  base  derived  t  om  testing 
hS^heses  in  actual  classrooms  and  schools  where  bilingual  programs 

"ToTemon'sS  the  need  for  this  research  paradigm.  I  -i^l -iew  the 
historical  factors  which  have  resulted  in  the  lack  of  a  research  base  con- 
certing the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  education  m  the  United  States.  Th^e 
to  include  federal  policies  such  as  the  allocation  of  ^^t  Title  V  U 
^n^to  bilingual  education  basic  programs  and  the  -^f  ^-^^^^^^^J^^^^ 
ino  fnr  research-  the  lack  of  comprehensive  guidehnes  for  the  evaluation 
S  T  tie  Vll  bPingual  programs:  the  absence  of  comprehensive,  long-term 
InSor  research  and  in  most  of  the  research  which  has  been  carried 
S  Te'lack  of  :  well-developed  theoretical  framework  jo^  research  o 
hilinoual  Droerams  These  criticisms  will  be  documented  by  R- Jro'^e  s 
nSrecem  revTew.  Research  Evidence  for  the  Effectiveness  of  Bd.nguai 
Educcti^  aid  Zappert  and  Cruz'  (1977)  book.  Biimguci  Education:  An 

"ridlt'S?^^~'developed  theoretical  ^ameu.rk^^.^^^^^^^^^ 
definitions  of  bilingual  program  models  in  the  literature  will  be  discussed, 
and  a  conceptual  Lmework  for  defining  models  of  bilingual  education 

"'•Jhe's^pfoftis  paper  is  limited  to  a  discussion  of  appiied  research  in 
the  field  of  bilingual  education.  It  will  not  deal  with  basic  research  such 
2  that  being  conducted  in  child  language  acquisition  by  psycholinguists 
Tnd  siciolinguL  or  research  on  language  usage  in  minority  commum- 
"es  Ser.'this  paper  will  suggest  a  ^.^search/evaluation  paradigm  ,o 
investigate  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  education  program  models  as 
hev  are  presently  i.nplemented.  This  means  situating  first  and  second 
aneuage  Lm^ng  in  a  specific  social,  legal  and  historical  context:  learning 
rfcm'al  school'settings  by  groups  of  students  horn  a  partioa  ar  socia 
rlass  In  Title  Vll  bilingual  programs,  most  shidents  are  of  lower  socio 
economic  stauis    peak  a  minorit^  home  language,  are  of  elementary  school 
Te  anTare  members  of  a  minoHty  cultural  group  interacting  with  a  dom- 
n\ntl  mraTgToup  Similarly.  Pn  educational  programs  developed  as  a 
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result  of  the  Lau  decision,  the  groups  ser\'ed  by  biUngual  programs  also 
tend  to  have  the  same  pattern  of  minority  culture  status.  It  is  in  this  so- 
cioculturai  context  that  research  and  evaluations  of  bilingual  programs  in 
the  United  States  need  to  be  addressed. 

Several  factors  can  be  suggested  for  the  present  lack  of  research  to  in- 
form decisions  concerning  the  most  effective  models  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion. .\mong  the  most- significant  have  been  the  lack  of  federal  planning 
and  coordination  of  resources  for  comprehensive  research;  the  low  priority 
and  low  level  of  USOE  funding  for  such  research;  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate theoretical  framework  for  such  research  and  the  inadequate  federal 
guidelines  for  comprehensive  evaluations  of  bilingual  programs,  which, 
cumulatively,  over  a  period  of  years,  could  have  yielded  relevant  data. 

Federai  Policies  re  Funding  Aiiocations  /or  Research  in 
Bilingual  Education 

Rudolph  Troike  (1978)  of  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Bilingual  Ed- 
ucation has  recently  done  a  summary  of  the  federal  allocation  of  resources 
to  the  field  of  research  in  bilingual  education.  He  noted  that  although 
Title  Vll  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondar>'  Act  authorized  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs  in  1968.  it  was  not  until  1974  ihat  provision  for  funding 
research  was  added  to  the  legislation  (Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1974) 
and  it  was  not  until  1976  that  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education,  prompted 
by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  included  a  request  for  funds  for 
research  in  their  budget.  Only  2  million  dollars  of  a  total  of  135  million 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  research  in  1977-78,  but  "subsequently  most 
of  this  was  reallocated  to  other  activities"  (Troike,  1978: 1). 

Another  federal  agency,  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  has  spent 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  in  bringing  together  scholars  and  re- 
searchers to  determine  priorities  for  research  in  bilingual  education,  and 
spent  a  little  more  than  a  million  dollars  on  actual  research. 

Troike  concluded  that  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  500  mil- 
lion dollar  total  spent  in  the  past  ten  years  on  bilingual  education  has 
been  allocated  to  research.  Thus,  the  field  of  bilingual  education  is  in 
"critical  need  of  research."  As  Troike  pointed  out.  this  lack  of  funding  of 
research  would  never  be  allowed  in  medical  or  military  fields  and  should 
not  be  tolerated  in  education. 

P/anning  and  Coordination  of  Resourres 

Another  factor  that  has  been  contributing  to  thn  lack  of  a  resi^arch  base 
for  bilingual  education  is  the  lack  of  federal  pianning  for  comprehensive 
research  and  evaluation.  The  New  York  State  Consortium  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  Bilingual  Education-Committee  on  Rese^.rch  has  stated  ii: 
its  position  paper  of  April.  1977: 

Research  in  Bilingual  Education  has  been  fragmentar>^  piecemeal, 
and  discontinuous.  There  has  been  little  interdisciplinary,  long-range, 
useful  research  grounded  in  coherent  theorv'  a.nd  meihodoiot^y.  Con- 
sequently»  there  is  a  lack  of  research  to  ^uide  decision"  di.n  policy 
concerning  teacher  training  and  bilingual  program  implementation. 

One  exception  to  this  fragmentation  existed  during  the  past  several  year<; 
when  the  National  Institute  of  Education  had  a  viable  Multicultun  !  BUin- 
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gual  Division,  which  is  no  longer  in  existence.  The  NIE  Multicul  uxal/ 
Bilingual  branch  developed  a  comprehensive  program  plan  (1976.  19/  /. 
1978)  for  several  years  of  research  projects  which  not  only  addr^sed  sig- 
nificant problems  but  also  articulated  with  one  another.  There  was 
coordination  between  NIE,  OBE  and  the  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  (NCES)  in  the  development  and  pilot  testing  of  a ly  instrument  to 
assess  English  oroficiency  and  utilize  that  instrument  to  determme  aggre- 
gate statistics  on  the  numbers  of  limited-English-speaking  students  across 
the  United  States  (The  Child  English  Services  Survey).  NE  also  funded 
such  research  as  the  Instructional  Implications  of  Cognitive  Styles  in  \vhich 
De  Avila  (1978)  found  variation  in  cognitive  styles  among  the  students 
from  the  same  ethnic  group,  thus  extending  the  work  of  Ramirez  and 
Castaneda(1974). 

NIE's  Multicultural/Bilingual  Division  utilized  a  process  which  enabled 
them  to  develop  projects  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  research  plan.  Edu- 
cators and  researchers  wera  commissioned  to  write  state-of-the-art  papers 
on  such  topics  as  the  dimensions  of  bilingual  education  research  and  to 
assemble  as  a  group  to  di.scuss  them.  This  process  of  dialogue  guided  by 
such  practitioners  and  scholars  in  residence  as  joshua  Fishman.  Jose  Vaz- 
quez. and'George  Blanco,  served  to  develop  a  comprehensive  conceptual 
framework  for  research  and  to  determine  priorities  for  research  projects. 
This  process  of  comprehensive  planning,  and  coordination  of  resources 
among  agencies,  is  a  model  which  could  be  usefully  emulated. 


nes 


Lcck  of  Comprehensive  Evaluation  GuideJine 
-  In  addition  to  the  limited  selection  of  valid  assessment  pr^o-.;Jures  for 
language  assessment,  another  reason  that  the  evaluations  oi  t  :\:e  >■  u  pro- 
crams  have  yielded  so  little  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  differe-^  program 
models  of  bilingual  education  is  that  the  federal  guidelines  for  program 
evaluation  were  so  inadequate.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education  re- 
quired only  product  evaluations  rather  than  comprehensive  process  and 
product  evaluations.  The  U.S.O.E.  Guidelines  require  programs  to: 

Describe  the  methods,  techniques,  and  procedures  which  will  be  used 
to  determine  ±e  degree  to  which  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram are  achieved.* 

Describe  the  instruments  to  be  used  to  conduct  the  evaluation. 

it  would  seem  that  as  much  attention  should  be  given  to  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  program  was  implemented  as  proposed,  be.ore  evalu- 
ating whether  or  not  the  objectives  of  the  program  had  been  met.  This 
would  not  onlv  assist  the  staff  involved  in  the  program  to  monitor  imple- 
mentation but'to  identify-  gaps  in  the  program  and  administrative  support 
system  so  that  modifications  could"  be  made  on  an  ongoing  basis.  More- 
over to  develop  a  research  base  for  bilingual  program  implementation, 
the. processes  of  bilingual  programs  need  to  be  related  to  the  products  or 
goals  of  the  programs,  as  described  below. 

Research /Evoiuotion  ModeJs 

I  would  su-gest  that  the  lack  of  a  viable,  appropriate  theoretical  frame- 
work for  bilinguiil  education  research  and  evaluation  has  been  as  dem- 
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mental  as  the  lack  of  funding  for  research.  In  two  separate  reviews  of 
research  studies  and  evaluations  of  bilingual  programs  by  the  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics  and  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory, 
the  majority  of  research  and  evaluations  reviewed  were  found  to  be  worth- 
less for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  research  base  for  assessing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  bilingual  education  or  for  the  improvement  of  bilingual 
programs. 

The  Center  for  Applied  Liuguistics^reviewed  150  evaluation  reports  and 
only  found  7  evaluations  which  met  "minimal  criteria  for  acceptability 
and  contained  usable  information"  [Troike.  1978:  3).  Similarly,  the  North- 
west Regional  Educational  Laboratory  only  found  3  of  108  evaluations  of 
bilingual  programs  and  twelve  of  seventy-six  research  studies  that  met 
their  criteria  for  methodological  soundness. 

Zappert  and  Cniz  of  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
[1977)  listed  the  criteria  they  used  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  eval- 
uation or  research  they  reviewed  was  adequate.  They  found  the  following 
to  be  the  most  prevalent  reasons  for  poor,  inadequate  evaluations  and 
research: 

1.  no  control  for  socioeconomic  status 

2.  inadequate  sample  size  [<30) 
improper  sampling  techniques 
excessive  attrition  rates 

3.  no  baseline  or  comparison  gioup  data  or  no  control  group  or  non- 
relevant  comparisons 

4.  no  control  for  initial  language  dominance 

5.  significant  differences  in  teacher  qualifications  or  characteristics 
other  confounding  variables 

6.  insufficient  statistical  information 
improper  statistical  applications 

Research  Findings 

After  sifting  through  the  evaluations  and  research  studies.  Zappert  and 
Cruz  summarized  the  findings  of  those  twelve  studies  which  met  their 
criteria  for  validit>'  and  adequacy.  Of  the  sixty-six  separate  findings  from 
the  twelve  studies,  forty-one  percent  were  " neutral*',  that  is.  they  showed 
no  adverse  effects  of  bilingual  education  on  students.  Students  in  the  bi- 
lingual program  were  performing  as  well  in  English  as  their  comparison 
group  peers  w^ho  had  not  had  a  biUngual  education.  Fifty-eight  percent  of 
the  findings  were  positive,  that  is.  the  students  we:  '  performing  signifi- 
cantly better  in  some  skills  than  the  monoUngually  educated,  while  only 
one  percent  of  the  findings  were  negative. 

Similarly.  Troike  [1978)  reported  that  in  the  twelve  evaluations  which 
CAL  found  adequate,  the  students  of  various  ethnolinguistic  groups. 
Chinese-dominant.  Spanish-dominant.  French-speaking  and  Mavajo- 
speaking.  in  various  bilingual  programs,  were  performing  at  or  above  the 
level  of  the  comparison  group  stcdents  on  such  measures  as  the  Compre- 
hensive Test  of  Basic  Skills  and  the  Metropolitan  Achie\'ement  Test. 

One  of  the  significant  findings  brought  out  by  Troike  in  reviewing  bi- 
lingual program  evaluations  was  that  programs  reporting  the  cumulative 
effects  of  participation  in  a  bilingual  program  over  a  period  of  three  years 
had  the  most  positive  results.  This  suggests  that  bilingual  education  is  a 
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cumulative  process  not  adequately  assessed  by  a  one-year  or  partial  year 
study,  and  that,  therefore,  a  longitudinal  research/evaluation  model  would 
be  more  appropriate. 

Evaluation  as  Research 

In  his  review  of  the  research  evidence  for  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual 
education  programs  in  the  U.S..  Troike  [1978)  made  this  observation. 

program  evaluations  can  be  of  such  potential  benefit  to  programs  and 
they  are  one  of  the  few  available  sources  of  research  evidence  for 
program  effectivenss.  (Troike,  1978:  3) 

I  would  like  not  only  to  support  that  statement  bat  build  upon  it.  For  the 
purpose  of  answering  the  questions  we  have  on  the  effectiveness  of  bilin- 
gual education  and  the  effectiveness  of  different  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram models.  I  suggest  that  long  term,  theory-based,  ethnographic 
evaluations  of  actual  bilingual  programs  may  be  the  most  heuristic  le- 
search  model.  I  contend  that  the  experiniental  or  laboratory  Paradigm  ot 
research  is  not  so  useful  because  it  only  deals  with  several  controlled 
variables  in  an  anifi(^lly  controlled  situation.  By  contrast,  the  interactive, 
ethnographic  paradigm  of  evaluation/research  takes  into  account  the  in- 
temcS  of  numerous  variables  in  the  specific  conte.xt  where  the  learning 
occurs-not  in  an  experimental  lab  situation  but  in  the  actual  classroom 
over  an  extended  period  of  time.  "  nf 

I  am  not  suggesting,  however,  that  we  continue  to  use  the  paradigm  ot 
evaluation  most  prevalent  today;  that  is.  that  evaluation  is  syTionyTnous 
with  the  measurement  of  the  discrepancy  between  student  objectives  and 
student  performance.  There  are  two  major  problems  with  ^fis  paradigrn^ 
One  is  that  it  is  reductionistic  by  limiting  the  objectives  of  education  to 
changes  in  student  behavior.  Ralph  Tyler,  who  first  formulated  congruency 
evaluation,  that  is  determining  the  congruence  between  objectives  and 
performance,  makes  this  reductionism  quite  clear. 

The  process  of  evaluation  is  essentially  the  process  of  determining  to 
what  eS  the  educational  objectives  are  actually  being  realized  by 
the  program  of  curriculum  and  instruction.  However,  since  educa- 
.  tonS  olSSives  are.essenfially  changes  in  human  beings  that  is.  the 
objective^  aimed  afare  to  Pfoduce  certain  desirable  chang.^^^^^^^ 
behavior  patterns  of  the  student  then  evaluation  is  Aej^roces.  to 
determining  the  degree  to  which  these  changes  in  behavior  are  ac 
tually  taking  place.  (Tyler.  1950:  69) 

Those  who  conceptualize  the  goals  of  education  as  also  encompassing 
changes  in  consciousness,  critical  analysis,  coniprehension  of  historical 
relationships,  and  the  capacity  to  compare  value  systems  ar^d  become 
committed'to  one.  find  this  behavioral  reductionism  -t^^^^^ami  ed^ 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  behavioral  objectives  determine  and 
imit  the  content  of  the  curriculum.  This  is  not  to  say  tha  behaviora 
objectives  are  not  useful  in  evaluation,  because  they  are  but  rather  that 
°here  is  a  danger  in  defining  evaluation  solely  ir.  terms  of  student  behav- 
ioral objectives  and  limiting  curriculum  objectives  to  those  that  can  be 
observed  and/or  tested  by  paper  and  pencil  instruments. 
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Again,  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  pluralistic  goals  of  bilingual' 
bicultural/multicuitural  and  cross-cultural  education  and  their  evai^iation. 
in  terms  of  the  Skinnerian  behaviorist  model  of  educational  evaluation 
vvhich  can  only  deal  with  some  of  those  goals. 

The  second  major  problem  with  this  "product"  model  of  evaluation  has 
been  noted  above.  Such  a  "product"  evaluation,  to  use  the  economic  met- 
aphor, which  only  assesses  student  behavior,  ignores  the  context  and  the 
processes,  approaches  and  treatment  being  implemented  by  the  bilingual 
program.  If  one  of  the  goals  of  bilingual  programs  is  cultural  pluralism, 
then  the  most  appropriate  assessment  might  be  a  process  evaluation  of  the 
program,  to  ascertain  whether  such  options  in  learning  models  are  pro- 
vided. If  one  of  the  goals  of  bilingual  programs  i;j  to  offer  the  option  for 
students  to  learn  the  skills  that  enable  them  to  have  access  to  various 
resources  and  positions  within  the  larger  society  and  to  participate  in  a 
changing  society  and  in  changing  society  to  meet  changing  needs,  then 
the  assessment  might  be  focused  on  whether  or  not  the  program  is  being 
implemented  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  the  opportunity  for  students  to 
Ihdn'i  tc  take  responsibility  for  their  time,  movement,  learning  and  deci- 
sions (Grannis,  1975). 

Depending  on  the  goais  that  are  agreed  upon  by  the  conflicting  interest 
groups  which  dec*de  S'Udents'  curriculum  and  assessment,  the  effective- 
ness of  a  bilinguai  program  might  be- assessed  on  t-:e  basis  of  what 
it  is  doing  and  what  it  is  offering  as  well  as  on  the  outcomes  of  its  students. 
Furthermore,  if  both  the  processes  of  implementation  and  the  outcomTo 
are  assessed  over  a  period  of  several  years  this  will  yield  research  data  for 
a  knowledge  sase  on  the  relatwe  effectiveness  of  various  bilingual  edu- 
cation program  models. 

The.rj  are  alternatives  to  the  product  evaluation  model  which  only  as- 
sesses students'  behavior  (that  is  most  often  operationally  defined  as  the 
selection  of  multiple-choice  answers  on  a  verbal  paper  and  pencil  testj. 
One  is  ethnographic  evaluation,  which  e  compasses  assessment  of  the 
process  of  program  implementation  and  student  learning  as  well  as  the 
assessment  of  the  outcomes:  the  extent  of  student  learning.  This  is  done 
by  observations  of  students  in  the  same  social  contexts  as  those  in  v;hich 
they  have  learned  and  through  interviewing  participants  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  their  obser\^ed  behavior  from  their  perspective.  This  evaluation 
would  be  documented  by  ethnographic  and  psychometric  methods.  That 
is,  students  TVouJd  be  observed  informally  interacting  with  teachers  and 
peers,  materials  and  problems,  and  documentation  made  of  their  mastery 
of  criterion-referenced  outcomes  such  as  communicative  competence  in 
the  first  and,second.. language  in  a  naturalistic  setting,  as  well  as  through 
criterion -reference  formal  tests. 

Ethnographic  Evaluation 

Ethnographic  evaluation  is  defined  as  the  use  of  on-site  participant  ob- 
servation and  in-depth  interviews  of  the  program  participants  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  informed  by  the  theoretical  framework  and  re- 
search findings  of  anthropological  inquiry'.  Ethnographic  research/evalu- 
ation is  exemplified  by  the  work  of  Ogbu  (1974),  Cole.  Gay,  Click  and 
Sharp  (1971),  Rist,  (1973,  1977],  Erickson  (1977).  and  Lacey '(19V0). 
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■  The  alternative  research  paradigm  being  proposed  is  an  mterd^cipl  nar> 
synthesis  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  evaluauon  ^f^^^-^ 
from  anthropological  inquiry-  and  educational  psychology  ^Rist,  ^9' '  )■  Jhe 
Sodology  encompasses  a  sequence  in  which  the  researchers  tlieoret- 
^1  premisS  interact  with  field-bas.d  observations  ot  ^'I'^g^f '  f.'^^/f 
oroRrams  leading  to  modifications  of  the  original  theories  as  well  as  f  eld- 
TeneX  hypol-eses.  These  are.  then,  formulated  as  hypotheses  wnich 
Set  L  ^lationship  between  student  outcomes  and  specific  program 
Se^s  variables.  These  program  variables  include  teaching  strategies  and 
com^t/lai,r,uage  allocation  as  welt  as  program  stnactural  variables  such 
as  clas-sroorn  organization,  adminstrative  support,  the  extent  of  articulation 
^^een  the  bilingual  and  monolingual  program  and  the  extent  to  which 
thrbilingual  program  pervades  the  school.  These  hypotheses  guide  data 
collection  and  interpretation.  .      j      .  j 

The  program  process  variables  are  identified,  monitored  arid  docu- 
mented through  ethnographic  observation  and  recording  via  field  notes, 
Si^ation  ii^trumen^.  photographs  and  videotape.  At  appropr^te  in- 
tervals, a  discrepancy  evaluation  is  conducted  to  compare  the  hypothe- 
sized st-jdent  outcomes  and  the  actual  outcom^. 

This  model  of  ethnographic  evaluation/research  w^  ^.^'^f.^-'^d  with 
the  ncdel  .  f  theory-based  evaluation/research  formulated  by  F'tz-Gibbon 
and  LvoTS  Morris  [1975j.  Theory-based  evaluation  provides  a  viable  and 
heuristic  alternative  to  the  experimental/ laboratory  paraaigm  prevalent  in 
moTt  evaluations.  Fitz-Gibbon  and  Lyons  Morris  note  that  rarely  does  the 
Sator  present  any  rationale  for  the  choice  of  variables  . .   At  present. 
Suat^orS  are  preponderantly  atheoreUcal- (1975:  3).    would  argue  in- 
stead that  evaluations  are  ur.ually  based  on  behavionst  theory,  whicn  is 
mplicit.  as  exemplified  by  behavioral  objectives  determining  the  rocus  of 
evaluations  and  program  evaluation  viewed  as  synonymous  to  standard- 
zed  mL^rement  of'students.  By  contrast,  in  theory-based  evaluations  a 
learning  theoi-y  would  predict  the  specific  inputs  or  interactions  which 
Ipavi  tn  soecific  Student  outcomes.  .         ,  ^  u 

Theo^^sed  evaluation  suggests  that  the  learning  theories  and  teach- 
ing models  on  which  education  programs  are  based  should  be  ma  a  e  ex- 
plicit rather  than  remain  implicit.  The  processes  expected  to  result  in 
sp^ific  student  outcomes  by  the  learning  theory  need  to  be  identified  and 

'Tn  rpp'roaS'wSch  complements  that  of  theory-based  evaluation^nas 
beer  prrri^bi  Adriamie  Bank  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation 
ruClA  She  suggests  the  identification  of  teaching  models  as  integral  to 
ie  eT^uation  of'Iducational  programs.-The  teaclv.ng  rnode  provides  "a 
S.meworkvdihin  which  intended  student  outcomes,  l^armng  acti vit,^^ 
materials  and  instructional  settings  are  related  to  one  another  (Bank 


1975:  5). 


The  Research  Question 

The  discussion  will  be  limited  to  research  and  evaluations  which  ad- 
dress the  questions: 

1   For  the  students  mentioned  above,  is  bilingual  education  more  ef- 
fective  than  education  solely  through  a  second  language? 
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2,  Which  models  of  bilingual  education  are  more  effective  in  meeting 
the  long-term  goals  and  short-term  objectives  selected  by  school 
administrators  /  teachers  /  parents  /  program  developers  /  legislation: 
Title  Vn  of  ESEA  or  Title  IV  of  ESAA? 

However,  before  any  research  can  determine  which  bilingual  program 
models  are  most  effective,  we  need  to  ask,  what  is  meant  by  "effective"? 
and  what  is  a  '*program  model?" 

What  is  Meant  by  Effective? 

One  of  the  terms  most  in  need  of  clarification  in  bilingual  education 
research  is  "effective".  What  ar^lhe  criteria  of  effectiveness?  Who  selects 
and  defines  the  criteria  of  effectiveness?  Do  the  administrators  of  the  bi- 
lingual program?  Do  the  teachers?  Do  the  parents?  Do  the  courts?  Does 
the  legislature  in  its  rules  and  regulations?  Does  the  Office  of  Evaluation 
and  Dissemination?  Do  evaluators  of  the  program  operationally  define  the 
goals  of  the  program  by  defining  b6ha\ioral  objectives  for  the  program  in 
their  evaluation  design? 

In  the  final  analysis,  will  the  '*effectiveness"  of  bilingual  programri  be 
solely  assessed  by  the  results  of  standardized  tests  of  individuaJ  achieve- 
ment normed  on  English  speaking  students,  but  used  as  a  group  test  for 
students  to  whom  English  is  a  second  language  (as  did  the  AIR  Study)? 
Will  there  be  any  attempt  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  programs 
in  terms  of  their  varying  goals?  For  there  are  a  number  of  different  defi- 
nitions of  '*effective"  depending  on  your  values,  goals  and  priorities. 

In  an  evaluation  you  can  moke  explicit  a  process  that  is  usually  implicit 
and  taken  for  granted  in  most  research.  Evaiuation,  as  the  word  implies, 
is  based  on  values.  Different  groups  may  all  have  the  goal  of  inipiementing 
an  effective  bilingual  program.  However,  depending  on  their  value  sys- 
tems, effectiveness  can  mean  something  different  to  separate  groups  of 
parents,  and  may  be  defined  in  other  ways  by  various  groups  of  teachers 
or  administrators, 

A  mechanistic  interpretation  of  research  or  evaluation  skirts  the  difficult 
issue  of  values.  Stufrlebeam's  (1971)  model.  EducationaJ  Evaiuation  As 
Decision -Making,  seeks  to  make  goal-setting  an  explicit  process.  In  con- 
fronting this  i3sue"he  noted. 

In  a  pmralistic  society  in  which  multiple  values  exist  side  by  side, 
which  values  will  be  served?  (1971:  19) 

If  we  are  to  be.  consistent  v/ith  the  ideal  of  cultural  pluralism,  the  goals 
of  bilingual  programs  would  be  determined  by  the  local  community  af- 
fected by  the  program.  Different  goals  make  sense  for  difi'erent  commu- 
nities. For  example,  Puerto  Rican  parents  who  expect  to  spend  part  of 
their  lives  on  the  mainland  and  also  live  for  a  time\in  Puerto  Rico  would 
have  a  greater  concern  that  their  children  become  tHnctionally  bilingual 
in  all  .skill  areas  so  that  they  could  participate  in  the  schools  in  Puerto 
Rico  where  instruction  is  primarily  in  Spanish  or  on  the  mainland  where 
instruction  is  primarily  in  Engli.sh. . 

Goals  of  BiJinguaJ  Programs 

Having  seen  that  there  are  different  definitions  of  -effectiveness"  de- 
pending on  one's  values  and  goals,  it  may  clarify  the  options  to  look  at 
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the  range  of  bilinsaal  program  goals.  Table  1  summarizes  some  of  the 
major  educational  goals  of  bilingual  programs.  These  include  four  possible 
goals  for  the  minority  students'  marked  and  ur.m.-rked  language  (English). 

Among  all  four  options  there  is  a  consistent  goal  for  English:  oral  com- 
municative competence  and  literacy  are  common  goals  The  options  differ 
onlv  in  relation  to  the  commitment  to  development  of  skills  in  the  marked 
language  (other  than  English).  These  vary  from  (1)  complete  loss  and  re- 
pJacemlnt  by  English,  through  (2)  a  three  year  imit  on  the  use  of  the 
marked  language  in  a  transition  from  the  home  language  to  English  (3 
maintenance  of  the  student's  oral  communicative  competence  but  neglect 
of  literacy  in  the  home  language  to  (4)  development  of  both  literacy  and 
communicative  competence  in  the  home  language  as  vvel  as  ^ngl^ish^  ■ 

In  addition,  there  are  related  goals  for  the  students'  culture  and  struc- 
tural status.  These  latter  goals  are  usually  not  explicit.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "benign  neglect"  of  an  ethnic  culture.  When  the  students  cultura 
values  and  interaction  patterns  are  not  an  integral  part  of  the  bihngual  . 
program,  tfte  outcome  is  cnltural  assimilation  ?nd/or  structural  margmality-. 

VVe  can  further  distinguish  between  two  aspects  of  program  goals  which 
are  often  confused:  cultural  assimilation/cultural  pluralism  and  structural 
integration/segregation.  Cultural  assimilation  refers  to  the  replacement  of 
the  marked  culture  bv  the  cultural  system  of  the  unmarked,  socioeco- 
nomicallv  dominant  g^oup.  Cultural  pluralism,  by  contrast,  allow-s  for  op- 
tions among  the  m;:;ority  and  minority  cultural  values  and  behavior 
natterns.  often  in  different  domains  or  situations.  .        ,  r 

•    Further,  structural  integration  may  or  may  not  co-exist  witn  goals  o. 
cultural  pluralism  or  culfaral  assimilation.  Structural  integration  refers  to 
access  by  minority  group  members  to  education  at  all  levels,  to  economic  . 
resources,  to  occupations  at  every  level  of  responsibiiit>-^inconie  and  pres- 
tige and  to  political  power  to  effect  legislation  vvhich  effects  ah  our  lives. 
We  have  seen  that  certain  minority  groups  which  nave  culturally  assimi- 
lated the  -mainstream-  dominant  white  middle-class  values  remain  struc- 
■ferallv  segregated  with  only  token  access  to'higher  education  and  posi  ic. 
of  prestige,  income  and  political  power.  These  separate  goals  must  be 
cleailv  distinguished.  Othenvise  cultural  assimilation  may  imply  struc- 
tural integration  when  it  really  masks  structvra!  segr  'Sation^ 

Even  these  goals  of  bilingual  programs  are  often  defined  differently  by 
different  interest  groups.  I  have  used  the  term  "communicative  compe- 
tence" as  a  goal,  while  for  rrany.  "languaga  proficiency  is  the  goal  In 
many  bilingual  programs,  goals  have  been  limited  to  linguistic  competen- 
cies Yet  sociolinguists  would  define  communicative  competence  more 
broadly  to  include  sbcial  competencies,  that  is.  the  ability  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  social  contexts  and  with  whom,  different  linguistxc  and 
non-verbal  repertoires  are  appropriate  'o  communicate  effectively. 

At  another  level,  the  goals  of  biling:..:)  crograms- are  often  defined  b% 
the  instruments  available  which  purp.jrt  to  measure  those  goals,  tor  ex- 
ample, the  extent  of  "language  proficiency"  or  "c"'"'^""''=^''.^'%3P^ 
tence  "  An  evaluator-s  selection  of  instruments  and  procedures  is  cherefore 
significant.  The  limited  development  of  valid  assessment  procedures  or 
Vrfmmunicative  competence  as  compared  to  tue  ple'hora  of  discrete  poin 
tes:^  of  specific  language  proficiency  skills  deiermines  the  empnasis  of 
most  evaluations  of  bilingual  programs  of  outcomes  as  well  as  entry  and 
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exit  criteria.  However,  if  the  goals  of  bilingual  programs  include  oral  com- 
municative competence  in  both  languages  as  well  as  literacy  in  both  lan- 
guages, then  presumablv  all  these  skills  would  be  assessed.  Smce  oral 
communicative  competence  is  not  amenable  to  group-admmistere-:  paper 
and  pencil  assessment  on  an  instrument  which  can  be  computer-scored, 
it  is  necessar>'  to  utilize  observation  and  interaction  m  situational  contexts, 
an  ethnographic  approach.  As  Lee  in  "Assessing  Communicative  Com- 
petence via  the  Repertoire  Model"  has  suggested,  "Observing  childrens 
notural  behavior  during  social  interchanges  in  semi-structures  or  real  lite 
settings  would  be  recommended"  (1978:  3). 

While  some  m.w  support  the  goal  that  there  be  a  process  o:  goai-setting 
involving  interested  groups  in  ihe  community,  that  is-parents,  teachers 
students,  and  adrr.inistrators-the  reality  we  most  often  see  is  that  federal 
and  state  funding  agencies  determine  the  goals  of  bilingual  programs  and 
then  evaluators  determine  the  operational  definition  of  those  goals  by  the 
instruments  they  select.  Only  in  districts  where  parents  have  organized, 
and  in  cooperation  with  district  community  school  boards  and  district 
administrative  staff,  have  supported  goals  supplemental  to  those  of  the 
VSOE .  nd  the  SEA  funding  agencies,  is  there  a  possibility  that  the  process 
of  goal-setting  will  be  more  open  to  reflect  specific  community  goals. 

Bifinguai  Program  Models 

One  of  the  theses  of  this  paper  is  that  the  lack  of  a  holistic  theoretical 
framewo-k  for  defining  models  of  bilingual  education  has  been  one  of  the 

•factors  impeding  research  and  evaluation  on  the  effectiveness  of  different 
program  models.  There  is  a  lack  of  consensus  among  researchers  and 
practitioners  as  to  what  a  "program  model"  is.  Many  "models  are  defined 
solely  bv  a  specific  language  methodology  i.e..  (the  "alternate  day  model, 
"back  to  back  "  "grammar-translation")  which  neglects  the  sociocultural 
context  of  the  bilingual  program.  More  comprehensive  models,  such  as 
ti  ose  of  Mackey  (1970)  and  Fishman  and  Lovas  (1971)  do  deai  with  lan- 
guage in  its  societal  context,  but  do  not  deal  with  other  sociocultural  as- 
pect of  a  bilingual  program.  SaviUe  and  Troike  (1971)  also  concentrate  on 
language  factors  in  defining  their  models.  Only  I.Gonzalez  (19/d)  and 
Saravia-Shore  (1977)  have  explicitly  dealt  with  other  factors,  such  as  the 
inclusion  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the  marked  language  group  as 
integral  to  curricular  content  and  practice. 

In  Mackey's  (1970)  models  of  bilingual  education,  the  /unctionaJ  use 
and  status  of  each  language  are  the  most  significant  features.  Whether  a 
language  is  used  as  a  .nedium  of  instruction  or 's  only  taught  as  a  subject 
makes  the  critical  difference  in  Mackev's  classification.  Some  of  the  models 
in  this  classification  scheme  that  are  found  In  U.S.  biUngual  education  are: 

^   Chjc' — Medium  EquaJ  Maintenance 

Both  languages  are  used  as  mediums  of  instruction  and  given 
"  equal  treatment  (method:  alternate  morning  and  afternoon  or  days 
or  Weeks,  etc' 

2.  DuaJ— Mediu.    Ji^TerentiaJ  Maintenance 

Each  language  nas  a  different  funaion  in  a  different  domain. 

3.  DuQi  Medium  AccaJturai  Transfer  .  i  e;,.o 
Initial  use  of  both  lanc^,uages  as  a  preparation  for  eventual  exclusive 
use  of  th^  mainstream  language  of  wider  communication. 
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4.  Single  Medium  frredentai  Maintenance 

The  marked  language  is  maintained  only  as  a  subject,  not  as  a 
medium  of  instruction. 

The  other  models  which  would  not  be  considered  bilingual  pro- 


Onfy  the  marked  language  (i.u.,  Spanish)  is  used  as  a  medium  of 
instiiction. 

6.  Single  Medium  Accuiturai  Transfer 
English  as  the  sole  medium  of  instruction. 

7.  Dual  Medium  Jrredentai  Transfer 

ESL  as  a  subject  only;  the  marked  language  used  as    medium  for 
instruction. 

Fishman  and  Lovas  (1970).  similarly  attend  to  the /unction  of  each  lan- 
guage in  their  quadripartite  classification,  adding  the  e.\tent  of  skills  de- 
velopment of  each  language. 

Type  IV  Full  Bilingualism  corresponds  to  Mackey's  Dual  Medium- 
Equal  Maintenance  Model. 

Their  definition  encompasses  learning  all  linguistic  skills;  reading, 
writing,  listening  and  speaking  in  both  languages. 
Type  III  Partial  B  .'ingualism 

Literac>^  in  the  marked  language  is  limited  to^certain  domains,  rele- 
vant to  the  culture  (similar  to  Dual  Medium  -  Differential  Maintenance). 
T\T)e  II  Monoliterate  Bilingualism 

Gnh  oral  fluency  is  expected  in  the  marked  language,  while  both 
fluency  and  literacy  are  required  in  the  unmarked,  language  of  wider 
communication. 

Type  I  Transitional  Bilingualism 

(Similar  to  Dual  Medium  Accultural  Transfer). 

The  marked  language  is  used  only  as  a  bridge  to  English  for  easier 
adjustment  to  school. 

Saville  and  Troike  (1971)  also  focus  on  the  function  of  each  language  in 
their  three  models,  while  they  emphasize  the  variable  of  the  extent  of  time 
in  which  the  marked  language  is  used.  For  example,  in  one  model  similar 
to  dual  medium  differential  maintenance,  the  function  of  English  changes 
from  that  of  a  subject,  initially  ESL.  to  a  medium  of  instruction  after  the 
student  has  adequate  control  of  the  language. 

The  crucisl  difference  in  these  models  is  the  speed  of  accultural  transfer. 
In  one  model,  both  languages  are  used  as  mediums  of  instruction  through 
grade  eight.  In  the  sj.'Cond  model,  the  marked  language  is  only  maintained 
in  a  few  subjects,  and  in  the  third,  the  marked  language  is  phased  out 
completely  after  grade  three  (as  in  transitional  bilingualism  or  dual  medium 
accultural  transfer). 

}.  Gonzalez  (1975)  has  taken  into  accour  .t  the  legal  context  and  constric- 
tions of  bilingual  programs  in  the  United  States  in  his  five  models.  In 
addition  to  the  transitional  (Type  A)  which  has  a  remedial/compensator>' 
context.  Gonzalez  includes  bilingual  (Type  5J  similar  to  dual  medium 
equal  maintenance. 

.  Moreover.  Gonzalez  has  included  another  factor,  the  history-  and  culture 
of  the  marked  language  group  as  an  integral  part  of  curricular  content  and 
methodology,  in  bilingual/bicultural  maintenance,  which  is  explicitly 
mentioned  in  the  Title  VII  definition  of  bilingual  education. 


der  Title  VII.  includi 
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In  Gonzalez-  models,  another  significant  feature  is  noted— the  partun- 
oation  of  all  students,  not  only  the  marked  language  group^  in  a  program 
"if  linguisticallv  and  cuJturiQi'lv  pluralistic  schoohng  (Type  E). 
"  Still  another  model  focuses  on  the  bilingualbicultural  (restorationist) 
Tvpe  D  model  which  applies  to  ethnolinguistic  groups  whose  language; 
has  been  displaced  bv  English,  as  has  that  of  many  Native  American  peoples. 

In  summary,  the  significant  instructional  features  of  the  most  h-equently 
cited  bilingual  program  models  are: 

1.  the  .function  given  each  language  in  the  curriculum:  as  a  subject 

or  rnedium  ot  instruction 
2   the  domains  of  each  language  in  the  curricu  urn:  which  sub)ects 
are  taught  in  each  language;  the  language  of  classroom  routines 
■!   the  status  of  each  language;  as  a  bridge  to  the  mainstream  language 
■  or  as  a  resource  wlSi  the  status  in  its  own  right,  operationally 
defined  bv  the  length  o/time  the  language  is  niaintained  as  a  medium 
of  instruction  or  as  a  subject  in  the  curriculum 
4.  the  e.xtent  of  skills  development  of  each  language:  listening,  speak- 
ing, reading.  UTiting.  in  the  curriculum 

Onlv  Gonzalez  has  explicitlv  included  in  a  bilingual  program  model  the 
cultural  comext  of  botli  languages.  This  is  broadly  defined  as  the  inclusion 
of  the  historv  and  culture  of  the  speakers  of  the  marked  languages,  as  an 
integral  part'of  the  curriculum.  Further,  the  importance  ol  student  group- 
ing Ts  included  in  the  Gonzalez  model,  that  is. 

5  the  participation  o/ students  who  ore  native  speakers  of  English  as 
well  as  native  speakers  of  the  marked  language  m  the  bilingual 
program.  This  provides  the  possibility  of  the  program  being  a  two- 
wav  rather  than  one-way  program  (Stern.  1963)  in  which  nativ-e 
Enolish  speakers  learn  the  marked  lanouage  from  peers  instead  o, 
L  a  ''foreign  language."  This  model  Kas  other  implications,  i.e 
learnino  of  English  from  native-English-speaking  peers  as  well  as 
the  teaSiers  T^ie  necessitv  for  including  the  sociocultural  context 
of  bilingual  program  models  is  clearer  if  we  consider  a  specific 
model. 

If  we  examine  the  immersion  model,  some  of  the  conb-adictions  emerge, 
lonoring  the  historical  context  of  '■immersion-  and  the  SES  of  the  students 
vvhich  as  we  have  noted,  is  associated  with  different  outcomes  Bernal 
(1977)  suggests  the  use  of  the  very  process  which  most  bilingual  educators 
in  the  U  S  have  -iticized  as  inadequate  for  lower  SES  Hispanic  students. 
Instead  of  the  use  of  two  languages  as  mediums  of  instruction  the  im- 
mersion" program  is  limited  to  English-thus  making  this  so-called  bilin- 
gual program  model  indistinguishable  from  the  usual  practice  o 
monolingual  education  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  tvvo  y-ears^  No 
until  the  home  language  is  introducea  as  a  subject,  in  the  third  year  is 
the  program  bilingual.  Do  we  not  have  an  operational  defmition  of  bilin- 
gual education  that  provides  for  the  use  of  both  languages  as  mediums  of 
instruction  and  learning?  Why  wait  until  third  grade  to  include  the  home 
language  and  allow  a  child  to  suffer  culture  shock? 

This  immersion  model  wac  taken  from  the  St.  Lambert  Canadian  ex- 
neriment  and  its  Redwood  Citv  replication.  In  both  these  programs,  par- 
ticipating students  were  soe.  kers  of  the  higher  status  irnguage  and.or 
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were  middle  SES.  As  Christina  B.  Paulston  (1975)  has  noted  c:oncjerning 
the  factor  of  SES: 

The  research  findings  are  quite  clear  on  one  point.  Upper  and  middle 
class  children  do  perfectly  well  whether  they  are  schooled  in  the 
mother  toneue  or  in  Li  al'though  we}  don't  really  know  why.  Elitist 
bilingual  education  has  never  been  an  educational  problem. 

The  applicability  of  this  immersion  model  for  working-class  Hispanic 
students  is  doubtful.  One  wonders  about  a  model  which  Bernal  admits 
involves  asking  teachers  to  try  to  "understand  and  deal  with  the  cultural 
shock  the  children  will  experience"  and  "be  supportive  of  the  children's 
language  and  culture  without  addressing  them  in  their  native  language." 

The  latter  is  an  example  of  the  lack  of  a  theoretical  framework  leading 
io  incompatible  methodology.  In  the  immersion  model,  effective  materials 
are  included  to  "handle  concepts  and  attitudes  toward  development  of 
cultural  acceptance"  and  "to  present  an  awareness  of  differences  in  cul- 
tures as  an  acceptable  and  positive  concept".  . ."  but  only  in  the  tar^get 
{second}  language."  It  seems  to  be  overlooked  tiiat  the  home  language  of 
the  students  is  a  crucial  aspect  of  their  culture.  So  are  their  patterns  of 
interaction  with  one  another  and  adults,  such  as  the  cultural  expectation 
of  respect  accorded  to  parents.  Thus,  the  immersion  model  is  in  practice 
inimical  to  acceptance  of  the  students'  culture  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  program. 

The  inadequate  definition  of  the  role  of  culture  in  bilingual  programs 
is  an  issue  that  needs  clarification.  In  both  the  behaviorist  and  the  im- 
mersion models  as  described  by  Bernal,  "culture"  is  interpreted  as  an 
external  entity  which  can  be  slotted  into  the  curriculum  at  specified  times, 
instead  of  regarded  as  an  on-going  per;asive  integrating  process.  For  ex- 
ample. Bernal  states: 

This  involvement  (by  parents  in  ethnic-specific  cultural  activities) 
could  be  part  of  the  larger  program  of  learning  and  culturally  enrich- 
ing activities  which  may  range  from  "festivities"  conducted  at  the 
scnool  to  extracurricular  educational  experiences  such  as  field  trips. 
Parents  of  the  children  must  take  a  generally  supportive  -ole  although 
their  participation  in  everyday  classroom  activities  is  sharply  curtailed. 

The  inclusion  of  the  immersion  model  without  regard  to  the  socioeco- 
nomic context  of  the  students  and  statements  such  as  the  above  suggest 
the  need  for  an  anthropological  frameworL  for  bilingual/multicultural 
programs. 

Theoretical  Framework  - 

Christina  Bratt  Paulston  (1975)  has  long  supported  the  importance  of 
historical,  political  and  structural  context  as  the  independent  variable  in 
research  studies  with  bilingual  education  as  the  dependent  variable.  The 
studies  by  Skutnabb-Kangas  and  Toukomaa  (1975,  1977).  in  Troike  (1978). 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Lambert  and  Tucker  (1972)  and  Andrew 
Cohen  (1975)  demonstrate  the  importance  of  this  context  variable  and  also 
of  the  theoretical  framework  of  conflict  theory  from  which  it  was  derived. 
A  conflict  theoretical  framework  "emphasizes  the  inherent  instability  of 
social  systems  and  views  conflict  as  a  con^monly  occurring  consequence 
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of  interaction.  Change  is  assumed  to  be  a  natural  ri>sult  ot  contact  and 
conflict"  (.\n'izu.  1978:  5).-  ,      •  f 

These  recent  studies  have  given  empirical  support  to  the  signihcance  ot 
socioeconomic  and  political  contexts  of  bilingual  programs  as  the  most 
important  independent  variables  in  bilingual  education  research.  This  cari 
be  seen  in  the  comparison  that  can  be  made  between  the  learning  ot 
French  as  a  second  language  by  English-speaking  Anglo-Canadians  trom 
a  middle  class,  economically  dominant  group  in  their  society  (Umbert 
and  Tucker  1972)  as  compared  to  the  learning  of  English  as  a  second 
language  bv  lower  SES  Spanish-speaking  students  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
Finnish  migrant  students  to  Sweden.  As  reported  by  Troike.  (19/8).  Skut- 
nabb-Kangas  and  Toukomaa  found  that  the  dominated  minority  I-innish 
students  showed  different  learning  outcomes  depending  on  their  length 
of  native  language  learning  in  their  own  country.  The  Finnish  students 
'who  migrated  to  Sweden  when  thev  were  between  ten  and  twelve  years 
old  and  thus  had  five  or  six  vears  of  education  in  Finnish,  were  "much 
more  likely  to  approach  the  norms  of  Swedish"  than  the  Finnish  students 
who  had  immigrated  to  Sweden  when  they  were  of  pre-school  or  primary 
age  and  had  particioated  longer  in  the  "immersion"  in  Swedish  as  a  sec- 
ond language.  The  earlv  "immersion"  in  the  second  language  was  the 
came  process  for  all  three  groups  (Anglo-Canadian.  Finnish  and  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans).  The  crucial  difference  seems  to  be  the  socioeco- 
nomic status  of  the  student  group. 

The  students  from  an  economically  dominant  group  in  Canada  tared 
much  better  than  did  the  students  from  the  subordinate  minority  group 
with  low  SES  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Sweden. 

Bilingual  Program  Models 

The  findings  of  Skutnabb-Kangas  and  Touk6maa  (1976.  i.977)  also  point 
to  another  issue.  There  needs  to  be  more  specificity  about  the  process^ 
involved  in  "bilingual  education."  The  research  cited  has  demonstrated 
that  students  of  the  same  ethnolinguistic  group  and  SES  who  have  a  longer 
period  of  time  to  master  their  native  language  do  better  in  learning  their 
second  language  than  students  taught  with  the  concurrent  method  ot 
learning  skills  in  both  languages  at  the  same  time  without  tirst  mastery-  ot 
the  native  language. 

I  would  suggest  that  bilingual  education  program  models  need  to  be 
ba^ed  in  specific  learning  theories  which  are  compatible  in  order  to  guide 
the  development  of  components  which  rhutually  support  or  supplement 
one  another  to  become  a  coherent,  cohesive  whole.  For  example,  the  the- 
oretical base  might  be  Piagefs  developmental  paradigm  of  ^^^[emctive 
learning.  G^ttegno's  child  initiated  rule-generation  in  the  "Silent  Method 
of  language  and  mathematical  learning.  Montessori's  active  learning  model 
or  behaviorist  reinforcement  learning  theory  which  forms  the  basis  for  the 
audiolingual  method  of  second  language  acquisition.  Each  of  these  theo- 
ries suggest  a  particular  classroom  organization  and  role  for  the  student, 
the  teacher  peer  learning  and  interaction  with  materials.  Several  of  the 
theories  are  compatible:  some  are  in  opposition.  I  contend  that  a  bilingual 
program  model,  analogous  to  any  system,  needs  to  have  components  which 
articulate  and  interact  compatibly  toward  specified  goals.  Two  examples 
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of  integrated  bilingual  program  modtils  are  given  in  the  table  bolow  trom 
Saravia-Shore  (1977). 

To  illt*otrate.  in  a  program  based  on  behaviorist  theory  as  in  Table  2. 
only  an  English-speaking  teacher  is  necessar\'  to  offer  a  model  of  ESL  and 
reinforce  the  limited-English-speaking  students'  imitation  of  the  modeled 
behavior.  By  contrast,  in  the  program  based  on  Piagetian  developmental 
theory,  native  English-speaking  students  would  be  integrated  with  the 
English-language  learners  for  a  significant  portion  of  the  day  since  the 
theory  posits  that  students  are  active  learners  with  a  purpose,  to  com- 
municate with  other  children  in  the  second  language. 

Therefore,  behavioral  learning  theory  is  compatible  with  learning  ESL 
as  a  subject  in  one-way  programs  where  limited-English-speaking  students 
are  separated  for  most  of  the  day  (dominance  segregation)  and  in  pull-out 


TABLE  2 

TWO  BILINGUAL. MoLTICULTL^RAL  PROGRAM  MODELS.  WITH 
'  CONGRUENT  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES 


GOALS: 


LANGIA(JL:S: 

Ofvelopmental 

Trausitional 

Pluralism 

Assimilation 

SOCIAL  - 

Structural 

.SU-uctural 

STRL'Crri'R  V 

Integr.?tion 

Ir,tec;ratioii 

CH/LD  l^EVELOPMEXTAL 

BEHAVlOPjST 

1  .\udif)iini?uai) 

■^or.»-ss-or.  ^nted 

Fn-duc*  oriented 

ri.-.get.  Clhomsky 

foHo-.vins  Skinner 

'r<.;..c:.h»  r  speaks  L,  and  Lj 

Teacht^r  Models  U 

spt*a!cs  L. 

Aide  speaks  L, 

L>>niirMnc*j  Integi3tion 

Dominance  Segregation 

Lj.it-i^uirjxi  Ircm  peers  in 

natural  ^^.-itiuKS 

One-way  program 

K'hnic  c.;:'turL-  is  intf?ftra' 

Token  cultural  activities 

r;ir'Tit  Advisory  ;ol'.' 

Token  parent  involvtiment 

'"•juriilij'tir,  ct(r;f«:xt 

Mainstream  cultural  context 

Hxr.i:Tiijp:iyl.  m:iltic.u ii'.iral 

CJciecMs-e-based  curriculum 

C'irriv.Ui;:m 

L.jngua«,.ns  s^oa r<:U:i\ 

'■^ngL.  i'^*^  separated 

1  :;irri{:\;h:ri  tvi:il*?nt  ;e;'rn:;d 

r.Lirri ; !. '  '.mi  content  taught  in  L.j 

:n  fir-^t 

If.tK^r.'^tian  of  r-'dciin.iand 

riS:,  subi'.-ct 

Rtjadinx  iHumtTl  f'ir-:.t  in  L- 

Ki:<:d:n^  ■.\Ti-:n-d  first  in  Lj 

Gradual  in:ro  lo  L  j 

Hr>pid  :i\'iT\)  h)  i.,. 

L,ingu<is;K-hxp*?i'ieni:L*  dpr-rnach 

I,,  ■ 

Biiip.i^Uril  pTj^raiTi  ori-CLLii!^!"! 

V".:\\'ni.'.  ;)rog  ..n 

with  ivlono'ingu.'d 
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programs.  Houever.  puil-out  programs  in  which  limited-English  studt^nts 
cnlv  have  the  teacher  as  the  model  for  the  second  language  would  not  be 
compatible  with  the  Piagetian  developmental  learning  theory.  whcTea^s 
two-wav  programs  in  which  students  learn  their  second  language  from 
interaction  with  other  students  who  speak  that  language  in  structured 
learning  activities  (dominance  integration)  would  be. 

The  necessity  for  a  holistic  theoretical  framework  can  be  seen  in  the 
selection  of  a  model  appropriate  to  the  political  and  economic  context, 
such  as  the  status  of  the  marked  language,  the  extent  to  which  the  marked 
language  is  spoken  in  the  commuaily  and  by  whom.  Furthermore,  a  com- 
prehensive holistic  model  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  components  trom 
working  at  cross-purposes,  as  c^.n  c^lso  be  seen  in  Bernal's  description  ot 
the  immersion  model  in  the  U.S.  conluxt. 

Saravia-Shore  (1977)  suggested  considering  language  components  as 
feature  variations  of  a  total  bilingual  program  model.  This  was  prompted 
by  the  contradictions  of  another  perspective  on  bilingual  program  models 
presented  by  Wnal  (1977)  at  the  N.I.E.  Conference  on  the  Dimensions  o| 
Bilingual  Education  Research.  Bemal  presented  five  pairs  of  field-bas^^d 
models: 

1.  translation  vs.  alternation 

2.  ••pull-out"  vs.  integral 
transitional  vs.  developmental 

4.  dominance  segregation  vs.  dominance  integration 

5.  simultaneous  introduction  of  second  language  vs.  delayed  mtro- 
duction  of  second  language 

Bemal  also  suggested  four  theoretical-empirical  models: 

1.  behavicrist 

2.  eclectic 

3.  immersion 

4.  child-centered 

The  labels  of  the  five  field-based  models  give  some  indication  of  the  lack 
of  a  comprehensive  conceptual  framework  for  bilingual  program  models. 
First,  program  goals  such  as  -"transitional"  and  "developmentar*  are  used 
to  label  some  models  while  a  specific  language  methodology,  i.e.,  "trans- 
lation" vs.  "alternation'*  is  used  to  characterize  another  set  of  "models 
and  structural  factors,  such  as  "pull-out"  vs.  "integral",  are  used  to  char- 
acterize two  other  "models".  Learning  theories  are  used  for  still  others, 
"the  behaviorist"  and  the  "child-centered". 

When  Bemal  combined  these  "models"  into  a  matrix,  he  noted  that 
certain  models  were  mutually  exclusive  which,  nevertheless,  yielded  a 
total  of  fifty-two  separate  "models."  As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  a  compre- 
hensive theoretic-'-l  framework  underlying  these  models,  other  contradic- 
tions which  were  not  noted  as  mutually  exclusive,  remain. 

For  example,  in  Bernal's  matrix,  the  "child-centered"  model  is  presented 
as  compatible  with  translation,  alternation,  developmental,  dominance 
segregation,  dominance  integration  and  simultaneous  introduction  of  sec- 
ond language,  (delayed  introduction  of  the  second  languagf  is  omitted). 
However,  in  the  actual  implementation  of  the  child  developmental  model 
ba.s-  '       Piagetian  end  Chomskian  approaches,  how  coi-iJ  Li^e  "transla- 
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tion"  approach  be  inciludt^d?  Or  how  could  " dominance  segregation"  be 
used  if  you  expect  students  to  acquire  their  second  language  as  they  ac- 
quired their  :st  in  natural  language  settings  with  peers  who  ,eak  the 
second  language?  This  is  not  to  say  that  bilingual  programs  with  ap- 
proaches incompatible  with  their  stated  goals  do  not  t^xist.  because  they 
do.  But  they  are  not  models. 

The  sociocuUurai  context  of  bilingual  programs  cannot  be  ignored.  In 
the  program  moci^ls  presented  in  Table  2,  the  alternatives  of  a  "mainstream 
cultural  ccntext"  and  a  "pluralistic  context"  are  included.  Other  cultural 
feature  variations  are  also  indicated,  such  as  tlie  lole  of  parents,  either  as 
advisory  or  "token"  participants. 'and  alternatives  such  as  "token"  cultural 
ac:dvities  as  compared  to  ihe  ethnic  culture  being  integral  to  the  curricu- 
lum, in  the  respect  shown  to  the  values  and  expectations  concerning  in- 
teractions among  adults  and  children,  for  example. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  bilingual  education  has  been  primarily  influenced 
by  educational  psychologists  and  second  language  teachers.  Behaviorist 
learning  theory  and  the  audio-lingual  method  have  been  prevalent  in  teacher 
training  institutions.  The  evaluation  of  bilingual  education  programs  has 
aiso  been  dominated  by  educational  psychologists  and  behaviorism.  Al- 
though the  comparative  cross  cultural  approach  and  the  study  of  cultures 
has  been  the  domain  cf  anthropology,  this  discipline  has  had  relatively 
inipact  on  bilingua:!  program  implementation. 

Taking  this  'situation  into  account,  a  resolution  was  recently  passed  by 
th>:  American  Anthj*opological  Association  concerning  the  need  to  make 
cu.ltui-e.'  an  integral  part  of  educational  planning.  The  resolution  defined 
culture  as: 

1.  Culture  is  intimately  related  to  ianguaee  and  the  development  of 
basic  communication,  computation  ana  social  skills, 

2.  Culture  is  an  impoitarit  part  of  the  dynamics  of  the  teaching-learn- 
ing pL'Ccess  in  all  classrooms,  both  bilingual  and  monolingual; 

3".  Culture  atfects  the  organization  of  learning,  pedagogical  practices, 
evaluative  procedures  and  rules  of  schools,  as  well  as  instructional 
activitiPf^  and  curriculum: 

4.  Culture  IS  rrioTQ  than  the  heritage  of  a  people  through  dance,  food, 
holidays  and  historv*.  Culture,  is  more  than  a  component  of  bilin- 
gual education  programs.  It  is  a  dy-namic.  creative  and  continuous 

Erocess  which  includes  behaviors,  values,  and  substances  shared 
y  people  that  guides  them  in  their  struggle  for  survival  and  gives 
meaning  to  their  lives.  As  a  vital  process  it  needs  to  be  understood 
by  more  people  in  the  United  States,  a  multiple  society^  which  has 
,  many  interacting  cultural  groups.^ 

A  related  dimension  of  bilingual  programs  which  needs  to'be  taken  into 
account  in  research  is  the  structural  context.  In  my  experience,  based  on 
observ'atioh  of  various  bilingual  programs,  the  position  of  the  bilingual 
pro-am  withiil  the  social  structure  of  the  school  is  important.  The  struc- 
tural context  of  either  articulation  with  the  regular,  monolingual  education 
program  or  isolation  from  it.  is  significant.  Such  structural  features  as 
whether  or  not  the  program  is  a  total  bilingual  school  or  a  minischool  or 
separate  annex  with  its  own  coordinator  or  discrete,  isolated  classes  which 
lack  coordination  with  the  monolingual  program  or  support  services  avail- 
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able  to  monoiingual  students  should  be  included  in  research  on  the  eftec- 
tiveness  of  different  bilingual  program  models.  ,   ,     ,  ,u 

In  summar%-.  in  order  to  build  a  cumulative  knowledge  base  on  the 
effectiveness  of  bilingual  ecjcation  program  models,  a  holistic,  ethno- 
graphic paradigm  of  research/evaluation  synthesizing  Qualitative  and 
Quantitative  research  methodologies  is  suggested,  ^he  scope  oi  research 
would  then  encompass  the  sociocultural  context  in  which  bilingual  pro- 
crams  function.  This  sociocultural  context  would  include  the  community 
context  of  the  school,  the  SES  of  the  students  as  well  as  the  articulation 
of  the  bilingual  program  within  the  social  structure  of  the  school. 

The  ethnographic  research/evaluation  model  also  avoids  some  ot  the 
lacunae  of  the  behavioral  researchievaluation  model.  The  lattei  is  char- 
acterized by  Bemal  (1977)  when  he  states: 
This  operational  definiticr.  of  the  Developmental  Model,  then,  is  based 
on  its  effects:  how  the  school  achieves  this  (so  long  as  it  is  doing 
something)  is  only  of  secondary  importance. 
I  would  argue  that  in  order  to  distinguish  between  models  and  to  be  able 
to  replicate  models,  it  is  crucial  to  operationally  define  the  procedures, 
methodologies  and  strJc^aral  features  of  the  bilingual  progr.:m  model  being 

'Tungu^tiogram  models  can  be  defined  more  adequately  through  the 
process  of  iritensive  on-site  participant  observation  guided  by  comprehen- 
sive cross-cukiiral  learning  theory.  Interviews  of  program  developers  and 
teachers  can  make  LheL-  learning  theory  explicit  Observations  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  approaches  can  be  made  informally  as  well  as  docu- 
mented in  narrative,  videotape  and  checklist  form. 

The  structured  and  informal  interrelationships  of  bilingual  and  mono- 
linoual  teachers,  administrators  and  students  can  also  be  better  understood 
through  participant  observation,  network  analysis  and  informal  interviews 
than  through  paper  and  pencil  attitude  questionnaires.  ^ 

As  noted  by  Fishman  (1974).  feelings  and  attitudes  such  as  .ears  ror  )ob 
security  among  monolingual  English-speaking  administrators  and  teach- 
ers "are  part  of  the  social  context  of  bilingual  eauc^tion  and  may  well 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  any  program  . .  .    Fishman.  1974:  34/  J. 

The  outcomes  of  bilingual/multicultural/cross-culturai  education  pro- 
grams can  also  be  more  adequately  assessed  through  multiple  methods  of 
data  gathering  such  as  informal  obsei-vaiion  .and  inter.^ews  as  well  as 
criterion-referenced  tests  rather  than  solely  through  standardized  tests  of 
achievement.  Cumulative  research  over  several  years  of  program  partici- 
pation would  also  more  adequately  assess  the  outcomes  of  different  bilin- 
gual program  models. 


NOTES 

1.  Harrington  (1975).  ^    t  .^i.  r 

2.  Conflict  theory  cannot  be  adequately  covered  here.  For  further  expU- 
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Paulston,  Roland  G.  Conflicting  Theories  of  Social  and  Educnlional 
Change  A  TvpoJogicai  Review,  UCIS  L^niversiiy  of  Pittsburgh.  1975. 
3.  This  excerpt  is  fro'*^  the  resolution  on  culture  in  educational  planning 
submitted  by  StP  -  i;.i  F.  .^izu  and  Margaret  Gibson  of  the  Cross  Cul- 
tural Resource  C.>uer.  Q^iifornia  State  University  at  Sacramento,  to 
the  Council  on  Arx^xi-jpo-'-^gy  and  Education.  The  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  CAE  and  a  shjrler  version  was  passed  by  the  American  An- 
thropological Associution  at  its  Annual  Meeting  in  November,  1978. 
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THE  IRiPACT  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  ANO  EVALUATIVE 
RESEARCH  OF  BOJNGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
ON  FEDERAL,  STATE  AM) 
LOCU  PUBUC  POUCY. 

Le<^*er  S.  Golub 

The  title  of  this  paper  suggests  that  in  the  world  of  bilingual  education, 
where  Congress  has  established  a  compensatory  education  prograni  for 
limited-English-proficiency  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  descriptive  and 
evaluative  research  would  have  been  conducted  on  a  few  demonstration 
programs  before  large  scale  implementation  and  funding  of  Ihese  pro- 
grams was  begun.  This  is  not  necessarily  so.  A  bilingual  education  concept 
has  evolved  which  permits  children  and  students  to  learn  subject  matter 
in  their  native  language  while  mastering  control  of  English.  Thus  federally 
and  eventually  statutorily  supported  bilingual- education  (under  Title  VII 
of  the  Elementary^  and  Secondary  Education  Act)  was  born  and  is  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  restless  teenager.  The  program  has  been  operational- 
ize'd.  legislated,  and  mandated  lon^  before  assumptions  underlying  their 
worth.wcre  validated  through  research  and  evaluation.  The  implementa- 
tion of  a  socially  motivated,  innovative,  educational  program,  such  as  bi- 
lingual eduii:iation.  usually  precedes  the  research  and  evaluation  of  the 
underlying  assumption  of  the  program.  The  results  of  formative,  descrip- 
tive, and  evaluative  research .shoulcj  make  an  impact  on  a  program.  The 
major  function  of  descriptive  and  evaluative  research  is  {o  provide  data 
*  for  public  policy  and  decision  makers  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels 
for  program  implementation  and  modification  (Alkin.  Kosecoff.  Fitz-Gib- 
bon.  and  Seligman.  1974^). 

Edu-'ation  as*a  social  science  generally  tends  to  implement  an  instruc- 
tional program  as  determined  by  needs,  politics,  fashion,  philosophy.  Tht.n. 
if  there  are  funds,  human  resources,  and  the  determination  available,  ihr. 
innovative  program  might  be  evaluated  in  a  variety  of  wavs.  The  model 
is  not  an  irrational  one  since  it  means  development  and  implementation 
of  the  program,  research  to  evaluate  the  program,  and  then,  based  on  the 
research  data,  modification  and  refinement  or  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
gram. Bilingual  education  as  a  child  of  the  late  sixties  is  mst  moving  into 
the  descripvive  and  evaluative  research  stage.  Thus,  in  this  paper,  impacts 
on  bilingual  education  public  policy  will  not  necessarily  be  attributed  to 
the  results  of  descriptive  and  evaluative  research,  but  rather  will  attempt 
to  show  where  public  policy  changes  have  occurred  concurrently  with  the 
result  of  descriptive  or  evaluative  research. 

Ciopyright  ©  1979  by  Lester  S.  Golulx  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  -burpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  descriptive  and  evaluative  re- 
search which  attempts  to  answer  some  of  the  followir.g  qu-istions:  (l)  .\re 
limited-English-proficiency.  (LEP).  pupils  In  bilingaal  eduction  programs 
achieving  in  reading.  uTitiiig.  and  using  oral  language  at  a  predetermined 
criterion  level  in  two  .anguiiges?  12)  .-Vre  LEP  pupils  achiev.n-^  m  subiect 
matter  at  a  predetermined  criterion  level?  [3)  Arc  LEP  puou.s  a.titudas 
toward  self.  home,  school,  and  community-  positive  or  at  panty  with  p-.' psls 
in  monolingual  English  programs  in  the  same  suiool  or  m  similar  schoo.s^ 
(41  Do  pupils  in  bilingual  education  programs  and  in  monolingual  b-ngnsh 
proR-ams  have  r  --  determined  level  of  awareness  of  the  cultural  groups 
in  contact?  ^5)  ,ViiP.  are  the  effects  of  thre.  models  of  bilingual  education 
(transitional,  maintenance,  and  immersion)  on  the  target  population?  (5) 
What  is  public  opinion  toward  bilingual  education  in  communities  w.^ere 
local,  state,  and  federal  funding  is  being  used  to  support  these  programs? 

Not  all  of  the  above  questions  are  dire.-;tly  answerable  m  the  current 
research  literature  emanating  from  biluigual  education.  Hovvever.  tbo  above 
questions  are  those  which  federal  and  siate  legislators  and  local  program 
decision  makers  ask.  The  answers  and  points  of  view  presented  here  are 
those  whicl\  are  generally  available  and  which  shape  at'jtudes  and  di-ci- 
•sions  of  these-policy  makers.  ,,      .  ,  <■ 

The  methodology  of  this  paper  consists  of  addressing  such  areas  of 
concern  in  bilingual  education  as:  [\)  establishing  needs  and  policy  toward 
biKngual  education.  [2)  finding  sources.  (3)  legal  statutes  legislation  and 
mandates  (4)  teacher  training,  certification,  and  staff  development^  (d) 
program  quahtv  control  and  program  evaluation.  Where  appropriate  these 
areas  of  concern  attempt  to  convey  the  point  of  view  of  federal  and  state 
legislators  and  local  program  policy  maKers.  ,     ,j     ,  tu„ 

In  order  to  exit  from  tliis  paper  with  understanding  we  chould  enter  the 
paper  with  an  understanding  of  some  basic  terms  such  as:  impact,  descrip- 
tive research,  evaluative  research,  bilingualism.  bilingual  educaUon.  leg- 
islation, litigaUon.  mandate  and  >  law.  prog.am  policy,  and  public  policy. 

as  thev  are  used  here.  .   r  j  , 

ImJurt  The  change  in  direction  or  velocity  caused  by  one  set  of  data  or 
theory  on  another  set  of  data  or  theor>-  can  be  termed  impact.  In  bilinguai 
education,  we  might  expect  that  such  a  program  would  impact  the  clients 
so  that  more  of  them  v^ould  complete  high  school  and  attend  co.lege  than 
did  without  the  program.  Data  is  needed  to  determine  this  impact. 

DesCTiptive  Researcii.  Descriptive  research  is  a  legitimate  form  ot  re- 
search in  education  which  attempts  to  describe  a  condition  in  a  systematic 
way  The  style  is  usually  descriptive-narrative,  and  generally  lacks  statis- 
ticoi  analysis  although  census  type  statistics  are  frequenUv-  nart  of  a  de- 
scriptive research  study.  An  example  of  a  descriptive  researcn  study  could 
be  the  report  of  the  needs  assessment  to  determine  the  feosibtiuy  ot  a 
bilingual  education  program.  Frequently  descriptive  researca  precedes 

evaluative  research.  ,    i  .  • 

Evaluative  Rssearch.  Evaluauve  research  deals  uath  objective  measures 
which  can  be  us'd  tor  making  decisions.  Evidence  of  bilingual  e^.ucation 
program  impact  should  be  based  on  objective  measures  obtained  from 
representative  pupil  samples.  Achieveme:-.  gain  nieasures  should  be  evi- 
dent for  program  participants  and  for  a  comparable  control  group.  Pre- 
program, baseline  data  or  comparison  vv-ith  an  appropriate  norm-referenced 
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group  is  also  acceptablf:  i*.  evaluative  research  of  bilingual  educati^.i 
program. 

An  evaluative-research  model  for  bilingUK^i  eGuc2*i^n  should  include: 
(1)  cr-'^ext  evaluation,  a  description  and  analysis  of  the  program  to  be 
tivalua.cid  including  its  goals  and  objectives;  (2)  input  evaluation,  a  de- 
scription of  the  capabilities  and  procedures  of  the  program  agency  for 
achieving  tne  program  goals  and  objectiveb;  (3)  management  system  eval- 
uation, a  description  of  the  program  implementation  strategy;  (4)  process 
eve  nation,  a  description  of  the  documentation  of  the^mplementation  stages 
of  the  program;  and  (5)  product  evaluation,  a  description  of  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  achievement  oi  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  program. 
The  product  evaluation  should  include  a  formative  evaluation  at  inter- 
mediate levels  of  program  development  and  a  summative  evaluation  at  a 
temiinal  state  of  program  development. 

The  evaluative-cesearch  design  is  not  a  true  experimental  design,  yet  it 
must  have  either  a  control  group,  preprogram  or  entr>'  baseline  data,  or 
norm-reference  J  data.  The  very  nature  of  bilingual-bicultural  education 
.mitigates  against  rigorous  experimental,  control,  and  random  assignment 
design  since  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  and  the  Lau  remedies  make  it 
manda-  :ry  that  all  punils  in  need  of  linguistic  instruction  in  English  re- 
ceive it.  The  populatio:;  is  unique,  culturally  and  linguistically,  h.^^aiictional 
programs  are  typically  loosely  designed  and  measurement  problems  are 
acu.e. 

F''Ei^.  Title  VII  funding  of  bilingual-bicultural  programs  requires  4 
quantitciiive  estimate  of  pupU  growth  both  in  English.  L2.  and  the  hoiue 
language.  Ll.  {Federal  E  gister.  1976).  Readily  accessible  language  tests 
such  as  the  Test  o/ Heading,  Inter-American  Series  (li966)  and  the  Lrnguage 
Assessment  Batter>'  (1976)  developed  bv  the  Board  o:  Educatioa  of  the  Citv 
of  New  York,  have  very  limited  and  poorly  defined  norming  groups.  Lir 
ited-Eriglisb-proficiency  students  may  be  assessed  in  their  English  profi- 
ciency by  using  norm-referenced  English  language  tests,  particularly 
English  reading  tests;  however,  such  tests  have  been  normed  on  native 
speakers  English.  Little,  if  any,  published  research  is  available  to  indi- 
cate how  groups  of  non-native  speakers  of  English  respond  to  these  tests. 

Without  extensive  statistical  analysis,  locally  constructed  or  criterion- 
referenced  instruments  preclude  non-native  comparisons,  and  as  a  result 
will  have  little  or  no  impact  on  federal  and  state  legislation  or  even  on 
local  program  policy  and  decision  making.  If  federal,  state,  and  local  bi- 
lingual education  public  policy  and  decision  making  are  to  result  from 
descriptive  and  evaluative  research,  then  appropriate  evaluation  tools  and 
well-coordinated  information  dissemination  are  necessary. 

BiJinguaJis.m.  Most  persons  think  of  a  bilingual  person  as  one  who  can 
speak  two  languages,  each  with  control  like  that  of  a  native  speaker.  Al- 
though such  a  definition  on  the  surface  seems  reasonable,  in  reality  it  does 
not  apply  to  children^ in  a  bilingual  education  prograni.  A  b^ingual  child 
in  the  sense  used  in  thiS  paper  is  one  who  has  the  potential  of  becoming 
bilingual  (Foster.  1976).  Such  a  child  speaks  a  first  language  other  than 
English  and  has  or  is  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  English  and  is  in  a 
program  which  will  attempt  to  make  the  child  literate  (listen,  think,  speak, 
read,  and  write)  in  English  and  possibly  literate  in  the  nativo  language  as 
well.  Bilingualism  is  also  considered  from  a  socioeconomic  perspective 
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since  bilingual  cli.n's  in  such  a  program  are  tied  to  the   culturalK  d 
tdvantaoed  "  The  need  for  these  cnildren  to  >eam  hnghsh  >s  seen  as  an 
ionLic  need  in  a  sociallv  mobile  society;  vvnereas  the  neeo  lor  these 
children  to  use  their  native  tongue  is  seen  from  a  psychological  advantage 
raisin  '  t^  i  self-esteem  of  the  child,  and  amtinuing  the  educational  pro.  .s 
of  the^child  at  the  point  of  entr,'  into  the  classroom.  The  b.hngua  children 
serviced  in  bilingual  eaucation  programs  are  national  m.nc,r..i..  Mcxi 
cln  Znenc^n  and  Puerto  Rican  ■  who  generaliy  display  low  achievement 
^teJ^w  school  holding  power,  overagedness,  and  ---^>£-f  2°^" 
in  extracurricular  activities.  Localized  minorities  such  as  "-ihans.  Gcr^ 
mans  Polish  Fnnch  became  Americanized  (socialized)  between  188O  and 
T930  A  fet  indigenous  minorities.  Eskimcs.  Aleuts,  native  hau  anan 
Arnerican  Samoanf.  and  native  Anierican  Indians,  though  not  always  fluent 
fnT'ndigenous  language  find  themselves  in  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams for  social  and  psychological  reasons  ...d  this  can  be  1"^^  '.ed  on  he 
Irounds  of  ability'  grouping  rather  than  linguistic  8^°"P'"8;^h'^,.'^^^J 
r/bilin..ualism  puts  limited-English-proticiency  students  in  bilingua  ed- 
ucatioXhe^  thev  are  considered  to  t,e  the  member  of  f  disfavored  c  ass^ 
Bih-noua,  Education.  With  the  passage  of  the  Bilingual  Education  .\c  in 
1968  school  disticts.  some  with  federal  funds  in  hand  and  o  hers  ou.  of 
nor"  :  provide  -1  varietv  of  educational  structures,  all  conceived  to  mee> 
fh°    .eeds  of  the  "bilingual"  pupil  Bilingual  education  is  a  formalized 
e  po^e  to  L  educational  needs  of  "disadvantaged"  national  minorities 
vho  maint" -n  a  viable  ethnic  identity.  The  social  and  political  fun'  ion  of 
he  bU  ngual  education  program  determines  its  form.  If  the  social  and 
noMtical  function  is  to  have  separate  or  integrated  classes,  then  two  an- 
^uaSvUl  b  recognized  as  a  characteristic  of  the  program.  If  tne  hinction 
of  th?  bilingual  education  program  is  to  assimilate  or  mains  ream  the 
"biUnguah  child,  theu  only  one  language  will  be  recognized  by  the  sc  hool 

'to  two  bilingual  education  classrooms  will  '"f^^Jlt^-^^^^.f^^^f 
bilingual  education  programs  can  oe  characterized  as  fniiowc.  depc.uing 
on  the  function  of  the  program:  ; 

1    mixed  cUv3ses-assimiiation:l  transition  to  English  -  not  aimed  at 

■  ;i 


seoarlL  dasfes-l^a^^^^^^  This  is  characteristic  of  Ir.rge  urban 

scCls  utre  students  can  stay  in  bilingual  education  classes  un- 
til thev  can  be  phased  into  the  regular  school  program, 
o   mixed  cksses-pluralism:  This,  model  is  mc  :  often  considered  to 
be  the  predomin^ant  bilingual  education  ^^-odel.  even  though  the 
ouidelines  for  federal  funding  require  the  transitionpl  model.  Tn.s 

4  LVrare-c^?es-p?i?ahsm-  Th°S  the  most  radical  maintenance 
V.  irh^nVe  found  in  Ii.dian  and  Chicano  schools  where 
ThfethL' language  an^^ulture  is  used  exclusively  for  instruction. 
E.'glish  is  suoplementbi.  \ 
Using  social  and  political  functions  of  bilingual  education.as  a  descrip- 
tion 7thebiin«ualed'  .ation  p.ogram  is  different  from  the  operaUonal 
descr  pt ion  of  bilingual  education  models  Wh  as  M'  transit.onaUGmbb. 
iQTfil  PI  maintenance  (Beque-  1978).  and  (3)  immersion  Beebe.  19/8) 
Ir  cti^iy^  biuli^  ,1  educ  '.on  program  models,  look  first  at  the  social 
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and  political  function  and  form  will  be^clear.  The  separate  classes,  assim- 
ilation model  and  the  mixed-classes,  pluralism  model  are  most  likely  to 
be  found  where  there  is  a  large  population  of  Puerto  Kican  or  Chicano 
children;  the  mixed-classes,  assimilation  model  is  most  often  used  for 
small  ethnic  groups. 

An  optimal  elementary  school  bilingual  education  classroom,  as  per- 
ceived by  a  federal  or  a  state  ieigslator.  after  reading  within  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  this  paper,  consists  of  a  mix  of  approximately  sixty  percent 
bilingual  education  pupils  and  forty  percent  monolingual  English  pupils. 
All  pupils  will  be  pretested  in  September  of  each  year  and  posttested  in 
May  of  each  year  on  their  English  language  proficiency  skills  of  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Appropriate  norm-referenced  tests  would 
be  used.  The  bilingual  pupils  vvill  be  given  a  parallel  version  of  these 
nonn-referenced  tests  in  the  native  language.  In  programs  where  compen- 
satory bilingual  education  classes  are  separate,  these  classrooms,  for  com- 
parison purposes,  should  be  compared  with  a  monolingual  English 
classroom  from  the  target  school  and  should  be  socioeconumically  and 
ethnirally  mixed  to  represent  the  normal  multicultural  mix  of  the  school. 
Criterion-referenced  tests  in  second  and  native  language  proficiency  and 
subject  matter  achievement  should  be- given  at  frequent  intervals  during 
the  school  year. 

All  cnildren  will  receive  subject  matter  instruction  in  cicir  and  precise 
English  with  reinforcement  in  the  native  language.  Recent  research  (Best. 
1978)  has  shown  that  monolin;3ual  English  students  given  science  vocab- 
ulary in  English  and  Spanish  did  significantly  better  on  a  criterion-refer- 
enced achievement  lest  in  the  science  concepts  taught  than  did  monolingual 
English  students  who  were  given  the  same  vocabulary-  in  English  only. 
Reading  and  •  iting  in  English  will  be  presented  according  to  the  needs 
of  pupils  as  dc.^jrmined  by  an  individual.. ..jd,  diagnostic-prescriptive  pro- 
cednVe.  Special  classes  uiil  be  provided  for  bilingual  education  pupils 
and  monolingual  English  pupils,  upon  parental  request  and  approval,  in 
English  as  a  second  language  and  Spanish  for  Spanish  speakers.  The  goal 
of  the  elementary  program  v.-ill  be  to  develop  English  language  proficiency 
to  an  optimum  level  for  each  student,  based  upon  the  studmt's  entr\'  level 
and  capacity. 

All  ciassroom  teachers  will  be  certified  as  elementary  school  teachers, 
endorsed  as  bilingual  education  teachers  with  native  or  near  n^^'  ve  second 
language  proficiency.  Aides,  'wvhere  employed,  will  know  the  bilingual 
t^ducation  children's  native  language.  Teachers,  aides,  and  administrators 
will  maintain  an  instructional  management  system  devised  and  updated 
for  each  individual  pupil  in  the  program.  Parents  and  community  vvill  be 
advised  of  the  program  and  will  participate  in  the  •'cultures  in  contact" 
awareness  components  of  the  program.  In  such  a  program,  transition  to 
the  monolingual  English  program  takes  place  over  a  period  of  two  to  four 
years  and  is  based  on  continuous  progr^^ss-  testing  and  observation  of 
pupils. 

The  secondary  school  program  presents  a  somewhat  different  model. 
I-apil.s  who  enter  the  bilingual  education  program  at  the  secondary  school 
lev;  .'ill  be  those  who  have  had  most  of  their  elementary  school  expe- 
rience in  the  native  language  and  might  have  learned  some  English  through 
SviCial  contact.  These  pupils  should  be'  placfid  in  mixed  subject  matter 
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classrooms  with  bilingi!  .1  education  trained  teachers.  All  instruction  is  to 
be  oh'n  to  1  pupils'.n  clear  and  concise  English  with  remtorcemen  .n 
the"  econd  language.  .\I1  subject  matter  tests  are  to  be  presented  m  pa  alU. 
oms  The  English  and  second  language  proficiency  tests  are  administered 
oHhe  same  model  as  the  elementary  school  program.  Special  sub,ect 
matter  support  is  provided  on  an  individualized,  diagnosticprescriptive 
mode  or  the  bilingual  education  pupils  in  their  native  language.  The 
WHnoual  education  students  will  also  be  provided  with  appropriate  b.n- 
g  i^h°  anguage  proficiency  classes  and  Spanish  for  Spanish  speakers  vvnere 
Requested  bv  the  student  and  parents.  Parents  and  community  will  be 

^'r^'rcio^^lSrScv.  We  are  judged  by  othe.  by  what  we  do.  A 
biling^l  ^kication  program  is  in  itself  a  public  notice  wh.ch  express^ 
?he  v'lues.  methods,  and  skills  of  the  '-titution  implementing  the  p^ 
Oram  Policv  is  concerned  with  public  and'private  aff  i.rs,  The  wa  a  bi 
Ungual  education  program  is  managed  and  admimstcred  demonstrates  the 
■ontrolling  policv.  For  this  reason,  the  declaration  of  the  policy  to  the 
public  lags  considerably  behind  the  demonstration  of  the  program. 

Ugislafion.  Litigation.  Mandate,  .and  Law.  Legislation  can  be  conside  ed 
to  be  the  enactments  of  a  legislative  body  such  as  the  U.S.  Congress  or  the 
California  State  Board  of  Education  both  of  which  have  enacted  guidelines 
SveS  bilingual  education  program  legislation.  Litigation  is  the  pro- 
cess of  bringing  to  the  judicial  procedures  a  controversy  involving  adverse 
partie  or  dasfes  of  parties  as  in  the  l^u  v.  Nichols  dispu^  so  that  eg^ 
islation  could  be  provided  to  prevent  large  numbers  of  LEP  pupils  from 
nt  eceiv°ng  equal  education.  A  mandate,  as  contrasted  to  a  law.  usually 
hS  no  legal  suDport,  since  it  is  usually  an  oraer  or  command  of  a  superior 
to  an  under  mo^  The  Pennsylvania  State  Department  ot  Education  has 
mandated  b  lin  "-:al  education  procedures  in  schools  where  there  are  wenty 
or  more  studen^ts  of  the  same  language  group.  However,  the  -andate  can 
not  be  enforced  since  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  ,s  not  a 
judicial  or  a  legislative  body. 

LMPACTS  ON  PROGRAMS  AND  POLICY 

The  following  discussion  of  impacts  will  follow  a  thematic  model  rather 
Jn  a  cluonological  or  administrative  model.  The  themes  -vestigated  at 
the  federal,  state'  and  local  levels  include:  (1)  -'^bhshing  needs  for  b  in- 
gual  education.  (2)  funding  sources  and  concern,  (^  .  ega  statutes^  leg.s 
lation  and  mandates.  (4)  teacher  training,  certification,  and  statt 
development,  and  (5)  program  quality  control  evaluation. 

Establishing  Xeeds  cnd'GoaJs/or  Bilingual  Education  Programs 

As  many  =^s  2  S  million  children  in  the  United  States  pn^arily  speak, 
read  ^nd  write  a  language  other  than  English.  These  children  are  edu- 
tv^ntr  H^.  ad^•  ntased  hp-ause  thev  cannot  understand  instruction  tra- 
^ti'ona i'v  ot  n  i;tnSrsh.  BUingual  education  is  designed  to  teach  these 
cSen  E^.hsh  and  to  teach  them  subject  matter  in  their  native  language 
c:n  that  thev  can  prog.-ess  through  school. 

BiUnS  education  theory  was  relatively  new  when  the  Bilingual  Ed- 
ucation ftogram  was  established  in  1968.  The  program  administered  by 
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the  Office  of  Education.  Department  of  Healtii,  Education  and  Welfare, 
HEW.  was  intended  to  be  a  research  and  demonstration  program,  yet  it 
was  managed  and  administered  as  though  it  were  an  educational  service 
prograni.  Because  inadequate  plans  were  made  to  carry  out,  evaluate,  and 
monitor  the  goals  of  the  program,  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  has 
made  little  progress  toward  identif^^ing  eh'ective  ways  of  providing  bilin- 
gual education  instruction,  training  bilingual  education  teachers,  and  de- 
veloping suitable  teaching- materials  to  help  prevent  this  problem  from 
reoccurring.  The  Comptroller  General  (U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
GAO,  1976)  has  suggested  that  Congress  establish  legislative  controls  over 
future  educational  demonstration  programs.  These  controls  would  require 
that  federal  agencies  establish  program  goals,  objectives,  and  milestones, 
and  assess  the  program  and  report  periodically  to  the  Congress  on  its 
progress.  In  response  to  the  GAO  report,  the  Office  of  Education  has  pro- 
vided responses  which  serve  as  policy: 

1.  The  Office  of  Education  and  National  Institute  of  Education  are 
formulating  a  plan  for  systematically  developing  effective  ways  of 
providing  uilingual  education. 

2.  The  Office  of  Education  is  revising  program  regulations  to  establish 
requirements  which  should  improve  project  evaluation  reports. 

3.  The  Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education  are 
undertaking  and  planning  several  actions  to  explain  the  appropri- 
ateness of  test  instruments. 

4.  The  Office  of  Education  has  reviewed  the  issue  of  limiting  the 
number  of  English-speaking  children  allowed  in  the  program.  New 
guidelines  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  Public  Law  95-561, 
Educational  Amendments  of  1978.  Title  VII  reflect  these 
considerations. 

Evans'  "Study  of  State  Programs  in  Bilingual  Education,"  (U.S.  Congress 
House  of  Representa^ves,  1977:  505-511)  indicates  that  on  the  whole,  states 
are  playing  a  limited  but  growing  role  in  bilingual  education.  The  number 
of  states  which  mandate  or  permit  bilingual  education  has  grown  to  forty. 
Ten  states  are  still  prohibited  by  law  from  giving  classroom  instruction  in 
any  but  the  English  language:-  the  needs  and  goals  at  the  state  level  tend 
to:'fl)  implement  "transitional"  bilingual  instructional  programs  (seven- 
teen states);  (2)  establish  special  qualifications  for  the  certification  of  bi- 
lingual education  teachers  (thirteen  states];  (3)  provide  local  education 
agencies  with  supplementar>'  funds  in  support  of  bilingual  education  (thir- 
teen states);  and  (4)  mandate  a  cultural  component  in  bilingual  instruction 
programs  (thirteen  states).  Unfortunately,  no  quality  control  exists  to  mea- 
sure the  effectiveness  of  the  State  Education  Agencies  in  performing  or 
attaining  these  goals. 

The  GAO  report  makes  a  clear  statement  that  the  Office  of  Bilingual 
Education  has  not  been  managed  as  an  educational  demonstration  pro- 
gram. The  effect  of  this  policy  shows  up  in  the  fact  that  local  bilingual 
education  programs  were  not  carefully  documented  ar^d  evaluated,  nor 
were  needs  assessments  conducted  and  goals  established.  Program  de- 
scriptions are  generally  vvxitten  by  a  free-lance  wxiter  or  a  teacher  hired  to 
wTite  an  article  foi  public  consumption  (Beebe.  1978;  Shender.  1975:  Hall. 
1976:  C:arpenter,  1977;  Bequer.  1978;  Drake.  1976:  Grubb.  1976).  The  need 
for  a  bilingual  education  policy  on  program  needs  assessments  and  goal 
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setting, at  the  local  kvt-l  is  outstanding.  Without  this,  appropriale  program 
evaluations  are  impossible  to  conduct.  AVr.Ut-ip 
The  Development  Associates  Incorporated  study  (19.'  / .  b.  c.  d)  ot  st.te 
programs  in  bilingual  education  is  exceptional  in  tnat  it  also  includes  a 
descriptive  evaluation  of  fifteen  case  studies  of  noteworthy  loca  programs 
or  projects  which  apoear  to  have  been  effective  in  a  particular  area  o 
bilingual  education.  The  uS^umptlOP.  in  describing  these  noteuorthy  lo>^! 
Proiects  is  that  idea,  about  prog.arar  ing.  the  materials  and  n'.ethodologies 
dov;;loped.  and  the 'evaluation  procedures  of  th-e  pro,ects  can  be  shared 
with  'her  local  programs  throughout  the  country  and  in  many  cases  rep- 
.licated  'Xiik  similar  results. 
Funding  Sources  a.nd  Participation 

Because  Title  VII  wa^  established  as  a  demonstn.tion  program,  tf-.d  Office 
of  Education  originally  intended  that  Locai  Education  A-enices  uould 
absorb  proiect  costs  after  five  years.  However,  beginning  m  sxaool  year 
1974-75  projects  could  be  funded  for  longer  than  ti'  years  where  excep- 
tional potential  tur  achieving  program  goals  were  denionstratea  but  could 
not  be  funded  indefinitely.  Federal  funds  totali.ng  $374  9  million  were 
appropriated  for  the  program  from  its  ince^ption  througn  iis^l  Y^-^^- 
tZ  states  received  83.5  percent  of  available  funding:  New  ^-i-' 
Mdssachus-^tts.  ^.4%;  Pennsylvania.  2%;  New  Jersey.  2.5%;  Florida.  3 /c, 
California.  31.7%;  Arizona.  2.9%;  Colorado.  2  3%;  New  Mexico,  'i-f^- ''"d 
Texas  18  4%  The  number  f  federally  funded  projects  nas  grown  from  /  9 
in  vn'ig  to  4?5  programs  in  rixty-nine  languages  in  1978.  About  eighty- 
fr-e  rcent  of  .e  projects  ai  e  directei  toward  Spanish-speaking  children. 
La-cua"'>-;  ■  •d'^'  (1)  American  Indian  languages  i2)  L,uropeaa  an- 
ouasV^--  c  •P  .e.  Spanish.  (3)  Pacific  Island  language,- ■v.ha- 

mo^o"  P?  ■  ••  ■■  ^  ■•  W  0  languages-Chinese,  Eskimo.  P .ssiaii. 
^^deraT;'  '  . olitically  appealing  and  designed  to  meet  t  .e  needs 
cf'larze  n'-  -  i  ■  'ited-English-proficiency  pupils.  One  Wv-.-.ers  hew 

S  ■  ,,  ..•  ,  Ae  such  a  national  program  with  such  r  large  num- 
ber of  .  cr'av,*  .-.t  ;■.  ,ented  can  be.  even  though  it  is  politically  usctul  to 
the  ooh.--  ;sn  states  recei-ing  83.5%  of  the  hu 

Fund'-  ■'■  •  ■   oation  at  the  s.ate  level  is  neither  broad  nor  ;  r- 

nus  b'  'L^uJl---  ■  ates  operating  state  bilingual  e-  ication  prog:  .  ns 
in  the    V  .  vear.  sixteen  appropriated  fi   as  specifically  tor 

bilirgu.  ■  ,'  !-.■■  ;■■  '  .-anging  from  S19  to  $431  per  studoni.  However,  only 
Colorado  Massachusetts.  Utah,  and  Puert.     co  auocated  more 

state  L.     "    a  uiev  received  from  the  federal  ^^ent.  Ah  sixteen  o 

he  state,  .lich  financially  support  bilingual  -.on  operate  direct 
ervice  pr..,..m.  in  contrast  to  demonstration  '  ''7^^^^- 

Clearly  sta.--  art  wiLing  to  expend  money  ■  -■<■.■•">  il  ••du^t-on  pro 
grams  if  someone  hustles  up  the  federal  funU::  ■■.  .Der.r?uure.  otl- 
erwise  ihex  ■  :e  not  likely  to  spend  funds  on  h-  .v-u^-  ucs-ion.  ^ 
Funding  of  bilingual  education  project;:  at  tiie  s.:..  :  '"S'--''-^  f  \';  .^^ 
varied.  Rarely  are  local  projects  supported  txcm  just  one  source  of  hinds^ 
nTddition  to  local  and  state  funds,  -  ^ev.  federal  programs  provide 
some  4ancial  support  to  bilingual  er-  .t.  P^oi-^./'^t'oufh  ESEA 
federal  funds  supporting  bilingual  edu.-..-  .re  provided  °"8h  ^SEA 
Title  I  Chirty-seven  percent)  and  Title  Vii  itifty-three  percent).  The  .inal 
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financial  be -d- i  lor  coinpensaton^  bilingual  education  programs  falls  on 
the  local  .:' \,,od  agericies.  The  Lai\  decision  does  not  accept  financing 
inability  .  •  excuse  ^or  not  offering  necessary  education  to  students  of 
limited-rCiv.]  .  n-sp^ak  .g  ability,  especially  if  there  are  significant  num- 
bers of  studer/u-i. 

Legal  Sta::.'^,  Legisiation,  and  Mondate^i 

AlthoU'-i-  bilingual  education  is  federally  and  statutorily  supported,  it 
must  ';e  .i^membered  that  education  is  not  a  protected  right  under  the 
constitu-'.-'.  What  is  protected  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  equal 
protec'.iOi'..  -n  the  Lau  v.  Nichols  decision,  it  is  equal  education  which  is^ 
being  affir.^.*:jd,  not  bilingual  education,  and  it  is  equal  education  for  sig- 
nific^n'  nunibers  of  student  -e  there  are  designated  exit  requirements, 
bu:  loncr Tigna^ed  entr\^  rjov-.r^ .ments.  That  is,  if  a  child  enters  school 
Vi^i:  -uu^:  p  iJiowledge  of  Er.giish  and  is  not  taught  the  language,  then  the 
child  c  .r  rs  at  a  disad^M^.tage  and  never  obtains  the  exit  requirements. 

rh'--  mei.io  from  J.  S".;  .'jy  Pottinger,  Director,  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  to 
SL  -\(,J'  disti  CIS  with  w  'wc  than  five  percent  national  origin-minority  group 
children  pr  jicribe?      '•-  .dures  for  conforming  to  the  Lau  decision: 

1.  '"'"^.e  su'  '    •  disL  /.l  must  take  affirmative  steps  to  rectifv  the  lan- 

-^v^e  \  --^\r^  ^'-j  of  limited-Kngiish-speaking  ability'  pupils  in  order 
To  :-  jen  ii.-  U  '  ..'^-ictional  program  to  these  students. 

2.  Districts  ;.  >  iir---  assign  limited-English-speaking  ability  pupils  to 
classes  it'  ^•■.o  ^nentally  retarded  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which 
essenN:'lI;v  measures  English  language  skills. 

Any  au.fL.V  grouping  or  tracking  system  used  for  these  students 
mu^;;  :'iot  operate  as  an  educational  dead-end  or  permanent  track. 
- .  ;TC.nv:v'  r'istricts  must  notify  parents  of  their  activities  and  programs 
:Oi       :.jd-Engli?h-speaking  ability  pupils. 

:ity^  states  [Irizarry,  I9:'8}  have  adapted  legislation  pursuant  to  bilin- 
education:  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
n-  ;.o.  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
/ersey.  New  Mexico.  New  Vork,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Utah,  and 
Wisconsin.  Other  statas  have  simple  mandates  which  are  generally  not 
public  policy  since  Lhev  have  no  legislative  backing  or  financial  funding. 
The  state  laws  are  sirr  .ar  in  that  they  all  propose  to  develop  English 
language  skills  and  to  provide  an  equal  educational  opportunity  to  the 
populations  the^y  are  intended  to  serve.  They  differ  in  goals  for  native 
language,  population  ser\^ed.  types  of  program,  length  of  time  in  program, 
and  assessment  requirements.  In  all  cases,  local  programs  will  be  affected 
by  the<5provisions  of  the  state. 

As  public  policy  unfolds  in  the  legal  and  legislative  domains  of  bilingual 
education,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  federal  government  is  adamant,  about 
providing  quality,  equal  education  for  disadvantaged,  limited-English-pro- 
xiency  students,  so  adamant  that  they  have  contributed  and  have  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  effort,  and 
are  enforcing  thr  Ixin  remedies,  even  though  the  Supreme  Court  statement 
of  "'substantial  numbers"  is  ambiguous.  The  federal  regulations  expand 
the  description  of  eligible  clients  to  limited-English-proficiency  (including 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing]  students.  This  definition  will 
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open  program  eligibility  to  a  larger  group  of  students;  f 
disadvanteged  speakers  of  regional  and  socioeconomic  dialects  of  English 
tSl  education  agencies  have  the  legal  and  financial  obligation  to  comply 
with  federal  statutes  and  regulations.  The  federal  offices  are  counting  ot^ 
the  local  bilingual  education  programs  to  supply  demonstration  bilingual 
education  programs,  models,  materials,  documentation  and  evaluations. 
The  states  are  caught  in  the  middle,  attempting  to  satisfy  all  ot  their  con- 
Stu  ncTes  and  on  the  whole  remaining  quite  silent  about  their  att,u.des 
and  public  policv  toward  the  right  of  non-English-speaking  children  to 
receive  compensatory  language  instruction  in  English. 

Teacher  Training.  Certification,  and  Sfaf  Development 

Objective  evidence  is  lacking  on  whether  students  perform  better  be- 
cause they  have  been  taught  by  a  bilingual  education  teacher  who  b> 
definition  would  have  fluency  in  the  students'  native  language.  Neverthe- 
le&  educators  including  U.S.  Office  of  Education  officials  agree  that  ad- 
ditional bilingual  education  teachers  are  needed.  .Mthough  tliere  is  a  general 
surplus  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  progress  in  training  bilin- 
s-ual  education  teachers  has  been  hampered  by  the  capacity  of  colleg^ 
and  universities  to  "retool"  in  order  to  provide  the  nec^sary  training,  and 
previous  federallv  funded  teacher  training  programs  which  have  not  been 
successful  in  meeting  the  need  for  bilingual  education  teachers 

In  March  1974  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimated  that  about  1.8  to 
->  5  million  children  needed  bilingual  education  and.  using  classrooni 
;t^den  -teacher  ratio  of  30  to  i.  estimated  that  the  number  of  bilingual 
education  teachers  needed  would  range  from  60,000  to  83.000^In  the  GAO 
report  to  Congress  (19/6).  of  the  projects  they  reviewed  only  about  twjntv- 
seven  percent  of  the  teachers  were  bilingua  and  the  ma,ority  nad  not 
recewed  college  training  to  teach  in  bilingual  classrooms.  Most  local  bi- 
lingual education  project  directors  believed  that  the  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers  adversely  affected  the  quality  of  instruction  in  their  projects 

Initial  bilingual  education  guidelines  specified  that  project  teachers  have 
certain  qua  iffcat^ons  and  competencies  including:  (1)  bilingual  capability, 
ri  Sng  and  teaching  experience,  using  the  language  of  the  target  pop- 
u liSn  as'a  medium  of  fnst^iction.  (3)  training  and  ^TtTr^et  tudtrt's 
English  as  a  second  language,  and  (4)  an  awareness  of  the  target  student  s 
culture  Waggonner  (1977)  has  described  states  certification  requirements 
o  tochers  ofbilingual  edUtion  programs.  Arizona.  California.  De  aw^re^ 

■  111  nois  Massachusetts.  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  tiave  separate  certificaaon 
fo  b  lingual  education  teachers.  Indiana.  Michigan  New'  ersey  Rhode 
S land  have  endorsement  of  the  regular  certificate,  making  a  tota  o  ebven 
states  which  have  certification  requirements  as  pub  he  policy  ^.lingua 
education  teachers.  All  require  proficiency  m  the  language  of  the  target 

■  Doiuiatpl-  Arizona.  Illinois,  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey,  and  Texas  re- 
Su&e  Xgual  methodology.  California.  Delaware.  Michigan.  New  Jersey-, 
pnd  Texas  require  English  as  a  second  language  methodology,  and  Ari- 
zol  SS  Delaware.  Massachusetts.  Michigan.  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas  requ^e  field  experience.  The  National  Association  of  State  Directors 
If  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  has  issued  ten  Bilingual-B.cultural 
Teacher  Education  Standards.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  produced 
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competencies  for  university  programs  in  bilingual  education  (Acosta  and 
Blanco,  1978). 

Federal  support  for  the  education  of  bilingual  education  teachers  and 
trainers  of  teachers  is  provided  under  Title  VH  and  has  increased  the  teach- 
ing capabilities  of  individuals  at  local  education  agency  projects:  national 
need  for  bilingual  education  teachers  is  still  great.  As  long  as  thirty-nine 
states  do  not  require  bilingual  education  certification  or  endorsement,  in- 
stitutes of  higher  education  in  those  states  will  not  recognize  the  need  to 
spend  money  on  such  a  program  unless  they  are  federally  funded. 

Program  Quoiity  Controi  and  Program  Evaluation 

Local  bilingual  education  project  evaluations,  because  they  are  not  des- 
ignated to  provide  comprehensive  objective  evidence  of  student  progress 
reports,  have  been  of  little  use  to  local  and  federal  decision  makers.  How- 
ever, local  project  evaluation  reports  are  the  (Dnly  source  of  information 
regarding  students'  academic  progress  and  serve  as  a  basis  of  identifying 
projects  worthy  of  replication.  Because  of  the  latitude  which 'the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  given  local  programs  in  the  prej^aration  of  evaluation 
reports,  these  reports  have  been  inadequate  for  measuring  the  design  and 
quality  of  a  program,  particularly  for  measuring  program  effects  on  student 
achievement.  Evaluative  reports  are  generally  weak  in:  (1)  statistical  data 
in  tests  presented  in  different  fonjiats,  making  comparisons  between  proj- 
ects difficult:  (2)  attempt  to  measure  goals. which  were  not  stated  in  mea- 
surable terms,  such  as.  rectifying  unequal  education  opportunities,  improve 
reading  ability,  develop  self-confidence;  and  (3J  contain  minimal  amounts 
of  documentation  in  the  nature,  strength,  and  weaknesses  of  classroom 
activities.  All  too  often,  local  program  goals  do  not  address  federal  bilin- 
gual education  program  goals:  to  make  the  student  proficient  in  English, 
and  to  teach  them  subject  matter  in  their  native  language  until  they  can 
make  good  progress  in  English,  In  some  local  programs,  the  stated  goals 
do  not  even  relate  to  academic  progress:  enhance  students'  self-image, 
stimulate  students'  awareness  of  two  cultures.  The  GAO  report  (1976]  in- 
dicates that:  directors  of  projects  recommend  students  be  tested  in  aca- 
demic subjects,  suggest  which  instruments  ought  to  be  used,  and  specify 
a  format  for  presenting  the  test  scores. 

In  1974.  the  National  Institute  Jjf  Education  contracted  the  American 
Institutes  for  Research  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  Paio  Alto,  (1977]  to  con- 
duct an  evaluation  of  the  national  impact  of  ESEA  Tide  VII  Spanish/En- 
glish bilingual  programs.  The  data  was  collected  during  the  1975-76  school 
year,  and  the  interim  report  was  dated  1977.  This  AIR  summary'  of  impact 
of  Title  VII  projects  on  student  achievement  and  attitude  toward  school 
indicates: 

1.  Both  Title  VII  and  non-Title  VII  student  achievement  in  English 
language  arts  was  at  approximately  the  twentieth  percentile  at  pre- 
test and  posttest. 

2.  Non-TitleVlI  Hispanic  students  had  a  higher  mean  score  in  English 
language  arts  but  this  was  not  reported  as  a  significant  difference. 

2,  Title  VII  Hispanic  students  generally  performed  better  than  non- 
Title  VII  Hispanic  students  in  mathematics  computation. 

4.  Title  MI  Hispanic  students  made  gains  in  Spanish  reading  from 
pretest  to  posttest. 
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5.  Participation  in  a  Title  VII  project  did  not  affect  attitudes  toward 
school-related  activities. 

because  of  the  sharp  criticism  of  the  student  achievement  data  collection 
(Troike  1977),  it  would  be  irresponsible  to  draw  policy  statements  h-om 
this  student  achievement  data  other  than  large  amounts  of  federal  tunds 
should  not  be  allocated  to  inexperienced  evaluators  in  any  tield,  particu- 
larlv  one  as  specialized  as  bilingual  education. 

However  the  AIR  report  does  have  some  interesting  ancUlary  tmchngs 
which  .should  not  be  ignored  and  are  being  used  for  public  policy  makmg: 

1  \pproximatelv  sevent\'-five  ^-rcent  of  students  in  Title  VII  Span- 
ish English  bilingual  education  .  rograms  were  of  Hispanic  origin; 
however,  less  than  thirty-three  percent  had  limiied-English-speak- 
ing  abilitv  as  judged  by  the  teachers.  ,     ^     ,       •      i  ^ 

2  \lrnost  all  of  the  teachers  and  most  of  the  aides  had  been  involved 
in  inser\'ice  or  district  workshops  In  bilingual  education. 

3.  Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  and  aides  had  two  or  more  years  expe- 
rience in  bilingual  education.  ,  ,  i    u  *u 

4.  Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  and  aides  indicated  that  they  spoke  both 
English  and  Spanish.  .      _i  *.   .  -i 

5   Ei4.ty-five  percent  of  the  project  directors  indicated  that  pupils 
'  remain  in  the  bilingual  education  program,  even  atter  they  obtain 

Huency  in  English.  c^^o- 
6.  The  per  pupil  cost  for  Title  VII  students  ranged  from  S112/  to 

$21:^0  with  an  average  of  $1398. 

The  public  oolicv  resulting  from  the  AIR  report  will  be:  (1)  closer  atten- 
tion to  program  quality  control  in  the  form  of  student  achievement  data 
(2)  federal  funding  going  to  more  projects,  thus  reducing  the  per  pupil 
cost  for  students  in  Title  programs.  Many  districts  will  have  to  finance 
their  own  program  from  regular  local  and  state  funding.  (3)  less  federal 
hinding  going  to  inservice  training,  with  more  attention  going  specitica.ly 
to  training,  certification  and  endorsement  of  teachers  to  tul  the  neec  .n 
non-Title  VII  bilingual  education  programs.  ,  , 

On-  example  of  a  thorough,  useful  and  inexpensive  bilingual  education 
program  evaluation  of  a  non-Title  \TI  program  has  been  discussed  by  Go- 
lub  (1978]  This  studv  sets  up  an  evaluation  design  and  test-time  guideline 
Data  collection  orocedures  are  described  for  seven  tasKs:  (1)  measure  of 
aural-oral  language  ability.  Spanish  and  English;  (2)  measures  of  reading 
achievement.  Spanish  and  English;  (3)  measures  of  achievement  in  subjec 
matter,  science,  social  studies,  and  math:  [4)  measure  of  knowledge  of 
Puerto  Rican  culture;  [5)  measures  of  attitudes  toward  self,  family,  school, 
and  communitv  (6)  measures  of  classroom  environment  ^nd  classroom 
teachina-  and  (7)  measures  of  attitudes  of  parents,  teachers,  and  admin- 
istrators" Pretest  and  posttest  data,  comparison  between  pupils  in  bilingual 
education  and  non-bilingual  education  classrooms,  and  achievemen  cri- 
terion  levels  were  used.  Since  the  Lau  v.  Nichols  decision  makes  it  illega 
not  to  provide  compensatorv  English  language  instruction  to  substantial 
numbers  of  LEP  students,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  comparison 

"'other  questions  can  be  asked  with  the  pupil  performance  data:  (1]  What 
percentage  of  students  are  transferred  to  monolingual  English  classes  per 
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year  from  the  bilingual  education  program?  [2)  E-low  well  do  bilingual 
pupils  who  are  transferred  to  the  monolingual  English  program^  function 
compared  to  their  monolingual  English  classmates?  (3)  How  does  their 
percentile  rank  on  reading  test'  change?  (4)  How  does  the  subject  matter 
achievement  of  pupils  in  bilingual  education  classes  compare  with  tiiose 
in  monolingual  English  classes?  (5)  How  dues  altitude  toward  self,  family, 
school,  and  community  of  bilingual  education  pupils  change  over  the 
grades  and  compare  with,  monolingual  English  pupils?  Answers  to  these 
questions  will  take  time'to  develop -specifically  for  biUngual  education 
programs.  , 

In  summar\\  although  bilingual  education  as  a  federally  funded  concent 
was  implemented  without  much  research  support,  the  whole  concept  ot 
bilingual  education  is  not  alien  to  the  national  or  international  scene.  Tne 
need  was  there  and  the  method  seemed  obvious.  Since  1968.  research, 
both  descriptive  and  evaluative,  has  taken  place,  slowly  at  first,  more  rap- 
idly at  present  and  not  all  of  it  on  target.  Public  policy  has  evolved  from 
two  sources:  (1)  public  opinion,  as  in  the  case  of  lagging  state  legislation 
and  teacher  certification  bilingual  education  policy,  and  in  the  "case  ot 
institutes  of  higher  education  where  change  and  retraining  of  faculty  seems 
k>  be  an  almost  impossible  or  extremely  time-consuming  task.  (2)  descrip- 
tive and  evaluative  research  which  tends  to  produce  reactionary  behavior 
on  the  part  of  federal,  state,  and  local  officials. 

Some"  areas  of  bilingual  education  which  need  descriptive  and  evalua- 
tive research  are:  (1)  attitudes,  self  concept,  cultural  awareness  and  com- 
munity impact..  (2)  needs  assessment,  proposal  writing  and  review.  (3) 
materials  development,  adaptation,  and  dissemination,  and  (4)  program 
management  and  organizational  communication. 

In  order  to  form  public  poliiiy  from  descriptive  and  evaluative  research, 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  set  up  a  systematic  research  system  directed 
precisely  at  answering  reasonable,  measureable.  and  precise  policy  type 
questions.  Bilingual  educators  still  do  not  have  a  classroom  or  program 
instructional  model  of  bilingual  education  curriculum  and  materials.  Bib- 
liographies are  available  but  a  developmental  program  of  study  with  scope 
and  sequence  within  the  curriculum  for  bilingual  education  is  not.  Indi- 
vidualized, diagnostic-prescriptive  and  management  systems  need  devel- 
opment and  research.  .  .. 

If  these  tasks  are  to  be  accomplished,  a  research  and  developm.ent  Center 
of  Bilingual  Research  will  have  to  take  on  these  responsibilities.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  is  charged  with  the  establishment  of  such  a 
Center,  which  should  be  in  place  by  1980.  The  Center  for  Bilingual  Re- 
search is  designed  to  conduct  research  on  language  acquisition,  language 
functioning,  and  bilingual  education.  This  Center  should  work  actively  in 
answering  the  public  policy  i)rpe  questions  addressed  in  this  paper. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  STUDENT  LANGUAGE 
GROWTH  AND  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  IN  BILINGUAL 
CROSSCULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Angela  B.  Garcia  arid  Enselmina  Marin 

In  the  state  of  California,  the  passage  of  AB  1329.  the  Chacon-Mascone 
or  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1976.  mandated  that  teachers  in  bilingual 
ciasvsrooms  must  hold  one  of  three  certificates:  a  Certificate  of  Competency 
in  Bilingual  Crosscultural  Education,  a  Credential  in  Bilingual  Crosscul- 
tural  Education  (for  graduating  education  students)  or  a  Bilingual-Cross- 
cultural  Specialist  Credential  (for  teachers  possessing  a  valid  teaching 
credential).  The  credential  or  certificate  is  awarded  following  recommen- 
dation from  an  assessor  agency  or  institution  of  higher  education^ qualified 
to  affirm  that  the  candidate  is  competent  to  teach  in  a  bilingual  classroom, 
has  demonstrated  mastery  of  English  and  another  language  (such  as  Span- 
ish) as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  s^Jdents  from  the  minor' 
language  group  (e.g..  Hispanic  or  Chicano  history  and  culture). 

Presumably  this  greater  familiarity  with  bilingual  methodology,  lan- 
guage and  cultiire  will  enable  teachers  to  implement  speciticaily  bihnguai 
teaching  strategies  which  in  turn  will  enable  their  smdenls  lo  achieve 
greater  academic  gains  wbile  acquiring  English  proficiency  sooner  than 
those  students  in  .monolingual  English  classrooms. 

This  legislation  thus  rests  on  the  assumption  that  teachers  who  are  spe- 
cialiV  prepared  Unguistically  and  culturally  will  better  understand  the 
entering  level  of  cognitive  and  affective  skills  of  limited-  or  non-English- 
speaking  (LES  or  NES)  children  and  will  structure  the  classroom  to  build 
on  the  students'  strengths  and  deal  with  the  difficulties  characteristic  of 
their  cultural  and  ling':istic  group. 

Thus  one  can  hypothesize  that  LES/MES  students  whose  teachers  hold 
this  bilingual  credential  will  (1)  receive  instruction  which  includes  their 
home  language  and  cultures  to  a  greater  extent  than  students  with  non- 
credentialed  teachers,  and  (2)  this  instruction  will  enabje  them  to  improve 
their  English  and  Spanish  language  skills  or  demonstrate  significantly 
superior  language  gains  over  comparable  students  with  the  noncreden- 
tialed  teachers. 

Comparatively  little  reser    h  has  been  done , in  the  area  of  bilingual 

>  ..   »  1        ^1   ;^   .-  -,,,^U 

young  to  have  permitted  examination  of  its  fmpact  at  the  classroom  level 
iprior  to  1979.  One  can  even  argue  that  examining  the  relationship  of  a 
teacher's  credentialstatus  and  her/his  classroom  instructional  strategies  or 
student  performance  is  still  premature.  However,  preliminary  research 
into  the  relationships  among  these  three  variables  is  highly  desirable  given 
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the  dramat^  ■  wn.ioniic  and  professional  impact  which  the  legislation  has 
had  on  school  districts  and  teachers.  HveiUually  the  main  concern  u;.th 
most  educational  program  h.gislation  is  that  of  students  .academic  .m- 
provement;  the  crucial  area  with  bilingual  education  laws  is  student  lan- 
"ua"e  skill  development. 

FVure  1  present-;  a  graphic  conceptuaL/ation  ot  the  relationships  anu,ng 
these  three  major  variables.  While  all  Ihree  relationships  represented  b> 
lines  .\.  B  ar^.d  C  are  critical,  available  data  ..■nables  us  to  address  that 
represented  by  line  A. 


Fig-ire  1 

The  Relatioi.ships  Among  Student  .-\chi  vement.  Bilingual  Strategies. 
Inip'emenration  and  Teacher  Biiingual  tlertitication 


]t.  ion 

Teat:her 

!mpli;meatation 
of  Bilingual 
Kducation 


Student 
.■\chievement 


The  purpose  of  the  analyses  reported  herein  was  to  d^.termine  whether 
students  in  classrooms  wi"th  bilingually  certified  teachers  gained  sigi^ifi- 
..antlv  more  in  language  ..Kalis  than  students  whose  teachers  a  jed  this 
bilingual  crosscultural  credential.  Subsequent  reports  will  a  so  address  the 
neces°sarv  concomxnitant  questions  of  vvhether  |-=^^hers  vv.th  this  creden- 
Mal  demonstrated  higher  levels  ot  implementation  of  bilingual  teach  ng 
strategies  and  whether  students  in  classrooms  with  ^'gh  implementat  on 
of  bilingual  strategies  gained  significantly  more  m  English  '^nd  Spamsh 
skills  than  did  those  students  in  classrooms  with  low  implementation  of 
bilingual  education  techniques. 

Method 

Samn/e-The  teachers  Included  in  this  study  comprised  all  of  the  Title 
VJI  teachers  in  ei;:ht  school  districts  in  the  San  lo.e.  Califorii.a^area.Jhe 
dita  on  classroom  gains  are  based  on  all  tne  sruuems  eiuu..c..  ...  ^.^.^ 
class  ooms  for  the  entire  vear  and  for  whom  both  fall,  1977,  and  spring, 
STZvr.h  and  Spanish  test  results  exist.  Table  1  pre  ^nts  the  number 
of  kind  "rgarten  .o  -vth  grade  classrooms  included  as  1  as  the  numbers 
of  smdents  with  p'.-  and  post-test  scores  per  grade  level. 

While  it  mav  appear  that  eighty-seven  classrooms  were  sampled,  a.tota 
of  si  •   -e  c^ht  'teachers  participated  in  this  study.  Twenty  teachers  taught 
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■■•\BLE  1 


fCINUERGARTE. 

^.OL'GHSIXrriGFLADh; 

NUMBER  OF  STUDElN  . 

ND  CLASSROOMS  VESTED 

Cer'.ificaifd  Tcu 

Grade 

Students  Cia 

Students  Cias^irocinis 

Kindergarten. 

36 

3 

i87  lU 

Fin : 

84 

Secf  ■ 

102 

7 

17'.*  !j 

Third 

82 

5 

10 

Fourth 

3:5 

? 

10 

Fifth 

70 

«i 

S"  5 

Sixth 

143 

5   3 

Total 

29 

D'-J 

multi-graded 
ten  without  [[ 


— ir::i  of  the 


teacnofs  a  itn 


bill 


Instiumeniatiijn 

The  tests  administ'^rec'  in  Ocrober.  1977.  and  May.  1978.  were  the  I^ng- 
lish  and  the  Spanish  veisions  of  the  Langucgte  Assessment  Bo.ttery 
(Houghton  Miftlin.  "'977].  Each  version  contained  two  ieveis— Level  I  for 
Tcdss  k'n-dsr^arten  ■il'^ough  second  Hpd  I>'^.'e'     f'»'  oraHes  thrpR  thrninjn 

1-ir.rt     H<fDr>Jr>n     roaWmo   pnH   UTltinO  skllls 
oi.-v.   ^^..v-f  o'    o   •  ^ 

and  is  on  the  Ust  of  instrurnc -'ts  approved  by  the  State  of  C:ahfornia  3ih  )- 
gual  Education  Office  for  ^^ssessing  iangua.c^e  proficit^ncy. 

Level  I  batteries  are  ind'.vidual  tests  c-nd  wecj  administered  by  external 
■  <^rs  trained  exte.vsi\  jly  by  us.  Level  II  batteneis  contain  thr^^e  group  tests 
^  -^v-h  ^hp  teachers  administered  to  their  own  students  in  groups.  Teachers 
oiso  ;t">;:ved  training  on  test  adniinistraUon  froui  us  A  fourth  test.  ;  ' 
indi'v-lduallv  admi-.istered  speaking  measure,  was  adm.i  ister^;d  bv  th^-  ..x- 
•ternai  lesi  .ts. 

Results 

Given  that  the  research  question  focnses  on  a  a  icher  ch^r'/;t eristic.  th> 
classroom  is  tiie  appi'or.riate  unit  of  analysis.  Analysejs  of  the  raw  score's 
on  the  tr  :.al  batter\-  yielded  mei^r.  class  scores  fall  and  spring.  Th<j  fall 
score  wa-.  ,^\:'::ti acted  'frcm  the  spi  !ig  dass  mean  and  th:;  iubse^uent  nurr> 
ber  served  aS  the  .'ifferevic.t.'  score  for  each  ^lassroom  :  grade  level.  .^Ificins 
were  then  computed  be.  ed  on  all  the  dirrerenci'  -f.  *■  ■    )r  fhe  certificated 

1   1        !  ,1  1     l.t   ...U:  ^^r-  -^^.^  T-r^A  fl-»i» 

It^cH^ilCib   pci   giavat:  ir.vi,i   atio   i.t.l^^  n^o      «^'".^   lil^Ju.»^t  •  -  -"  •■^■^  ■«-'^   

difference  m;;ans  of  the  classroom  rai;ght  by  non-^ji  fiCc^'.' -.  -xhe-s. 

Tables  2  and  3  prese^nt  the  data  on  these  t  test  -omparir.wP..s  f:)r  Knglish 
and  Spanish  gains.  No  difference?  r-ached  significance  on  tne  Ei-gii.sh 
LAB  gains.  The  Spanish  g-iins  anah  -'^-s  indicated  that  third  grr.ders  taught 
bv  certificated  teachers  gainc<;  sip;  :';r:antly  more  than  their  pe.  taught 
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by  non(;i.Tti!iaitL'(i  third  ^ra-ie  teachers.  All  oth.^r  differences  failed  to  reach 

bignificanc?.  i      ■  4 

Since  third  grade  students  u-it^  certificated  teachers  signiticaiitly  gamea 
more  .a  Spanish  than  peers  with  noncertificated  teachers,  we  explored  the 
uvo  a-ldiUonai  characteristics  on  which  we  had  iiiiorrnation  for  the  third 
grade  teachers.  Supervisors  or  resoui'ce  personnel  who  worked  daily  with 
these  teachers  vvere  asked  to  r.ite  their  Spanish  proficiency  according  \n 
a  five  point 'scale.  A  rating  of  five  indicated  native  tluency  in  Spanish 
ivhi^-  a  rating  of  one  iadicated  scn^erely  limited  Spanish  proficiency.  The 
resulting  mean  Spani.sh  language  proficiency  for  third  grade  teachers  with 
bilingual  certification  was  five,  an  indicatv-r  of  the  highest  level  Oi  com- 
mand of  ^he  Spanish  lanr  iia^e.  the  fiuency  of  a  native  speaker.  :n  contrast. 


TABLE  2 

MEW  CLr^SSROOM  GAINS  ON  THE  ESGUSH  LAN^L^AGh 
ASSt^SME\T  BATTERY'  WITH  CERTIFIC1-\TED^  AND  NOX- 
CERTiFICATED*  TKACHERS 


Crude 

n 

Certificatt^a 
X 

SD 

n 

on-CertifiCoN  ci 
X 

SO 

K:  'dergarien 

14) 

2.4 

2.6 

First 

(5) 

4.^ 

(H) 

7.8 

2.9 

Second 

[7] 

6.9 

4 

[9; 

n.l 

6.b 

Third 

(5; 

:.:.4 

9 

(10) 

17.3 

4 

Ko'i.rth 

13.4 

5. . 

llO] 

16.  ' 

8.^ 

Fiftii 

(3i 

9.8 

6.8 

16) 

18.d 

14.5 

S'xth 

(2) 

6.7 

2 

(3* 

13.2 

\'ABLE3 

\{^'^  N    lASSRCOM  GAINS  ON  THE  SPASlSii  LASGUAGK 
ASSESSME.NT  'VATTERY  WITH  CERTIFICATE,  r  AND  NOV- 
riERTlFICATED*  TEAC.  lERS 


Grade 

Certificai 

X  - 

ed 

SD 

Non-Certi/icat 
n  X 

ed 

:  P 

Rin  er'arteii 

(4) 

5.1 

(111 

4.1 

2.7 

First 

(8| 

8.1 

5 .  n 

(^^) 

6.:. 

1.9 

Seco.  d 

(B) 

5.7 

(10)  . 

5.1 

4.6 

Third 

(B) 

26.:^ 

8.4 

.  (10) 

7.6 

13.5       2.9  .02 

f.n 

^''  ii 

7  R 

flOl 

9.3 

^  a  « 

Firth 

9,8 

12.0 

(5) 

9.L 

15.7 

Sixth 

9.5 

2.9 

5.2 

6.6 

•These  (err:  -  r.'^ 
("Certificated" 

;fer  t    ihn^.e  who  have  obtained  the  bilingual  ceriificate  credential 
land  those  who  lack  ^ha»  'special  certificate  ("Non  Certificated"). 
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the  mean  rating  of  thf  .Spariish  language  proficiency  o(  the  non-cer'  fixated 
teachers  was  3.5.  a  rating  indit:ating  moderate  ability  in  Spanish.  While 
this  group  of  teachers  included  three  fluent  Spanish  speakers,  the  remain- 
der were  either  non-Spanish  speaking  (with  a  rating  of  one)  or  ver\'  limited 
in  Spanish  proficiency  (two). 

Bv  grouping  the  classroom  by.batter\'  level,  we  can  increase  the  n  si/.es 
and  reduce  the  differences  between  the  variances  of  the  certificated  and 
noncertificated  groups  (See  Table  4).  The  results  of  the  t  tests  on  these 
group  means  are  similar  in  the  case  of  the  English  language  gains,  i.e..  no 
differences  in  gains  between  the  two  groups  reached  significance.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  the  Spanish  tests,  the  differences  between  Level  I  certifi- 
catc^d  and  noncertificated  groups  attained  significance  (p<.05)  with  the 
certificated  group  demonstrating  greater  gains  in  their  Spanish  language 
skills  than  their  counterparts  in  the  noncertificated  classrooms. 

Figure  2  provides  a  graph  of  the  fall  and  spring  mean  Spanish  LAB 
scores  by  third  to  sLxth  graders  with  certificated  and  non-certificated  teach- 
ers. The  only  difference  in  gains  which  reached  statistical  significance 
with  these  analyses  was  the  difference  between  the  third  graders  where 
the  students  with  certificated  teachers  gained  significantly  more  on  Eng- 
lish skills  than  those  with  teachers  lacking  a  bilingual  certificate. 

The  students  in  these  analysea^represented  the  entire  range  of  language 
ability.  Fiuent-English-speaking  students  were  included  along  with  lim- 
ited- and  non-English-speaking  pupils.  Since  the  original  state  legislation 
evolved  from  the  concern  for  LES  and  NES  students,  we  can  speculate 
that  significant  differences  might  manifest  themselves  only  with  these 
students.  To  test  this  possibility  we  divided  students  in  ever>'  classroom 
into  the  three  language  ability  groups — FES,  LES  and  NES. 

Fluent-English  speakers  were  those  students  who  in  the  fall  scored  above 
the  third  stanine  on  the  English  norms  published  in  the  LAB  Technical 
Manual  (Board  of  Education.  1976).  Non-English  speakers  scored  at  or 
below  a  chance  score  of  twenty  raw  score  points  for  Level  H  and  zero  to 
three  items  correct  on  Level  L  Limited-English-speaking  students  scored 


TABLE  4 

MEAN  LANC;L'.-\GE  GAINS  BY  UPPER  AND  LOWER  ELEMENTARY  " 
CLASSES  WITH  CERTIFICATED  AND  NONCERTIFICATED  TEACMFRS 

1977—1978 


CertificQted 

Soncertificai 

Graders         (n)  .\ 

SD 

(n) 

\ 

SD 

t  P 

K\*(;MSH  lAH  CAINS 

K-2               (IB)  7.2 

3.8 

(2^)) 

3.3 

rvui 

1 R  a 

in  1 

SP.ANfSM  lAH  CAINS 

K-2             120)  7.K 

4.9 

(31) 

5.2 

;i.8 

2  .Of) 

3-B               (IB)  \3.7 

11.2 

CM)] 

8.4 

15.1 
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below  the  k:  .  .h  stanin-  [or  thtr  twenty-two  percentilt?  rank  nr  lower)  but 
above  chance  score. 

Figure  2 

Fall  to  Spring  Means  on  thf  Spanish  /.(ni-tic-f  Assrssvwrl  Bodm  lor 
I  ppei  Elementary  Grades 

J" 


-rr,      spK!\(;      K^^^    shkinc;     vai.i.     si-kinc;     km.:.  spkinc. 

'  THIK[)  (".KAHK  i-Ol-KTli  CKAin-  I'lnii  tiK.XDK  SIXTi:  CKADh 

S  Certificated 

Z  Non-C!ertificated 

Table  5  presents  the  number  of  LES/NFS  students  and  classrnoms  ner 
:-ade  with  certificated  and  non-certificateu  .eachers.  Although  the  num- 
bers of  students  per  grade  level  were  very  small,  we  conducted  two  sets 
of  exploratory  analvses  on  the  data  for  these  subgroups.  For  one  set  o 
analyses  we  grouped  both  LES  and  \ES  students  together  oy  battery  level 
and  conducted  t  tests  to  determine  the  significance  of  differences  m  mean 
Enolish  gains  between  the  LES/NES  students  with  certificated  and  non- 
cerUficated  teachers.  None  of  the  differences  attained  significance  al- 
though both  K-?  and  3-6  students  with  certificated  teachers  tended  to  gain 
n.3re°in  Engi:  ,ii  profiriency  than  their  counterparts  with  non-certificated 
teachers 

\  second  set  of  anal-  -  s  were  conducted  examining  separately  the  gains 
of  LES  and  NE,'  students.  Table  6  presents  the  results  of  those  analyses  on 
the  mean  Eng!.~^-.  L.\B  gains  by  the  four  groups  (LES  certificated  and  non- 
certificated;  NLS  certificated  and  non-certificated)  per  grade  level.  Only 
one  difference  reached  significa-  =9  at  the  p<.05  level.  third  graders 
with  certificate.:  teachers  gained  significantly  more  on  English  language 
irri  orarie  NES  .students  with  non-certificated  teachers. 

Discussion 

The  assumptir>n  that  students  of  limited-  and  non-t^nglish  speaking  abil- 
ity will  benefit  more  from  instruction  by  a  specially  trained  and  certificated 
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TABLE  5 


NUMBER  OF  LES;NES  STL^DENTS  AND  CLASSROOMS  PER  GR.\DE 
WITH  CERTII'lCATED  AND  NON-CERTIFICATED  TE.ACHERS 




Certiticiiied 

Non-Certi/icated  ■ 

Oraae 

Students 

Classrooms 

Students 

(Udssrooms 

IGNDERGARTEN 

9 

LES 

4 

141 

NES 

5 

4 

•B 

7 

FIRST  GR-\DE 

•LES 

70 

5 

148 

6 

3 

5 

secon:^  gr-\de 

LES 

72 

7 

103 

9 

NES 

9 

4 

7 

3 

TOT.-\L  LE\'£L  I 

186 

27 

420 

44 

THIRD  CR-\DE 

10 

LES 

32 

5 

81 

NES 

27 

5 

11 

6 

FOURTH  GR.\DE 

10 

LES 

20 

3 

82 

NES 

3 

1 

18 

3 

FIFTH  GR-\DE 

6 

LES 

41 

3 

26 

NES 

7 

2 

13 

2 

SLXTH  GRADE 

LES 

25 

2 

30 

3 

NES 

1 

1 

'  4 

2 

TOTAL  LE\'EL  It 

156- 

oo 

265 

LES  -  LiiTiited-Engiish-spealdng  students 
NES  =  N^  --English-speaking  students 


teacher  received  tentative  support  from  this  prelimina-ry  study.  The  only 
significant  difference  obtained  on  English  language  gains  favored  children 
with  certificated  teachers. 

The  differences  in  gains  on  Spanish  language  skills  more  strongly  fa- 
vored students  with  certificated  teachers.  .Analyses  including  all  language 
ability  students  in  the  two  types  of  classrooms  yielded  a  statistically  sig- 
nificant difference  with  third  graders  uiio  had  certificated  teachers  show- 
ing greater  ga.  -.s  in  Spanish  skills  than  tnose  students  with  non-certificated 

teachLTs.  *    «  j       i_      j  ^ 

On  analvses  by  battery  levels,  both  age  groups  (K-2  and  3-6th  grades) 
showed  higher  Spanish  language  gains  when  taught  by  certificated  teach- 
erc  th?n  nnn-rprtificatpd  ones,  with  the  K-2  difference  reaching  statistical 
significance. 

VVhik  these  preliminarv  findings  suggest  important  differences  Vv-hich 
mav  exist  between  teachers  who  h  ive  obtained  or  lack  a  bilingual  cross- 
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TABLE  6 

MEAN  ENGLISH  L.\NGL'AGE  GALNS  BY  LIMITED"  AND  NON- 
ENGUSH-SPEAKING  STLTDENTS  WITH  CERTIFICATED  ANT)  NON- 

certif:.  :ated  te,\chers 


Cerli^coted  \on-Certiricated 
Grade  (n)       X        SD        :n]        X        SD        t  p 

KINDERGARTEN 


LES 

(4) 

5.3 

4.8 

(9) 

4.B 

1.2 

NES 

(4) 

14.8 

6.3 

(7) 

15.1 

6.8 

FIRST  GRADE 

LES 

(5) 

9.4 

1.3 

(12] 

8.1 

8.6 

NES 

(3) 

18.1 

1.9 

(4) 

21.1 

16.4 

SECOND  GR.^DE 

LES 

[7) 

11. : 

.9 

(9) 

6.7 

3.7 

NES 

(4) 

22.2 

12.8 

13) 

24.0 

3.5 

THIRD  GR.\DE 

LES 

(5) 

22.0 

6.3 

(10) 

18.7 

9.2 

NES 

(5) 

37.7 

10.5 

26.1 

6.4 

FOURTH  GRADE 

LES 

(3) 

10.4 

7.0 

(10) 

16.1 

7.9 

NES 

(1) 

58.7 

(8) 

46.3 

17.3 

FIFTH  GRADE 

LES 

(3) 

8.5 

14.7 

(6) 

20.3 

8.5 

NES 

(2) 

21.7 

25.0 

(2) 

59.0 

15.5 

SIXTH  GRADE 

LES 

(2) 

10.0 

.8 

(3J 

17,2 

a.o 

N^S 

(1] 

22.0 

(2) 

67.2 

15.9 

(n)  refers  to  the  number  of  classrooms  per  grade.  Numbers  van,-  per  grade  level  by 
tear.her  t>-pe  due  to  the  absence  of  LES  or  NES  students  in  a  feu-  classrooms. 
LES  =  Limited-English-speaking  students 
NES  =  .\on-Engiish-speaking  students 


cultura'  certificate,  these  c  .plorator>-  analyses  tell  us  nothing  about  the 
t>'pe  and  Quality  of  education  which  Lhe  sampled  stuaents  received.  Several^ 
alternative  explanations  for  the  differences  or.  more  pr^icisely.  the  lack  Ox 
differences  between  these  two  groups  of  children  can  be  advanced.  One 
likelv  explanation  could  be  ^at  the  teaching  strategies  of  these  two  par- 
ticular croups  of  teachers  were  essentially  the  same  for  English  instruction. 

While  possession  of  a  bilingual  crosscultural  credential  requires  dem- 
onstration of  extensive  knowledge  of  the  primary  language,  the  home  cul- 
ture, and  bilinguJ.  educatio..  methodology,  the  lack  of  such  a  credential 
does  not  signify  a  concommittent  lack  of  knowledge  of  these  three  areas. 
All  the  non-certificated  teachers  in  this  study  taught  in  a  Title  VII  bilingual 
proeram.  All  had  the  services  of  a  bilingual  resource  teacher.  Even  more 
"    ^   ,     ,   ....  1...   ^QT^an^ch-Fnoli<;h  snRakersl  and 

nventv-six  had  a  Hispanic  background  and  thus  presumably  possessed 
knowledge  of  the  home  culture  of  the  LES/N^S  studerils.  Onl,  eignteen 


3S0 


c:t  the  fifty-eight  nun-Certificatiicl  teachers  knew  little  or  no  Spanish  and 
belonged  to  a  cultural  group  different  from  that  of  their  Hispanic  students. 

The  importance  of  teacher  proficienc.y  in  Spanish  in  contributing  to  the 
language  development  of  the  Title  VII  students  is  supported  by  the  finding 
::idt  the  third  grade  students  with  certifiaited  teachers  gained  significantly 
more  in  Spanish  than  their  counterparts  with  noncertificated  teachers. 
These  certificated  teachers  had  demonstrated  native  proficiency  in  Span- 
ish. Thus,  fluency  in  Spanish  enables  a  teacher  to  help  limited-Knglish- 
proficiency  students  learn  Spanish  better  than  a  teacher  who  knows  l:"'e 
or  no  Spanish,  This  in  turn  may  help  the  student  learn  r'nglish  language 
skills  better,  a  trend  evident  from  the  finding  that  these  same  students 
showed  greater  grains  in  English  also  (although  not  statistically  significant). 

Systematv^  classroom  obser\'ations  ...f  essential  bilingual  education  com- 
ponents with  thes  students  and  teachers  could  reveal  not  only  whether 
the  teachers  differ  in  their  language  usage,  ai^nd  instructional"  methodology, 
but.  more  importantly,  what  relationships  emerge  between  bilingual  teach- 
ing practices  and  student  achievement  (Line  C  in  I-igure  1)  and  creden- 
tialing  and  implementation  of  bilingual  education  methodology  (Line  B 
in  Figure  I  f.  Our  subsequent  reports  will  present  the  results  of  our  current 
research  in  this  area. 
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Edijr:ation.  CABE  President  ;  .-:port  to  California  Assembly  Education 
Comn^''''ee.  San  ^lateo.  California-  \'nvpmhpr  tj.  i97H. 
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Ccn:;ress  appropriated  funds  for  bilingual  education  beginning  in  1958 
(81  Stat.  316).  and  the  judicial  mandate  for  bilingual  education  c^me  about 
in  Lau  v.  Nicho/s  (1974).  But  federally  funded  bilingual  education  was  m 
fact  born  in  1960-61.  fourteen  years  before  it  was  legally  mandated,  as  part 
of  a  program  to  receive  Cuban  political  refugees  in  Dade  County,  Florida- 
This  paper  describes  the  elements  of  that  prototype  bilingual  education 
program. 

THE  REASON  FOR  TH^  PROGRAi\I 

Bilingual  education  was  only  part  of  a  comprehensive  program  to  re- 
ceive the  Cuban  refugees.  Americans  are  familar  with  comprehensive  ref- 
u^^ee  reception  programs  because  of  the  coordinated  efforts  made  to  receive 
r^ent  Indochinese  refugees.  However,  when  the  Cuban  political  immi- 
grants began  arriving  in  1950.  the  United  States  had  bad  only  limited 
experience  in  providing  for  refugee  needs-  The  comprehensive  program 

was  as  much  an  innovation  as  its  bilinguaH-ducation  component  -was  

The  United  States  had  been  seen  as  a  haven  for  the  political  dissidents 
nf  F.urooe  in  the  1700s  and  1800s.  but  the  restrictive  immigration  legis- 
lation of  the  earlv  1900s  affected  political  and  economic  immigrants  alixe. 
The  national  quotas  established  in  the  1924  Immigration  Act  (43  btat.  153) 
were  not  waived  to  receive  refugees  from  Hider.  not  even  children  (Smith. 
1966)  The  polic>'  toward  refugees  began  to  change  after  World  War  II.  ^ 
The  first  World  War  U  refuc  :es  v/ere  admitted  by  executive  decree  c: 
"president  Harry  S.  Truman  in  1945.  He  led  a  political  fight  to  pass  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  1009).  which  admitted  refugees 
bv  -mortgaging-  national  quotas  (Eckerson.  1956:  13).  the  next  twelve 
ye^rs  there  were  six  additional  laws  to  admit  political  ..nmigrants.^  Laier 
acts  overlooked  the  quotas:  th.e  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  (67  Stat.  400) 
even  provided  visas  for  Asian  refugees.  Asian  immigrants  had  been  all  but 
excluded  from  the  United  States  since  1924.= 

•This  research  was  fivnded  by  Grant  No.  21-17-78-03  of  the  Employmert  and  Train- 
ing Administration.  iJ.S.  Department  of  Ubor.  to  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  Because  grantees  conducting  research  and  development  projects  under  Oov- 
emment  sponsorship  are  encouraged  to  express  their  own  judgment  freely,  this 
paper  does  not  neca«c>arily  represent  the  official  opinion  or  positic  i  or  the  Depart- 
rr^^nt  nf  uhnr  Thp  aathors  are  soielv  responsible  for  the  contents  of  thiS  paper.  ^ 
Copyright  ©  1979  by  Silvia  Pedxaza-Bailey  and  Teresa  A.  bullivan.  All  ngnis  reserv  ea. 
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None  of  these  s^-U;*'js  provided  a  comprehensive  pre, ram  tor  the  neeas 
of  tlie  refugees,  aut  through  a  process  of  accretion,  most  of  the  elements 
for  a  comprehensive  program  were  there  by  the  time  the  Cubans  arrived. 
The  Displaced  Persons  Act  was  implemented  by  state  level  Commissions 
for  Displaced  Persons,  laying  the  groundwork  for  federal-state  cooperaiiun. 
The  provision  of  temporary  s-n.' ices  was  foreshadowed  by  the  housing  the 
federal  government  provided  to  Hungarian  refugees  at  Camp  Kilmer.  New 
Jersey-  A  whole  range  of  services  was  demonstrated  by  the  Netharlands 
gpvernmenL.  which  paid  for  the  resetti  .nent  of  Dutch-Indonesian  refugees 
in  the  U.S..  The  assistance  provided  included  financial  aid.  health  and 
accident  iosurance.  job  retraining.  English  classes,  and  orientation  to  I'.S. 
history  and  culture  (Smith.  1966]. 

The  Cuban  refugee  migration  dwarfed  the  others  in  size,  and  the  pro- 
gram to  receive  them  dwarfed  the  others  in  scope  and  imagi.iation.  The 
first  effort  was  the  creation,  by  President  Eisenhower  in  December.  1960. 
of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center  in  Miami.  Florida.  It  received  an 
allocation  of  $1  million  to  provide  initial  relief  (food,  clothing,  health 
c:are],  to  help  the  refugees  fmd  jobs,  and  to  initiate  a  resettlement  program, 
for  employable  refugees  that  would  distribute  them  to  othx.:  areas.  In  ad- 
dUion.  in  Febiuary.  1951,  President  Kenn'-.dy  directed  that  a  Cuban  Ref- 
ugrje  i^ogr.im  (S4.  milhon  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1960)  be  established 
under  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  The  program  was 
a  :ooper?.tive  one  involving  the  Public^  Health  Service,  the  Employment 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  Florida  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  Dade  Countv^  Health  Department,  the  Dade  County 
Public  Schools,  the  university  of  X^iami  and  voluntary  agencies,  both  in 
the  Miami  area  and  nationally. 

In  the  beginning  funds  were  allocated  to  the  programi  from  presidential 
discTetionarv'  funds.  Permanent  authority  for  the  program  was  provided 
by  the  Migration  .^nd  Refugee  Assistance  Act  (76  Stat.  121]  effective  June 
2a.  ^^^?.  (F:nhi;^.s  and  O.sal.  1974).  which  provided  for:  (1)  transportation 
Costs  from  Cuba;  (2)  financial  ji^^s' stance  to  needy  refugees:  (.'^i  financial 
assistance  to  state  and  local  public  agencies  which  provided  ser\'ices  for 
refugees;  (4]  Costs  of  resettlement  outside  of  Miami:  (r>)  employment  and 
professional  training  courses  for  refugees.  From  the  b  ginning  of  the  Cu- 
ban Refuge*?  Program  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  19/3.  about  $867  million 
was  spent  on  the  program.  Table  1  presents  program  expenditures  per 
year.  Table  2  shows  that,  for  only  the  yea-  -.  1969  to  1972.  90.000  persons 
received  financial  or  medical  assistance  under  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  program,  set  out  in  outline  in  the 
Migration  and- Refugee  Assistance  Act,  was  realized  in  its  implementation 
intimately  the  Program  would  do  all  of  the  following: 

1.  help  voluncary  agencies  to  provide  daily  necessities,  to  resettle, 
and  to  find  jobs 

2.  gain  private  and  government  agency  cooperation  to  provide  j(  b 
opportunities 

'J.  provide  funds  for  resettlement.  in.,.uding  transportation  and  ad- 
justment cn.st.s  in  the  new  community  - 


TABLE  1 


ASSISTANCE  TO  CUBAN  REFXl^ES  BY  THE  CUBAN  REFi^GEL  PROGRAM,  191,1  TliROUGfl  m 

llnmiliions  of  dollars) 


\l()vt!ilii:iri 

Education  of  Fiscal 

Reiiigecs  Year 
Total 


Amount 

Per- 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Anuvant 

rer- 
ct?nt 

Amount 

!  er- 

cent 

Amount 

1  er- 

cent 

Amount 

1961 

0.2 

4,9 

2,3 

56,1 

0.5 

12.2 

1.0 

24.4 

4,1 

1962 

0.6 

1,6 

28,5 

74,0 

3.8 

9,8 

5.5 

14.2 

:;h.5 

1963 

1.0 

1.8 

41,9 

75,0 

3,7 

9.5 

16,9 

56,0 

1964 

1.0 

33,2 

?') 

■) 

4.7 

9.7 

21,0 

4(i.J 

1965 

0.S 

2,9 

20,7 

63,6 

1.3 

4.0 

9.6 

29,5 

•  32,5 

19% 

2.0 

5,6 

m 

52,8  , 

4,5 

12,6 

10.4 

29,0 

0,9 

1,0 

36,2 

196/ 

2.0 

4.3 

23,5  . 

49.5 

5.8 

14.3 

31,3 

0.5 

13 

46,': 

1968 

2.0 

3,6 

30,5 

54,7  . 

4,9 

8,8 

17,8 

31,9 

U,6 

1,0 

55,8 

1969 

!.!) 

2: 

44,5 

63  0 

•  4,8 

fi,7 

18,3 

26,9 

0,6 

^  11,9 

70.6 

i9;() 

2..1 

2,5 

59,3 

67,8 

4,7 

3,4 

20,5 

23,4 

0,7 

0,8 

87,4 

19:1 

2.6 

2,3 

81,5 

4.9 

21,6 

19,'' 

0.9 

0,8 

112.1 

19/2 

2.4 

n 

113,0 

82.7 

')  a 

to  k  ^ 

2,1 

17,8 

13,0 

0,5 

0,4 

136.7 

1973  (esi; 

2,0 

1,4 

125,3 

86.5 

1,3 

09 

16,0 

110 

0.3 

0,2 

145.0 

1974  (est.) 

1,6 

1,8 

73,3 

81.1 

1,0 

1.1 

14,0 

15.6 

90.0 

SOURCE;  U.S.  Budgets,  in  Prohias  and  Casal,  1974,  Table  45, 
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TABLE  2 

NUN^BER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIMNG  FINANCIAL  AND  OR  MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE  UNDER  THE  CUBAN  REFUGEE  PROGR^AM 


,   ,  ^  Number  of  Persons  Florida  as 

'^^  °^    Proportion 

"^ear  Florida  Other  States  Total  ofTotal 


1969 

27.738 

25.002 

52.740 

52. B 

1970 

32.500 

33.600 

B6.100 

49.2 

1971 

32.400 

45.300 

77.700 

41.7 

1972 

35.600 

55.100 

90.700 

39.2 

SOURCE;  .\ppendix  to  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Years  1971-1974.  In  Prohias  and  Casal. 
l974.Table40. 


4.  furnish  financial  assistance  for  basic  maintenance  in  \iiami  and 
communities  of  resettlement,  administered  through  federal,  state 
and  local  channels,  based  on  standards  used  in  communities 
involved 

5.  provide  essential  health  services 

6.  furnish  federal  assistance  for  local  public  school  operating  costs 
related  to  the  Cuban  impact 

7.  initiate  measures  to  augment  training  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties, including  physicians,  teachers,  and  those  with  other  profes- 
sional backgrounds 

8.  "  provide  financial  aid  for  unaccompanied  children 

9.  undertake  surplus  food  distribution  administered  by  the  Dade 
County-  (Miami)  Welfare  Department  (Prohias  and  Casal.  1974 J 

The  sixth  function,  the  assistance  to  the  local  -public  schools,  formed  the 
basis  for  Nliami's  bilingual  education  experiment, 

IMPACT  OF  THE  CUBAN  REFUGEE  PROGRAM  ON  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

loe  Hall,  superintendent  of  the  Dublic  schools  of  Dade  County,  began 
most  of  his  annual  reports  on  The  Cuban  Refugee  by  recalling  the  problems 
the  school  system  faced:  ^' 

It  was  early  in  1960  that  the  public  schools  of  Dade  County  began 
to  experience  a  problem  which  was  uniqup  not  only  to  the  local  school 
system  but  probably  in  the  entire  histor>-  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  first  time  that  thousands  of  persons,  forced  to  flee 
from  their  native  homeland  because  of  political  upheaval,  had  sought 
refuee  in  the  United  States  and  brought  with  Jthem  their  children  to 
enroll  in  the  local  school  system.  Although _a  few  settled  in  other  areas 
of  Florida  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
joritv  stopped  at  the  closest  port  of  entry.  Miami  and  Dade  County, 
and  "brought  their  children  to  the  public  schools.  Thus,  because  of  an 
accident  of  geography  the  citizens  of  Florida  and  of  Dade  County 
accepted  responsibility  for  these  refugees  for  the  entire  nation. 

Because  the  influx  of  these  Cuban  refugees  in  such  large  numbers 
was  unexpected  and  because  most  of  the  children  and  the  adults 
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spoke  no  Enelish.  they  created  special  problems  for  the  community 
and  for  the  school  system. 

The  countv'  was  incapable  of  educating  the  Cuban  refugee  children  with- 
out substantial  federal  aid. 

Beginning  with  the  school  vear  1960-61.  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program 
allocated  funds  to  the  Dade  County  public  school  system  through  annual 
•■agreements"  signed  by  the  Dade  County  School  Board  and  the  U.S.  Otnce 
of  Education.  (For  the  detailed  annual  agreements,  see  Dade  County.  Mor- 
ida  Board  of  Public  Instruction.  Department  of  Administrative  Re.search 
The  Cuban  Refugee  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Dade  Count>-.  Florida,  annual 
reports.  1960-61  through  1972-73.)  j  , 

The  first  contract  between  the  federal  government  and  Dade  County  was 
negotiated  during  the  1960-61  school  year.  The  federal  government  agreea 
to  pay  half  of  the  cost  of  educating  all  Cuban  refugee  students  The  cost 
08-  Cuban  pupil  was  estimated  to  be  twenty  percent  higher,  due  to  the 
language  barrier,  than  that  of  the  regular  student.  Thus  federal  payment 
per  refugee  student  was  set  at  sLxtv-  percent  of  the  estimated  Dade  County 
operating  cost  per  student.  The  sbcty  percent  rate  was  in  effect  until  the 
1965-66  school  year  in  which  the  federal  government,  based  on  the  tact 
that  Cuban  refugees  had  become  tax  paying  members  of  the  community, 
tried  to  reimburse  Dade  County  for  only  those  children  of  families  receiv- 
ing public  assistance.  Dade  County  objected  and  a  compromise  agreement 
was  worked  out  in  which  federal  participation  was  set  at  sixty  percent  ot 
the  cost  of  refugee  students  from  families  receiving  public  assistance,  but 
onlv  forty-five  percent  for  all  other  refugee  pupils.  ^ 

On  October  3"  1965.  President  Johnson  announced  the  "open  door  pol- 
irv  in  response  to  Fidel  Castro's  offer  to  let  the  Cubans-emigrate,  and  a 
second  major  wave  of  Cuban  immigration  began.  This  nevv  stage,  regulated 
by  the  "Memorandum  of  Understanding"  between  the  b.S^  and  Cuban 
governments,  brought  a  new  influx  of  Cuban  students  to  Dnde  County 
public  schools.  In  addition,  some  of  the  refugees  who  had  been  resettled 
throughout  the  country  earlier  began  to  filter  back  into  Dade  County  As 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  system  expressed  it.  "There  is  no  end  in 
sieht"  On  October  11.  1965.  eight  days  after  the  Open  Door  Policy  was 
announced.  Uie  Dade  County  School  Board  stopped  the  admission  of  Cu- 
ban refugee  children.  "The  county  was  financially  pressed  with  no  pro- 
vision for  classrooms  or  teachers  without  assurance  of  federal  assistance 
(Dade  Countv.  Florida.  Board  of  Public  Instruction.  Report  No.  12).  Once 
again  the  federal  government  stepped  in  to  aid  the  Cuban  refugees.  A  new 
working  agreement  was  reached  between  the  government  ana  the  public 
school  system  for  those  students  entering  the  U.S.  after  October  3.  1965 
fsee  Table  3)  which  included  100%  reimbursement  for  those  entering  after 
that  date.  The  increasing  number  of  Cuban  re^igee  children  in  the  schools 
by  vear  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1.  The  second  wave  of  Cuban  immigration 
presented  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  ni-.aber  of  refugee  children  in  the 

schools.  r  l_  1    •  »u 

With  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  new  Cuban  pupils  in  the 
second  major  wave  of  immigration,  additional  educational  services  were 
necessarv  for  '.neir  education.  The  Dade  County-  School  Board  agreed  to 
provide  the  following  services  and  personnel  required  for  their  education: 
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TABLE  3 

FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  DADE  COUNTY,  FLORIDA,  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  THROUGH  THE  CUBAN  REFUGEE  PROGRAM 

Proportion  of  Dade  County  Operating  Cost  per  Student  Paid  on 
School  Year      Behalf  of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Students  U'ho  Arrived:  


Before  C>  tober  3,  1965  After  October  3,  1965 


1960-61  thru 

60%  for  all  students 

1964-65 

1965-66  thru 

60%  for  students  in  families 

100%  for  all  students 

1967-68 

receiving  assistance  and  45% 
for  all  other  students 

1968^69 

30%  for  all  students 

60%  for  all  students,  up  to  5 

years  in  the  school  system 

1970-71— 

None 

Sameas  during  1969-70 
school  term 

SOURCE:  General  Accounting  Office,  1971.  In  Phohias  and  Casal,  1974,  Table  54. 


one  Cuban  teacher  aide  for  each  60  new  children;  one  visiting  teacher- 
counselor  for  each  500  new  children;  one  psychological  caseworker  fcr 
each  1.000  new  children;  four  clerks  for  record-keeping  of  the  new  ch:'.- 
dren:  one  superv^isor  of  bilingual  education;  one  Class  14  secretary;  and 
special  teaching  materials  for  the  new  children.  The  federal  governrfint 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  salaries  of  these  necessary  personnel  and  For  the 
materials  to  perform  the  specialized  edycational  services.  After  the  1969-7(^ 
school  year,  payments  were  discontinued  for  "old"  refugee  pupils  as  weh 
as  for  a  growing  number  of  "new"  students  who  had  been  enrolled  in 
schools  in  the  United  States  for  five  consecutive  years.  As  pupils  became 
ineligible.-  their  census  records  were  merged  with  the  general  file.  Thus 
total  membership  data  for  Cuban  refugees  are  not  available  after  June,  1970 
(Dade  County.  Florida.  Board  of  Public  Instruction.  Report  No.  12).  The 
total  number  of  Cuban  refugee  pupils  in  the  schools  from  1961  to  1970 
can  be  seen  in  Table  4. 

The  federal  government  also  assisted  the  education  of  Cuban  adults 
beginning  in  1962-63  when  was  agreed  by  the  Dade  County  School 
Board: 

that  paym-^nt  was  to  be  made  for  Cuban  refugees  attending  the  Dade 
County  Junior  College  at  the  rate  of  ninety-six  cents  per^ss  hour  of 
instruction,  computed  on  the  basis  that  each  class  hour  of  junior  col- 
lege instruction  was  equivalent  to  two  classroom  type  hours  in  the 
aciult  education  program  as  previously  specified.  Hours  of  instruction 
for  refugees  in  the  Junior  College  program  were  to  be  included  in  the 
hours  of  classroom  type  instruction  provided  under  the  adult  and 
vocational  education  program. 

Cuban  refugee  adults  taking  adult  and  vocational  courses  were  furnished 
with  the  needed  textbooks,  workbooks,  manuals,  library  services,  instruc- 
tional materials,  shop  materials,  and  equipment  usage.  Class  and  shop  fees 
were  not  charged  for  Cuban  refugee  adult  and  vocational  students. 
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Figure  1: 

Cuban  Refugee  Pupiis  in  Grades  M2, 1960-61  through  1968-69,  Dade  Counly  Public  Schools,  Miami,  Florida. 
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TABLE  4 

NUMBER  OF  CUBAN*  REFUGEE  PUPILS  IN  THE  DAD'd  COUNTY 
PUBUC  SCHOOLS.  1961-1970.  AND  THEIR  PROPORTION  OF  THE 
TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Date  of 
School 
Census 

Total  Pupils 
in  School 
System 

Cuban  Refugee 
Pupils 

C'uban  Pupils  as 
Proportion  of 
Total 

1/26/61 

166.823  ' 

4,327 

2.59 

1/24/62 

178.975 

11735 

6.56 

1,25/63 

189.338 

17.865 

9.44 

1.24;64 

194,093 

16.641 

8.57 

l/22;65 

197,976 

15.566 

7.86 

i;20/66 

203.481 

16.209 

7.97 

1  26/67 

211,051 

19.719 

9.34 

1/25/68 

219,997 

23.504 

10.68 

1/23/69 

233.508 

27.011 

11.57 

l/27;70 

243.006 

31.230 

12.85 

SOL'RCE:  .adapted  from  Dade  Count>'.  Florida  Board  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Cuban 
Refugee.  Report  No.  12. 


The  federal  contribution  to  the  Dade  County  public  school  system  was 
sizable.-"^  From  1960  to  1972.  over  S117  million  dollars  was  paid  by  the 
federal  government  to  the  Dade  County  school  system  under  the  Cuban 
Refugee  Program.  These  payments  represented  about  seventy- five  percent 
of  all  the  money  Dade  County,  spent  on  education,  and  about  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  total  Cuban  Refugee  Program  expenditures  from  1960  to 
1972.  Table  5. provides  a  breakdouTi  of  the  federal  contribution  by  the  type 
of'educational  program,  plus  the  total  number  of  children  in  grades  one 
10  twelve  and  the  number  of  adults  in  the  vocational  and  adult  programs. 

PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  federal  funds  to  the  Dade  County  public  schools  provided  three 
kinds  of  bilingual  education:  preparatory  programs,  the  program  for  grades 
one  to  twelve  and  adult  education. 

Preparatory  Programs 

For  many  years  the  public  schools  of  Dade  County  had  operated  an 
extensive  summer  recreational  and  academic  program  involving  thoi^- 
sands  of  students.  By  agreement  udth  HEW  in  the  summer  of  1961,  the 
school  system  began  to  provide  an  entirely  new  program  of  conversational 
English  designed  for  and  available  only  to  the  Cuban  refugee  children. 
The  programs  were  established  in  those  school  centers  where  a  high  per- 
centage of  Cuban  refugee  children  lived.  English  classes  and  recreational 
programs  were  held  five  days  each  week  for  the  total  school  day.  The 
program  was  supervised  and  coordinated  by  a  bilingual  principal  who 
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TABLE  5 

^^LI)£R.\L  PARTiaPATlON  (IN  DOLLARS)  FOR  CUBAN  REFUGFIE 
^U^^LS  IN  DADE  COUN-n*.  FLORIDA.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
BY  TYPE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGR.\M.  1960-61 
THROUGH  1972-73 


Federal  Participation  (In  Dollars) 


School  Year 

Gi-ades 

Vocational 

Summer 

Total  " 

1-12 

and  Adult 

Programs 

Hbcpenditures 

Program 

Programs 

1960-51 

S  623.500 

S  50.000 

S  26.078 

S  699.578 

1961-62 

3,076.284 

882.740 

30.187 

3.989.211 

1962-63 

5.953.586 

1.651.457 

80.317 

7.685.360 

1963-64 

5.763.669 

1.140.315 

44.858 

6.948,842 

1964-65 

5.261.318 

1.154.386 

81.987 

6.497.691 

1965-65 

5.832.646 

1.039.727 

102.390 

6.974.763 

1965-67 

9.427.135 

990.785 

100.374 

10.518.295 

1967-68 

13.000.81^ 

891.995 

158.718 

14.051.532 

1968-69 

13.519.220 

904.623 

160.000 

14.583,843 

1969-70 

15.588.598 

876.667 

159.997 

>  16.625.262 

1970-71 

13.512.238 

935.204 

159.914 

14.607.356 

1971-72 

12.814.069 

919,177 

•  99.471 

13.832.717 

1972-73 

12.638.552 

833.195 

13.471.747 

TOTAL 

S117.011.634 

S12.270.272 

«1. 204 .291 

S130.486.197 

SOURCE:  Dade  County.  Florida.  Board  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Cuhan  Refugee. 
Report  No.  12. 


served  during  the  regular  school  years  as  principal  of  an  elementar>'  school 
in  which  large  numbers  of  refugee  children  were  enrolled.  The  program 
provided  orientation,  which  made  for  an  easier  transition  m  September, 
and  it  helped  to  build  English  vocabulary*. 

Beginning  in  1964-65.  the  school  system  also  agreed  to  provide  a  three 
hour  a  day  pre-school  program  for  five-year-old  Cuban  refugee  children. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  superintendent  of  the  school  system 
stressed  problem  remains,  however,  at  the  first  grade  level  where  many 
pupils  enter  who  know  little  or  no  English."  So.  for  them  a  special  lan- 
guage and  reading  program  was  designed  using  matenals  of  the  Miami 
Linguistic  Readers  Series,  which  were  developed  there  under  a  Fora  Foun- 
dation grant. 

Program  of  Instruction  for  Grades  One  to  Twelve 

Miami  had  long  offered  conversational  Spanish,  even  at  the  elementary 
level  But  beginning  in  1960-61  the  instructional  program  for  children  m 
grades  one  to  twelve  was  reorganized  so  that  it  became  a  prototype  tor 
current  efforts  in  bilingual  education. 
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In  schools  which  had  a  large  number  of  Cuban  pupils,  a  Spanish-speak- 
ing secretary  was  provided  and  in  several  schools  an  orientation  teacher 
was  provided  through  the  Special  Education  Department  of  the  school 
system.  The  orientation  teachers  worked  with  the  pupils  in  small  groups 
to  help  them  adjust  to  the  program  and  customs  of  their  new  school  and 
to  teach  them  English.  In  some  schools  the  orientation  classes  were  or- 
ganized at  the  elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced  levels.  Many  schools 
made  use  of  the  "buddy"  system  by  which  the  non«English-speaking  pu- 
pils were  paired  with  bilingual  pupils.  Parents  of  the  refugee  pupils  were 
involved  through  the  P.T.A..  Mother's  Clubs,  and  in  other  ways,  and  bul- 
letins and  programs  for  parents  were  developed  in  both  English  and  Span- 
ish. One  P.TA.  employed  a  bilingual  teacher  to  instruct  parents  in  English. 

Two  bilingual  visiting  teachers  were  employed  to  serve  schools  having 
the  greatest  number  of  refugee  children.  The  instructional  program  was 
reorganized  to  provide  for  a  team  consisting  of  one  American  teacher  and 
two  bilingual  Cuban  refugee  teacher  aides. 

Because  the  norms  of  the  tests  used  in  the  regular  standardized  testing 
program  did  not  provide  a  valid  basis  for  making  judgments  concerning 
the  abilities  or  achievements  of  the  Spanish  pupils,  all  of  them  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  standardized  testing  program.  Until  the  time  when  they 
could  read  and  comprehend  material  in  the  substantive  fields,  the  teachers 
did  not  grade  the  students  in  these  areas.  When  they  were  proficient 
enough  to  be  transferred  to  the  regular  program,  they  were  placed  in  the 
regular  program  and  taught  like  the  "independent"  students.  This 
reorganization 

facilitated  improvement  of  the  instructional  program  for  the  thou- 
sands of  C-uban  refugee  pupils.  It  also  alleviated  many  of  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  raised  by  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  county 
who  had  objected  to  tlie  placement  of  the  Cuban  refugee  pupils  in  the 
regular  schools  and  objections  voiced  by  some  teachers  wno  had  com- 
plained about  the  downgrading  of  the  quality  of  instruction  (Dade 
County,  Florida,  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  Report  No.  1). 

Substantial  revisions  were  made  in  the  elementary  curriculum,  although 
not  in  the  junior  high  and  high  school  curricula.  Starting  in  September 
1963,  as  a  result  of  a  three-year  Ford  Foundation  grant,  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  approved  participation  in  a  Project  in  Bilingual  Educati'-'^  of 
Cuban  Refugee  Pupils.  This  project  provided  for  the  revision  of  instruc- 
vional  materials  originally  developed  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  development 
of  beginning  reading  materials  to  be  developed  for  bilingual  children.  "It 
was  anticipated  that  the  materials  to  be  developed  would  have  wider  ap- 
plication than  to  the  Dade  County  situation"  (Dade  County,  Florida.  Board 
of  Public  Instruction.  Report  No.  2). 

This  same  Ford  Foundation  grant  partially  supported  the  bilingual  school 
which  began  functioning  in  September  1963  at  Coral  Way  Elementary. 
Each  year  the  program  was  expanded  one  grade  so  that  by  1966  both  Eng- 
lish- and  Spanish-speaking  children  were  offered  an  instructional  program 
in  both  languages  in  all  grades,  where  half  the  day  was  spent  in  studying 
the  regular  curriculum  in  the  native  language  (English  or  Spanish),  and 
the  other  half  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  studying  in  the  second  language. 
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Significartt  efforts  were  made  to  institute  bilingual  education  not  only 
at  the  level  of  instruction,  but  also  organizationally.  The  staffing  of  the 
program  employed  a  unique  team  teaching  situation: 

A  team  of  three  is  assigned  to  teach  60  pupils— one  certified  American 
teacher  and  two  Cuban  aides  recruited  from  among  the  retugee  teach- 
ers Hving  in  Miami.  The  certified  teacher  develops  the  instructional 
program,  but  the  aide  participates  in,  the  planning  and  execution  ot 
the  program.  These  former  Cuban  teachers  ser\'e  as  an  invaluatDle  li- 
aison between  the  Spanish-speaking  community  and  the  scnool. 
Training  of  the  staff  members  tor  this  job  is  also  an  important  teature 
of  the  program  (Dade  County.  Florida.  Board  of  Public  Instruction.  - 
Report  No.  6). 

-  Training  workshops  existed  both  for  the  American  teachers  and  the  Cu- 
"  ban  aides— for  the  former  an  English-SL  inser\'ice  workshop,  and  for  the 
latter  a  Spanish-S  inservic'e  workshop.  Through  their  participation  ir.  these 
wor'  5hops.  over  150  teachers  and  aides  were  able  to  develop  a  functional 
understanding  of  the  instructional  needs  of  non-English-speaking  pupils 
at  primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary-  levels.  "As  a  result  of  the  work- 
shops the  schools  whicii  received  a  large  number  of  refugee  pupils  had 
trained  staff  members  able  to  develop  and  carry  out  a  sound  instructional 
program"  (Dade  County,  Florida.  Board  of  Public  Instruction.  Report  No.  6). 

It  can  be  seen  that^the  Miami  program  combined  aspects  of  both  tne 
-transition"  and  "maintenance"  models  of  bilingual  education. 

Faced  with  the  deluge  of  Cuban  refugees,  our  school  system  chose 
to  meet  this  problem  head-on.  as  a  legitimate  challenge  to  the  protes^ 
sional  competence  and  in';;enuity  of  its  educational  forces.  Ihis  chal- 
lenge was  met  on  at, least  thi'ee  levels— organizational,  instructional 
and  materials  development.  Decisions  made  in  eacn  of  these  areas 
were -predicated  on  the  conviction  that  the  principa.  educational  oD-. 
jective  in  programs  for  non-English  speaking  students  must  be  to 
teach  them  English  as. effectively  and  efficiently  as  possible. 

all  non-English  speaking  pupils  in  grades  1-12  are  classitied 
into  one  of  three  categories:  non-independent,  intermediate,  jr  inde- 
pendent which  refer  onlv  to  abilitv  to  speak  and  understanu  hnghsh. 
In  no  wav  do  these  refer  to  intelligence  or  academic  achievement. 

In  both  elementar\-  and  secondary  schools  the  non-mdependents 
have  approximately  3  hours  of  English  as  a  second  language  each  day. 
The  rest  of  the  dav  thev  participate  in  areas  of  the  reguiar  curriculum 
where  lack  of  proficiencv  in  English  is  not  a  serious  hanaic^p. 

Spanish-S  is  a  course  offered  only  to  native  speakers  of  Spanish  - 
in  grades  4-12.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  develop  the  Spanlsh-spea^.  -.g 
child's  literacv  in  his  native  language.  »  vr 

(Dade  County.  Florida.  Board  of  Public  Instruction.  Report  No.  6). 

Adult  Education 

In  addition  to  programs  for  children,  three  kinds  of  adult  programs  were 
offered:  conversational  English,  vocational  training,  and  English-Ianguage 
"retooling"  courses  for  Cuban  professionals. 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  i961.  an  accelerated  conversational  English  pro- 
gram for  adults  was  instituted,  a-ain  backed  by  feder-.l  funds.  A  unit  of 
training  consisted  nf  five  hours  a  dav  for  a  ten-week  period.  On  the  average 
there  was  one  tea-her  for  every  ten  students,  and  a  higher  than  normal 
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ratio  of  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel.  Approximately  200  per- 
sons received  training  every  ten  weeks. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation,  tiie  school  year  1960-61.  about  9,000  adult 
students  were  em-oUed.  By  1962-63  the  number  attending  had  climbed  to 
about  20,000.  In  1963-64  and  1964-65.  it  reached  30.000  each  year.  In 
1966-67  it  stabilized  at  about '20:,000  a  year,  whore  it  continued  until 
1972-73. 

The  classes  were  of  two  types,  intensive  and  part-time.  The  intensix'e 
classes  met  for  two-and-a-half  hours  a  day.  five  days  a  week,  for  twelve 
week  periods.  The  part-time  classes  met  two  nights  a  week,  three  hour.*; 
each  night,  for  sixteen  weeks.  The  classes  were  taught  by  two  ieachers, 
one  an  American  and  the  other  a  Cuban  teacher  aide.  They  both  taught 
two  sessions  a  day.  of  fifty  students  each.  Classes  were  offered  in  seven 
centers  throughout  the  county.  In  the  intensive  classes  English  was  offered 
at  both  the  beginning  and  int'rmediate  levels.  At  both  levels  the  emphasis  ^ 
was  on  aural  perception  ana  oral  reproduction.  When  as  many  as  thirty 
students  indicated  a  desire  to  take  English,  a  now  class  was  begun  to 
accommodate  them.  Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1963,  an  inservice  work- 
shop was  also  added  as  orientation  for  the  teachers.  In  this  workshop  the. 
tep.chers  received  instruction  in  the  theor>'  of  language  teaching,  and  had 
actual  classroom  practice  with  groups  of  non-Engiish-speaking  pupils. 

An  instructional  program  in  English  on  open  circuit  television  was  ini- 
tiated for  half  an  hour,  twice  a  week.  This  program  was  viewed  in  the 
adult  high  school  centers,  where  a  viewing  room  instructor  w^as  employed 
for  each  fiity  students  in  these  T.V.  classes.  After  the  telecast,  the  students 
returned  to. classrooms  for  a  follow-up  and  review  of  the  telecast.  "Since 
this  program  was  on  open  circuit  T.V..  it  was  viewed  by  many  in  their 
homes  and  thus  fulfilled  a  public  ser\'ice  as  well  as  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  who  w^ere  able  to  attend  the  class  sessions."  As  the  superintendent 
of  the  school  system  expressed  it. 

.  It  was  found  that  if  the  refugees  remained  in  the  English  classes  for 
as  long  as  sixteen  weeks  on  the  average,  they  were  able  to  commu- 
nicate sufficiently  to  take  their  place  in  the  community  or  to  attempt 
other  learning  activities  in  the  vocational  shops  and  extension  classes. 
Many  entered  the  business  education  classes  which  provide  secretar- 
ial training  (Dade  Countv,  Florida.  Board  of  Public  Instruction:  Report 
No.  1). 

English  language  classes  often  provided  a  transition  to  vocational  edu- 
cation. There  were  a  number  of  classes  in  the  areas  of  business,  general 
and  distributive  education,  "shop**,  adult  high  school,  reading,  office  work, 
home  economics,  and  the  like.  The  hours,  length  of  these  classes,  and 
meeting  times  of  the  English  classes  were  arranged  to  fit  any  schedule 
needed  by  the  adult  students.  As  the  superintendent  of  th$  school  system 
put  it.  "These  students  mastered  the  language  rapidly  and'Tnany  enrolled 
in  the  adult  high  school,  business  education,  and  other  vocational  shop 
or  interest  classes.**  The  agreement  between  the  Dade  County  public  schools 
and  the  federal  government  required  that  the  program  of  vocational  train- 
ing given  Cuban  refugees  be  coordinated  with  the  program  of  tlie  Cuban 
Refugee  Emergency  Center,  and  that  officials  of  this  center  should  approve 
all  vocational  training  except  the  English  classes. 
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Professional  "retooling'*  was  especially  important  for  professionals  \\:ho 
needed  to  pass  American  licensing  examinations.  The  retraining  program 
for  Cuban  physicians  is  of  particular  interest.  It  consisted  of  twelve  weeks 
of  instruction,  with  lectures  siniultaneously  translated  into  Spanish,  and- 
wiLh  the  teaching  of  English  medical  terminology.  In  1972  thirty  members 
of  the  University  of  Miami  School  of  Medicine  were  lecturing  in  the  pro- 
gram. By  1966.  1.263  Cuban  physicians  had  completed  the  program  ol 
instruction,  including  language  and  English  medical  terminology  instruc- 
tion, provided  by  Barr>-  College.  As  of  1974,  over  2,000  Cuban  physicians 
had  graduated  from  this  course  and  gone  cn  to  become  full-fledged  prac- 
t-*:ioners  in  the  U.S.  This  program  definitely  helped  the  effective  utilization 
of  Cuban  medical  manpower  in  the  U.S.  (Moncarz,  1969). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  this  program  was  initiated  for 
Cubans,  since  its  inception  physicians  from  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  also  enrolled  in  it,  without  U.S.  government  tuition  assistance. 
They  constitute  about  twenty  percent  of  the  enrollment  since^l964.  Al- 
though the  Cuban  physician  program  was  not^  paid  for  by  funds  to  the 
Dade  County  schools,  it  was  paid  for  through  federal  appropriations.  These 
appropriations  also  helped  retain  other  professionals,  including  bilingual 
teachers. 

TEACHER  RETRAINING  PROGRAMS 

John  F.  Thomas  (1963).  Director  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program,  was 
keenly  aware  of  the  barriers  to  the  structural  assimilation  of  immigrants 
imposed  by  citizenship,  training  and  certification  requirements,  even  for 
those  immigrants  of  higher  social  class  of  origin: 

One  common  requirement  affecting  employability  in  certain  profes- 
sions IS  U.S:  citizenship,  or  a  declaration  of  intent  to  become  a  citizen, 
a  requirement  which  cannot  be  met  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  refugees 
because  of  their  immigration  status.  Data  published  by  the  American 
Immigration  and  Citizenship  Conference  in  its  "Guide  to  Occupa- 
tional Practice  Requirements  in  the  U.S.A.  for  Foreign-Trained  Archi- 
tects. Dentists.  Engineers.  Lawyers.  .Librarians.  Musicians.  Nurses. 
Physicians.  Teachers.  Veterinarians'*  (July  1961]  show  that  citizenship 
or  a  declaration  of  intent  is  a  requirement  for  licensing  as  follows: 

Architects  ^**f^^^^^ 

Dentists  '  states  and  D.C 

Lawyers   .*  most  states 

Professionarnurses  22  states.  Puerto  Rico  and  \'.L 

Practical  nurses   28  states,  Puerto  Rico  and  V.I. 

Physicians  states  and  Puerto  Rico 

Public-schooi  teachers  most  states 

Veterinarians    29  states 

Other  requirements  also  aifer'LTertain  professionals.  Six  states  do 
not  accept  anv  foreign-trained  physicians.  Dental  studies  pursued  in 
a  foreign  universitv  receive  virtually  no  recognition  in  the  United 
States  The  same  is' true  of  law^  studies  pursued  in  countries  such  as 
Cu^a  that  do  not  base  their  legal  system  on  English  common  law 
(p.  11). 

The  Cuban  Refugee  Program  helped  to  institute  programs  that  retrained 
selected  groups  of  skilled  and  professional  Cubans— largely  teachers,  col- 
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lege  profefsors.  doctors  and  lauTers.  for  whom  the  barriers  of  lack  of 
American  certificates  would  have  meant  that  they  could  not  have  practic:ed 
the  careers  they  hadbeen>pained  in.  in  the  United  States. 

The  Ciiban  Teacher  Retraining  Program  at  the  University  of  Miami  was 
initiated  in  1963  when  a  .arge  number  of  Cuban  teachers  and  an  even 
larger  nur.iber  of  Cuban  children  were  coming  into  the  I'nited  States.  Tl;e 
program  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  teachers,  by  providing 
them  a  means  of  meeting  Florida  licensing  or  certification  requirements^, 
and  the  students,  by  providing  them  with  bilingual  teachers.  By  1973.  ten 
years  after  the  inception  of  the  program,  nearly  500  Cuban  teachers  had 
completed  the  program  and  been  certified. 

The  Cuban  Teacher  Retraining  Program  was  composed  of  personnel  • 
from  the  Dade  County  public  school  system,  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program, 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  University  of  Miami.  Thf^  guid- 
ing philosophy  of  the  program*  was  to  immerse  the  Cuban  teachers  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  culture  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  its 
educational  system,  in  a  systematic  and  gradual  way.  in  order  to  help  them' 
make  the  transition  to  teaching  in  the  U.S.  Its  aim  was  to  enable  Cuban 
teachers  to  meet  the  licensing  and  certification  requirements  of  their 
profession.  As  Sevick  (1 974:  14)  has  stressed: 

There  were  several  problems  facing  such  teachers  before  their  talents 
couW  be  employed:  first,  they'  themselves  needed  to  learn  English 
before  their  talents  could  be  helpful  in  an  American  school — they  had 
to  become  bilingual:  secondly,  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  Cuban 
teachers  needed  to  be  certified  by  the  state  of  Florida  which  required 
citizenship:  thirdly,  those  teachers  with  university  degrees  from  Cuba 
would  need  tc  va.lidate  their  degrees  through  a  North  American 
institution. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Education  requires 
that  a  person  with  a  degree  from  a  non-accredited  institution  miist  validate 
Lhat  degree  through  an  accredited  institution  before  the  degree  will  be 
recognized  for  certification  purposes  in  the  state  of  Florida.-*  In  ordei*  to 
do  this  the  state  Depart-ment  of  Education  specified  that  one  had  to:  (1] 
gain  unconditional  admission  to  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree  in  "the 
graduate  school  of  a  standard  institution  of  higher  learning;  J2)  earn  in 
residence  at  one  standard  institution  having  an  approved  graduate  divi- 
sion, a  total  of  twelve  semester  hours  o:'  gradu-  ;  i  credit  in  an  approved 
degree  validation  program  to  merit  full  recognition  of  the  degree  earned 
at  the  non-accredited  institution. 

The  language  problem  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  obsta^:les  for  the 
teachers  to  overcome.  As  was  explained  earlier,  federal  assistance  was 
provided  to  help  in  learning  English  in  the  programs  provided  by  the  Dade 
County  public  schools*  adult  programs.  In  addition,  the  teaching  of 
English  became  a  significant  community  activity,  with  various  religious 
groups  and  voluntary  associations  organizing  English  classes  for  the  ref- 
ugees. Barry  College  in  December.  1960  began  providing  free  English 
classes,  and  special  English  classes  were  added  for  doctors  and  lawyers. 
"In  1963  Barry  College  began  offering  a  free  course.  Methods  of  Teaching 
Spanish  to  English-speaking  students,  to  enable  Cubans,  especially  law- 
yers whose  legal  training  was  virtually  inapplicable  in  the  United  States, 
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to  obtain  teaching  positions.  Most  found  Spanish  teaching  positions  out- 
side of  Florida"  (University  of  Miami .  1967:  1 12). 

Another  obstacle  was  the  citizenship  requirement  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion in  Florida.  The  Florida  Department  of  Education  regulation  stipulated 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  one  had. to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  citizen  of  a  nation  not  antagonistic  to  democratic  forms  of 
govennnent,  which,  it  was  deemed,  did  not  include  Cuba.  Mier  numerous 
negotiations,  the  state  ef  Florida  allowed  Cuban  refugee  teachers  to  obtain 
provisional  certification  before  obtaining  citizenship. 

In  addition  to  the  program  conducted  at  tiie  Universit>'  of  Miami,  eight 
other- institutions  sponsored  similar  programs  to  enable  teachers  from  Cuba 
to  resume  their  profession  in  this  country,  and  to  enable  members  of  other, 
professions,  such  as  lavv>'ers,  to  become  retrained  as  teachers.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  other  institutions  conducting  programs,  and  the  years 
of  the  programs  (Sevick,  1974:  20):  • 


Cooperating  Institutions 

State  Universityof  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Indiana  State  University 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana  ■ 

Collegeof  Great  Falls 
Great  Falls,  Montana 

Kutztown  State  Teachers  College 
Kutztown,  Pennsylvania 

Fairleigh-Dickinson  University 
Rutherford,  Teaneck  and  Madison, 
Ne  Jersey 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 

College  of  Mount  St.  Mary 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Years  o/ Courses 
1963.1964.1965 

1963, 1964 


1964 


Summers  of  1964. 1965 


.1965,1966,1967,1968, 
1969,1970 


1964.1965.1966,  1967, 
1968 

Summers  of  1965, 1966, 
1967, 1968 


At  the  program  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  participants  of  the  pro- 
gram were  selected  in  Miami  through  the  cooperation  of  tha  Cuban  Ref- 
ugee Center.  Tuition,  room  and  board  were  provided  to  participants. 
Participants  were  already  hired  by  school  districts  in  Iowa  before  begin- 
ning their  studies.  Hence  they  were  assured  of  employment  after  com-^ 
pleting  their  studies.  As  the  Director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Orientation  of 
Cuban  Refugee  Teachers  in  Iowa  expressed  its  aims: 

We  believed  that  our  program  would  serve  a  dual  purpose:  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  State  of  Iowa  by  facilitating  ti.e  extension  and 
enrichment  of  foreign  lancuage  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of 
Iowa-  it  would  also  help  the  Cuban  refugees  by  giving  them  an  oo- 
portunity  to  rebuild  tlieir  lives  and  regain  economic  security  (Sevick. 
1974:  21). 
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At  Indiana  5tate  University,  105  teachers  from  Cuba  participated  in  the 
programs  conducted  during  the  1963  and  1964  school  years.  Kansas- State 
Teachers  College  conducted  both  a  teacher  education  program  for  Cuban 
teachers,  and  also  courses  in  libran-  education  for  Cuban  professionals, 
most  of  whom  were  formerly  lawyers  in  Cuba  with  law  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Havana,  This  program  lasted  over  four  years  and  enabled 
over  100  persons  to  begin  professions  in  the  United  States  in  teaching  or 
hbrary  work.  The  program  at  the  College  of  Great  Falls,  Montana,  arose 
out  of  the  need  for  language  teachers  in  the  western  states  at  that  time, 
and  their  curriculum  was  aimed  to  meet  the  certification  requirements  of' 
the  western  states. 

The  largest  teacher  retraining  program  was  that  of  the  University  of 
Miami,  This  program  was  instituted  when  an  agreement  contract  was 
reached  between  the  federal  government  and  the  University  of  Miami  "to 
provide  professional  retraining  in  the  American  educational  system  to  Cu- 
ban refugee  teachers  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  careers  in  the  United 
States"  (Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Grant  No.  OE 
78-19-0210-105.0.  in  Sevick,  1974:  25).  All  the  study  done  through  the 
program  was  aimed  to  meet  this  primary  purpose  of  enabling  Cuban  ed-  < 
ucators  to  resume  iheir  professions  in  the  United  States.^A  second  objective 
was  to  provide  bilingual  teachers  and  teacher  aides  for  the  increasing 
number  of  Cuban  students  in  the  Dade  County  public'  school  system. 

The  pilot  program  for  teacher  retraining  at  the  University  of  Miami  was 
conducted  from  January.  1963  to  August,  1963,  with  thirt>^  students.  To 
meet  the  Florida  requirements  for  validation  of  their  Cuban  degrees,  they 
took  twelve  credits  of  graduate  work  in  philosophy  and  history*  of  edu- 
cation; curriculum  and  school  organization;  general  methods  of 
teaching;  and  testing  and  educational  psychology.  No  tuition  or  fees  were 
charged  to  the  participants.  All  the  participants  held  a  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  or  other  degree  which  was  considered 
equivalent  to  the  B.A.  in  the  United  States.  Their  Cubiin  university  degrees 
were-  validated  by  the  University'  of  Miami  upon^completion  of  course 
work  in  the  program.  Elementary  or  secondary  school  teaching  experience 
was  also  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the-pmgram.  as  was  an  adequate 
command  of  the  English  language.  Provisional  certification  in-Tlorida  war 
obtained  by  the  participants  after  the  citizenship  requirement  for  provi- 
sional certification  was  waived.  The  graduates  were  placed  in  full-time 
teaching  positions,  with  a  regular  teacher's  salary.  As  Sevick  expressed  it, 
"the  most  important  effect  of^the  pilot  program  was  the  fact  that  profes- 
sional taler.t.  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  unused  or  unusable, 
was  now  enabled  to  be  productive  and  capable  of  making  a  contribution 
to  the  schools  of  this  country*'  (1974:  34). 

With  the  success  of  the  pilot  program  in  retraining  teachers  and  finding 
them  jobs,  a  second  program  was  initiated  during  1963-64,  the  emphasis 
of  which  was  again  to  help  Cuban  educators  to  return  to  professional  status 
in  this  country.  A  new  aspect  was  now  introduced  to  the  program,  the 
employment  of  graduates  of  the  program  in  other  states  than  Florida,  as 
schools  other  than  those  in  Dade  Count>'  needed  bilingual  teachers.  The 
basic  curriculum  was  expanded  beyond  the  previous  education  courses  to 
include  course  work  in  English  composition*,  and  humanities,  as  well  as 
a  course  in  methods  of  teaching  Spanish  using  the  audio-lingual  approach. 
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All  these  courses  were  intended  to  be  helpful  in  eventually  meeting  full 
certification  requirements.  . 

In  the  third  year  of  the  program.  1964-65.  another  innovation  was  in- 
troduced. The  first  two  years  of  the  program  had  been  limited  to  students 
who  had  completed  the  equivalent  of  the  B.A.  in  Cuba  and  needed  to 
validate  that  degree  for  American  certification  purposes.  In  the  third  year 
the  program  was  expanded  to  include  those  persons  who  had  completed 
two  or  more  years  of  Cuban  university  work  but  had  not  yet  obtained  their 
degrees  when  they  left  Cuba.  "A  new  aspect  of  the  program  had  developed: 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  North  American  university  degree  by  those 
teachers  who  had  not  completed  their  degree  work  in  Cuba.  Conipletion 
of  a  degree  at  the  University  of  Miami  School  of  Education  would  bring 
Florida  certification  automatically  in  the  teaching  major.  Certification  m 
other  states  Would  be  easily  available  also"  (Sevick.  1974:  38).  Hardm  s 
[19651  evaluation  of  Cuban  education  was  used  in  evaluating  Cutjan  tran- 
scripts Those  seeking  a  degree  took  one  to  twcvand-a-half  years  of  course 
work,  depending  on  the  amount  of  Cuban  university  work  that  had  been 
completed.  In  addition.-startihg  in  this  year,  the  participants  began  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  regular  sections  of  courses  of  the  University  of  Miami 
instead  of  in  sections  composed  only  of  program  participants.  A  turttier 
change  introduced  in  this  year  was  that  participants  began  to  incur  tuition 
charges  which  were  financed  through  the  Cuban  Student  Loan  Program. 

Another  important  innovation  was  introduced  in  the  fourth  year  of  ^e 
program  1965-66.  It  was  recognized  that  there  was  a  substantial  number 
of  former  Cuban  teachers ' who  iad  completed  only  the  teacher  trainmg 
orogram  of  the  escueJa  normaJ  (norma  school)  in  Cuba.  In  Cuba  the  es- 
cueJa  normal  program  followed  elementary  school  training  and  was  in- 
tended stricUy  as  preparatory  for  teaching.  Hence  it  was  specified  that 
"although  this  training  may  not  be  considered  to  be  equivalent  o  high 
school  or  college  in  this  country,  the  normal  school  tramir.g  will  be  ac- 
ceptable as  a  high  school  diploma"  (University  of  Miami  School  ot  Edu- 
cation. Sevick.  1974:  41).  ^       ^  n      .  ki- 

Ud  unMl  then  the  Cuban  teacher  aide  working  m  the  Dade  County  public 
schools  with  a  escueJa  normal  background  in  Cuba  had  no  way  of  obtain- 
ins  eventual  certification  except  by  undertaking  a  complete  bachelor  s 
degree  program  in  an  institution  in  this  country.  With  this  innovation. 
Ihev  were  allowed  to  be  admitted  to  the  Cuban  Teacher  Retraining  Program 
and  the  University  of  Miami  as  degree-seeking  students  with  a  major  in 
elemental^  education,  that  enabled  them  to  obtain  full  certification  as 

The  University  of  Miami  program  was  notified  by  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Program  that  funds  would  no  longer  be  available  after  the  1977  fiscal  year 
and  no  new  applicants  were  accepted  after  the  spring  of  19/3.  But  as 
Sevick  stressed,  the  program  "has  been  a  unique  educational  experiment, 
for  never  before  have  so  many  teachers  from  a  foreign  country  been  re- 
trained" as  a  group  to  teach  in  the  United  States"  (1974:  1/). 

Without  setting  out  to  design  a  bilingual  education  program,  the  Cuban 
Refugee  Program  nevertheless  provided,  through  federal  funding  and  the 
co-operation  of  state  and  local  agencies,  a  comprehensive  program  for 
receiving  Cuban  political  immigrants.  The  program  provided  for  both  chil- 
dren and  adults,  and  for  teachers  as -well  as  students.  The  program  sur- 
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mounted  obstacles  that  today  are  still  with  us:  standardized  testing, 
conununity  resistance;  and  lack  of  qualified  teachers.  Further  study  and 
evaluation^oT  the  Miami  experiment  is  an  important  research  area  for  bi- 
lingual educators. 


NOTE^ 

1.  The  six  statutes  were  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  [67  Stat.  400);  Act 
of  September  11.  1957  (71  Stat.  639);  Hungarian  Parolees  Act  (72  Stat. 
419);  Azores  and  Netherlands  Refugees  Act  (72  Stat.  1712);  Act  of 
September  22.  1959  (73  Stat.  644);  Refugee-Escapees  Act  (74  Stat.  504). 

2.  During  World  War  II.  an  annual  token  quota  of  105  was  allowed  for 
Chinese  as  a  wartime  concession.  The  attempts  to  restrict  Asian  im- 
migration began  with  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of  1882  (22  Stat.  58). 

3.  Only  two  other  school  systems  iu  the  U.S..  those  of  Union  City  and 
•   West  New  York  (both  in  Hudson  County.  New  Jersey]  received  some 

funds  from  the  federal  government,  through  the  Cuban  Refugee  Pro- 
gram. The  amount  that  they  -eceived  waii  not  comparable  to  the  fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  Dade  County  school  system,  but  since  1970 
they  have  each  recei^'ed  roughly  $1  million  dollars  per  year.  Cuban 
students  represent  fifty  percent  of  the  total  student  body  in  Union  City 
and  West  New  York,  and  they  are  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
Spanish-speaking  students  enrolled  in  these  school  systems. 

4.  A  non-accredited  institution  was  one  which  had  not  been  granted 
academic  accreditation  by  one  of  the  following  accrediting  associa- 
tions: the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools;  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  the  New  En- 
gland Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary-  Schools;  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  the  Northwest 
Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools;  the  Western  College 
Association. 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  AND  PUBUC  POUCY: 
FHE  CASES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


Bea  Medicine 

As  the  name  for  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country  has  vacillated 
(Indian  to  American  Indian.  Indian-American  to  First  Americans,  and 
presently.  Native  American),  governmental  policy  as  it  relates  to  education 
and  the  very  life-st)4es  of  these  tribal  peoples  have  evidenced  the  impinge- 
ment of  public  sentiment  and  public  pr*^ssure  upon  the  pjolicy  decisions 
which  have  affected  them  for  generations.  Numbering  less  than  a  million 
persons,  whatever  the  name  applied  to  them,  public  policy  has  conven- 
iently obscured  the  numerous  tribal  entities,  and  multifarious  educational 
policies  have  been  pressed  upon  powerless  peoples.  Historically  and  uni- 
laterally, the  thrust  of  all  educational  programs  has  been  towards  assimi- 
lation and  eventual  amalgamation  into  a  larger,  dominant,  and  mainly 
white  society. 

The  final  report  of  the  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission 
.i;)tcs  that.  "A  total  of  289  tribes  and  bands  live  on  2S8  'federally  recog- 
nized' reservations  or  otherwise  defined  'trust  areas'  in  26  states."  (1977: 
90).  Of  immediate  significance  for  "bilingual  education  is  the  fact  that  an 
estimated  206  different  languages  and  language  dialects  are  still  spoken 
among  these  native  peoples.  Wallace  Chafe  provides  a  sense  of  language 
utilization  in  Indian  cominunities  when  he  estimates  that  49  of  these  lan- 
guages have  less  than  ten  speakers  aged  fifty  or  over  while  6  of  these 
languages  have  more  than  10.000  speakers  in  all  generations  representing 
language  fluency.  Fluency  in  the  remaining  152  languages  falls  some- 
where within  these  polarities.  (Chafe.  1962:  162-171).  Data  of  this  nature 
points-to  the-diverse  need- in  terms  of  mainteriance.Jransitional  or  revi- 
talization  programs  involving  Native  American  groups. 

Most  Native  American  tribal  aggregates  view  themselves  as  independent 
nations  within  a  multi-cultural  superstructure.  Nationhood  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  treaties  has  given  most  tribes  a  unique  trust  relationship 
with  the  federal  government  which  is  reflected  in  the  requirements  for 
education.  Generally,  Indians  as  tribal  aggregates  and  as  individuals  hold 
that  federal  provision  for  their  education  is  a  treaty  right  for  many  of  them 
and  see  it  as- an  important  aspect  of  a  tmst  relationship.  Each  treaty  is 
viewed  as  an  important  mandate  for  each  tribe.  When  Congress  halted 
treaty-making  with  tribes  in  1871.  Indian  policy  was  determined  unilat- 
erally. This  established  a  pervasive  trend  to  generate  and  generalize  public 
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policy  of  overriding  dimensions  whatever  the  cultural  background  of  thu 
peoples  involved.  •      ,         .  , 

This  paper  seeks  to  present  an  ethno-historical  overview  to  enhance 
awarenL  of  these  superimposed  directives  in  the  field  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation as  they  relate  to  tribal  peoples  in  the  Umted  States.  !t  posits  a 
nexus  of  policy  and  its  implementation  which  should  yield  new  insights 
SitrcontempJrary  research  needs  and  strategies  for  Native  Americans. 

Recent  articulations  by  Indian  militants,  testimony-givers  in  countes 
congressional  hearings  on  Indian  "problems"  accross  the  country,  and  by 
members  of  innumerable  "Task  Forc^"  set  up  tc  deal  with  educat^ona 
concerns  have  mentioned  the  loss  of  ancestral  Indian  languages  W  hat 
scope^d  precision  these  losses  have  entailed  are  seldom  arUculated  for 
tribally  distinct  groups.  Language  loss  has  been  mainly  verbahzed  m  rhet- 
oric polemics,  and  possible  guilt-inducing  attempts  for  policy  p  anners. 

Most  current  studies  on  American  Indians  contain  scattered  references 
to  the  loss  of  native  languages  and  the  inefficient  use  of  English,  l^erspec- 
tives  on  the  use  of  languages-ancestral  and  new-m  specific  tnbes  or 
communities  are  seldom  delineated,  A  stringent  analysis  of  language  pol- 
icy as  intertwined  with  the  entire  process  of  education  for  a  specific  group 
of  natives  is  a  research  need  of  high  priority.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  absence  in  the  arena  of  language  use  and  ethmpty.  Histoncally^  over- 
arching governmental  policy  has  not  given  creaence  to  idiosyncratic 
reacti^L  of  tribes  to  the  policy.  Evaluative  frames  have  not  been  applied 
in  any  equitable  fashion.  More  recently,  the  deficit  model  as  it  has  been 
applied  to  Indians  has  co-opted  linguistic  research  into  probing  problems 
such  as  dropout  rates,  reading  difficulties,  and  insensitive  teachers.  Soci- 
ological  and  historical  aspects  in  juxtaposition  with  the  contours  of  speech 
communities  must  be  perceived  for  Native  American  groups.  D^P^^J  gen- 
erations of  propulsion  to  assimilation  and  concerted  efforts  for  cultural 
change  enacted  via  the  educational  process,  each  tribe  has  maintamed 
some'ty^e  of ^ultLl  base  by  virtue  of  ecological  isolation  (reservations) 
or  socioeconomic  constraints  (race  and  class)  or  by  simple  choice.  Thus, 
desp^  sTperordinate  governmental  dictates  and  decision  n^aW  which 
has  been  external  to  the  native  community ^^ibes  have  maintamed  ome 
aspect  of  cultural  and  linguistic  integrity.  Therefore,  m  assessing  public 
poh^v  and  tribal  enactment  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  an  ethnogmphic 
sophistication  and  an  awareness  of  the  interface  between  two  different 
modes  of  sucial  organization  is  essential.  .   -        .  ,u 

The  wide  range  of  cultural  tj-pes  exemplified  by  native  societies  and  the 
■  -"differihtlal  reactionto  language  policy  may  best  be-?,'^''""^'^^^^ ""''l 
cultural  comparisons.  Indeed,  if  only  a  careful  analysis  oPone  tribe  ts 
done,  it  can  show  the  dynamics  of  language  use,  retention,  and  change. 
Moreover,  it  can  highlight  the  areas  for  current  and  future  research. 

The  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  prepanted  a  report  on 
one  of  the  "five  civili-ed  tribes."  Referring  to  the  Cherokee: 

In  the  1820's,  (sic)  tliat  tribe  established  a  peaceful,  thriving  self- 
usteining  communitv  whose  governing  elite  activelv  promoted  con- 
sUtutionalism,  com.meicial  farming,  education,  and  Chnstianity.  Tns 
UnUed  StetS  virtually  danied  the  abundant  evidence  of  Cherokee 
sucS,  ddiWdy  as'saulted  the  administrative  integrity  of  the  Cher- 
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okee  government,  and  fostered  enduring  tribal  factions — all  in  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  secure  a  treaty  for  tribal  lands  in  Appalachia. 

Few  tribes  in  the  nineteenth  century  went  as  lar  as  the  Cherokees 
in  trying  to  accommodate  to  the  government's  notion  of  civilization^ 
But  nearly  all  received  their  education  for  civilization  in  the  context 
•  of  an  overall  plan  of  action  that  deprived  them  of  their  most  valuable 
resources,  displaced  them  from  their  homes,  attacked  and  subverted 
their  chosen  leaders,  and  denigrated  their  religious  and  ceremonial 
life,  family  relations,  dress,  language,  and  sexual  division  of  labor. 
(Final  Report,  1977:  61).  (Italics  are  mine.) 

The  Cherokee  had  chosen  accommodation  and  used  the  same  criteria 
which  the  conquerors  had.  Indeed,  they  had  become  literate  in  their  own 
native  language,  using  a  syllabary'  said  to  have  been  developed  by  the 
Cherokee,  Sequoyah.  Thus,  most  of  the  pinnacles  of  civilization  had  been 
achieved  on  native  terms.  Yet,  in  the  forced  displacement  from  the  South- 
eastern United  States  to  Indian  Territory  (now  Oklahoma),  the  more  "full 
blood"  descendents  of  this  Cherokee  group  are  considered  illiterate  and 
"  una  ecu  Itu  rated.*' 

Wahrhaftig  and  Thomas  describe  the  Cherokee  context  in  the  Oklahoma 
area: 

Prominent  whites  say  with  pride,  "We're  all  a  little  bit  Indian  here." 
They  maintain  that  real  Cherokees  are  about  "bred  out."  Few  Chero- 
kees are  left  who  can  speak  their  native  tongue,  whites  insist,  and 
fewer  still  are  learning  tJieir  language.  In  twenty  years,  according  to 
white  myth,  the  Cherokee  language  and  with  it  the  separate  and  dis- 
tinctive community  that  spealcs  it  will  fade  into  memor>'. 

Anthropologists  visiting  us  in  the  field,  men  vvho  thought  their 
previous  studies  had  taught  them  what  a  conservative  tribe  is  like, 
were  astonished  by" the  Cherokees.  Seldom  had  thev  seen  people  who 
speak  so  little  English,  who  are  so  unshakably  traditional  in  outlook, 
(in  Bahr.  Chadwick,  and  Day,  1972:  80-81). 

Qualitative  contours  of  this  contemporary  community  are  again  illu- 
minated by  this  excerpt  from  the  same  authors,  Thomas  (a  Cherokee)- and 
Wahrhaftig: 

Before  1907,  the  entire  area  was  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  Today. 
12.000  Cherokees  live  there,  9»500  of  them  in  traditionally  structured* 
small.  Cherokee-speaking  settlements.  The  educational  level  of  these 
Cherokee  Indians  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  United  States  and  their 
dropout  rate  is  one  of  the  highest.  Of  the  adult  Cherokees  40  percent 
are  functionally  illiterate  in  English.  Approximately  one  in  three  heads 
of  Cherokee  households  in  country  Cherokee  settlements  cannot  speak 
English.  Cherokees  attended  their  own  schools  for  half  a  century  and 
.-the  school  system  oLthe  Stateof  Oklahoma  for  sixty  years  thereafter. 
Even  so.  the  Cherokee  cohimunlty  of  eastern  Oklahoma  is  one  of  the 
least  educated  in  our  nation.  (In  Wax,  Diamond,  Gearing,  1971: 
231-232). 

Recent  effects  of  policy  decisions  which  have  affected  this  group  have 
not  yet  been  clarified — effective  utilization  of  Title  VII  and  other  bilingual 
attempts  are  yet  to  be  documented.  One  can  state  that  the  Oklahoma  Cher- 
okee represent  one  example  of  the  effects  of  forced  relocation,  cultural 
isolation,  factionalism,  loss  of  community  control  over  schools*  and  edu- 
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cational  policies  to  move  a  powerless  people  into  a  projected  middle-class 
existence  in  an  area  which  heretofore  has  been  economically  deprived 
Recent  emphasis  upon  the  disadvantaged  peoples  of  Appalachia  in  tederai 
funding  programs  will  also  have  implications.  ,  , .  ■ 

Though  many  Native  American  individuals  speak  of  treaty  obligations, 
one  finds  that  the  y.^unger  generations  seldom  know  the  obligations  of  the 
federal  government  that  is  often  outlined  in  the  treaties  and  which  form 
the  basis  for  the  relationships  between  tribe  and  federal  government.  To 
give  the  essence  of  '^treaty  talk,"  one  famous  agreement  was  examined  for 
requirements  on  education.  The  1868  Treaty  with  the  Sioux,. Brule  Oglala. 
Miniconjou.  Yanktonai,  Hunkpapa,  Blackfeet,  Cuthead,  Tivo  Kettle.  Sans 
Arc.  and  Santee  bands  (and  Arapaho,  an  Algonkian  speaking  Plains  tribe), 
is  quite  explicit.  Parenthetically,  the  Standing  Rock  Tribal  Council  pub- 
lished the  text  of  all  treaties  pertaining  to  the  Sioux  for  '^le  tribal  members 
in  1973.  The  section  delineating  education  is -as  follows: 

Article  #7:  In  order  to  insure  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  entering 
into  this  treaty,  the  necessity  of  education  is  admitted,  especially  ot 
such  of  them  as  are  or  may  be  settled  on  said  agricultural  reservation. 
■  and  they  therefore  pledge  themselves  to  compel  their  children,  male 
and  female,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  to  attend  school: 
and  it  is  hereby  made  the  dut^/  of  the  aeent  for  said  Indians  to  see  that 
this  St  pulation  is  strictly  complied  with;  and  the  United  States  agre^ 
that  fc^r  every  thirty  children  between  said  ages  who  can  be  induced 
or  cornpeUed  to  attend  school,  a  house  shall  be  provided  and  a  teacher 
competent  to  teach  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education 
shall  be  furnished,  who  will  reside  among  said  Indians,  and  taitWul  y 
discharge  his  or  her  duties  as  a  teacher.  The  provisions  of  this  article 
to  continue  for  not  less  than  twenty  years.  (Treaties  an^  Agreements 
and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Treaties  and  Agreements  of  the  Tribes  and 
Bands  of  the  Sioux  Nation.  1973:  94). 

This  directive"  is  specific  as  to  age.  sex.  type  of  education,  provision  of 
school  house  and  teacher  for  a  stated  number  of  pupils.  Of  significance  is 
the  equating  of  civilizing  the  Sioux  Indians,  a  nomadic,  warrior  society, 
v/ith  an  ^'English  education."  It  also  predicated  a  seaentary  hie  with  an 

agricultural  base.  j  *  -i  j 

The  following  policy-  statement,  though  lengthy,  gives  a  more  detailed 

rationale  for  the  linguistic  education  of  Indian  people  and  exemplifies  the 

over-arching  formation  of  language  policy: 

Longer  and  closer  consideration  of  the  subject  has  only  deepened  my 
conviction  that  it  is  a  matter  not  only  of  importance,  but  ot  necessity 
that  the  Indians  acquire  the  English  language  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  government  has  entered  upon  the  great  work  of  educating  and 
cit^  -enizing  the  Indians  and  establishing  them  upon  homesteads.  The 
adults  are  expected  to  assume  the  role  of  citizens,  and  of  course  the 
risine  j^eneration  will  be  expected  and  required  more  neariy  to  till  the 
"measure  bFcitrzenshipT  and^e-main-D^  them  is  to 

enable  them  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  Eng hsh  language  and  to 
transact  business  with  Enclish-speaking  people  VVhen  they  lake  upon 
themselves  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  citizenship  their  ver- 
nacular  will  be  of  no  advantage.  Only  through  the  medium  ot  the 
EngHsh  tongue  can  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  ot 
the  country  and  their  rights  and  duties  thereunder  .  .  .  Nothing  so 
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su.rely  and  perfectly  stamps  upon  an  individual  a  national  character- 
istic as  language  .  . .  Only  English  has  been  allowed  to  be  taught  in  , 
the  public  schools  in  the  territory  acquired  by  this  country  from  Spain, 
Mexico,  and  Russia,  although  the  native  populations  spoke  another 
tongue  ... 

Deeming  it  for  the  ver^'  best  interest  of  the  Indian,  both  as  an  ii> 
dividual  and  as  an  embryo  citizen,  to  have  this  policy  strictly  enforced 
among  the  various  schools  on  Indian  reservations,  orders  have. been 
issuedf  accordingly  to  Indian  agents  . .  . 

It  is  believed  that  if  any  Indian  vernacular  is  allowed  to  be  taught 
by  the  missionaries  in  schools  on  Indian  reservations,  it  will  prejudice 
the  youthful  pupil  as  well  as  his  uritutored  and  uncivilized  or  semi- 
civilized  parent  against  the  English  language,  and,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  against  Goverrunent  schools  in  which  the  English  language  ex- 
clusively has  always  been  taught.  To  teach  Indian  school  children 
their  native  tongue  is  practically  to  exclude  English,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  acquiring  it.  This  language,""  which  is  good  enough  for  a 
white  man  and  a  black  man,  ought*  to  be  good  enough  for  the  red 
man.  It  is  also  believed  that  teaching  an  Indian  youth  in  his  own 
barbarous  dialect  is  a  positive  detriment  to  him.  The  first  step  to  be 
taken  toward  civilization,  toward  teaching  the  Indians  the  mischief 
and  folly  of  continuing  their  barbarous  practices,  is  to  teach  them  the 
English  language.  The  impracticality,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  civ- 
ilizing the  Indians  of  this  country  in  anv  other  tongue  other  than  our 
owTi  would  seem  to  be  obvious,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  Indian  vernaculars  is  even  greater  than  the  number  of 
"tribes.  Bands  of  the  same  tribes  inhabiting  different  localities  have 
different  dialects,  and  sometimes  can  not  communicate  with  each 
other  except  by  sign  language.  If  we  expect  to  infuse  into  the  risirig 
generation  the  leaven  of  American  citizenship,  we  must  remove  the 
stumbling  blocks  of  hereditary  customs  and  manners,  and  of  these 
language  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements.  ,  .  .  [House  ENecutive 
Document  No.  1,  50th  Congress.,  1st  sess.  serial  2542:  19-21]  reprinted 
in  Pnicha,  1975:  174-176). 

This  extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  1887  indicates  the  official  position  of  the  Department  in  viewing 
the  English  language  as  one  of  the  chief  modes  of  bringing  civilization  to 
the  Indian^.  J,  D.  C.  Atkins  interprets  this  directive  which  then  could  be 
re-interpreted  down  the  :reaucratic  ladder.  The  foregoing  also  brings  into 
focus  the  extreme  ethnocentrism  and  superior  attitudes  of  those  individ- 
uals dedicated  to  bringing  a  new  life  style  to  Indian  peoples.  The  tone  and 
thrust  of  this  policy  formed  the  cornerstone  of  Indian  education  until  the 
effects  of  the  Collier  administration  were  felt  in  the  1930s. 

In  an  effort  to  give  an  epic  view  of  this  process  of  language  repression, 
several  statements  from  Siouan  life  histories  are  included.  Throughout 
Indian  country,  from  the  Winnebago  in  Wisconsin  (also  a  Siouan-speaking 
group)  to  the  Makah  (Wakashan-iinguistic  affiliation)  in  the  Northwest  cn 
the  Washington  coast,  a  standard  practice  was  to  wash  the  mouth  of  the 
student  who  "reverted"  back  to  speaking  the  native  tongue  with  "strong 
yellow  laundry  soap,  you  know,  the  kind  that  comes  in  bars."  (Quote  from 
Pearl  Warren,  (Makah).  Medicine,  field  notes.  .1972J.  The  trauma  of  this 
experience  was  still  evident  in  this  sixty-five-year-old  woman  as  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  Most  often  in  the  history  of  language  change,  tlie  recip- 
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ients  of  the  prL-^\,:i.n's  internalization  of  those  superimposed  poHcies  are 

seldom  cotisidereu.  .  ,  ,  .   r  >u      ,  n^.];.]^ 

Luther  Standing  Bear,  describes,  his  meeting  with  his  father  at  Carlisle 

Indian  School: 

When  I  sot  downstairs,  mv  father  was  in  the  center  of  a  large  crovvd 
of  the  boys,  who  were  all  . shaking  hands  with  him.  He  was  so  glad  o 
see  me.  and  I  was  so  delighted  to  see  him  But  our  rules  were  not  to 
speak  the  Indian  language  under  any  consideration.  And  here  was  m\ 
father,  and  he  could  not  speak  English! 

Mv  first  act  was  to  v^Tite  a  note  to  Captain  Pratt.  asking  if  he  would 
permit  me  to  speak  to  my  father  in  the  Sioux  tongue.  I  said.  My 
father  is  here.  Please  allow  me  to  speak  to  him  in  Indian,  .t^ptain 
Pratt  answered,  "Yes,  my  boy,  bring  your  father  over  to  my  .lOuse. 
(1928:  1:19). 

Later.  Standing  Bear  notes.  "He  allowed  the  boys  to  talk  to  him  in  the 
Indian  tongue,  and  that  pleased  the  boys  very  mucn."  (ibid  150).  Luther 
Standing  Bear,  who  entered  Carlisle  Indian  School  in  189/.  recalls  his 
father's  conversation  after  Captain  Pratt  took  the  elder  Standing  Bear  on 
a  trip  to  Boston.  New  York.  Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  and  Washington. 

After  he  returned  from  the  trip,  he  spoke  to  me  in  this  wise:  "My  son. 
since  I  have  seen  all  those-cities^d  the  way  the  Long  knife  people 
are  doins,  I  begin  to  realize  that  our  lands  aSd  ourgame  are  all  gone.  _ 
There  is  nothing  but  the  Long  Knives' (or  white  people  every-vvhere 
I  went,  and  th.ey  keep  cominclike  flies.  So  we  vvill  have  to  learn  Ae  r 
w^ys  in  order  that  vve  may  le  able  to  live  with  them.  You  will  nave 
to  learn  all  you  can.  and  I  will  see  that  youx  brothers  and  sisters  follow 
in  the  path  you  are  making  for  them." 

This  is  the  first  time  my  father  had  ever  spoken  to  me  regarding 
acquiring  a  white  man's  education.  He  continued:  Some  day  1  want 
[o  hear  you  speak  like  these  Long  Knife  people,  and  work  like  them. 
This  wi  spoLn  to  me  by  my  father  in  the  Dakota  tongue  but  it  meant 
so  much  to  me.  He  was  so  serious  in  his  conversation  along  this  line 
that  I  felt  quite  'puffed  up.'  I  wanted  to  please  him  in  every;thing— 
ev  en  to  getting  l^^illed  on  the  battlefield.  Even  that  I  was  willing  to 
endure,  (ibid.,  131-152). 

This  statement  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  Luther  volunteered  to 
attend  Carlisle  without  his  father's  permission  for,he  had  heeded  his  ad- 
monishment "to  die  in  battle,  meeting  the  enemy."  He  vievved  going  to 
school  in  the  East  as  "meeting  the  enemy,"  it  seems^As  Standing  Bear 
had  made  an  autonomous  decision,  his  father  agreed.  Other  data  tletailing 
the  trauma  of  a  forcible  language  learning  experience  is  given  in  APPend.x 
I  Noteworthy  to  mention  at  this  time  is  the  dearth  of  life  histo.y  matenal 
for  women.  This  is  especially  significant  for  it  reflects  the  male-bias  of 
early  ethnographers,  but  also  indicates  that,  among  the  Sioux  for  example 
women  were  kept  away  from  these  investigators^  It  is  possible  to  examine 
the  roles  of  women  in  the  socialization  process  by  looking  at  Lfe  histor  es 
(see  Medicine,  1975).  This  lack  of  data  in  language  studies  is  especially 
crucial  as  it -is  the'mother  and  mother  surrogate  who  is  so  iniportant  in 
the  early  language  acquisition  of  children.  The  full  effects  of  cultural  geno- 
cide and  the  psychic  toll  on  native  individuals  have  not  been  part  of  the 
investigative  priorities  of  early  researchers.  Fragmentary  references  and 
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anecdotal  statements  must  be  carefully  honed  out  of  the  ethnographic 
record. 

A  cogent  analysis  of  the  numerous  educational  attempts  forced  upon 
the  Indians,  parochial  and  governmental,  should  be  examined  in  the  entire 
area  of  bilingual  education  for  Indians.  The  translation  of  native  languages 
into  religious  items — Bibles,  hymnals,  and  prayer  books — is  seldom  ac- 
knowledged. These  are  important  means  by  which  many  Native  Ameri- 
cans, under  the  guise  of  Christianization,  were  able  to  retain  their  indigenous 
languages.  Indigneous  statements  are  forerunners  and  should  be  examined 
when  current  reference  is  made  to  "Indian  English"  (Leap,  1973)  or>when 
novelists,  (Ruth  Beebe  Hill.  1979)  speak  of  "archaic"  Dakotali  languages 
and  exploit  Indian  languages  for  profit. 

The  influence  of  lohn  Collier  in  the  New  Deal  era  was  enormous  in 
charting  new  directions  in  -ndian  education.  His  thesis  was  that  education 
should  develop,  rather  than  diminish,  group  loyalties  and  .that  the  unique 
cultural  backgrounds  of  the  tribes  be  acknowledged,  enhanced,  and  em- 
phasized via  the  learning  processes.  His  policy  ''insisted  that  Indians  have 
religious  and  social  freedom  in  all  manners  where  such  freedom  was  not 
directly  contrary  to  public  morals."  (Philp.  1972:  69).  After  his  appoint- 
ment  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  he  obtained,  in  June,  1934.  the 
passage  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act.  This  act  rejected  the  traditional 
policy  of  assimilation  and  *'Arnericanization"  of  the  Indians  in  favor  of  a 
policy  0^  cultural  pluralism. 

A.^  a  part  of  cultural  revitalization,  bilingual  readers  were  developed  for 
some  tribes.  The  readers  for  the  Sioux  included  such  books  as  Brave  Against 
the  Enemy  (T'oka  wan  itkip'ip  Ohitike  kin  hej  by  Ann  Nolan  Clark  and 
Helen  Post. 

Thus,  the  prolonged  period  when  "The  Indian  Bureau  tried  to  Ameri- 
canize Native  American  children  by  sending  them  to  boarding  schools 
where  they  were  taught  to  despise  their  culture"  (Philp,  1973:  22)  drew 
to  a  close.  An  element  not  sufficiently  treated  in  historical  analyses  of 
Indian  education  is  that  of  native  language  use.  Sociolinguistic  studies  of 
language  use  and  reter^tioa  and  its  utilization  in  native  communities  are 
sadly  lacking  for  this  perv"d.  Basic  to  Collier's  emphasis  on  cultural  aware- 
ness via  native  religious  expression,  development  of  Indian  arts,  crafts, 
and  music,  was  the  seldom  mentioned  role  of  language  as  a  medium  by 
which  religious  ritual  and  expressive  elements  of  native  cultures  were 
fostered. 

A  succinct  statement  must  suffice  for  this  period:  , 

There  is  also  in  press  a  series-of  books  in  Sioux  and  English.  Here  the 
problem  is  different.  More  of  the  Sioux  speak  English.  They  are  more 
familiar  with  the  world  beyond  the  reservation.  But  their  language  is 
the  one  used  in  their  own  world.  Owing  to  the  labors  of  missionaries 
over  many  years,  many  of  the  Sioux  are  able  to  read  and  write  their 
own  language  now.  Here  we  need  only  take  advantage  of  the  work 
that  has  oeen  done,  and  provide  opportunities  for  its  use.  Our  major 
departure  has  been  to  work  in  the  aialect  that  has  the  greatest  number 
of  speakers — Teton — whereas  most  of  the  printed  material  used  today 
is  in  the  eastern  dialects.  Since  they  are  all  mutually  intelligible,  this 
is  a  matter  of  economy.  (Kennard,  in  LaFarge,  1942:  114). 

The  comparative  stance  here  refers  to  the  Navajo,  who  were,  and  are. 
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the  tribe  evidencing  the  largest  degree  of  monolingualism  in  their  native 
language  of  the  Athabaskan  stock. 

Fort\--one  vears  after  the  bench-mark  Meriam  Report  of  1928  whicti 
presaged  the'l969  Senate  Committee  report  entitled  Indian  Education:  A 
National  Tragedv— A  >iaticnal  Chaiienge,  the  subtle  pressures  toward  cul- 
tural homogenization  to  white  European  language  and  values  contmued. 
Indians  were  still  being  victimized  bv  an  alien  educational  process.  The 
well-funded  study  by  Havighurst  and  Fuchs  (1972)  indicates  the  scope  of 
bilingual  education.  .Although  thev  indicate  no  unanimous  opinion  re- 
garding native  language  use, 'they  state  ...  "the  National  Study  found 
considerable  support  among  Indian  youths  and  their  parents  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  native  languages  themselves,  as  subjects  of  study,  \>mhin  the 
schools,  both  at  the  elementary  and  secondar\^  level."  (Fuchs  an^J-Havig- 
hurst,  1372:  213).  As  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  now  contracting  their 
schools  to  tribal  i^roups  in  an  eftort  to  sponsor  community  control  and 
self-detennination.  the  decisions  regarding  the  impact  of  bicultural  anH 
bilingual  education  for  Indians  may  have  a  new  emphasis.  Parent  Advi- 
sorv  Councils  which  are  mandated  by  proposal  requirements  plus  such 
native  organizations  as  the  National  Indian  Education  Association  and  the 
Coalition  of  Community  Controlled  Schools  are  means  of  obtaining  the 
much-overworked  phrase  "Indian  input"  into  the  curricula. 

The  negation  of  the  ideal  of  a  homogeneous  American  society  plus  the 
valuation  of  ethnicity  in  current  contemporary  American  life  styles  has  in 
general  given  a  new  perspective  to  language  use  in  most  native  societies. 
The  resiliency  and  adaptiveness  of  American  Indians  and  Aiaskan  Natives, 
as  the  identity  now  goes,  can  be  seen  in  the  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
imperative  that  culture  and  language  are  wedded  together  and  form  a 
more  positive  identitv.  The  enhanced  aspects  of  being  a  native  in  a  white 
world  will  have  some  interesting  connotations  for  future  researchers.  From 
a  viewpo-nt  of  interaction  in  native  communities,  the  apparent  interest 
seems  t   oe  increasing.  ,  .  ,  u  u 

We  can,  therefore,  turn  to  recent  public  pohcies  which  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  this  heightened  interest.  '  ,  . 

The  Indian  Education  Act  of  1972  (P.L.  92-318)  has  authorized  and  given 
great  impetus  for  innovative  and  compensatory  programs  ir.  BIA,  public 
schools  community-controlled  schools  and  in  adult  education  and  higher 
education  programs.  This  legislation  sLresses  the  allocation  of  decision- 
making powers  to  native  tribes  and  groups,  it  also  established  an  Office 
of  Indian  Education  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  under  the 
supervision  of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  appointed 
by  the  President,  The  Council  consists  of  fifteen  Native  Americans  who 
are  of  varied  tribal  backgrounds.  ,        ,     .  , 

Local  level  political  svstems  were  acknowledged  with  program  review 
and  veto  powers  given  to  Indian  citizen  groups.  An  outstanding  feature 
of  this  legislation  is  a  provision  to  ser^'e  all  Native  .Americans  whether  or 
not  thev  are  affiliated  with  a  federally  recognized  tribe.  ^ 

The  Amendment  of  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary-  and  Secondary  Act  ot 
1965.  Bilingual  Education  (P.L.  93-380)  August  21,  1974  has  added  great 
impetus  to  the  funding  of  bilingual  programs  for  native  peoples.  ■ 

William  Demmert,  first  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian  Education  and 
former  Director  of  Indian  Education  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  wTites 
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in  an  article  in  American  Education:  "It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  In- 
dian parents  and  communities  participate  in  forming  the  cultural,  psy- 
chological, physical,  intellectual,  and  language  base  upon  which  schools 
must  later  build."  (Aug. -Sept.  1976:  8].  He  further  indicated  the  scope  of 
these  Acts  when  he  stated:  *in  FY  197B.  some  273.000  Indian  students  in 
over  a  thousand  school  districts  are  benefiting  horn  Part  A  grants,  which 
are  supporting  bicultural-bilingual  em'ichment  activities  that  inclade  the 
development  of  cultural  awareness  curriculurns  (sic)  in  reading  and  math- 
ematics and  such  supportive  services  as  guidance  counseiing  and  trans- 
portation." (ibid.:  8) 

What  is  empirical  evidence  of  the  need  for  bilingual  education  for  Indian 
children? 

The  National  Indian  Training  and  Research  Center  was  contracted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  bilingual 
education  needs  of  children.  Data  was  collected  by  use  of  questionnaire's 
completed  by  officials  at  all  BIA.  contract,  or  public  schools  receiving 
Tohnson-Q.'^rlailey  funds.  There  were  great  variations  in  the  ways  in  which 
bilingual  educatiohT^'as^defined  and  the  regulations  interpreted.  Only 
thirty-three  percent  of  the  schools  had  conducted  needs  assessments  to 
give  data  for  program  planning.  Parents  actually  favoring  the  approach 
were  not  significant.  The  study  indicated  that  of  169.482  Indian  children 
enrolled  in  BIA  schools,  approximately  one-third  evidence  J  bilingual  ed- 
ucation needs  while  almost  one-fourth  indicated  need  for  this -special  pro- 
gram which  at  that  time  (1973)  was  not  being  met. 

One  report  indicates  that  "Before  1970  there  would  have  been  fev.-  bi- 
lingual programs  to  observe  in  Eskimo  and  Indian  communities.  Now 
there  are  more'" than  thirty-fi/e  programs,  some  new  and  some  thp.t  have 
been  guing  on  for  several  years,  some  in  oxily  certain  grades  in  a  single 
school,  some  in  many  schools  in  an  area."  (Bank  Street  School  of  Educa- 
tion Report.  1976:  253). 

Recent  discourse — academic,  legalistic,  and  popular — has  focussed  upon 
the  larger  populations  of  minority  peoples  involved  in  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation dilemma.  The  unique  cases  of  the  numerically  smallest,  yet  most 
culturally  diverse  of  these  groups  has  been  ignored  in  recent  research. 

What  then  are  the  patterns  of  language  use  in  the  ::ves*of  contemporary 
Native  .Americans?  In  some  areas,  i.e..  the  Pueblos  in  the  Southwest,  lan- 
guage has  persisted  and  is  closely  tied  to  religious  ritual  and  esoteric 
language.  In  many  instances,  the  community  people,  especially  the  ritual 
leaders  and  religious  practitioners,  often  resist  bilingual  education  on  the 
grounds  that  teaching  a  native  language  in  the  school  might  reveal  their 
religious  beliefs  and  allow  non-Pueblos  to  learn  the  native  tongue  and 
gain  access  to  cultural  data.  This  rationale  also  has  implications  for  utili- 
zation of  cultural  content  in  curricula.  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  (a  Keresan 
speaking  group)  is  an  example. 

However,  among  the  numerous  Navajo,  there  is  a  strong  commitment 
to  the  use  of  the  native  language  which  is  deemed  essential  for  monolin- 
gual children  or  those  who  have  little  exposure  to  English  to  become 
bilingual  with  the  least  possible  psychic  stress  to  the  individual.  Many 
successful  school  situations,  staffed  by  qualified  Navajo  educators  with 
sound  involvement  of  communities,  (i.e..  Rough  Rock)  are  exemplary  ex- 
periments in  bilingual  education.  The  Navajo  school  at  Rock  Point  is  an 
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excellent  example  of  a  language  maintainence  program  where  bilingual 
education  is  carried  from  kindergarten  through  the  eightii  grade.  The 
/enormous  population  grouth  of  the  Navajo  seemingly  coincided  with  more 
^tolerant  views  regarding  Indian  education  and  a  corollary  training  pro- 
gram for  Navajo  teachers.  There  factors  may  be  credited  for  a  more  effi- 
cacious education  program  wh.ch  is  ako  attuned  to  the  needs  of  this 
segment  of  the  Indian  populati  n.  The  continued  effectiveness  of  the  Na- 
vajo language  programs  needs  further  evaluation. 

An  example  of  a  retrieval-revival  program  is  that  of  the  Onieda  (an 
Iroquoian-speaking  group)  in  Wisconsin.  This  group  is  presently  engaged 
in^e  revival  of  native  religion,  the  establishment  of  a  tribal  museum  and 
archives,  and  increased  interest  in  oral  histor>'.  Much  of  this  cultural  de- 
vitalization may  be  tied  to  land  claims. 

The  Makah  (a  Wak^shan-speaking  grcfup)  in  northwestern  Washington 
state  have  a^ large  federal  grant  to  revive  their  language.  This  nativistic 
movement  is  also  to  .  evive  other  expressive  elements  of  culture  as  music, 
dance,  and  tribal  dress. 

Within  the  entire  range  of  bilingual  education  programs  for  Native 
Americans,  there  is  a  per\'asive  idiosyncratic  expression  of  language  use. 
Some  parents  and  parental  surrogates  (as  grandparents)  feel  that  the  sooner 
the  children  learn  English  v/ell,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  them  to  adapt  and 
function  effectively  in  a  predominantly  English-speaking  world.  Others 
havo  stated,  "I  don't  want  my  children  to  have  the  'hard  time'  (difficulty) 
I  had  learning  the  English  language '  and  will  speak  only  "Indian  English" 
to  them.  These  individuals  very  often  use  a  native  language^ in  commu- 
nicating with  their  aged  cohorts  and  in  communit>'  affairs.  This  attitude 
is  typical  in  many  Lakota  Sioux  communities,  where  the  degree  of  bilin- 
gualism  is  difficult  to  determine.  Language  use  in  the  native  verr/icular 
may,  in  these,  and  other  Indian  communities  (i.e.,  Yakina)  be  seen  as  a 
means  of  adding  ^*funding"  to  an  educational  base.  In  many  comempcrar>' 
native  communities,  the  parents  and  parenlal  age-mates  feel  that  education 
should  begin  in  theu.child's  first  language  with  a  gradual  but  effective 
transition  to  compefence  in  English  and  the  mastering  of  the  school's 
curriculum.  Others  feel  that  a  complete  break  with  the  community's  lan- 
guage and  culture  is  a  prerequisite  for  adaptation  in  a  white  school  and 

society.  „ 
■  A  great  majority  of  the  current  Indian  population  resides  m  cities  or  ott- 
reservation  communities.  This  group  often  holds  their  parents  responsible 
for  not  teaching  them  their  native  languagfe.  This  trend  can  possibly  be 
reflected  in  the  inclusion  of  the  teaching  of  native  Indian  and  Inuit  (Es- 
kimo) languages  in  some  universities  and  colleges. 

The  effects  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  (Title  VII)  undoubtedly  will 
have  some  consequences  for  the  future  direction  of  education  for  American 
Indians  and  Alaskan  native..  The  Indian  Self-Determination  Act -of  1977 
with  a  clearlv  mandated  issue  of  indigenous  control  will  present  interest- 
ing directions  in  the  field  of  language  and  culture.  Presently,  there  have 
been  few  attempts  to  evaluate  those  hicultural  and  bilingual  programs 
which  have  been  in  operation  since  the  funding  base  has  been  applied  to 
native  communities. 

The  decisions  made  by  a  superordinate  decision-making  body  in  the 
.i?xecution  of  policy  determining  language  use  and  the  educational  process 
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has  had  dire  effects  upon  the  linguistic  skills  of  contemporar>'  natives.  The 
language  policies  have  been  tied  to  the  civilization  process  based  upon 
the  destruction  of  native  language  and  lifestyles. 

The  basic  policies  have  been  set  and  ±3n  reinterpreted  by  bureaucrats 
and  decision  makers  in  the  numerous  federal  and  state  agencies  which 
Impinge  upon  native  life.  Thus,  a  certain  capriciousness  is  evident  in  the 
ethnohistoric  record  which  can  be  seen  in  the  idiosvTicratic  relationship 
of  each  tribe  to  their  treaties  and  the  Indian  agent.  More  recently,  this 
"  pattern  of  financial  dependence  is'  seen  in  the  composition  of  advisor>' 
boards,  interpreters  of  present  language  policy,  and  proposal  readers. 

At  this  juncture,  several  points  can  be  made  regarding  contemporary 
programs.  Most  of  the  schools  involved  in  bilingual  education  have  been 
seen  as  ^'model"  schools  with  the  expectation  that  their  continuity  would 
be  assurec  oy  the  community.  In  most  instances,  due  to  monetarv'  restric- 
tions and  dependence  upon  Title  VII  as  the  "funding"  source,  many  of  the 
bilingual  programs  have  been  abandoned  after  five  years.  In  many  com- 
munities, due  to  the  historical  restrictions  on  language  use  documented 
previously,  many  of  the  programs  have  assumed  a  cultural  and  language 
retrieval  aspect.  In  almost  all  communities,  local  level  politics  entered  the 
picture  and  oriented  the  programs.  In  many  instances,  the  individuals 
most  competent  to  teach  native  languages  and  culture  have  been  the  most 
inept  in  the  political  machinations  of  school  boards,  parent  adnsory  coun- 
cils, and  public  school  politics,  and  were  merely  shunted  aside  for  other 
more  "'acceptable"  (from  the  administrative  point  of  view)  native  peoples. 
What  is  evident  in  this  brief  paper  is  the  fact  of  a  super-subordinate 
situation  in  which  language  policy  has,  and  is.  beu\g  formulated  at  another 
level  and  being  shifted  upon  the  educational  processes  of  powerless  peo- 
ples of  all  tribes. 


APPEMJE  r 

Francis  LaFlesche,  gives  an  interesting  view  of  language  learning  among 
the  Omaha  (also  a  Siouan  language]: 

From  the  earliest  years  the  Omaha  child  was  trained  in  the  gram- 
matical use  of  his  nati^  j  tongue.  No  slip  was  allowed  to  pass  unccr- 
-ected,  and  as  a  result  ihere  was  no  child-talk  such  as  obtains  among 
English-speaking  children,— the  only  difference  between  the  speech 
of  old  and  young  was  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  which  the  infant 
often  failed  to  utter  correctly,  but  this  difficulty  was  soon  overcome, 
and  a-  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  was  apt  to  speak  as  good  Omaha  as 
a  man  or  mature  years. 

Like  the  grown  folks,  we  youngsters  were  fond  of  companionship 
and  of  talking.  In  making  our  gamesticks  and  in  our  play,  we  chattered , 
incessantly  of  the  things  that  occupied  our.  minds,  and  we  thought  it 
a  hardship  when  we  were  obliged  to  speak  in  low  tones  while  older 
people  were  engaged  in  conversation.  When  we  entered  the  Mission 
School,  we  experienced  a  greater  hardship,  for  there  we  encountered 
a  rule  that  prohibited  the  use  of  our  ovm  language,  which  rule  was 
rigidly  enforced  with  a  hickory  rod.  so  that  the  newcomer,  however 
socially  inclined,  was  obliged  to  go  about  like  a  little  dummy  until  he 
learned  to  express  himselr  in  English, 
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\\\  the  bovs  in  our  school  were  given  English  names,  because  their 
Indian  names  were  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  pronounce.  Besides, 
the  aboriginal  names  were  considered  by  the  missionaries  as  hea- 
thenish and  therefore  should  be  obliterated.  No  less  heathenisn  in 
their  origin  were  the  English  substitutes,  but  the  loss  of  their  original 
meanings  and  significance  through  long  useage  had  rendered  them 
fit  to  continue  as 'appellations  for  civilized  folk.  And  so.  in  place  ot 
Tae-noo-ca-vva-he  came  Philip  Sheridan;  in  that  of  Wa-pah'-dae.  Ulys- 
ses S.  Grant;  that  of  Koo'-we-he-ge-ra.  Alexander,  and  so  on.  Our  spon^ 
sors  went  even,  further  back  in  histo^^^  and  thus  we  had  our  David 
and  Jonathan.  Gideon  and  Isaac,  ancl.  with  the  flood  of  th^e  new 
names  came  Noah.  It  made  little  difference  to  us  that  we  had  to  learn 
the  significance  of  one  more  word  as  applied  to  ourselves,  when  the 
task  before  us  was  to  make  our  way  through  an  entire  strange  lan- 
guaoe  So  we  learned  to  call  each  other  by  our  English  names,  and 
continued  to  do  so  even  after  we  had  left  school  and  had  grov/n  to 
manhoo.d. 

Referring  to  his  vignettes.  La  Flesche  continues: 

In  the  talk  of  the  boys  I  have  striven  to  give  a  reproduction  ot  the 
peculiar  English  spol  m  by  them,  which  was  composite.^  gathered 
from  the  imperfect  comprehension  of  their  booKs.  me  provincialisms 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  slang  and  bad  cjrammar  picked  up  from  uned- 
ucated white  persons  employed  at  the  school-®"  at  the  Government 
Agency.  Oddities  of  speech,  profanity,  localisms,  and  slang  were  un- 
known in  the  Omaha  language,  so  when  such  expressions  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  these  lads  they  innocently  learned  and  used  them  ^vithout 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  there  could  be  bad  as  well  as  good  hnglisti. 

The  misconception  of  Indian  life  and  character  so  common  among 
the  White  people  has  been  largely  due  to  an  ignorance  of  Uie  Indian  s 
language  or  his  mode  of  thought,  his  beliefs,  his  ideals,  and  his  native 
institutions.  Every  aspect  of  the  Indian  and  his  manner  ot  lite  has 
always  been  strange  to  the  White  man.  and  this  stengeness  had  been 
magriified  by  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  the  conflict  of  interests  be- 
tween the  two  races.  While  these  in  time  may  disappear  no  native 
American  can  ever  cease  to  regret  that  the  utterances  of  his  father 
have  been  constantly  belittled  when  put  into  English,  thai  ttieir 
thoughts  have  frequently  been  travestied  and  their  native  dignity  ob- 
scured.  The  average  interpreter  has  generally  picked  up  his  kriowl- 
edge  of  English  dn  a  random  fashion,  for  very  tew  have  had  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  education,  and  all  have^had  to  deal  with  the 
diPculties  that  attend  the  translator.  The  beauty  and  picturesqueness. 
and  euphonious  plavfulness.  or  the  gravity  of  diction  which  I  have 
heard  among  my  own  people,  and  other  :ribes  as  well  are  ail  but 
impossible  to  be  given  literally  in  English  (LaFlesche.  1963). 
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LANGUAGE  ATfflUQES  IN  A  NEW  Y8?J( 
PUERTO  jyCAN  COMMUMTY 


John  Attinasi 

This  essay  is  concerned  with  the  opinions,  attitudes  and  aspirations  of 
a  group  of  Puerto  Rican  residents  of  el  barrio— East  Karlem,  New  York 
City.  The  sample  contains  ninety-one  persons  over  twelve  years  old.  cho- 
sen after  a  year  of  participant-observation.  The  sample,  technically  a  pur- 
posive sample,  represents  the  main  social  netu-orks  in  an  urban,  low-income 
residential  block.  A  language  attitude  questionnaire  provided  the  basis  for 
this  report.  It  was  administered  in  a  sociolinguistic  interview  which  lasted 
about  two  hours.  (For  more  detail  on  the  method  and  rationale  of  this 
study  the  full  report  of  the  sociolLnguistic  investigation  should  be  con- 
suited.  In  that  report,  [Language  Policy  Task  Force:  1979],  an  orientation 
to  language  attitude  studies  and  a  review  of  their  relevance  to  the  Hispanic 
and  Puerto  Rican  community  may  be  found]. 

This  attitudinal  study  forms  one  component  of  the  integrated  ethno- 
graphic-linguistic-attitudinal  research  undertaken  by  the  Centro  de  Estu- 
dios  Puertorriquenos,  Description  of  the  neighborhood,  its  members  and 
their  networks  of  interaction  provides  the  community  context;  the  socio- 
linguistic studies  of  verb  structures,  nominal  and  verbal  realization  of  the 
plural  in  sentences,  and  the  alternation  of  languages  in  fluent  speech 
(code-svt-itching)  offer  evidence  regarding  skills  found  among  speakers; 
this  language  attitude  report  discusses  the  recognized  and  desired  features 
of  the  sociolinguistic  situation.  Together,  these  studies  form  the  empirical 
part  of  the  wider  goal  articulated  by  the  Centro  and  the  National  Puerto 
Rican  Task  Force  on  Educational  Policy  (see  Bonilla  and  del  Valle  articles 
in  this  volume)  to  formulate  and  implement  a  language  policy  for  Puerto 
Ricans  in  the  United  States. 

Bilingual  education  poUc>-  in  the  U.S.  at  the  present  time,  and  the  lan- 
guage planning  that  exists  in  general,  have  been  legislated  "from  the  top, ' 
and  presented  to  communities  by  policy  makers  who  are  distinct  trom 
both  "affected  corr-nunity  members  and  policy-oriented  researchers  (Lynn 
1978)  Current  legislation  provides  for  ''bilingual  education"  whose  pri- 
mary goal  is  not  bilingualisra  but  transition  into  English.  Our  cntique  of 
imposed  transitional  bilingual  education-^of  any  language  or  ecucanonal 
policy— contains  two  aspects.  At  a  theoretical  level,  the  principle  of  na- 
tional self-determination  (abv/.t  which  mu*  has  been  WTitten.  e.g.,  Lan- 
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guage  Policy  Task  Force  1978:  19-20).  implies  respect  for  national  tradition 
and  requires  policy  control  from  within  the  cultural  group  affected.  At  the 
practical  level,  the  implementation  of  policy  requires  community  acc-p- 
tance  to  inshore  its  success  (Haugen  1966:  60-64;  lernudd  &  Das  Gupta  197  1; 
Kelman  1971:  27).' Therefore,  the  determination  of  the  resourc:es,  attitud(\s\ 
needs  and  goals  of  the  community  regarding  education  and  language  in 
general  is  crucial. 

In  presenting  and  interpreting  the  views  of  the  community,  caution 
against  popularism  and  other  erroneous  tendencies  is  appropriate.  Not 
ever\^thing  the  populace  says  should  become  a  platform  for  policy.  Three 
negative  tendencies  have  been  noticed  in  at  least  some  cases:  ''alienation 
of  spirit."  that  is  often  infatuated  with  the  values  of  the  oppressor  (see 
footnote  33);  "cultural-nationalist"  idealism  that  views  culture  as  immu- 
table, thinking  that  ever\'  change  is  a  threat:  and  "apathetic  personalism," 
that  values  the  comfort  of  the  individual,  ignoring  the  social  interdepen- 
dence that  is  the  cornerstone  of  hi:man.  and  therefore  national,  existence. 
A  theor\-  which  encompasses  ical  economy,  cultural  and  linguistic 
rights,  and  ultimately  the  health  aad  self-creativity  of  a  society— though 
such  a  theory  is  but  implied  in  th:?  treatment— provides  an  objectn'e 
standpoint  in  the  search  for  a  community-based  language  policy,  and  ot- 
fers  a  means  of  judging  the  assumptions  and  implications  of  material  in 
this  sur\-ev. 

The  above  is.  in  brief,  the  rationale  for  this  study,  asking  key  questions 
related  to  the  following  issues  for  the  community:  the  choice  of  Spanish 
or  English  or  bilingualism;  the  existing  resources  of  the  community  in 
terms  of  skills  and  usage:  linguistic  issues  in  education  and  the  relation- 
ship of  language  to  cultural  and  national  identity. 

The  sample  is  similar  to  the  Puerto  Rican  population  in  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  age.  birth,  emplovment  and  other  factors  (see  the  Intro- 
duction; and  Pedraza  1979;  also  see  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  1975).  Re- 
spondents were  carefully  chosen  to  represent  rvpical  speakers  and  lifestyles 
in  the  community  studied.  While  it  is  not  certain  that  eJ  barrio  is  "the 
most"  Puerto  Rican  community  in  the  continental  United  States,  it  may 
be  claimed  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  communities  for  under- 
standing migration  and  othtr  effects  of  the  colonial  relationship  between 
the  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rico  because  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  largest  and  most 
dense  communities  of  Puert.-)  Ricans. 

El  barrio  mav  be  considered  a  case  that  allows  the  testing  of  extremes 
for  Spanish  in  the  United  States.  Its  ethnic  density  would  tend  to  maintain 
the  language  (Giles  1977:  312ff.  Gaarder  1977:  107ff).  The  long-term  resi- 
dence of  many  in  the  community  might,  on  the  other  hand,  favor  linguistic 
assimilation  (if  ethnic  integrity  is  strong  here,  then  in  more  recently  es- 
tablished communities,  attachment  to  Puertoricanness  should  be  even  more 
salient).  In  fact,  one  f!  '  'is  a  continuum  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United 
States,  with  recent  arriva..  c>'clic  migration,  and  residence  with  other  eth- 
nic and  linguistic  groups  as  some  of  the  characteristics  to  be  weighed  in 
order  to  understand  the  dvTiamics  of  language  and  culture  across  the  na- 
tion and  through  time.  (This  report  does  not  attempt  to  speak  about  the 
language  situation  nor  about  bilingual  education  in  Puerto  Rico— that 
would  require  a  separate  treatnient  since  the  issues  are  different  and  the 
history-  is  complex  (see  Language  Policy  Task  Force  1978).  We  see  this 
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work  as  pertinent  to  the  Puerto  Rican  population  in  the  United  States, 
without  assuming  anything  about  the  nature  of  the  difierences  between 
Puerto  Rican  culture  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Puerto  :Uco  (see  Bonilla  and  Colon 
1979). 

•  The  American  possession  of  Puerto  Rico,  periods  of  imposition  of  the 
English  language,  and  the  consequential  migration  to  the  United  States 
have  put  critical  stresses  on  Puerto  Rican  culture,  l^nemployment  is  more 
than  double  the  national  average;-  many  live  in  inadequate  housing  and 
have  income  below  the  "poverty  level"^  and  educational  failure  is  ram- 
pant.-* Language  policy  is  not  the  panacea  for  all  social  ills,  but  clearly 
educational  failure  and  community  attitudes  are  related  to  contemporary 
social  life. 

How  culture  relates  to  language  in  the  community  is  also  at  issue  in  this 
study.  The  present  dynamics  of  the  community  are  not  part  of  a  general 
"everything  changes"  process.  Rather,  television,  consumerism,  inflation, 
unemployment  and  intensified  migration  are  powerful  new  elements  in 
twentieth  centurv  struggles  which  involve  both  economics  and  national- 
ity. These,  elements  in  turn,  affect  cultural  expression.  Given  such  condi- 
tions, and  acknowledging  Puerto  Rico's  status  as  a  direct  colony  of  the 
richest  nation-state  in  the  world,  the  situation  and  solutions  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  community  possess  a  wider  relevance  for  understanding  the  world 
emerging  at  the  last  part  of  this  century.'  On  the  one  hand,  resources  have 
become  more  prjcious,  information  more  available  and  communication 
(including  transportation)  has  shrunk  the  distance  between  nations.  On 

•  the  other  hand,  the  national  groups  in  the  United  States  are  attacked  for 
not  assimilating,  their  ethnicity  is  considered  intransigence  and  a  sign  of 
future  pniblems.  their  bilingual  character  is  considered  pathological.^ 

Thus  the  findin^,  of  this  study— values  and  beliefs  about  language,  and 
about  culture— relate  not  only  to  policy  but  the  survival  of  a  community.' 
The  community's  views  on  language,  when  articulated  with  wider  social 
and  economic  needs,  can  enter  the  legal  and  educational  struggle  as  grass- 
roots evidence  in  the  formulation  of  meaningful  policy.  Also  at  issue  are 
the  development  of  critical  and  intellectual  skills,  access  to  formal  vari- 
eties of  language,  and  the  improvement  of  schooling. 

But  these  wider  concerns  cannot  be  resolved  without  a  clear  assessment 
of  the  sociolinguistic  values  and  norms  of  interac.  on  thai  are  present  in 
the  community.  By  implication,  cultural  and  educational  issues  can  be 
better  addressed  in  more  focused  study  based  upon  this  basic  research. 
(The  Language  Policy  Task  Force  has  undertaken  such  lines  Oi  research 
observing  classroom  and  student  interaction  in  East  Harlem,  and  inter- 
viewing a  sample  of  teachers  and  parents  for  language  attitudes.) 

PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Demographics 

The  demographic  characteristics  of  the  ninety-one  persons  from  el  barrio 
in  this  study  match  well  those  of  the  U.S.  Puerto  Rican  community.  BrieOy. 
Puerto  Ricans  are  on  the  average,  young  (one-half  are  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age),  and  educated  to  about  junior  high  school  level.  Many  are 
poor  (one-third  are  below  the  poverty  level).  Puerto  Ricans  are  becoming 
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established  as  long-term  residents  of  the  United  States.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  persons  in  this  sample  have  lived  in  the  U.S.  over  ten  years. 

The  sample  in  this  report  represents  a  community  with  greater  ethnic 
densitv  than  that  of  most  Puerto  Rican  settlements  in  the  Imited  States. 

Even  in  New  York,  only  about  one  in  fiv^i  Puerto  Ricans  live  in  neigh- 
borhoods like  el  barrio,  in  which  they  are  in  the  majority.  The  mean  pop- 
ulation density  in  most  Puerto  Rican  neighborhoods  is  about  twenty-tive 
percent. 

The  attitudinal  sample  is  also  slightly  older  than  the  general  population 
because  we  aimed  at  an  adult  view  of  language  attitudes,  systematically 
excluding  from  the  interx'iews  children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  sex 
distribution  of  the  sample  is  weighted  toward  men,  largely  due  to  the 
public  orientation  and  participant  methodology  of  the  fieldwork.  A  pre- 
liminar\-  analysis,  however,  showed  that  sex  of  the  respondent  did  not 
appear  as  a  factor  in  the  correlation  of  attitudes.  Greater  evenness  in  male- 
female  proportions  might  even  show  a  greater  attachment  to  Spanish,  more 
balanced  bilingualism  in  code-switching  and  higher  indicators  of  cultural 
identity. 

The  makeup  of  the  sample  may  be  seen  in  Table  1.  See  page  445.  In 
addition,  vounger  males  and  older  females  are  lacking  in  the  sample  due 
to  unwillingness  of  the  former  and  difficulty  in  inten/iewing  the  latter. 

Birthplace 

Only  about  half  (fifty-five  percent)  were  born  in  Puerto  Rico,  a  charac- 
teristic which  reflects' national  trends  (Waggoner  1978).  Birthplace  is  a 
useful  independent  variable  for  many  attitudinal  items.  But  as  we  shall 
see.  another  variable,  age  of  arrival  in  the  U.S.  for  those  not  born  here,  is 
a  useful  factor  in  distinguishing  the  diversity  in  the  community  regarding 
many  items  of  attitude.  Table  2  shows  a  correlation  between  the  present 
demographics  of  the  community  and  the  migration  process.  Nearly  all  the 
adolescents  were  born  in  the  U.S..  while  about  a  Lhird  of  the  young  aHults 
were  bom  here  and  another  third  came  before  age  five.  The  drop-offs  in 
the  higher  age  of  arrival  categories  for  young  adults  indicate  the  stability 
of  the  East  Harlem  population,  and  relate  to  migration  figures  that  peaked 
approximately  twenty-four  years  ago  (Histor\'  Task  Force  1979). 

Street  Orientation 

The  variable  ''street  orientation"  was  used  to  indicate  th:  obser\'ed  use 
of  public  areas  for  social  activity.  Whereas  some  persons  "hang  out"  reg- 
ularly, others  do  not  frequently  socialize  on  the  sidewalk;  and  stoops. 
After  obser\-ation.  it  appeared  that  about  half  the  sample  is  "street-ori- 
ented." the  majority  of  whom  are  young  people.  It  is  our  interest  to  see  if 
public  use  of  language  when  correlated  with  attitudinal  and  linguistic 
studies  of  the  "street  oriented"  sector  of  the  sample  can  illuminate  the 
patterns  of  sociolinguistic  variation  and  communicative  values  held  by 
the  r.omrnun'vV  as  a  whole.* 

Agaitist  Jie  bockdrop  of  these  general  figures  for  the  Puerto  Rican  pop- 
ulation in  New  York  and  the  U.S..  it  can  be  seen  that  the  sample  in  this 
study  is  similar  in  terms  of  age.  education,  birthplace,  time  in  the  U.S.  for 
migrants,  urban  location  and  housing.  The  sample  reported  here  lacks 
correspondence  with  the  general  population  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United 
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States,  chiefly  in  the  low  representation  of  older  women  and  the  high 
ethnic  concentration.  In  a  sample  that  is  different  in  ethnic  density  and 
historical  depth  (Hartford,  Ct.),  but  similar  to  the  East  Harlain  sample 
under  discussion,  Zirkel  (1973)  found  many  of  the  same  aspirations  and 
attitudes  as  in  this  study.  Especially  striking  are  (1)  the  permanence  oi 
Spanish  oral  conversation  among  younger  people  despite  greater  overall 
skills  in  English,  (2)  tlie  interest  in  education,  especially  bilingual-bicul- 
tural  education  and  (3)  an  extremely  favorable  attitude  toward  bilingual- 
ism:  Enghsh  for  the  pragmatics  of  living  and  Spanish  for  cultural  identity. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  views  of  this  sample. 

CuituraJ  and  Political  Views 

Friendships.  Most  of  the  people  in  the  sample  have  mainly  Puerto  Rican 
friends.  Table  3  displays  the  patterns  of  friendships  by  ethnic  group.  As 
can  be  seen,  the  community  seems  largely  connected  to  other  Puerto  Ri- 
cans,  and  secondarily  to  blacks  (who  share  a  similar  social  position  and 
many  of  the  same  neighborhoods  in  the  city). 

CuJturaJ  Identity  in  Family  Life.  Two  brief  questions  were  asked  con- 
cerning how  much  emphasis  was  put  on  identity  as  Puerto  Ricans  when 
the  speaker  was  a  child,  and  how  much  interest  the  person  has  in  teaching 
Puerto  Rican  culture  to  his/her  ov^m  children.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1, 
emphasis  on  Puerto  Rican  culture  is  strong  in  both  cases. 

Puerto  Rican  Identity  and  Image.  When  asked  what  it  meant  to  be  Puerto 
Rican,  most  were  unable  to  say  much  beyond  birth  or  parentage.  Others 
said  Puerto  Ricanness  is  a  visible  thing:  one  said,  "Lo  tienen  en  la  cora": 
another  said,  "It's  written  all  over  their  face."  In  these  responses  the  phys- 
ical face  is  the  head-meaning  for  a  whole  taxonomy  of  physical  features, 
facial  muscle  articulation,  gesture,  and  of  course,  ways  of  speaking  that 
are  characterized  by  kinetic,  melodic  or  syntactic  subtleties,  as  well  as 
special  lexical  items  and  turns  of  phrase. 

Since  we  could  not  expect  our  respondents  to  answer  questions  that  are 
unresolved  even  among  scholars,  we  approached  ethnic  identity  through 
a  set  of  questions.  In  it  we  wanted  to  get  at  the  components  of  Puerto 
Rican  nationality.  Responses  to  these  questions  may  be  seen  in  Table  4. 

The  two  features  judged  important  by  nearly  all  and  "very  important" 
by  more  than  forty  percent  were  parents  and  pride.  They  were  considered 
equally  important,  even  though  one-is  genetic,  a  matter  of  parentage  and 
the  other  is  affective,  a  matter  of  feeling.  Note  that  nearly  half  say  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  bom  in  Puerto  Rico  (exactly  forty-eight. percent  of  this 
sample  was  not  bom  in  Puerto  Rico).  Adolescents  considerPuerto  Rican 
birth  and  Spanish  language  maintenance  to  be  less  important  than  do  the 
adults.  Yet  values  and  traditions  were  held  to  be  more  important  by  youths 
than  by  adults.  The  adolescents  also  consider  struggle  to  be  an  important 
characteristic  of  Puerto  Rican  identity  more  than  do  other  age  groups.  The 
concept  of  "struggle"  is  not  foreign  to  the  community,  neither  economi- 
cally (jobs,  housing),  nor  linguistically,  (consider  the  stigma  attached  to 
both  the  Spanish  and  English  spoken  by  Puerto  Ricans.  and  the  contro- 
versy about  the  mixing  of  the  languages).  A  Puerto  Rican  who  is  not  strug- 
gling or  not  working-class  would  still  be  Puerto  Rican,  even  though  these 
features  are  part  of  the  historical  context  of  a  colonized  national  group. 
Most  of  the  community  rated  items  of  this  historical  type  (8-11  in  Table  4) 
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as  not  important  to  ethnic  identity,  although  a  more  ideologizeci  position 
would  be  that  these  are  important  aspects  of  the  evolution  and  survival  of 
the  culture  and  important  to  coherence  and  unity. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  to  ponder  the  implicatic;-  of  these  results  in 
group  discussion  or  in  future  studies:  Why  do  the  adolescents,  who  havt' 
the  least  knowledge  of  Puerto  Rican  values  and  traditions,  and  the  briefest 
concrete  experience  of  the  struggle  we  have  noted,  consider  these  elements 
to  be  more  integral  to  the  culture  than  do  older  people  who  are  the  carriers 
of  the  culture? 

The  most  striking  result  is  that  the  Spanish  language  is  not  evaluated 
by  any  group  as  extremely  important  for  Puertorricanness.  That  is,  a  per- 
son who  has  Puerto  Rican  parents  but  does  not  speak  Spanish,  is  none- 
theless Puerto  Rican.  The  implication  is  that  "you  dofi't  have  to  speak 
Spanish  to  be  Puerto  Rican."  Half,  however,  consider  Spanish  to  be  "im- 
portant." Some  seem  to  interpret  the  question  about  the  necessity  of  the 
Spanish  language  to  Puerto  Rican  identity,  (this  question  was  phrased: 
"Is  it  necessary  to  speak  Spanish  in  order  to  be  Puerto  Rican?"  /Es  nece- 
sario  hoblar  espano]  para  ser  puertorriquerio?  ^;Cree  que  una  persona  :iene 
que  habiar  espanoi  para  ser  puertorriquerio?],  as  asking  whether  Spanish 
is  "sufficient,"  rather  than  "necessar>'."  They  respond  that  many  Latin 
Americans,  and  even  North  Americans,  know  Spanish.  When  asked  bluntly 
how  important  ''language"  (with  no  specification  of  Spanish  or  English) 
is  to  group  solidarity,  most  (ninety  percent]  considered  it  to  be  very  to 
extremely  important. 

Moreover,  eight\'-nine  percent  felt  English  is  na  threat  to  Puerto  Rican 
identity.  Everyone,  in  responding  to  a  related  question,  "can  you  speak 
English  and  be  part  of  Puerto  Rican  culture?"  said  yes.  Nearly  as  many 
(ninety-five  percent  of  eighty-six  persons)  said  it  is  po.ssible  to  speak  Span- 
ish and  be  part  of  American  culture.  For  this  community,  as  for  many 
theorists  in  social  science,  language  is  a  key  component  of  culture  and  an 
important  element  in  group  cohesion.  Yet  it  is  not  of  paramount  in^Dor- 
tance,  as  many  cultural  idealists  would  hold  (see  Fragoso  manuscript  for 
a  review  of  this  controversy  among  Puerto  Rican  poets).  The  Spanish  lan- 
guage is  not  an  essential  symbol  of  Puerto  Rican  culture  for  this  sample 
of  people.  Rather,  Puerto  Rican  identity  is  seen  as  expressible  in  English, 
and  American  culture  is  compatible  with  the  Spanish  language.  This  is  a 
serious  statement  by  a  segment  of  community  which  is  not  involved  in 
either  intellectual  or  political  debate.  More  will  be  said  about  the  impli- 
cations of  this  independence  of  language  and  culture  in  our  conclusions. 
For  the  moment,  refer  to  some  striking  raw  statistics  in  Table  5. 

Puerto  Rican  Status,  and  the  Status  of  the  Languages 

Several  direct  questions  approached  the  self-defmition  of  persons  by 
labels  of  nationality,  the  esteem  of  outsiders.  *iid  several  items  that  are 
cnicial  to  the  status  of  the  Spanish  language.  Most  respondents  said  they 
feel  they  are  part  of  both  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  give  their 
nationality  in  terms  that  reflect  participation  in  two  national  cultures  (Table 
6),  A  substantial  portion  (thirty-eight  percent)  consider  themselves 
pure  Puerto  Rican,  Nearly  no  one  said  they  were  American,  Although  only 
fifteen  percent  said  they  feel  themselves  to  be  part  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  an- 
other question  nii^ety-three  percent  said  it  is  necessary  for  Puerto  Ricans 
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to  remain  distinct  as  a  group.  Thus  national  sentiment  is  high.  See  1-igures 
2  and  3  for  the  breakdown  of  nationality  by  age  group. 

Political  leaders  of  ever^-  stripe  are  dissatisfied  u-ith  the  present  poati'..a. 
status  of  Puerto  Rico.^  Vn'  sixtv-five  percent  of  the  interview  samp  e  tavor 
some  form  of  comir  onw.alth  status  for  Puerto  Rico.  Thirteen  people  (four- 
teen percent)  favor  independence,  and  an  equal  number  (fourteen  percent) 
favor  statehood.  When  asked  why  they  preferred  the  status  Oiey  .avor  tor 
Puerto  Rico,  over  seventy-two  percent  gave  no  response.  Some  nad  no 
reason  for  their  view,  others  found  it  difficult  or  were  disinclined  to  dis- 
cuss such  a  complex  issue  in  the  interview  context. 

When  asked  "How  do.  non-Puerto  Ricans  feel  about  us?  fifty-three  per- 
cent said  they  felt  disliked,  twenty-two  percent  said  they  thought  others 
were  indifferent.  On  a  seven  point  scale  the  social  image  oi  Puerto  Ricans 
was  placed  low-to-medium  by  most  (ninety  percent)  of^he  sample  In  a 
study  conducted  early  in  the  peak  period  of  migration.  (Siegel  et  al.  1954). 
a  Puerto  Rican  population  in  Philadelphia  that  was  somewhat  different 
from  the  East  Harlam  sample  (more  in  the  Philadelphia  sample  were  bom 
in  Puerto  Rico,  had  recently  arrived  in  the  U.S..  and  half  had  lived  in  New 
York  for  at  least  a  short  time)  preceived  lack  of  acceptance  m  socia  insti- 
tutions, neighborhoods,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  workplace^  In  fac 
the  attitudes  of  most  of  their  American  neighbors  (both  black  and  uhite) 
were  more  severely  prejudiced  than  Puerto  Ricans  thought  they  were.  This 
underestimate  of  unfavorable  acceptance,  which  is  perhaps  a  defense,  pre- 
vents confrontation  and  can  delay  organization  to  change  the  social 

"  Tvv^^tiiirds  think  the  present  social  position  is  unjustified  About  half 
feel  that  language  is  related  to  the  present  social  position.  Most  said  ttiat 
it  is  not  just  to  evaluate  social  position  or  image  according  to  language. 
Puerto  Ricans  clearly  sense  the  stress  on  their  national  culture  in  terms  of 
tiie  esteem  of  outsiders  and  in  their  own  position  of  neither  having  a 
sovereign  nation  nor  having  full  equality  as  Americans^  A  majority  fee 
thev  are  part  of  both  cultures,  American  and  Puerto  Rican.  and  reject 
"complete  separation"  (independence)  as  well  as  full  incorporation  state- 
hood) into  the  United  States.  For  the  majority  the  distinction  between 
resolving  the  conflict  between  two  cultures  (by  being  bicultural,  see  Um- 
bert  1972)  and  being  caught  in  it  (neither  Puerto  Rican  nor  American)  is 
subtle,  requiring  finer  analysis  than  we  have  at  present.  The  term  ^leito 
Rican-American  may  connote  any  point  in  the  resolution  of  that  contl  ct 
just  as  the  term  Nuyorican  may  havo  either  negative  connotations  (ct. 
Americanized],  or  symbolize  a  positive  new  identity  (cf.  Algarm  and 
Piiiero  1975-  18.  "A  new  dav  needs  a  new  language  or  else  the  day  becomes 
a  repetition  of  yesterday  .'.  .  ordinary  life  for  the  Nuyorican  happens  in 
two  languages."). 

Cuiturai  and  Ethnic  Composites 

Two  composites  were  constructed  from  various  questions  which  dealt 
with  emblems  of  Puerto  Rican  identity  and  cultural  activity.  The  cu  tural 
identitv  composite  is  aimed  at  overt  sigas  of  Puerto  Rican  cultura  h  e: 
food,  friends,  music,  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  Puerto  Rican  culture. 
Three-fourths  of  the  community  scored  high  irv  cultural  identity  according 
to  the  composite,  and  no  independent  or  ottier  composite  variable  was 
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seen  to  correlate  u'ith  it.  This  indicates  a  strong  seiii>e  of  cultural  identity 
within  ever\'  group,  and  unity  in  the  sample.  The  bnguage-culture  rela- 
tionship in  this  regard  deserves  brief  treatment. 

Those  people  with  fluency  in  Spanish  score  higher  on  the  cultural  iden- 
tity composite  than  all  others.  However,  those  who  have  high  English 
skills  are  not  negatively  correlated  with  cultural  identity.  This  is  not  a 
paradox.  A  positive  correlation  of  Spanish  language  with  cultural  identity 
means  that  those  with  more  Spanish  have  a  greater  score  on  the  index, 
and  that  those  with  less  have  a  lower  score,  but  not  that  more  English 
implies  less  cultural  identity.  The  bilingual  users  in  the  high  English  areas 
also  correlate  well  with  cultural  identity.  This  relates  back  to  ideas  about 
the  non-necessity  of  language  choice,  and  the  lack  of  division  in  this  re- 
gard in  the  community.  We  should  not  say  that  knowing  English  is  poorly 
correlated  with  cultural  identity,  but  that  not  having  Spanish  is.  Bilin- 
gualism  correlates  best  of  all. 

The  second  composite  consists  of  several  questions  related  to  Puerto 
Rican  concerns,  ethnic  pride  and  reported  nationality.^"  As  shown  \  -  Table 
7  the  young  aduits  are  highest  in  etlinic  identity  of  all  age  groups,  the 
adolescents  are  lowest. 

Another  factor  which  shows  a  positive  correlation  is  Puerto  Rican  birth- 
place. Language  use  shows  a  correlation  as  well,  evident  in  both  the  Span- 
ish choice  factor  and  in  the  language  resource  variable.  In  the  latter  measure, 
two-thirds  of  the  nearly  monolingual  Spanish  speakers  are  among  the 
highest  scorers  for  ethnic  identity.  The  economic  support  variable  shows 
that  the  persons  w^ho  derive  support  from  outside  but  use  it  within  the 
block  are  highest  in  the  index  for  ethnic  identity.  Next  highest  are  those 
who  remain  internal  in  earning  and  spending,  followed  by  the  group  who 
work  outside  the  block,  and  finally  the  dependent  persons  (a  value  which 
interacts  with  age,  birthplace,  dominant  language,  age  of  arrival  and  total 
time  in  Puerto  Rico — mainly  composed  of  younger  persons). 

Whereas  the  cultural  identity  composite  illustrates  attitudes  towards 
external  cultural  traits,  the  ethnic  identity  composite  touches  deeper  emo- 
tional attachments  and  sr^lf-detlnition.  In  the  former,  all  age  groups  are 
high,  with  language  as  a  relevant  variable  only  in  Ihe  lack  of  Spanish 
perhaps  related  to  less  access  to  friends  and  thc^  Spanish  expression  of 
cultural  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ethnic  identity  composite  cor- 
relates with  age.  showing  the  young  adults  to  be  leaders  in  the  assertion 
of  Puertorricanness. 

A  central  issue  that  these  results  bring  into  focus  is  the  rcle  of  the  young 
adults  in  the  affirmation  of  Puerto  Rican  culture,  and  their  choice  to  be 
bilingual.  On  several  .'^cales  the  young  aduits  appear  to  assert  Puertorri- 
canness above  all  othe:-  groups.  They  are  highest  of  ever>-  age  group  in  the 
ethnic  identity  composite.  They  are  lowest  in  the  self-ascription  Puerto 
Rican-American.  highest  in  the  self-ascription  Nuyorican.^^  The  young 
adults  report  the  greatest  increase  in  the  use  of  Spanish,  and  in  comparison 
with  their  greater  English  skills,  seem  to  be  speaking  a  great  deal  of  Span- 
ish. The  young  adults  may  be  seen  as  a  group,  then,  which  symbolizes  the 
assertioii  of  Puerto  Rican  culture  in  the  United  States. 

The  struggle  over  language  and  culture  constcintly  affects  the  process  of 
social  and  linguistic  transformation.^-  The  young  adults,  rather  than  re- 
treating from  the  process  and  the  debate  tha*  affects  it  and  tries  to  direct 
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-  are  spearheading  it.  They  seem  to  reject  the  usual  choices  o  separa  ion 
or  "  similation.  Rather,  they  are  searching  for  a  neu-  cultura^  det.nmon 
and  choosing  bilinguaiism  as  a  means  to  corr.:numcate  with  the  Ut,n- 
American  world  in  Nueva  York. 

LANGUAGE  BACKGROUND.  USE  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Language  BacJcground 

Over  three-quarters  of  the  sample  k-amed  Spanish  as  their  first  lan- 
guage, including  persons  bom  and  raised  in  the  U.S.  The  adolescents  and 
about  half  of  the  young  adults  learned  Spanish  in  the  Un.ted  States,  Most 
cf  the  persons  over  thirty  learned  Spanish  in  Puerto  aico. 

The  importance  of  parents  as  teachers  of  Spanish  becomes  obvious  when 
we  consider  that  parents,  who  are  over^vhelmingly  Spanish  dommant 
account  for  eighty-six  percent  of  the  responses  to  the  question  Who  a  as 
h  mcltTmSnt  teacher  of  Spanish?"  By  contrast,  the  respons^  1. 
-most  important  teachers  of  English"  were  widely  spread  over  several 
categories  such  as  friends,  relatives,  co-workers,  etc.  with  parents  having 
TuSoT  input  in  English  learning  only  for  adolescents  (and  to  a  lesser 
exSnt  young,  adults).  Ninety-five  percent  h^ve  learned  the  English  they 
control  in  the  U.S. 

Language  Use 

Hohitual  language  use  i.i  several  channels  of  communication:  reading 
■  television  and 'radfo.  was  investigated  without  the  formal  assessm^n  o^ 
competence.  Self-report,  which  has  been  seen  tc  be  valuable  in  macro- 
sociolinguistic  studies  of  this  type  (Fishman.  Cooper  Ma^et  al 
1971  494)  seemed  to  be  the  most  natural  way  to  derive  such  information 
Ind  kip  the  interview  more  like  a  conversation  than  a  test.  In  addition, 
we  asked  general  questions  about  the  language  that  feels  most  ™-  o^^b le 
and  the  dominant  language  in  the  speaker's  "^.^"^ '"^§^6"  ■  ^^^^ 
of  hypothetical  domains  attempted  to  elicit  which  persons  and  situations 
were  most  likely  to  be  spoken  to  in  Spanish.  English  or  some  form  of 
bilingual  usage.  . 

The  respondents  are  fairly  even.y  divided  in  reported  language  domi- 
nlce  (7o%  percent  bilingual,  thirty  percent  Spanish,  and  thirty  percerU 
EnSh  cSninant).  All  the  older  people  said  they  were  most  comfortab  e 
Spanich  On  the  other  hand.. none  of  the  adolescents  are:  of  the  fort y- 
£ree  nerson.  (forty-seven  percent)  who  said  they  were  most  comfortab  e 
hTEnglish,  almost  half  were  adolescents.  Generally,  the  language  that 
would  be  .poken  to  a  Puerto  Rican  whose  ethnicity,  but  not  language 
ab°HtV  was  perceived  would  be  Spanish  for  thirty-e.ght  percent  of  Ae 
SmpleTo^ly  seventeen  percent  of  the  adolescents  said  it  would  be  Spar- 
^h  rno  t  of  the  mainly  Spanish-speaking  people  would  choose  Spanish): 
w-o^d  be  English  for  twenty-seven  percent  (h  Jf  are  adolescentsK  Tw-en  y- 
onTDercent  saki  they  would  code-switch  or  mix  the  la.:guages  The  bilin- 
gu  Is  vTould  mix  the  two  (thirty-four  percent),  spe     English  (twen  y  s.x 

-  percent),  speak  Spanish  (twenty-one  percent),  or  determine  what  to  speak 
situationally  (eigLtuen  percent). 
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Speech  in  Domains 

Language  use  reports  were  used  to  determine  who  spoke  which  lan- 
guage in  various  situations.  Non-response  was  noted  in  many  cases  due 
to  inapprcpriateness  of  question  or  situations.^** 

From  the  table  of  self-report  (Table  8]  he  correlation  between  age  and 
Spanish  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  domains  of  family  and  neighborhood: 
older  people  are  generally  addressed  in  Spanish,  particularly  by  other 
adults.  Young  adults  on  the  other  hand  report  more  bilingual  behavior. 
With  teenagers  {Table  a.  item::  13  and  16),  English -is  most  used,  along 
with  substantiai  amounts  of  Spanish  code-switching.  More  Spanish  is 
used  by  childrei*  than  teenagers.  Looking  at  some  other  domains  of  re- 
ported language  use,  a  pattern  of  language  use-that  is  connected  to  both 
who  is  speaking  and  to  whom  the  speech  is  addressed  begins  to  appear. 
The  general  categoiy  of  ^'socializing"  (item  20)  implies  interaction  with 
one's  friends  and  age-set. Note  in  Table  9,  that  nearly  one-half  the  ado- 
lescents use  English  with  their  peers,  one-half  tiie  young  adults  code- 
switch  with  their  peers  and  the  older  people  tend  to  use  Spanish. 

Code-siviLching 

Although  we  do  not  have  assurance  that  the  category  "mixed,  or  code- 
s'Aitching"  means  the  same  to  ths  respondent  as  it  does  to  a  linguist,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  mixing  the  two  languages  in  speech  is  a  real  cat- 
egory. In  the  section  on  valued  varieties  it  is  seen  that  most  people  (eighth- 
percent)  considered  the  mixing  of  the  two  languages  to  be  verv  wide- 
spread. By  contrast  only  about  one-third  think  there  are  many  bi Unguals 
who  keep  the  languages  separate. 

Observed  code-switching  occurs  mostly  in  young  adults  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  among  mature  adults:  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  ado- 
lescents and  older  people  are  observed  code-switching.  Because  the  older 
groups  are  mainly  Spanish  speaking.  aj\d  the  younger  group  is  mainly 
English  speaking,  while  the  aduits  groups  report  bilingual  ability,  the  con- 
nection between  code-switching  and  bilingual  ability  is  implied.  The  fol- 
lowing patterns  emerge:' code-switching  occurs  from  an  English  base  more 
prevalently  than  from  a  Spanish  base;  and  it  occurs  among  U.S .-raised 
persons  more  than  among  those  who  arrived  after  age  six.  Not  clear  in 
these  data  are  the  subtle  distinctions  in  degree  of  bilingualism.  ethnic 
function  and  kind  of  code-switching.  In  addition,  the  conclusion  that  com- 
plex intra -sentential  code-switching  (as  opposed  to  switching  for  isolated 
words,  exclamations  and  whole  sentences)  correlates  positively  with  bal- 
anced bilingualism.  is  treated  in  another  paper  (See  Poplack  1979  for  a 
typology  of  code-switching  among  twenty  speakers  selected  from  this 
sample).    :  " 

It  appears  that  mixed  usage,  or  code-switching  is  perceived  and  reported 
as  a  variety  of  speech  with  nearly  as  much  strength  as  the  natural  lan- 
guages, Spanish  and  English.  In  the  seven  questions  thai  show  the  least 
non-response  in  the  domains  report,  code-switching  is  reported  six  times 
as  frequently  as  other  forms  of  bilingual  behavior.  Code-switching  is  re- 
ported as  frequ'""*ly  as  speaking  in  English,  and  nearly  as  frequently  as 
speaking  ir  ci^pp  -.-jh.  Kere  the  three  prongs  of  language  investigation  in 
eJ  harr<  show  tbe  same  social  fact  in  various  lights.  The  attitudes  of  the 
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communitv  indiriate  that  code-switching  is  something  like  a  natural  lan- 
guage. Earlier.  Pedraza  had  obser\'ed  mixed  usage  as  a  norm  of  interaction 
not  only  signalling  ethnic  identity,  but  as  an  intensification  of  commu- 
nication. At  the  same  time  the  linguistic  investigations,  first  of  a  single 
speaker  then  of  twer\ty  speakers,  tell  us  about  the  types  and  syntax  of  code- 
switching.  Bilingual  speech  is  descriptively  undeniable,  whatever  pre- 
scriptivegjcammarians  may  claim. 

What  w^'are  calling  code-switching  (with  reservations  about  its  strict 
linguistic  character  in  these  self-report  items)  is  clearly  a  recognized  va- 
riety, used  all  to  children  and  teenagers,  and  especially  used  (by  all  to 
all}  in  neighborhood  interactions  (See  Table  8,  items  12-14). 

The  correlation  between  age  and  Spanish,  postulating  that  older  people 
use  Spanish  and  younger  people  use  English,  is  not  at  all  simple;  neither 
for  speakers,  nor  hearers  (those  who  receive  speech).  Whereas  one  can  see 
the  trend  of  rr.  use  of  Spanish  .to  adults,  more  use  ot  code-switching  by 
young  adults  ana  English  by  adolescents,  Spanish  .is  used  to  and  by  chil- 
dren for  initial  language  acquisition.  The  use  of  English  in  higher  pro- 
portions when  speaking  to  adolescents  than  to  children  may  indicate  either 
a  strategy  of  bilingual  maintenance  or  a  tendency  toward  language  shift. 
Thus,  the  "American  Immigrant  Model"^^  wherein  the  grandparents  (first 
generation)  speak  the  non-English  national  language,  the  parents  (second 
generation)  are  bilingual  and  the  children  (third  generation)  are  nonolin- 
gual  in  English  is  inappropriate.  The  figures  on  competence  in  the  next 
section  begin  to  illustrate  the  bilingual  resources  that  could  be  developea 
in  this  community-. 

Small  children  begin  to  !eam  language  in  Spanish:  through  childhood 
and  adolescence  they  acquire  more  English,  in  ichool  and^with  peers.  The 
crucial  point  is  whether  the  Spanish  of  these  young  people  will  reactivate 
after  adolescence,  to  yield  a  stable  bilingual  community.  The  young  adults 
show  that  this  has  been  the  case. 

Reported  lMngi:Qi,e  Competence 

Self  report  of  competence  in  both  Spanish  and  English  related  to  the 
four  specific  language  skills  (understanding,  speaking,  reading,  wTiting. 
Table  10)  indicate  the  bilingual  character  of  the  ccmmunity.  The  correla- 
tions between  Spanish  and  a-  and  English  and  ;  ^uth  are  present,  but 
not  so  stronglv  that  a  gener  split  should  be  posited.  Rather,  adults 

should  be  seen  as  Spanish  .nt.  and  younger  people  should  be  seen^ 

as  competent  in  Spanish  (es,  ^Uy  in  the  passive  skills  of  -wading  and 
comprehension  of  spoken  Spanish),  with  developed  verbal  s.^lls  in  hng- 

lish.  'T  ui  1 

The  bilingual  character  of  the  community  is  evident  from  Table  10.  A 
high  incidence  of  oral  skills  appears  in  both  4anguages  across  age  groups, 
with  correlation  between  age  and  Spanish  particularly  evident  in  speaking 
skills  Both  age  groups  report  higher  percentages  of  literary  skills,  in  t-ng- 
lish  thsn  in  Spanish.  Here.  too.  the  age-language  correlation  shows  the 
adolescents  tending  to  possess  greater  English  skills,  though  they  are  not 
without  Spc^nish  skills,  u 

Overall  competence  in  each  language  was  also  rated  by  speakers.  The 
results  are  presented  in  Table  11. 
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Speak  Good,  Live  Good 

Although  the  concept  of  "good  language"  is  shak\',  vague  and  based  on 
many  criteria,  some  non-linguistic,  and  some  totally  subjective,  most 
speakers  did  not  question  the  terms  "good  Spanish"  and  "good  English". 
The  questions  concerned  who,  in  general  and  in  the  neighborhood,  speaks 
'*good"  language  and  whether  the  speaker  considered  himself/herself  to 
speak  good  Spanish/English. 

From  the  results  in  Table  12,  it  can  be  seen  that  Puerto  Ricans  ar.  con- 
sidered to  be.  in  general  terms,  good  speakers  of  Spanish.  Good  language 
is  in  general  connected  to  ethnicity,  education,  occupation,  and  to  uge. 
Time  of  resiidence  in  either  Puerto  Rico  (for  Spanish)  or  in  New  York  (for 
English)  did  not  receive  much  emphasis.  When  asked  tc  speak  from  ex- 
perience rather  than  in  general,  focusing  on  the  neighborhood,  the  ethnic 
factor  diminished.  Younger  people  in  general  are  seen  as  speaking  good 
English  by  forty-two  percent  of  the.  sample,  and  older  people  are  seen  as 
speaking  good  Spanish  by  forty-three  percent.  For  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, high  level  of  education  or  occupation  was  seen  as  associated 
with  good  English  by  twenty  percent  (for  Spanish  this  figure  went  down 
to  only  five  percent  perhaps  because  the  Spanish  speakers  in  el  barrio  for 
the  most  part  do  not  have  prestigious  jobs  or  educational  credentials). 
When  asked  "Just  what  is  meant  by  good  language?",  one  quarter  of  the 
respondents  thought  that  pronunciation  was  the  key  to  good  language; 
about  fifteen  percent  each  thought  that  vocabulary,  comprehensibility  or 
a  '  ;nbination  of  factors  were  vital.  (Less  than  ten  percent  gave  other 
opinions  about  "good"  language  and  nonrespon'se  was  about  fifteen  per- 
cent for  each).  The  bilinguals.  the  young  adults,  better  educated  persons, 
and  ihose  who  work  locally  are  higher  than  the  general  sample  in  sel^- 
assessment  of  good  language  (see  Table  13).^^  Persons  bom  in  Puerto  Rico, 
mature  adults,  those  who  claim  Puerto  Ric^n  nationality,  and  both  those 
with  little  education  and  those  urith  high  school  or  beyond  are  higher  in 
.seif-estit}"'ate  of  good  Spanish. 

Language  Maintenance 

Tlie  community  is  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  Spanish  without  equiv- 
ocation One  hundred  percent  want  their  children  to  speak  Spanish,  ninety- 
nine  percent  want  Spanish  maintained  in  the  Puerto  Rican  community  in 
New  York,^®  All  but  one  person  (again  ninety-nine  percent)  think  bilingual 
education  should  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  Spanish.  People  say 
Spanish  should  be  maintained  since  it  is  the  national  language  and  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  the  culture  of  Puerto  Rico.  When  asked  how  it  should 
or  could  be  maintained,  the  role  of  the  family  in  Spanish  maintenance 
became  clear 

A  combination  of  all  factors  (i.e.,  parents,  grandparents,  family,  older 
people,  school)  was  considered  responsible  for  maintaining  Spanish  in  the 
community  by  about  forty  percent;  another  forty  percent  signalled  parents 
and  family  specifically.  Fewer  than  fifteen  percent  said  rhe  school  should 
be  responsible.  Schools  and  bilingual  education  programs  then;  are  seen 
as  important  but  not  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  Spanish.  Respon- 
sibility rests  in  the  home  environment. 

What  should  a  child  be  taught,  in  terms  of  language?  Only  ten  percent 
tnought  the  Puerto  Rican  child's  first  language  should  be  English.  Thirty 
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nercent  thought  it  should  be  Spanish.  But  most  striking  is  maiorit^ 
Son  Sftt^n  ne  percent]  that  children  should  acquire  boih  Spanish  and 
Si^h  iSlv  This  result  is  striking,  first  in  its  departure  from  the 
SSus  and  imple  figures  that  show  Spanish  as  the  o^f  v^elming  irs 
language  of  the  community:  second  in  the  transcendence  of  the  m^th  ot 
'SSe  choice."  that  in  effect,  a  person  (especially  an  American)  can 
nnW  Sv  have  ona  language:  third,  in  the  positive  evaluation  of  bo^ 
sS^h  aL  kLgll^^^  and  to'the  overt  use  of  bilingual  modes  o  speech. 

^eS^re  timing  to  the  direct  and  implied  ways  that  the  values  of  language 
fn™  are^P^  ed  in  the  New  York  Puerto  Rican  community,  it  might 
be^^uSle  to^i^  the  raw  results  of  several  more  key  questions.  Th^e 
^uS  wi  11  serve  as  a  reference  point  for  much  of  the  discussion  which 
Slows  mnceming  both  attitudes  and  reported  competence.  In  the  final 
analysis  S^ie  attifudes  of  importance  and  value  may  re-ate  to  recommen- 
dSoL  for  ?oHcy.  From  Tabla  14  it  can  be  seen  that  both  languages  are 
Sund  v^uS  and  that  neither  language  is  considered  eitlier  a  threat 
To  teX  nor  a  barrier  to  participation  in  eith.er  Puerto  R.ran  or  American 
culture  and  society. 

Valued  Varieties:  Perceptions  about  the  Language  of  the  Community-. 

\  complex  series  of  questions  was  to  be  asked  to  determine  indirectly 
hot  p™  viewed  the  language  varieties  found  in  the  community.  Six 
v°  etiL  were  used.  Thev  may  be  divided  into  three  -pure  and  three 
h  hri  J^vTfTas  in  Figure  4  It  was  thought  less  useful  to  include  other 
mt  fiSy  dSinguish"^  dialectal  forms'  such  as  Jfaro  Spanish  black 
English  Ssulian  and  refined  English.  These  would  have  compucated  the 
St^ne  wlTh  wi  alreadv  quite  complex.  Besides  multiplying  the  choices 
It  wa^  forieenTat  it  would  be  hard  to  know  how  people  would  mterpret 
some  of  these  terms.  .  ^  i 

The  results  clearly  support  the  notion  that  ^^-^^^^^^^  ; S  a 
without  rigorously  separating  the  languages,  and  that  Spanish  retains  a 

code-switching).  Below  that.  Spanish  is  ranked  above  ^^.f^h^  .. 
When  asked  if  there  exists  a  form  of  communication  called  Spangl ish^ 

ojtrnSrsons  said  no  i^^^^^ff-j^:j^s^f^T::£::z 

Teiu^eTo'Slhrme^hLTbS^  rSi' to  by. this  single  and 
Sear  term  For  L  community,  it  is  difficult  to  pinpomt  the  intention 
nf  the  temTsome.  with  very  positive  emotion  in  their  voice  said.  Yes. 
^is  is  l  ^w  fo?^  of  speech  "  Others  said  yes.  matter-of-factly.  accepting 
±1  he  t^o  lanS^ages  are  used  in  non-isolated  ways.  Some  were  negative, 
Sme  weTe  skeptiS;  but  nonetheless  most  acknowledged  tnat  communi- 
c^tTon  often  fre^S^^  aws  on  the  two  languages  nearly  simultaneously^  One 
person  had  a  theory  which  is  too  close  to  our  studied  analysis  to  be  dis- 
missed merely  as  a  typology  from  folk  meta-linguistics. 
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I  think  there's  three  different  types.  One  is  where  half  the  word  is  m 
English  and  half  is  in  Spanish,  right?  Also  that  some  of  the  Spanish 
words  are  direct  translations  from  English.  And  tlie  other  thing  is. 
tliat  you  say  half  your  sentence  in  Spanish  and  half  in  English. 

This  woman  (LSj  seems  to  be  talking  of  three  important  contact  phe- 
,-iomena:  loanwords  with  phonological  incorporation,  calnue  (relexifica- 
tion).  and  intra-sentential  code-switching.  Her  assumption  in  all  the 
examples  she  gives  is  that  the  speaker  of  "Spanglisti**  is  basically  3n  Eng- 
lish speaker  found  in  New  York  at  the  present  time. 

Bilingual  Education 

The  community  largely  holds  a  positive  attitude  toward  education  in 
any  form  and  the  practicail  skills  education  purports  to  bring.  The  positive 
general  attitudes  toward  education,  and  bilingual  education  in  particular, 
however,  are  not  matched  by  either  confidence  in.  or  acquaintance  with, 
existing  programs  of  bilingual  education  in  the  community.  On  one  side, 
bilingual  education  is  seen  as  a  means  of  maintenance  and  cultivation  of 
the  Spanish  language.  But  along  with  the  view  of  the  possible  benefit  to 
the  culturaland  linguistic  interests  of  Puerto  Ricans.  there  are  not  uany 
strongly  expressed  attitudes  favoring  the  programs  currently  available  and 

operative.  r  i_  i        i  j 

Twent3/-three  percent  of  the  sample  feel  the  purpose  of  bilmgual  edu- 
cation should  be  ^o  teach  the  Spanish  language  and  the  culture  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  Puerto  Ricans.  Groups  of  about  the  same  size  (i.e..  one-fifth  of  the 
sample)  say  bilingual  education  should  be  used  to  teach  general  academic 
subjects  (tvventy-two  percent);  to  tr  \ch  Spanish  and  English  (twenty  per- 
cent); and,  a  group  of  twent>'-two  percent  say  they  do  not  know  v.-nat  the 
purposes  of  bilingual  education  are.  (Lesser  percentages  not  given).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  three  main  categories  are  all  issues  of  impor- 
tance: (1)  the  preservation  of  ethnic  identity  through  continuation  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  familiarity  with  the  culture  and  history  of  Puerto 
Rico;  (2)  the  general  need  for  educational  excellence  (whatever  language 
is  used  as  the  medium,  the  principle  objective  is  that  the  pupil  acquire 
information  and  skills);  and  (3)  the  cultivation  of  bilingualism,  so  that 
Puerto  Ricans  may  be  fluent  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

In  speaking  of  the  actual  utility  of  bilingual  education,  the  non-response 
category  m.ore  than  doubles.  Fifty-four  percent  say  they  don't  know  the 
actual  usefulness  of  bilingual  education,  and  sixty-two  percent  did  not 
want  to  comment  on  the  success  of  present  bilingual  education  programs. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  sample  did  rate  bilingual  education  as  '"uccessful. 

The  impression  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  nonresponse  regarding 
specifics,  but  a  great  expectation  as  to  the  value  of  bilingual  education  in 
the  abstract,  was  confirmed  in  the  composition  of  an  index  for  bilingual 
education.  Ninetv-four  percent  scored  high  in  an  index  that  neutralized 
the  effect  of  nonresponses.  Further  evidence  of  the  generally  positive  ori- 
entation toward  bilingual  education  are  seen  in  the  following  raw  results. 

1.  Ninety-nine  percent  want  to  see  schools  help  maintain  Spanish. 

2.  Ninety-nine  percent  want  both  Spanish  and  English  as  languages 
of  instruction. 

3.  Ninety-five  percent  want  Spanish  as  a  school  subject. 
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In  addition  ninety-nine  percent  favor  bilingual  education  in  non-Puerto 
Rican  communities-  Ninety-seven  percent  feel  communities  should  have 
the  choice  of  bilingual  education.  EighW-eight  percent  feel  that  withm  the 
Puerto  Rican  community,  both  Spanish  and  English  speakers  should  have 
bilingual  education.  Finally,  eighty-one  percent  feel  that  Dilmgual  edu- 
cation should  provide  basic  educational  skills. 

The  conclusion  is  clear.  Despite  the  high  rates  of  nonresponse.  (a  kind 
of  nonresponse  that  reflects  more  on  outreach  on  the  part  of  the  schools 
than  on  the  comi.iUnitv).  and  despite  the  general  discrepancy  between  the 
abstract  goals  of  educators  and'  the  concrete  practice  in  the  schools,  the 
communitv  nonetheless  wants  bilingual  education.  Such  bilingual  edu- 
cation will  best  serve  the  community  if  it  provides  Spanish  and  Englisn 
skills  to  both  Spanish-sper.king  and  English-speaking  children  aiding  in 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  bilingual  skills  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
community. 

Change  in  Language  Use 

Another  area  of  self-report  concerns  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  use 
of  the  languages.  AH  groups,  except  the  adolescents,  report  the  greatest 
use  of  both  Spanish  and  English  at  the  present  time.  Adolescents  report 
greater  use  of  Spanish  at  an  earlier  age,  ,  ^  r        u-  a  c 

The  majority  report  that  they  are.  speaking  more  English,  (two-thirds  ot 
the  sample  regardless  of  language  resources).  One-third  reports  using  more 
Spanish,  Given  the  status  of  Spanish  as  first  language  acquired  by  most 
of  the  communitv,-o  and  recognizing  the  pressures  and  incentives  to  use 
English  in  the  United  States,  one  xvould  expect  increased  use  of  English 
to  be  reported,  even. by  older  people,  as  is  the  case  (note  that  their  use  ot 
Spanish  is  the  §ame).  But  most  interesting  is  the  high  report  of  increased 
use  of  Spanish  by  young  adults  (see  Table  16).  The  variation  by  resource 
group  shows  bilinguals  to  be  lowest  in  reporting  increased  Enghsn  and 
highest  in  reporting  increased  Spanish  (see  Table  , 

The  initial  ethnographic  research  in  this  neighborhood  of  eJ  bamo,  the 
subsequent  sociolinguistic  studies,  especially  of  code-switching,  and  the 
fieures  in  this  report  indicate  that  the  sociolinguistic  situation  in  the  New 
York  Puerto  Rican  communitv  is  one  of  societal  bilingualism-(Fishman  et 
al    1971-  539-611   See  also  Kellv  1969).  Although  Fishman  states  that 
biiingualism  without  diglossia  (I.e.,  a  society  in  which  the  two  languages 
have  neither  specific  status  nor  domains  of  differentiation)  usually  com- 
prises a  transitional  stage,  Pedraza  argues  that  this  situation  exists  and  is 
stable^i  in  Puerto  Rican  communities  such  as  eJ  barrio.  No  diglossia  means 
for  Pedraza  that  in  ever\'  domain  of  social  interaction,  whether  school, 
church  home  or  neighborhood,  even  in  official  interaction  and  m  the 
workplace,  Spanish  and  English  may  br     ^^rd.  Yet  individual  speaKers 
mav  choose  to  interact  in  one  or  the  othe      .iguage  (or  to  use  both),  de^- 
pending  on  the  language  of  family  members  or  co-workers,  their  church 
affiliation  or  other  factors,  yielding  a  compartmentaiization  at  a  microlin- 
guistic  level  that  does  not  appear  in  the  macrolinguistic  measurement.  At 
present  it  appears  that  English  is  more  widespread,  if  not  superordinate. 
in  this  stable  societal  bilingualism.  Looking  beyond  the  Puerto  Rican  coni- 
munitv  to  the  increasing  Latin  .\merican  speech  community  in  New  York, 
and  considering  socioeconomic  as  well  as  linguistic  patterns,  (residence 
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and  job-market  especially)  an  increase  in  both  the  need  for  Spanish  and 
positive  evaluation  of  abilities  in  Spanish  is  quite  probable.  For  both  na- 
tional and  international  reasons,  then,  this  work  projects  a  societal  bilin- 
gualism  in  which  English  is  the  primary'  and  Spanish  tlie  subordinate 
language.  The  pressure  of  peer  groups  and  cultural  commodities  (music, 
moviesv  magazines  and  television)  which  favor  the  English  language  must 
be  recognized.  The  adolescents,  though  they  have  many  of  the  same  Span- 
ish-oriented characteristics  as  the  adults  in  their  language  background,  are 
consistently  observed  as  having  or  habitually  using  less  competence  in 
Spanish.  The  question  to  v;hich  we  must  return,  in  this  report  and  years 
hence,  is:  Do  the  characteristics  of  the  adolescents  represent  a  stage  in 
their  development  (only  one  phase),  or  do  they  provide  a  view  of  the  future 
adult  community?  Sorne  further  analysis  of  the  linguistic  census  material 
is  provided  in  the  next  part  of  this  report  to  approach  just  that  issue. 

THE  LL\GUISTIC  COMPOSITE  SCORES 

Composites  /or  Language  Use 

Spanish  use  is  higher  among  those  with  more  experience  in  Puerto  Rico, 
among  older  people  and  among  those  with  less  orientation  to  the  streets. 
Spanish  users  report  less  code-switching  (and  ihe  sociolinguistic  studies 
show  that  their  switching  is  less  sytactically  complex;  see  Poplack,  1979). 
Nine  persons  who  were  born  in  the  U.S,  and  three  who  arrived  before  the 
age  of  six  report  a  great  amount  of  Spanish  use,  (Table  18). ~ 

The  overall  pattern  of  reported  Spanish  use  is  not  the  reciprocal  opposite 
for  English  use.  In  other  words,  English  use  does  not  correlate  with  youth 
and  U.S,  birth  the  way  Spanish  use  correlates  with  age  and  Puerto  Rican 

'rth. 

When  English  use  is  tabulated  by  age  of  airival  in  Table  19,  there  appear 
to  be  nearly  wvcn  proportions  among  the  U.S,  oriented  group  (twenty-five 
vs.  thirty),  in  contrast  to  the  wide  disparity  (forty-three  vs.  twelve)  for 
Spanish  use.  We  expected  that  three-quarters  to  all  of  the  adolescents 
would  report  a  great  deal  of  English  use,  yet  the  proportions  are  only  about 
half  and  half.  Eleven  report  low  English  usage;  only  twelve  report  a  great 
deal  of  English  usage.  The  same  is  true  for  birthplace  as  an  independent 
variable;  only  eighteen  of  those  bom  in  the  U,S.  report  a  great  deal  of  Eng- 
lish usage;  twenty  do  not.  All  these  figures  indicate  that  bilingualism, 
especially  the  use'of  Spanish  by  those  with  high  English  skills,  is  a  major 
pattern  in  the  community. 

Regarding  other  variables,  pro-statehood  supporters  are  a  little  higher 
than  all  other  favored  political  status  groups  in  reported  use  of  English. 
Street  orientation  for  social  interaction  also  correlates  with  report  of  Eng- 
lish usage. 

Those  observed  to  code-switch  are  higher  in  reported  English  use  than 
those  who  do  not.  Those  who  work  nearby  the  neighborhood  are  highest 
in  Spanish  usage,  foUov^ed  by  those  who  derive  income  from  social  ser- 
vices and  exchange  that  income  for  goods  and  services  locally.  Those  who 
work  outside  the  biock  are  high  in  both  indices,  and  the  dependent  group 
composed  mainly  of  adolescents  is  similar  in  English  report  to  the  group 
who  hold  jobs  outside  the  block,  but  lower  than  them  in  Spanish  report. 
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The- bilingual  use  composite  contains  scores  that  are  quite  low.  Only 
twelve  people  report  very  high  bilingual  usage,  and  another  twelve  report 
medium-high  bilingual  usage.  Of  these  twenty-four  persons,  twelve  are 
young  adults.  Eleven  are  street-oriented  in  their  interactions,  but  thirteen 
are  not.  Eleven,  not  the  same  eleven  necessarily,  are  observed  code-switch- 
ing frequently.  Twent>'  of  the  twenty-four  persons  are  analyzed  as  bilin- 
guals  in  the  composite  for  main  resources.  Nineteen  of  these  twenty-four 
have  high  English  resources,  and  ten  have  high  Spanish  resources.  Fifteen 
were  bom  in  the  United  States;  sLx  arrived  before  the  age  of  six  from  Puerto 
Rico.  Fourteen  favor  the  political  status  quo;  seven  favor  independence. 
These  seven  pro-independence  people  represent  more  than  half  the  thir- 
teen in  the  whole  sample  who  favor  independence.  (Sixty-five  percent  of 
the  sample  favor  the  commonwealth,  fourteen  percent  favor  independence, 
fourteen  percent  statehood). 

In  general,  Spanish  use  is  higher  than  English  use  in  the  composites. 
The  bar  graphs  in  Figure  5  indicate  the  percentage  of  the  sample  in  foui' 
divisions  of  the  scoring  for  three  use  indices. 
Spanish  Choice  over  English:  TrianguJar  ModeJ  For  Language  Use 

To  avoid  interaction  between  the  scores  for  language  use  and  to  com- 
pensate for  nonresponse,  a  triangular  pattern  was  derived  by  constructing 
a  single  scale  for  Spanish  vs.  English  report,  and  cross-tabulating  it  against 
reported  bilingual' usage.  The  model  is  as  shown  in  Figure  6,  with  the 
triangle  on  the  left  indicating  the  general  features  of  the  model,  and  the 
triangle  on  the  right  indicating  the  placement  of  the  ninety-one  speakers 
in  the  sample  within  that  triangle.  An  explanation  of  each  alphabetically- 
-i^eyed  group  follow's. 

A.  Bilingual,  some  switching 

B.  Bilingual,  little  switching 

C.  Spanish  Monolingual 

D.  English  MonoHnguai 

E.  Bilingual  Code-switchers 

A.  A  large  part  of  the  sample  is  bilingual.  Thirty-five  persons  (thirtv- 
eight  percent)  are  in  the  middle  ranges  of  bilingual  report  and  in  the 
middle  ranges  of  the  Spanish-English  choice  variable.  Of  these, 
twenty-four  (twenty-six  percent)  lean  toward  English  in  their  re- 
ported use  and  eleven  (twelve  percent)  toward  Spanish. 

B.  Another  group  is  ranged  in  the  central  area  of  the  Spanish  choice 
variable  (twenty-one  persons,  twenty-three  percent),  but  report  little 
or  no  bilingual  behavior;  i.e.,  they  report  using  the  two  languages, 
but  in  separate  domains,  or  to  distinct  interlocuters.  Thirteen  ot  these 
lean  toward  reporting  English  usage;  eight  lean  toward  more  Span- 
ish usage.  T    o      ♦  u  J 

C.  Sixteen  persons  (eighteen  percent)  report  mostly  Spanish  usage  and 
very  little  bilingual  usage.  These  are  the  monolingual  Spanisn  speak- 
ers in  the  sample.^  i-  i  c 

D.  Three  persons  claim  nearly  no  bilingual  usage  and  ver>-  little  Span- 
ish usage,  this  three  percent  may  be  considered  the  English  mono- 
lingual group.  Thev  are  mostly  adolescent. 

E  Fourteen  persons  [fifteen  percent)  report  about  equal  amounts  ot 
Spanish  and  English  use  and  report  a  great  deal  of  bilingual  usage. 
We  may  think  of  this  group  as  rather  coincidental  with  the  best  (i.e.. 
intrasentential)  code-switchers  on  the  block. 
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The  100-cell  table  is  given  in  Figure  7,  the  clusters  are  presented  for- 
mally in  Table  20.^  This  "Use  Triangle"  was  then  subjected  to  a  number 
of  filters  (age  of  arrival,  birthplace)  yielding  patterns  visible  at  a  glance  for 
various  sub-groupings  (Table  21). 

Note,  for  example,  the  incidence  of  English  tendency  and  bilingualism 
among  those  bom  in  the  U.S.,  and  the  strong  component  of  bilingual  use 
among  those  who  arrived  as  babies.  The  other  displays  show  tendencies 
away  from  bilingual  report  and  toward  monolingual  Spanish  report  as  the 
age  of  arrival  of  the  respondent  increases. 

Age  as  a  factor  clarifies  one  aspect  of  this  triangular  display.  Generally, 
adults  are  high  (i.e..  to  the  right)  in  Spanish  choice,  and  adolescents  low 
(to  the  left);  young  adults,  however,  are  found  along  the  entire  range  of 
tile  variable.  They  share  witfi  the  adults  the  frequent  use  (or  report  of  use) 
in  Spanish,  but  also  share  high  English  choice  and  bilingual  report  with 
the  adolescents.  Again  the  young  adolescents  emerge  as  an  important 
group  in  commuijity  bilingualism.  This  role  is  underlined  by  the  demo- 
graphic strength  of  the  younger  adult  population  in  general,  as  well  as  in 
the  present  sample.  A  tendency  toward  Spanish  is  related  to  Puerto  Rican 
birth;  birth  in  the  United  States  indicates  a  tendency  toward  Englisli.  The 
raw  figures  in  these  tables  confirm  Pedraza's  obser\^?.t:on  that  bilingualism 
of  an  English-dominant  character  is  becoming  more  prevalent  in  the  com- 
munity-, especially  as  more  Puerto  Ricans  are  bom  in  the  U.S. 

Language  Resources 

Just  as  interesting  as  the  distinction  bet^veen  report  and  behavior  is  the 
distinction  between  ability  and  behavior.  In  this  section,  we  compare  what 
people  can  do -with  what  they  do.  In  the  previous  section,  the  report  of 
behavior  was  displayed  in  triangular  patterns  generated  from  the  various 
questions  regarding  language  spoken  to  various  interlocutors.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  the  concept  of  language  as  a  resource  (Jemudd  and  Das 
Gupta  1971: 196-197)  is  the  rationale  for  composite  scores  regarding  skills 
and  the  acquisition  of  skills. 

Parallel  questions  were  asked  for  English  and  for  Spanish  to  avoid  in- 
teraction among  the  responses  (a  positive  answ^er  for  one  item  does  not 
automatically  indicate  a  negative  answer  for  its  counterpart).  Reported 
skills  in  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing,  main  teachers  of  the 
languages,  age  and  place  of  language  acquisitio/:,  and  self-rating  of  com- 
petence comprised  the  score  for  resources.  In  a!i.  ten  distinct  questions 
were  used  for  each  language.  CK'er  half  the  sample  scored  iu  the  \ery  hi^l- 
ranges  for  each  language  resource:  fifty-three  percent  for  Spanisn;  fifty- 
seven  percent  for  English.  In  Table  22.  a  ess-tabulating  the  two  reso'irce 
indices,  the  descriptive  significance  of  the  composites  can  be  most  Lle:«?lv 
seen.  In  cell  A  there  are  six  persons  (seven  percent]  //bo  are  low  in  L.o^h 
resources.  Our  point  is  not  tc  prove  ihe  performance  of  speakers.  They 
might  be  seen  as  having  low  skills  in  both  languages,  or  as  biiingi-als  of 
low  competence.  This  is  a  very  small  group.  The  other  cells  contain  per- 
sons who  have  more  skills,  background  and  geneT^.I  resources  in  one  lan- 
guage than  in  the  other.  Thirty-seven  such  person^  ;ror,y-one  percent: 
have  greater  resources  in  English,  and  thirty-three  (ti-lrty-six  percent)  hav  • 
greater  resources  in  Spanish  (cells  B  and  C).  Fifteen  persons  (cell  D)  (six- 
teen percent)  have  high  resources  in  both  languages. 
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In  Table  23,  the  two  language  resource  composites  (in  four  levels)  are 
used  to  generate  a  sixteen  cell  table.  The  key  table  gives  a  guide  to  the 
cells.  Note  how  many  of  the  young  adults  are  strong  in  bilingual  resources 
(i.e.,  they  cluster  in  the  lower  cells  to  the  right).  The  mature  adults  are 
bilinguals  who  tend  toward  greater  strengths  in  Spanish.  The  older  group 
is  higher  in  Spanish  resources  and  Quite  low  in  English  resources. 

When  the  adolescents  are  filtered  out  of  this  general  cross-tabulation  of 
resources,  two  trends  become  clear.  First,  there  is  a  correlation  between 
youth  and  English— nineteen  of  the  twenty-three  adolescents  are  in  cell 
B  (High  English-Low  Spanish  resources).  Two-thirds  of  the  adults  are  in 
the  row  for  high  Spanish  resources.  Second,  bilingualism  among  the  adults 
is  widespread.  Nearly  all  the  high  resource  bilinguals  in  cell  D  are  adults. 

As  for  birthplace,  there  is  no  surprise  (see  Figure  8).*^  The  U.S.-born  are 
higher  in  English  resources;  the  Puerto  Rican-born  are  higher  in  Spanish 
resources.  But  note  the  even  proportions  of  all  groups  in  medium-high 
resources. 

Age  of  arrival  correlates  inversely  with  English  resources;  most  (ninety 
percent)  of  these  with  high  English  resources  came  as  babies,  or  were  bom 
in  the  U.S.  Similarly,  most  (ninety  percent)  of  those  with  low  English 
resources  came  to  the  U.S.  later  in  life,  so  later  arrival  implies  lower  re- 
sources in  English.  On  the  other  hand,  only  three  persons  who  arrived 
after  the  age  of  six  (three  out  of  thirty-four)  are  iow  in  Spanish  resources. 
There  are  fifty-five  persons  who  were  either  bom  in  the  U.S.  or  came 
before  the  age  of  six.-**  They  may  be  best  considered  New  York  City-raised. 
Forty-six  of  them  (eighty-four  percent)  are  high  in  English  resources.  More 
than  half  are  bilingual  (by  the  measure  Main  Language  Resource,  below); 
the  rest  are  mainly  English  speakers,  except  for  two  who'are  vv.ainly  Span- 
ish speakers.  Thus  the  experience  of  living  in  Puerto  RiC'^  ^phii-^ces  re- 
sources in  the  Spanish  language  (thirty-one  out  of  thir'r -ft)Ur).  The 
experience  of  living  in  the  United  States,  at  least  for  Puerto  Ricans  in  el 
barrio,  tends  to  n:sult  in  bilingualism  for  slightly  more  than  half  (twenty- 
eight  out  of  fifty-five,  and  English  dominance  for  somewhat  less  than  half 
■  (twenty-five  out  of  fifty-five). 

Main  Longuc^^e  Resource 

The  composite  index  Main  Language  Resource  is  a  variable  constructed 
by  hand  and  judgment  after  many  passes  over  the  scores  for  each  individ- 
ual on  language  resources  for  Spanish  and  English,  on  language  use  and 
skills,  and  dominance  reports  both  by  speakers  conceming  themselves  and 
from  observation  by  ti-ie  fieldworker.  This  material  was  reviewed  case-by- 
case  for  each  individual  and  thus  produced  a  total  view  of  each  person's 
language  strengths.  Discrepancies  were  settled  in  team  consultation,  and 
a  few  marginal  cases  were  assigned  to  one  category-  of  main  language 
resource. 

The  variable  is  named  Main  Language  Resource  because  it  does  not 
attem.pi  to  measure  degree  of  competence.- nor  to  resolve^  the  controversies 
of  the  definition  and  assessment  of  dominance.  These  difficulties,  partially 
empirical  and  partly  due  to  the  distance  between  the  researchers  and  their 
knowledge  of  individuals  (often  multiplied  in  large  scale  anonymous  re- 
search), were  not  problematic  for  the  present  work.  Clearly  there  are  vari- 
ations in  ability,  fluency  and  creative  use  of  Spanish  and  English;  but 
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personal  experience  and  ^number  of  different  scales  of  report  and  obsei:- 
vation  allowed  us  to  place  the  members  of  the  sample  into  one  of  the 
following  categories:  ? 

•    1.  twenty-seven  .percent  mainly  English  speakers  n=25 

2.  thirt>'-one  percent'batnly  Spanish  speakers  n  =  28 

3.  forty-two  percent  mainly  bilinguals  n  =  38  (Total  n-91) 

The  most  striking  correlations  in  Table  24  appear  along  the  (upper  left 
to  lower-right)  diagonals  of  nearly  ever>^  table:  consistently  one-quarter  of 
the  sample  shows  up  in  the  Spanish-by-Spanish  cell,  about  one-third  ap- 
pears in  the  bilingual-by-bilingual  cell,  and  pne-Hfth  in  the  English-by- 
English  cell.  Thirty-four  percent  of  the  sample  have  become  bilingual  after 
first  learning  Spanish,  but  these  bilinguals  for  the  most  part  read  and  uTite 
in  English,  and  the  majority  feel  most  comfortable  speaking  English.  About 
half  of  the  bilinguals  have  been  categorized  as  being  bilingual  by  the  par- 
ticipant observer.  This  may  be  an  effect  of  the  public  setting  in  which  the 
fieldwork  was  carried  out.  It  seems  that  this  situation  of  bilingualism  tend- 
ing tuward  English  strengths  is  not  a  misobservation  on  the  part  of  Pedraza. 

Several  cross-tabulations  of  factors  relate  language  resources  to  language' 
background,  use  and  skills.  Three-fourths  of  the  sample  learned  Spanish 
first.  But  only  about  a  third  want  their  children  to  learn  Spanish  first,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  want  their  children  to  acquire  both  languages 
simultaneously. 

The  tables  in  Table  24  cross-tabulate  several  key  items  in  language  back- 
ground and  use  against  the  measures  of  language  dominance  by  the 
speaker's  own  report  and  main  language  resource  by  our  analysis.  The 
first  set  of  tables  (Dl.  Rl)  thus  plot  one  against  4:he  other  to  note  goodness 
of  fit  and  provide  the  initial  correlation  of  the  two  variables.  The  first  pair 
of  tables  are  merely  ninety-degree  rotations  of  one  another  to  establish  for 
the  reader  the  main  lines  cf  each  table  to  follow  in  the  horizontal  row- 
scores  concerned  with  Spanish,  bilingualism  and  English.  There  follow 
parallel  sets  of  tables  for  the  reported  first  language,  for  habitual  language 
of  literacy,  for  most  comfortable  language,  and  for  the  ethnographer's  (Ped- 
raza's)  rating  of  language  dominance. 

The  proportions  are  nearly  the  same  for  both  measures  (though  the 
individuals- do  not  entirely  coincide):  about  forty  percent  are  bilingual, 
about  thirty  percent  each  are  mainly  Spanish  and  mainly  English-speak- 
ing persons.  The  non-coincidences  of  the  measures  (Dl.Rl)  show  that  nine 
percent  of  the  sample  overreport  English  dominance,  though  their  score?; 
on  the  resource  index  show  them  to  be  bilingu,,*.  A  smaller  number  (six 
percent)  overreport  bilingualism.  though  they  are  analyzed  to  be  mainly 
English  speakers.  These  noncoincidences.  small  in  size,  indicate  that  only 
a  feu-  persons  are  overreport ing  Spanish  ability. 

Characteristics  of  BiiinguaJs 

The  set  of  persons  whose  main  language  resources  are  bilingual  coin- 
cides witli  bilingualism  by  other  dominance-related  factors.-'  Insofar  as 
these  characteristics  are  typical  or  prevalem.  stable  bilingualism  is  viable 
as  an  alternative  to  either  containment  within  monolingual  Spanish  speech 
communities,  or  assimilation  into  monolingual  Anglo-America. 

Considering  the  use  of  the  media,-^  language  of  literacy,  most  comfort- 
able language  and  the  prevalence  of  English  in  the  schools  and  workplace. 
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English-tending  bilingualism  appears  to  be  the  strategy  the  community  is 
taldng  as  a  means  to  retain  the  Spanish  language.  Remember  that  on  the 
maintenance  of  Spanish,  the  community  is  unanimous.  ■ 

Let  us  further  characterize  the  bilinguals.  These  persons,  for  the  most 
part,  acquired  Spanish  first,  then  became  and  remain  bilingual.  But  tney 
S  and  write  mostly  in  English  (Table  24.  R3.  B3  Row  B).  This  group 
might  be  further  subdivided  between  one-quarter  who  are  most  comtort- 
able  speaking  and  reading  in  English,  even  though  they  are  bilingual  a 
group  consisting  of  six  who  are  bilingual  with  no  preference  for  either 
language,  and  a  smaller  group,  perhaps  une-tenth  of  the  sample  who  are 
bilingual  but  prefer  Spanish. 

What  are  the  age-related  figures  for  bilingualism?  One-fourth  of  the  ad- 
olescents, three-fifths  of  the  young  adults,  one-half  of  the  mature  adults 
and  one-tenth  of  the  older  people  are  bilingual.  Note  again  the  '^POrta^^e 
of  the  young  adults.  They  have  lived  and  been  educated  in  the  United 
States:  this  gives  them  the  English  skills  many  of  the  older  persons  do  not 
have,  but  in  contrast  to  the  adolescents  their  maturity  connects  them  to 
the  adult  Puerto  Rican  community. 

Other  characteristics  reinforce  the  view  that  the  community  is  stably 
bilingual.  Whereas  ninety-six  percent  of  the  mainly  Spanish  speakers  were 
bom  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  eighty-eight  percent  of  the  mainly  English  speak- 
ers were  bom  in  the  USA,  the  bilinguals  were,  about  half  and  tialt.  born 
in  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Bilinguals  bom  in  Puerto  Rico  came  to 
the  U.S.  before  the  age.«f  twelve  (see  Table  25).  The  main  y  Spanish  speak- 
ers were  educated  in  Puerto  Rico:  English  speakers  and  bilinguals  were 
educated  in  the  US.  (From  these  results,  conclusions  can  be  drawn  either 
that  U.S.  education  is  conducive  to  bilingualism.  or  more  realistically,  that 
some  persons,  the  bilinguals.  preserve  Spanish  despite  U.S.  education) 
Pedraza  surmises  that  lack  of  educational  success  explains  why  a  tew  ot 
the  persons  in  the  sample,  despite  long  presence  in  the  U.S.  tiave  re- 
mained nearly  monolingual  in  Spanish.  Thus,  the  educational  system  cou  d 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  bilingualism  of  the  community  as  these 
findings  show,  and  as  the  community  has  indicated  it  desires  it  to  be.  It 
turns  out  that  most  of  the  people  who  have  been  educated  past  )unior  high 
school  are  indeed  bilingual  (see  Table  26)  In  brief,  there  are  ^ore  hAm- 
ouals  with  high  English  resources  than  bilinguals  with  high  Spamsti  re 
Sources:  and  there  are  more  mainly  English- spwkers  vvho  use  Spanish 
than  there  are  mainly  Spanish  speakers  who  use  nnglish.- 

A  key  point  emerges  here;  persons  are  either  over-reporting  Spanish 
usage  in  relation  to  their  Spanish  skills,  or-as  we  ™"^l"de-man>-^mem- 
bers  of  the  communitv  are  speaking  more  Spanish  than  their  abilities 
would  indicate.  In  effect,  the  community  has  greater  skills  in  English  at 
the  present  time,  and  this  situation  might  continue,  or  increase,  as  birth- 
place schooling  and  work  in  the  continental  U.S.  likewise  increase.  None- 
Sieless.  the  community  desares  to  retain  Spanish,  and  continues  to  speak 
Spanish  and  biling'ually. 

The  table  on  economic  support  (Table  28)  shows  that  there  is  no  corre- 
■  lation  between  main  language  resources  and  ir.volvement  in  the  economy, 
with  the  exception  that  English  correlates  with  dependence  on  others  (ana 
this  is  an  artifact  of  the  adolescent  group  who  largely  make  up  the  de- 
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pendent  group).  This  is  an  important  negative  finding.  The  general  con- 
clusion emerges  that  main  language  resources  are  independent  of  many 
aspects  of  the  society.  Some  of  these  are:  there  is  no  correlation  between 
main  resource  language  and  level  of  occupation,  no  correlation  with  fa- 
vored status  for  Puerto  Rico,  nor  with  degree  of  participation  in  the  polit- 
ical/electoral system  in  the  U.S..  no  correlation  with  the  index  for  ethnic 
identity,  nor  for  the  index  of  cultural  identity,  and  no  correlation  with  the 
bilingual  education  index. 

These  findings  should  be  connected  to  attitudes,  especially  the  report 
by  the  community  about  the  -independent  relationship  of  Puerto  Rican 
identity  to  the  Spanish  language.  At  the  overt  level,  the  community  says 
that  English  is  compatible  with  Puerto  Rican  culture.  Spanish  with  Amer- 
ican culture  and  that  Spanish  is  not  necessary  to  either  self-image  or  ethnic 
definition.  Covertly,  many  factors  in  the  social  make-up  of  the  community 
correlate  equally  well  with  all  language  resources.  Thus  the  articulated 
culture  and  the  facts  of  society  show  the  same  situation:  Spanish  is  desired 
and  important,  not  essential.  As  one  teacher  recently  interviewed  outside 
this  sample  said:  ,  % 

not  that  a  child  of  Puerto  Rican  parents  who  does  not  speak  Spanish 
is  not  Puertc  Rica";  there's  just  a  certain  richness  and  connection  to 
the  culture,  the  masic.  the  jokes,  the  interaction,  that  they  miss. 

A  distinctive  social  pattern  is  becoming  evident.  It  needs  careful  ojnl- 
ysis,  for  its  impli(::ations  are  niomentous.  The  attitude  that  Spanish  is  not 
necessary  does  not  necessarily  imply  assimilation  into  English-speaking 
Am'^rica;  nor  the  transculturatio.;  of  Puerto  Rican  life.^^  But  it  does  signal 
a  tiL'nsformation  of  language  and  culture,  and  an  ongoing  struggle  of  sym- 
bol and  expression.  In  the  words  of  a  self-ascribed  Nuyorican  poet: 

'\ 

There  is  at  the  edge  of  every  empire  a  ''nguistic  explosion  that  results 
from  the  many  multilingual  tribes  that  collect  around  wealth  and 
power.  (Algarin  1975:  15) 

The  stakes  are  high:  On  the  one  hand  the  community  may  lose  both  the 
Spanish  language  and  important  parts  of  its  culture,  especially  its  verbal 
literature,  music  and  lore — a  fear  expressed  by  many  poets  and  intellec- 
tuals oriented  toward  Puerto  Rican  tradition.  On, the  other  hand,  a  specif- 
ically New  York  Latin  culture  with  bilingualism  and  strong  connections 
to  both  Hispanic  and  Anglo  streams  may  be  evolving,  with  powerful  con- 
sequences for  the  United  States  and  for  history. 

A  former  mayor  of  the  town  of  Guayama.  Puerto  Rico,  who  describes 
himself  as  **a  member  of  the  Partido  Popular  because  it  is  the  least  bad," 
indicates  the  irony  in  the  colonial  relationship,  and  hints  at  its  as  yet 
unclearly  understood  implications: 

Nosotros  no  fuimos  a  los  Estados  Unidos  a  decirle  que  nos  cogiera. 
.  . .  Estaba  hablando  con  una  americana,  que  me  dea'a.  'Yo  no  se  como 
UstedeG  pretenden  de  vivir  en  una  colonia  de  los  Estados  Unidos/  Le 
conteste.  'cPero  cual  es  la  colonia?  Usted  dice  que  es  americana.  Yo 
me  considero  ciudadano  americano  iguai  que  Usted.  Y  fijese  que  Usted 
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no  puede  decir  c^ie  es  p?iertorriquena.  porqae  Ustea  no  lo  es,  Yo,  si— 
Puedo  decir  que  soy  pueilGrriqujno  y  americano  tanibien.  Porque 
mire:  colonia  son  Ustedes  de  nosotros,  porque  nosotros  vivimos  de 
Ustedes.* 

Jose  Luis  Gonzalez,  a  writer  associated  with  abhorrence  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  Spanish  tongue  due  to  Eriglish,  commented  thus  about  Ber- 
nardo Vega'ji  notion  of  patria.  the  embodiment  of  national  culture: 

no  podia  ser  mito  ahistorico  ni  mistica  elitista,  sino  realidad  humana 
V  social  concreta  y  viva.  Patria  es  la  comunidad  de  hombres  y  mujeres 
que  a  lo  largo  de'un  proceso  historico  conforma  una  manera  de  vivir 
la  vida  en  constante  evolucion  y  cambio.** 
(Memorias  de  Bernardo  VegQ^  1977  p. 24) 

This  perceptive  view- of  culture  and  poUtical  allegiance,  when  applied 
to  language  yields  a  concept  similarly  dynamic,  quite  unlike  the  cultural- 
nationalist  position.  Language  in  an  evolving  culture  must  all  the  more  be 
•^a  living  concrete  social  reality."  The  means  of  culforal  expression  and 
TansmLssion  must  evolve  as  does  society  or  "fatherland:"  for  language  is 
spoken  by  the  same  "community  of  men  and  women  'vvho  m.old  a  manner 
of  living  (and  speaking)  Lhrough  a  long  process  of  constant  evolution  and 
change." 

Possibly  the  "Nuyoricans"  are  .Vew  Ricans,  new  in  their  cultural  inno- 
vatiGii,  ahead  of  the  native  Puerto  Ricans  in  birthplace  and  in  ideas,  as 
Jaime  Carrera  suggests  (Fragoso,  ms.)  But  there  is  also  the  loser's  side  of 
the  gamble:  to  be  entre  lenguas.  between  languages,  is  to  be  foreign  in  boUh 
lands,  soeaking  a  hermetic  language  that  is  intelligible  only  to  the  insiders 
of  the  group.  Incomplete  bilinguaiism  ("Two  languages  coexisting  m  your 
head  as  modes  of  expression  can  either  strengthen  your  alertness  or  cause 
confusion."  Algarin  1975:  18),  and  even  bilingual  education  that  does  not 
provide  cultural  continuity  and  self-esteem,  contains  just  these  risks. 

If  the  quantitative  findings  in  the  sociolinguistic  studies  may  be  inter- 
preted in  this  connection,  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  grammatical  system 
in  verba!  forms  and  meanings,  in  plural  retention  and  concord,  and  in  the 
syntactic  regi^larity  maintained  in  code-switching,  indicate  that  bilin- 
guahsm  is  no  risk  to  Puerto  Rican  culture  or  language.  On  a  more  general 
levfcl  many  bilinguals  appear  to  be  biculturai:  participating  in  two  (or 

*"We  didn't  go  to  the  U.S.  and  tell  them  to  take  us  over.  . .  ."  "I  was  talking  with 
an  American,  and  she-was  saying.  'How  can  you  be  content  to  live  in  a  colony  of 
T'ie  U  S  answered.  'But  which  is  the  colony?  You  say  you  are  an  American.  I 
consider  myself  an  American  citizen  just  as  you  do.  And  think  about  it:  You  can't 
say  you're  a  Puerto  Rican.  because  you  are  not.  But  I  am.  I  can  say  that  I  am  a  Puerto 
Rican  and  an  American.  So  look:  You  are  a  colony  of  ours,  because  we  live  off 

•••fatherland**  should  not  be  interperted  as  an  ahistorical  myth  nor  an  eliUst  mys- 
tification but  rather  as  a  living,  concrete  and  social  human  reahty.  Fatherland  is 
the  community  of  men  and  women  which  through  historical  process  forges  a  con- 
stantly  evolving  and  chdnging  manner  of  living. 
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more)  of  the  many  variants  of  American  culture  and  Puerto  Rican  culture 
that  exist  under  (or  in  opposition  to)  American  domination. 

LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE 

Language  Dominance  ^ 

In  many  ways,  the  roncept  of  "language  'dominance"  contains  premises 
that  are  inherently  problematic.  lusofar  as  has  been  possible,  the  issue  of 
dominance  has  been  purposely  avoided  in  this  rej^ort  for 'many  reasons: 

1.  For  the  implementation  of  bilingual  education  under  current  leg- 
islation, "dominance"  is  an  arbitrary  level  of  language  ability  de- 
termined by  sometimes  questionable  instruments.  The  nurnber  of 
ncJn-Englisn  or  Spanish-dominant  students  in  a  school  directly 

*  determines  educational  funding.  A  developed  alternative  to  "dom- 
inance" is  needed,  including  better  measurement  of  language  re- 
sources (in  this  report  attitudinaL-  not  empirical  resources  were 
computed),  recognition  of  coii'ununity  attitudes,  coupled  with  more 
objective  assessment  of  the  value  and  possibility  of  language 
cultivation,^^ 

2.  In  Spanish,  dominar  in  regard  to  language  means  to  control  or 
have  a  command.  In  this  sense  many  pei'sons  in  tfie  corrmuniry 
"dominate"  Spanish  and  English,  even  though  thev  may  have 
greater  skills  in  one  language.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  English 
non-equivalent  cognate  oe  dominant,  in  the  sense  of  "have  a  su- 
perior capacity."  an  "English-dominant"  person  may 'actually 
"dominate"  both  languages.  Of  course,  strictiy  speaking  ho  one 
person  cc:n  control  ail  i:he  varioties,  structures  and  lexical  items 
that  exist  in  even  one  of  the  world-wide  languages  designated 
under  the  umbrella  terms  Spanish  and  English. 

3.  Even  language  CQpacity  itself  is  a  difficult  tenn,  related  not  only 
to  grammatical  competence,  or  the  ability  to  produce  sentences. 
Habitual  use,  as  well  as  comfort  in  speaking,  and  range  of  stylistic 
variation  should  also  be  considered. 

4.  Since  such  linguistic  qualitv  and  quantity  evolves  through  time, 
the  culture  ct^a  society  and  its  linguistic  habits  may  change.  In 
another  sense  then,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  a  language  no  longer 
dominates  the  culture.  For  Irish  and  many  Native  American  cul-^ 
tures,  and  for  segments'of  Puerto  Rican  culture  in  New  York,  the 
English  language 'predominates  at  the  present  time. 

5.  On  the  other  hand  a  cultural  group  may  influence  the  habitual  use, 
ev^n  the  evolution  of  a  language  and  thus  dominate,  in  the  sense 
of  prevail  over  the  language  [Latin  American  Spanish.  Haitian,  and 
black  American  post-Creole  English  are  examples). 

6.  Finally,  domination  implies  subjugation  to  external  authority.  Hence 
in  language  and  language  policy  the  concept  connotes  a  relation- 
ship we  do  not  espouse  (in/ormant.  peasant,  indeed  the  terms  Is- 
land and  iMainJana  are  Ukewise-^ubtly  elitist  terms).  This  sense  of 
dominance  (superiority-inferiority)  relates  especially  tc  the  cul- 
tural confdct  alluded  to  previously.  Language  domination  figures 
in  the  cultural  struggle,  especially  in  the  popular  media  (Note  how 
the  key  phrases — biJinguaJ  danger  and  trie  threat  of  English — in^ 

•..  dicate  that  language  is  a  major  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the  intel- 
lectual battle).  Other  battlegrounds  in  the  cultural  struggle  are  often 
confused  with  language:  these  are  interpersonal  friction,  political 

•  colonialism  and  economic  monopoly.  Such  issues,  though  ex- 
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pressed  in  language  and  argued  with  words,  are  social,  not  verbal 

issues  (see  Bills  1979). 
Note  tile  root,  dom.  in  all  these  terms,  related  to  ''lord  and  liege,  king, 
master*  and  other  terms  which  pragmatically  are  defined  by  the  subor- 
dination of  people  for  the  economic  benefit  of  a  mler.^^  Such  assumptions 
of  inequality  are  fundamentally  contradictory  to  principles  underlying  this 
investigation.  . 

In  this  discussion,  we  are  seeking,  however  tentatively,  a  middle  level 
method  of  analysis  and  interpretation  that  connects  the  methodology  of 
our  research  (empirical  hypotheses)  to  ^'the  method**  of  the  historical-eco- 
nomic interpretation  of  all  social  life:  (Yartseva  et  al.  1977: 14). 

The  Opinion  Con/7 ict 

In  the  Puerto  Rican  sociolinguistic  situation  in  New  York  many  of  the 
senses  of  dominance  co-exist:  ability,  prevalence,  authority  and  subjuga- 
tion. These  senses  are  watchwords  in  the  vario'^s  views  and  interests  in 
the  continuous  interdependence  of  language  and  culture.  Cultural  nation- 
alists view  linguistic  change  as  the  erosion  of  autonomy.  The  Nayorican, 
poets  assert  they  are  creating  a  new  language  to  express  a  new  culture.  A  , 
few  feel  that  there  is  only  benefit  to  be  gained  in  rejecting  Spanish.  Alien- 
ation is  visible  in  parents  who  proudly  ssy:  "mi  hi;a  estd  en  escueJa  pri- 
vada.  y  habia  nada  mas  que  IngJes.**^^  Others,  indicating  that  culture  is 
wider'than  language  and  that  language  is  flexible  have  said.  "You  can 
speak  anything  you  want.  If  you're  Puerto  Rican.  you  are  Puerto  Rican!' 

Dynamically  connected  to  economic  and  social  histor^^  (which  are  pro- 
cesses, not  things),  culture  and  Unguage  are  also  processual.  To  say  that 
'•Unguage  is  the  vehicle  of  culture.*'  is  not.  as  has  been  intended,  the 
equivalent  to.  nor  oroof  that  **Spanish  is  absolutely  essential  for  Puerto 
Rrcan  culture.'*  Rather,  in  the  abstract  it  means  that  culture  implies  lan- 
guage. No'  culture  can  exist  without. language.  Practically,  it  means  that 
earlier  forms  of  Puerto  Rican  culture,  up  to  the  present,  have  bee'  x- 
pressed  a^d  transmitted  in  Spanish,  From  the  processual  standpoint  it  is 
evident  that  cultures  and  existing  Janguage  varieties  change  and  embody 
new  symbolic  values,  even  though  human  fanguano  itself,  the  prime  means 
:  of  communication  and  cultural  iruerchange.  retains  its  characteristic  qual- 
ities of  expression,  social  unification  and  community  definition. 

In  1978.  after  extensive  institutional  use  of  English  in  Puerto  Rico  during 
eighty  years  of  American  possession  and  nearly  thirty  years  of  intensive 
migration  to  the  English-speaking  continental  United  States,  Spanish  is 
still  considered  to  be  the  language  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community,  though 
not  without  qualification.  The  general  opinion  of  language  and  culture  is 
that  each  language  has  groater  value  in  its  home  culture. 

Seven  ou.  of  ten' in  this  samp!.,  ^eel  that  Puerto,  Ricans  have  a  better 
opinion  of  a  Spanish  speaker  and  poc/er  opiniop-  of  an  English  speaker 
(eight  out  of  ten  think  .Americans  have  a  pocfrev  opinion  of  a  Spanish 
speaker.  Table  5.  items  9-12)..  English  monolinguals  pose  more  division  m 
the  Puerto  Pdcan  community  than  do  Puerto  RiCans  who  only  speak  Span- 
ish (Table  14).  in  all,  however  the  majority  oprriion^  that  monolinguals 
do  not  divide  the  community.  /y  '" 

The  communitv  would  prefer  societal  bilingtialism..  and  the  bilinguals 
in  this  sample  appear  to  score  high  in  many  of  the  cultural  and  linguistic 
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itenis.  S\''\L  .  bilingual  society  wi^'h  monclinguals  of  each  la'.guagc  dots 
not  appear  to  be  a  threat. 

It  is  not  easy  to  interpret  'he  opinion  by  eighty-four  percei;.  that  the 
Spanish  language  is  not  necessar\'  to  ruituT-al  i^lentity. 

Among  those  who  said  "A  person  does  not  have  cO  speak  Spanis'v.  to  be 
Puerto  Rican"  [=Spanish  is  not  necessary  ':o  cultural  identity],  follovv- 
ing  opinions  •.^  ere  heard: 

1.  "English  exists  among  Puerto  Ricans  *.odp.y." 

2.  *'Manv  times  you  h=ive  to  speak  English  and  that  doesn't  stop  you 


3.  '*You  can  Tearn  other  I.     uages  and  ope'  k  whatever  you  want." 

4.  "Americans,  blacks  anu  other  Hispanics  kiiow  Spanish  and  th-^y 
are  not  Puerto  Rican." 

5.  "Nationality  is  separate  from  language." 

The  speaker  who  voiced  the  last  comment  is  a  young  adult  and  considers 
himself  Pueno  Rican  by  nationality.  Below  is  the  reasoning  he  gives,  as- 
serting the  importance  of  Spanish  and  its  dynamic  in  the  New  York  Puerto 
Rican  community: 

Q.  "Do  vou  have  to  speak  Spanish  in  order  to  be  Puerto  Rican?" 
A.  "No." 
Q.  "Why?" 

A.  "Becfiuf-e- you're  Puerto  Rican  by  itself.  That's  a  nationality:  you're 
Puerto  Rican,  I  know  ihat  Spanish  is  a  tradition  in  Puerto  Rico,  but 
it's  not  necessary  [to  speak  Spanish]  to  be  a  Puerto  Rican." 

Q.  "Sc  nationaliiy  is  separate  from  language,  that's  what  you're  saying? 
^  For  the  Puerto  Rican  community  to  remain  Puerto  Rican  in  the  fu- 
ture, it  has  to  speak  Spanish?" 

A.  "I  would  say.  yeah,  even  thou  eh  I  said'  that  nationality  is  separate 
from  language.  It's  something  mat  keeps  up  the  spirit  of  Puerto  Ri- 
cans.  I  mean,  you  could  have  two  or  three  individuals  who  don't 
speak  Spanish  at  ail.  but  they  could  be  Puerto  Rican.  But  if  the  whole 
community  was  to.  you  know.  stop,  it  w^ouldn't  be  the  same  as  if.it 
v'as  to  speak  Spanish.  Other  people  wouldn't  think  of  them  as  a 
nationality.  Let's  say  the  old  people,  years  from  now,  they  die.  When 
the  young  guys.  li^e.  let  s  say.  me — if  I  was  to  forget  Spanish  and 
like  the  rest  of  all  the  teenagers  was  to  grow  up  and  no'  '  ^ow*  Span- 
ish at  all,  then  their  kids  wouldn't  know  Spanish  at  all  .  .  .  then  you 
would  have  a  community  that  hardly  speaks  Spanish.  Novv  if  I  teach 
my  children  my  Spanish  language — I  would  teach  my  kids  even 
thoueh  they  are  learning  English.  That  would  keep  the  community 
togkiier.  in  the  Spanish  way." 

It  appears  that  Spanish  is  highly  valued,  yet  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity would  not  exclude  others  who  by  birth  or  parentage  are  Puerto 
Rican.  though  they  might  not  speak  Spanish.  The  culture  has  other  aspects 
to  it  than  laaguage  alone.^  but  what  Puerto  Rican  cui^are  would  be  like 
without  Spanish  is  a  speculation  that  most  do  not  want  to  venture.  Raihe?^. 
one  hundred  percent  feel  that  Spanish  should  ue  maintained  not  only  in 
Puerto  Rico  but  in  the  community  in  New  York,  and  in  the  U.S.  generally. 

In  this  sample,  only  fiftCv-n  percent  =>.ssumed.  as  many  more  with  ideol- 
ogized  positions  do.' that"  Spanish  is  an  essential  and  indispensable  part 
of  the  culture.  One  said.  "La  forma  de  distinguir  entre  los  lotinos  es  por  el 
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Qcen;.)"  "AcccT.t  distinguishes  the  various  Latin  American  groups.'  He 
clearlv  emphasized  not  only  the  importance  of  Spanish  but  also  the  re- 
gional variation  which  enables  recognition  of  cultural  specifics  even  witlun 
the  generic  term  "Hispanic."  . 

\  few  others  said.  ■•People  u  ill  not  rei:ognize  you  as  Puerto  Rican  il  you 
don-t  .speak  Spanish."  And  several  said.  "The  heritage  ot  Puerto  Ricans 
has  traditionallv  been  expressed  in  Spanish." 

Of  course.  Spain  itself  was  a  colonizer,  and  two  other  cultures,  indige- 
nous and  West  African  must  be  recognized  as  "ti-aditional  in  Puerto  Rico, 
though  thev  are  often  relegated  a  lesser  role.  Thus  the,  presence  ot  bnglish 
monolinguals  ic  a  further  facet  of  cultural  imposition,  but  not  a  totally  new 
issue  in  the  defi.iition  of  the  national  cuifjre  and  history  o:  Puerto  Rico 
Nationhood  in  the  sense  of  '•political  sovereignty^^  was  only  tor  a  briet 
period  coinciden.  with  Puerto  Rican  nationality.  Then,  perhaps  even  more 
than  now.  mainly  the  upper  class  Spanish  tradition  was  recognized  as 
traditional  Puerto  Rican  heritage.  Bernardo  Vega's  dynamic  concept  ot 
patriQ  -Fatherland."  has  added  relevance  when  proletarian  culture  and 
the  impact  of  English  are  brought  into  ths  discussion  ot  what  Puerto  Rican 
culturp  is  as  the  end  of  ;he  twentieth  ce-.tury  approaches. 

To  reium  briefly  to  the  questionnaire  results  regarding  language  and 
cultural  identity,  more  people  feel  that  it  is  necessan;  for  the  community 
to  continue  to  speak  Spanish  (fifty-five  percent),  than  feel  that  it  is  nec- 
essary for  an  individual  to  speak  Spanish  in  order  to  be  Puerto  Rican 
(fifteen  percent).  This  implies  the  need  for  Spanish  to  remain  an  aspect  of 
the  culture  in  the  future,  as  the  reasoning  of  the  young  man  transcribed 
above  illustfates.  It  is  puzzling  that  this  result  is  positive  in  )ust  slightly 
over  half  the  sample,  whereas  other  questions  on  maintenance  were  unan- 
imous In  f-ct.  a-.e  young  adults  more  than  all  other  groups  combined 
express  the  attitude  that  Spanish  is  very  important  to  Puertomcanness.  and 
are  second  to  the  older  people  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  language 
to  group  solidarity.  .  , 

The  ace-group  breakdowns  on  these  and  many  other  items  concerned 
with  language  resources,  invite  the  following  speculative  scenario  for  the 
sociolinguistic  cycle  in  the  present  community; 

The  younger  children  learn  Spanish  and  English  and  hear  both  trom 
separate  soeakers  and  from  those  who  combine  them  in  various  ways.  The 
older  children  and  adolescents  speak  (and  receive  communication)  in- 
creasingly in  English.  This  accords  well  with  their  position  as  student 
and  as  members  of  peer  groups  which  include  non-Hispanics.  As  the 
school  experience  erds  and  employment  responsibilities  begin  in  young 
adulthood  (successfully  or  unsuccessfully),  the  use  of  Spanish  increases 
in  uixed  usage  and  in  monolingual  speech  to  older  persons.  Young  adults 
ther  reactivate  the  Spanish  skills  acnuired  in  childhood  ana  then  left 
rather  passive  in  adolescence.  Mature  adults  speak  both  languages.  At 
present  older  persoaS  are  Spanish  monolingual  or  nearly  so. 

From  these  results! emerge  views  of  Puerto  Rican  identity  that  are  dif- 
ferent from  views     it  are  often  presented: 

1  that  the  community  is  assimilating  and  losing  Spanish 

2  that  the  community  is  recalcitrant  and  does  not  want  to  speak 
English 
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3.  that  the  community  wants  to  retain  in  Xew  York  everything  that 
is  in  Puerto  Rico 

4.  that  the  community-  is  creating  a  new.  Creole  life  and  creolized 
language. 

Spanish  is  not  seen  as  integral  to  the  community's  identity,  though  it 
is  desired  by  all  ard  considered  important  by  more  than  half.  English, 
also,  is  desired;  and  Puerto  Rican  culture  is  seen  as  compatible  with-Hng- 
lish  (though  never  to  the  exclusion  of  Spanish).  Traditions  are  not  accepted 
uncritically,  and  life  in  Puerto  Rico  is  not  romanticized.  In  fact,  neither 
living  in  Puerto  Rico,  nor  living  in  a  Puerto  Rican  neighborhood  like  ei 
barrio,  is  considered  more  than  partially  important  in  being  Puerto 
Rican.  Many  feel  that  aspects  of  New  York  Puerto  Rican  life  are  unique, 
but  in  regard  to  language,  the  dichotomy  between  Spanglish  as  contami- 
nation and  Spanglish  as  a  new  Rican  language  is  not  valid.  Rather,  the 
two  languages.  Spanish  and  English  occur  in  ma.:y  ranges  of  usage,  with 
norms  of  interaction  that  are  unique  or  distinctive,  in  either  language  and 
both  simultaneously,  fiuidly  and  witniaa  single  speaker  situation  or  sen- 
tence. But  this  speaking  though  a  separate  mode  or  way  of  interacting, 
does  not  cease  to  be  comprised  of  Spanish  and  English,  just  as  Us  speakers 
do  not  cease  to  be  Puc  to  Rican.  The  sense  of  the  Puerto  Rican  at  this  time 
is  intertwined  with  U.S.  culture  and  economy,  with  U.S.  experience  and 
also  with  the  traditional  culture  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Seeing  the  bilingual  resources  so  high  in  the  community  should  not 
encourage  complacency,  much  less  should  par'^nts  and  cultural  leaders  i^i 
the  Puerto  Rican  community  turn  their  backs  on  the  sociolinguistic  situ- 
ation, saying.  ''Bueno.  the  community  is  doing  fine.  English  is  strong. 
Spanish  is  strong.  What  else  dc  we  have  to  do?"  The  attitudes  both  within 
and  toward  the  community  are  often  not  positive;  reading  scores  and  drop- 
out rates  are  staggering  (Silverman  1978).  There- is  much  to  be  done  to 
cultivate  raw'  language  resources  into  elaborated  skills,  to  be  intellectually 
critical  of  the  prevalent  Cultural  and  linguistic  expression  in  both  lan- 
guages, to  be  able  to  deal  competently  and  innovatively  in  the  literary 
standard  forms  (especially  syntax  and  orthography)  of  both,  and  he  willing 
to  recognize  and  develop  valuable  oral  skills,  appropriate  to  comnunity 
norms  of  interaction. 

P/ain  Talk:  Is  Spanish  Secessory? 

At  the  beginning  of  this  research  we  puzzled  over  whether  Spanish  is 
essential  to  the  Puerto  Rican  community.  Like  Wittgenstein's  example  of 
philosophers  stumbling  over  metaphysical  wordings  we  asked,  "Is  Span- 
ish necessary,  sufficient,  integral,  indispensible,  valued,  essential  ...?'* 
Someone  on  the  block,  early  in  the  intt.rviews.  said.  "El  espario/  no  es 
necesario  porque  hay  mucha  gente  bi/ingue." 

If  w'e  knew  then  what  we  know  now.  we  could  have  closed  the  study 
at  that  point.  Essentially,  that  is  what  we  have  learned:  Spanish  is  the 
assumed  basis  of  community  interaction:  to  say  that  bilingualism  "'proves" 
that  Spanish  is  not  necessary  only  reaffirms  the  valued  permanence  of 
Spanish,  along  with  English.  But  without  the  hours  of  making  other  con- 
tacts to  interview  other  people,  coding  the  177  questions  into  300-plus 
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variables  and  comtDosites.  programming  tne  computer  runs  '^"d  n.ad'n; 
mountains  of  long' printout  paper,  we  wouldn't  have  Known  vvhethtr  to 
believe  that  speaker,  or  another  who  said.  "Of  course.  Spanish  is  necesi,ar> . 
it's  the  Puerto  Rican  language." 

Now  we  know  who  to  believe.  But  we  don't  know  if  its  right.  So  we 
present  these  findings  for  discussion  and  comparison,  in  order  to  ground 
the  debate  about  language,  education,  policy  and  the  sociolinguistic  con- 
dition of  the  community  in  ths  concrete  speech  patterns  of  an  important 
Puerto  Rican  speech  con;munity. 

Stable  societal  bilingualism  is  a  goal  inferred  from  this  study,  but  not 
an  easv  one.  Societal  bilingualism  is  indeed  rare  (Canada.  Belgiuni  and 
other  multi-lingual  societies  are  not  societies  with  a  bilingual  maiority.  tor 
pxample.  Indigenous  languages  in  Latin  America,  to  take  another  example, 
can  only  survive  in  diglossic  situations).  The  argument  in  the  ethnography 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  neighborhood  here  investigated  is  that  bilingualism 
exists  with  no  domain  of  speaking  that  is  neither  totally  Spamsh  nor  tctaily 
English.  Such  bilingualism  without  diglossia  is  usually  temporary,  lasting 
a  few  generations  at  best.  Language  vitality  depends  not  only  on  societal 
factors  such  as  demography,  status  and  institutional  support.  In  a  bilin- 
gual situation  such  as  the  Puerto  Rican  case  in  New  YorK.  the  continued 
vitalitv  of  Spanish  depends  also  on  a  performative  niche  in  the  speech 
ecologv  "where  English  just  will  not  do."" 

In  status.  Spanish  is  a  world  language,  with  its  academia  and  literary 
tradition.  Within  the  community  there  is  prestige  ascribed  to  Puerto  Rican 
stv-les  of  speaking,  although  both  the  language  itse  f  as  opposed  to  French 
and  the  variety  (as  opposed  to  Argentinian  or  Castillian  have  lower  statu, 
when  viewed  by  others.  Demographically.  the  number  of  productive,  fluent 
speakers  is  great,  and  in  the  segregated  neighborhoods  ^^'h^re  Hispamcs 
live,  population  density  of  speakers  again  favors  vitality.  Institutional  sup- 
port exists  in  schools,  neighborhood  organizations  and  in  some  bi  ingual 
education  programs.  Attitudes  as  well  favor  not  only  Spanish  retention 
and  maintenance,  but  bilingualism. 

What  then  is  the  prognosis  for  societal  bilinguaUsm  that  is  not  tempo- 
ran^'  In  the  major  domains,  school,  home,  neighbornood.  work  and  otiicial 
negotiation,  both  languages  exist.  Yet  in  specific  speech  situations  within 
th^e  domains  there  are  ev  ents  and  participants  hat  require  Spanish,  f  or 
example,  the  migration  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Latin  America  general  > 
pi-esents  numerous  interpersonal  occasions  when  Spanish  is  not  merel> 
optional  but  mandatorv;  and  in  many  interactions  involving  bilinguals. 
the  Spanish  speaker  and  use  of  Spanish  is  accommodated.  Even  with 
dispersal  awav  from  population  concentrations  like  el  bamo.  segregation 
and  social  cohesiveness  still  result  in  speech  communities  that  interact 
primarily  Hispano-to-Hispano.  in  places  like  Worcester.  Mass  Rochester. 
N  Y  and  LancLter.  Pa..  The  sociolinguistic  life  cycle  pr^ented  above  also 
provides  for  certain  societal  niches  where  English  and  Spanish  are  difier- 
entiated  situationallv.  though  not  by  domain.  Lastly,  certain  cultural  nich^ 
exist  where  nothing  is  quite  like  the  use  of  Spanish;  and  these  are  not 
onlv  domestic  and  face-to-face  situations  sucn  as  emotion,  cooking,  and 
courting,  but  in  music,  poetry  and  debate  as  well,  which  are  more  intel- 
lectual aspects  of  culture. 
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To  the  qL  stion:  Should  Spanish  be  retained  among  Puer:  )  Ricans?  we 
adopt  a  three-quarter  stance,  raising  the  chin  but  not  the  eyelids,  and 
respond,  as  did  many:  ",:Y  porque  no?"  The  question  is  not  will  Spanish 
survive,  but  in  what  way  will  the  community'  continue  to  use  it? 

We  end  with  questions  that  should  open  the  conversation  among  Puerto 
Ricans.  Hispanics  generally  and  other  national  linguistic  minorities.  What 
is  socially  desirable  in  these  findings?  What  positive  aspects  should  be 
retained,  what  developed?  What  is  to  be  changed  through  the  intervention 
of  the  community  in  its  owti  condition?  What  are  the  implications  for  a 
self-determined  policy? 
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NOTES 

1.  In  a  review^  of  bilingual  education  programs  in  fourteen  nations,  thou- 
sands of  schools,  and  research  derived  from  a  quarter  of  a  million 
students.  Coffman  and  Lei-Min  (abstracted  in  Fishman  1976:  137)  note 
that  general  achievement  is  related  mainly  to  reading  and  that  readin^ 
is  directly  related  to  home  environment.  Fishman  comments:  "Thus 

'  the  importance  of  home  and  community  is  once  again  confirmed. .  .  . 
Rather  than  view  bilingual  education  as  a  means  of  changing  home 
and  community  characteristics  (as  many  American  spokespersons  and 
educators  are  inclined  to  do).  .  .  .  bilingual  education  should  be  gov- 
erned by  these  characteristics  and  therefore  require  home  and  com- 
munity support  for  its  success." 

2.  Twenty  percent  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statisdcs  1975). 

3.  Eighty-five  percent,  according  to  the  1970  Census,  live  in  designated 
poverty  areas. 

4.  Dropout  rates  from  high  school  range  from  fifty-seven  percent  to  eighty- 
one  percent  for  major  U.S.  cities  according  to  Aspira  (1977).  Generally 
Hispanic  dropoutism  is  four  times  as  high  as  Anglo  rates  (Silverman 
1978). 
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5.  ''One  thing  that  has  been  brought  home  with  increasing  forcefulness 
in  the  course  of  these  retlections  is  the  ricliness  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
case  as  a  historical  instance  of  a  global  movt'ment  that  has  been  a  part 
of  world  capitalist  development  for  nearb  iwo  hundred  years.  Puerto 
Rican  migration  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  duration  and  relative  mag- 
nitude of  the  population  displacement,  the  depth  and  scope  ot  related 
changes  in  the  Island  s  economy,  class  configuration,  and  political 
organization.  With  the  intensification  in  recent  decades  of  the  legal 
and  illegal  flow  of  workers  from  formerly  colonized  and  peripheral 
economies  to  metropolitan  centers,  the  case  takes  on  a  special  perti- 
nence, not  only  for  countries  that  may  be  at  various  stages  in  a  similar 
process  of  associated  development  and  population  exchange  with  the 
United  States,  but  also  for  migration  from  all  labor  surplus  industrial- 
izing regions  to  metropolitan  centers."  (History  Task  Force  1979:  9-10). 

6  Man^'y  editorials,  articles  and  columns  in  the  mass  media  N.V.  Times 
editorials  11/22/76,  7/4/79;  Tom  Bethell,  Harper's.  Feb.  1979;  Carl  Tucker 
Saturdav  Review  5/12/1979;  Philip  Quigg  "My  Turn"  Newsiveek  10/ 
16/78.  Note  also  that  many  bilingual  programs  are  funded  under  "re- 
medial" auspices  and  that  for  many  schools  the  bilingual  program  is 
considered  a  residual  or  "dumping"  area  for  problem  students  (and 
less  desirable  teachers). 

7.  "Our  Icnowledge  of  demographic  trends,  the  history  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  our  community  in  the  United  States,  the  Constitutional  and  legal 
issues  raised  by  the" thrust  of  linguistic  or  ethnic  claims  in  this  country, 
a?  well  as  the'  changing  configuration  of  capitalist  production  on  a 
world  scale  all  lead  us  to  believe  that  language  issues  will  constitute 
a  primary  focus  of  policy  contention  in  the  next  fev/  decades.  As  a 
commun'it\-  whose  survival  may  hang  in  the  balance,  ws  must  strive 
for  a  realistic  sense  of  the  full  complexity  of  the  processes  invowed 
and  for  reasoned  judgments  about  desired  outcome  and  linei:^  or  action 
within  our  reach"  (National  Puerto  Rican  Task  Force  on  Educational 
Policv  1977:  7-8). 

8.  This  "did  not  prove  to  be  useful  in  the  present  study,  not  because  the 
concept  is  invalid,  but  because  subtle  measures  of  street  behavior  are 
not  available  in  this  type  of  (survey)  research.  The  raw  material  of  the 
interviews,  hundreds  of  hours  of  tape,  may  provide  clues  to  such 
values.  Here,  of  course,  novelists  have  been  as  successful  as  ethnog- 
raphers in  portraying  speech  variation  and  interaction.  The  problem 
is  to  abstract  patterns  from  such  performance. 

9.  "Even  the  defenders  of  Puerto  Rico's  present  status,  formally  adopted 
in  1952,  now  call  for  a  new  dimension  of  sovereignty  that  will  give 
the  island  the  maximum  plenitude  of  autonomy."  Jose  A.  Cabranes. 
"Puerto  Rico:  Out  of  the  Colonial  Closet,"  Foreign  Avoirs.  Winter 
1978-1979,33:67. 

U)  Each  question  was  given  a  maximum  of  three  points  except  for  the 
nationalitv  question.  'Puerto  Rican'  was  given  4  points,  'Neo-Rican* 
was  given  3  points,  because  it  was  felt  this  designation  was  more 
affirmative  of  a  non-American  alternative  culture,  in  other  words  more 
of  a  national  minority  than  an  immigrant  group  assimilating,  or  as- 
similated as  the  next  designations  imply.  "Puerto  Rican  American**  2 
Doints:  American  1  point.  When  three  divisions  are  made,  ten  persons 
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(11  perc:ent}  sc:ored  'low'  (5-9  points];  fii'ty-se\'en  persons  (sixty-fuur 
percent)  scored  in  the  medium  range  (10-13  points),  and  twenty-two 
(twenty-five  percent)  scored  high  (14-16  points).  Since  the  middle 
group  was  so  large  and  the  peripheral  groups  (especially  the  low) 
were  so  small,  it  was  thought  wise  to  split  the  middle  group  putting 
those  who  scored  10-11  with  the  iow'.  group,  the  others  with  thtJ 
'high',  this  enabling  the  results  to  be  seen  more  graphically, 
'il.  The  term  Nuyorican,  in  the  continental  Ignited  States  especially,  im- 
plies a  rejection  of  the  process  of  m"elting  into  the  American  middle 
class,  adherence  to  Puerto  Rican  identity,  yet  a  rebellion  against  many 
traditional  and  colonized  ideas  prevalent  in  Puerto  Rico.  None  of  the 
Nuyoricans  in  this  sample  are  Spanish  dominant;  nine  of  the  sixteen 
are  bilingual.  Puerto-Rican-American  could  mean  many  things,  re- 
lated mainly  to  questionable  concepts  such  as  pluralism  or  even 
downright  assimilation,  [cf.  Chicano  vs.  \Iexican-American). 

12.  The  community's  unanimous  response  on  the  maintenance  of  Spanish 
along  with  its  willingness,  almost  demand,  for  biHngual  education 
indicate  that  there  is  a  possibility  for  community  organizing  to  ser\'e 
as  the  basis  for  assertion  of  the  national  culture  both  in  policy  and  in 
practice,  and' more  niodestly,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  community  in- 
volvement in  education. 

13.  Si?<tv-three  percent  were  educated  in  tne  United  States,  twenty-one 
percent  in  Puerto  Ric;o,  eight  p'-^rcent  in  both  places,  six  percent  else- 
where. The  language  of  education  in  New  York  schools  was  English 
for  sixty-s*x  perce:  t.  Only  three  persons  (three  percent]  were  educated 
in  Span;.^^:  eight  (nine  percent]  were  educated  in  both.  In  Puerto 
Rican  s--  '  jIs  the  medium  of  education  was  the  Spanish  language  for 
^vetit\-nin^  percent,  was  both  for  nine  percent  and  was  English  for 
onJy  two  pt^ople  (tv;o  percent]. 

14.  A^ithough  the  choices  presented  were  several:  "Spanish,"  "English." 

xed  (code-switchi:ig],"  "both  languageri  separately,"  "both  with 
English."  "both  with  more  Spanish,"  as  well  as  "I  don't  know." 
':^.o  response"  and  "not  applicable,"  the  latter  three  can  be  collapsed 
into  a  category  r>i"  non response  because  the  subtleties  in  the  differences 
hptv;c!^'n  no  response  and  not  applicable  are  not  so  crucial  here,  and 
the  rhr!-:e  preiious  to  that  can  all  be  collapsed  into  "bilingual"  behavior. 

15.  All  groups  except  the  young  adults  have  nonresponse  in  "dancing." 
and  they  report  mixing  the  two  languages.  The  "bodega"  shows  little 
Er;-,l'sh,  but  the  qiicstion  is  loaded  by  .having  the  domain  introduced 
by  a  .-Spanish  term.  Oiue;  persons  engage  less  in  active  sports. 

16.  See  Fishiijan  s  M.-trocuctioa  to  Intemationcl  Migj'ation  Review,  Vol. 
No.  2,  19-7:. 

17.  Even  tnongii  the  gen.frai  'Vequenr.ies  are  under  htilf  for  good  language, 
within  one's  own  main  resource  language  the  :re./ assessment  of  good 
language  is  about  sixty  percent. 

18.  Ninety-se\*en  percent  think  Spanish  should  be  n'ai niained  in  Puerto 
Rico.  In  a  related  question,  fo^ty-sever.  percent  s?y  Spanish  should  be 
the  sole  officiai  language  of  P>;erto  Rico  and  Hfty-aro  percent  say 
Puerto  Rico  should  be  officially  bilingual,  [n  eith-T  rase,  Spanish 
maintenance  is  favored  nearly  ur.jniTDously. 
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19.  The  opinion  that  bilingual  acquisition  is  detrimental  to  the  cognitive 
formation  of  the  child  has  been  requestioned  in  recent  years  by  some 
of  the  foremost  researchers  in  the  field  (Lambert  1972.  1974:  Giles 
1975).  Although  the  research  has  not  been  without  class-based  and 
methodological  biases,  it  appears  that  bilingualism  may  enhance  the 
symbolic  manipulation  skills  necessary  for  successful  language 
acquisition.  r  ^ 

20.  Half  the  sample  also  learned  English  at  the  early  stage  oi  ;anguage 
acquisition  (age  two  to  seven);  another  quarter  of  the  sample  learned 
English  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen. 

21.  Pedraza  (1979)  underlines  the  role  of  cyclic  migration  as  key  to  Span- 
ish maintenance  at  the  oresen-  time.  When^as  the  young  adults  may 
have  been  constrained  tc  sppak  Spanish  as  they  grew  up  during  mas- 
sive in-migration.  adolescents  and  children  may  need  to  use  Spanish 
in  social  contexts  of  children  and  adults  who  circulate  between  New 
York  and  Puerto  Rico. 

22.  The  twelve  U.S.  bom  persons  who  report  the  frequent  use  of  Spanish 
were  examined  more  closely,  case-by-case,  revealing  that  all  spend  ,  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  public  Lntaraction  (a  feature  which  correlates  TT:ore. 
however,  with  English  use).  Of  the  four  adolescents,  three  are  young 
adults  who  interact  frequently  with  older.  Spanish-speaking  men  in  the 
Gavilanes  and  Bar.ca  networks.  One  seems  to  be  frequenOy  out  of  work, 
lie  exemplifies  a  pattern  observed  by  Pedraza,  that  sometimes  even 
U.S.-bom  men  are  Spanish  to  the  exclusion  of  ability  in  English.  Often 
these  are  people  who  had  a  less-than-successful  school  experience  and 
who  are  'frequently  out  of  work.  One  of  the  persorxs  reporting  a  great 
amount  of  Spanish  use  does  not  fit  that  pattern.  He  has  spent  all  his 
life  in  New  York,  is  a  fluent  bilingual  and  says,  respect  both  my 
flags."  Another  frequently  spent  one  year  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  next 
in  New  Yor^,  in  a  pattern  of  cyclic  migration  thi'cughout  most  of  his 
life.  Two  are  over-reporting,  h'om  followup  observation.  (Cases  No.  1, 
5.  10,  11.  25,  27,  32,  51,  61,  64,  78,  80). 

23  Two  more  report  some  bilingual  usage,  but  choose  Spanish  over  Eng- 
lish, i.e..  Ihey  do  not  report  to  use  English.  These  should  be  included 
with  the  Spanish  monolingual,  with  qualification,  bringing  the  per- 
centage to  twenty  percent  for  mostly  Spanish  monolingual  persons. 

24  Raw  -  absolute  number,  RPT— percentage  for  the  entire  table.  RCP 
=  column  percent,  RPR  =  row  percentage,  ERF--expected  raw  fre- 
quency based  on  the- oroportion  of  each  column  and  row  that  any 
given  cell  might  ideally  represent.  Readers  might  wish  to  derive  other 
patterns  from  these  displays.  . 

'>5  Birthplace  is  not  part  of  the  composites,  but  given  the  weighting  tor 
place  of  acquisition  and  age  of  acquisition  of  the  languages,  one  would 
expect  Spanish  to  correlate  v^ith  Puerto  Rico  as  birthplace. 

26.  For  this  qi^.f^stion  there  a're  only  eighty-nine  cases,  not  ninety-one.  due 
to  missing  information. 

27  The  term  Main  Language  Resource  as  opposed  to  a  measurement  ot 
self-report  of  dominance,  means  an  assessment  of  personal  history, 
reported  skills  and  use,  as  well  as  personal  observation  of  language 
interaction.  It  is  a  derived  measure,  but  one  that  ':oiiipensates  for  the 
misreport  that  is  inherent  in  linguistic  auto-obsurvation.  No  formal 
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measures  of  dominance,  whether  telling  of  skills,  observation  of 
fluencv',  oi  of  use-time  have  been  carried  out.  These  measures  are  both 
wort''^  hile  and  problematic.  Language  resource  as  hero  used  is,  like 
many  imguistic  concepts,  a  fuzzy-edged  set.  It  indicates  the  location 
of  an  intangible  that  is  both  difficult  and  theon^tic^ily  dangerous  to 
define. 

28.  Results  nc:  presented  here,  but  overwhelmingly  English  language 
oriented  except  for  strong  use  of  Spanish  radio. 

29.  Filtering  the  triangular  use  tables  by  Wain  Resource  languag'^-  shows 
only  aine  of  the  main.'/  English  speakers  using  mostly  English.  On 
the' other  hand,  most  of  the  mainly  Spanish  speakers  report  nearly 
monolingual  Spani.srj  (refer  to  the  top  row  of  Table  27).  The  bilmguals 
tend  towa.-d  English,  but  no  bilingual  appears  in  either  the  lar  left 
(English  monolingual)  or  far  right'  (Spanish  monolingual)  column. 
The  table  also  shows  more  bilingualusage  among  the  English  speak- 
ers than  among  the  Spanish. 

30.  Two  studies  in  bilingualism  in  the  barrio  recognized  this.  Hoffman 
(197 1-.  231)  asserted,  "It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  ^ill  Puerto  Ricans  are 
on  their  way  to  acculturation."  Fishman  (1971:  60-6  L)  noted,  "no  grand 
ideology  in  defense  of  Spanish  is  felt  to  be  necessary."  auiong  intel- 
lectuals he  interviewed  who  are  in  some  ways  the  standard-bearers 
of  the  culture. 

31.  The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  intends  to 
replace  the  LAB  test  with  a  more  reliable  instrument  (A.  Orta,  personal 
communication).  On  the  West  Coast,  some  bilingual  projects  have  re- 
sulted in  positive  views  of  Mexican  culture,  without  the  devaluation 
of  Anglo  culture,  more  positive  attitudes  toward  school  generally, 
among  students;  and  among  parents,  views  have  been  recorded  that 
bUingual  education  is  both  svTnbolically  (culturally)  and  instrumen- 
taiiy  (economically)  benericial  (Cohen  1975:262ff).  Cohen  also  notes 
ih&t  bilingual  education  "is  turning  Lhe  tide  against  cultural  stripping" 
which  Is  prevalent  in  monolingual  education.  Attitudes  expressed  in 
el  b(::r:o  tend  in  the  same  direction;  the  aspiration  that  bilingual  ed- 
ucjlirvj  will  promote  bilingualism.  for  cultural  self-respect,  for  general 
kiiO^vk-dge  and  for  occupational  opportunity. 

32.  This  roo-  is  also  the  same  as  that  in  "domestic."  the  male  honorific  in 
Spanish  "don",  and  "dome"  meaning  round  roof,  cathedral.  The  root 
is  derived  from  the  greek  domo  "house"  and  the  Sanskrit  dam  "tame." 
Thus  the  history  of  the  word  like  the  social  aspect  of  its  referent  contains 
various  meanings,  from  household  leadership  to  more  complex  forms 
of  authority  and  control. 

33.  "V!y  daughter  is  in  private  school  and  only  speaks  English."  Phoneti- 
cally. [nii,ha?ta.neh.kwe.la.pri.i3a-i.ya.bla.ma^.kir)."gle] 

34.  Unlike  the  Albanian-Greek  case  (Trudgill  1977)  in  which  language  is 
the  only  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  group. 

35.  These  thoughts  owe  much  to  the  closing  remarks  "On  the  Future  of 
Spanish  in  the  United  States."  by  Gary  Keller,  editor  of  The  BiJinguoJ 
Review/La  Revista  Bilingue.  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  Eastern 
Michigan  University  (Sixth  Annual  Conference  on  Hispanic  Linguis- 
tics, July  22,  1979.  Adelphi  University). 
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TABLE  1 


AGE  AXD  SEX  OF  ATTITUDINAL  SA\!PLE 


Age  Group 

Afte  Range 

M 

K 

23 

Adolescents 

12-18  years  of  age 

16 

25'*o 

33 

Young  Adults 

19-3G  years ofage 

.  17 

16 

36"b 

25 

Mature  Adults 

31-50  years  of  age 

18 

27"u 

10 

Older  Persons 

50 -^    years  of  age 

9 

1 

11% 

n=  91 

51 

•;o 

n-91 

56% 

44% 

100% 

TABLE  2 

AGE  OF  ARRIVAL  BY  AGE  GROUP 


Age  of  Arrival 


Baby 

Young 

Adol 

Adult 

Bom 

Total 

0-5 

6-12 

13-19 

20-98 

USA 

N 

N 

17 

10 

10 

14 

38 

89 

Adolescent 

'> 

24 

23 

26 

Young  Adult 

11 

6 

6 

1 

1 J 

33 

37 

Mature  Adult 

6 

R 

4 

26 

Otl;er  People 

1 

15 

1 

10 

Total  % 

19 

11 

11 

16 

43 

100 

TABLE  3 

REPORTED  FRIENDSHIPS  BY  NATIONALITY 


Friendships  % 

All/Most 

Some:  Few 

None 

Puerto  Ricans 

94 

5 

Black  Americans 

78 

15""~ 

Anglo  Americans 

3 

70 

26  ' 

Other  Latin-Americans 

1 

t 

2 1 

Other  Nationality 

37 

59 

451 
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Fig.  1 

Family  emphasis  on  Puerto  Rican  Cultural  Identity 
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^       .  TABLE  4 

PUERTO  RICAN  ETHNIC  TRAIT  PERCEPTION 


Jra i t  Ver\'  Impt  Impl  Not  Impt 

A'hich  of  the  following  are  necessar>'  for  Puertorricanness?"  or  **\Vhic±i  are 
important  for  someone  to  be  Puerto  Rican?  ' 


10 


[Elements  of  Paternity) 

1.  Puerto  Rioan  Parentage  40  47 

Z.  Puerto  Rican  Birth  22  2  J  48 
[Klements  of  Patrimony) 

1.  Pride                   '  43  46  U) 

Z.  Pu«noRicai.  Concerns  22  55  20 

3.  Values  d,d  Traditions  27  52  20 

4.  Spanish  Language  21  47  30 

5.  Live  in  Puerto  Rico  5  27  65 
(Pliemeatsof  historv'  or  coincidence) 

1.  Struggle  to  make  a  living  14  30  5" 

2.  BeVVorkingClass  10  26  63 

3  Talk  like  a  Puerto  Rican  5  33  60 

4  Barrio  life  3  23  73 


TABLE  5 

SOME  RAW  STATISTICS  ON  LANGUAGE  AND  CULTUR.\L  IDEU  :  ITY 


\.  !.s  Spanish       .."SSiir)  to  cultural  identity?  1 

2  Ii>  Spanish  nw:essar\-  to  theN.V.P.R.  community  ;'  j 
J.  !s  language  important  to  Kroup  solidarity? 

4.  Doeti  speech  hold  the  community  together?  ^ 

3  L>  -^  one  kind  of  speaking  fee!  most  Puerto  Rican?  5 
D.  U  .Spdmsh.m  important  par:  of  P.R.  culture?  H 

7.  K:iKlish  an  important  par:  of  American  culture:*  H 

8.  is  English  impor:^  >  to  integrate  into  .\::ierican  sot:iety ^ 
Do  P.R.  have  .i  better  opinion  of  Spanish  speakers?  7{J  2\i 

10.  Does  Ang'o  society  havea  better  opinion  of  Hnglish  speakers?  »i(J  m 

M.  Do  Put:rt'>  Rituins  have  a  bettt'r  opinion  i^t  fcingiish  speakers?  27  70 

12.  Does  .A 'vglo  society  have  a  better  opinion  of  Spanish  .speakers  "r"  l'>  o(» 


VKS  •   NO  AUS 

?y4  45  — 

9{)  1 0  — 

75  22  \ 

51'  4H  — 

H7  iii  — 

H7  i:{  — 

92  H  — 


TABLE  6 

SELF-REPORT  OF  CULTURAL  DETERMINAi  ION  AND  NATIONALITY 

Puerto  Rican  Both  l^'SA 

What  do  vou  consici.;r  yourself 
fnbeapartfjl? 

Pu  rtoKic.in      Nuyorican      Puerto  Rican  American  I'SA 
What  IS  your  n.iiionality^  W',  
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Figure  2 

Model  for  four  designations  of  Nr.tionality  (n=91). 


Figure  3. 

Ape  Divirion  of  Seif  Report  of  Nationality  (in  percentages) 
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TABLE  7 

ETHNIC  IDENTITY  COMPOSITE  BY  AGE, 
RAW  ANT)  COLUiMN  PERCENTAGE 


r  g 

AGE  GROUP 

Adolescents 

Young 
Adults 

Mature 
Adults 

Older 
People 

Totals 

% 
<-> 

Raw  n 
Column  % 

19 

83% 

12 

36% 

13 

52% 

6 

60% 

50 
55% 

5  = 

Raw  n 
Column  % 

4 

17% 

21 

64% 

12 

48% 

4 

40% 

41 

45% 

Total  n 

23 

33 

25 

10 

91 

TABLE  8 

SELF  REPORT  OF  LANGUAGE  CHOICE  IN  SOQAL  DOMAINS 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Other 

% 

L^nguaRe  L'st*d 

Spanish 

English 

Code-switching 

Bihnguahsm 

Nan-Response 

1  VVurkpIuce 

51 

1    with  i:o-w(jrk.i?TS 

1 1 

19 

13 

6 

Z   with  bt"»> 

A 

38 

3 

i 

52 

11  Familv 

10 

49 

:t   With  moihtrr 

.} 

9 

4  withfdthtfT 

5 

5   wi'h  siblings 

26 

14 

46 

III  School 

6 

6.  V**  school  friends 

:  .1 

1,1 

67 

7    w  teach «■ 

24 

4 

4 

67 

H   w  prmcipul 

2:i 

1 

5 

70 

IV  Church 

ri4 

w  adults  in  church 

2i 

10.  w  tet;na>iers 

4 

4 

4 

56 

n    w  chii'^  n 

U) 

16 

8 

in 

56 

V  Inthe.N'v:^.  -hood 

On  tht-'blcxj* 

\2.  w  ddulls 

51 

10 

Z'y 

14 

tJ.  w  teerviftLTs 

IB 

41 

12 

a 

14.  w  children 

;:4 

:}5 

26 

13 

1 

VI.  Familv 

Ifi.  w  ddult  r«l.,*ivtt 

H 

13 

8 

5  6.  w  Tf  i«n  relatives 

43 

8 

1?.  w  cnild  reiattv« 

2ii 

31 

33 

1 

Vli  Social  Life 

18.  in  activcsports 

■I  I 

37 
11 

19.  in  seiientary  Rdines 

U 

24 

26 

4 

20  -ocializtng 

n 

:u) 

32 

1 

::i    m  bodega 

5 

2ii 

4 

1 

22   v^hile  dancing 

20 

12 

32 

-  3 

33 

TABLE  9 

LANGUAGES  USED  IN  SOQALIZING 


Other 


Spanish 

English 

CS 

Biling 

Attrition 

Adolescents 

9 

47 

30 

9 

4 

Young  Adults 

18 

24 

48 

9 

Mature  Adults 

18 

24 

24 

4 

Older  People 

80 

20 

als  N 

28 

27 

29 

5 

1 

% 

31 

30 

32 

5 

1 

Total 

100 
100 
100 
100 
91 
100 
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TABLE  10 

SELF-REIORT  OF  GENERAL  LANGUAGE  SKILLS 
ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH 


Understanding  Spokea^peech 


English 

% 

Yes 

Some 

No 

Adolescents 

100 

— 

— 

Adults 

86 

13 

1 

Total(N=9l) 

89 

10 

1  - 

Speaking 

English 

% 

Yes 

Some 

No 

Adolescents 

100 

Adults 

76 

19 

5 

Total(N  =  9l) 

82 

14 

3 

Reading 

English 

% 

Yes 

Some 

No 

Adolescents 

100 

Adults 

84 

10 

6 

Total(N  =  91] 

88 

8 

4 

VVrking 

English 

% 

Yes 

Some 

No 

Adolescents 

96 

4 

Adults 

66 

15 

19 

Total(N  =  91) 

74 

12 

14 

Spanish 
Yes  Some 

96  4 
100  — 

99  1 


No 


Spanish 

Yes  Some 

No 

87  13 

100  — 

37  3 

Spanish 

Yes  Some 

No 

52  26 

22 

76  9 

15 

70  13 

16 

Spanish 

Yes  Some 

No 

39  13 

48 

63  13 

24 

57  13 

30 

TABLE  U 
SELF  REPORT  OF  COMPETENCE 


% 

Adolescents(n  =  23) 
AllAdults(n  =  67] 
Young  Adults(n  =  32) 
Mature  Adults(n  =  25] 
Older  People(n  =  101 
Tolal(n  =  90) 


Englis' 

Spanish 

Lo 

Hi 

Med 

Lo 

% 

Hi 

Med 

87 

13 

26 

70 

4 

32 

5b 

13 

53 

47 

41 

55 

3 

44 

56 

24 

56 

21 

^  44 

56 

20 

50 

30 

100 

46 

44 

9 

46 

53 

1 

TABLE  12 

GOOD  SPEAKERS  OF  SPANISH  AND  ENGUSH 


Good  Spani>n  (in  fftrn»rr.».l)  . 

Puerto  Ricar-.';  2:j% 

Prestige  dialects  20% 

Kducationai  or  Occupational  K;vel  20% 

Older  generation  20% 

Long  residence  in  Puerto  Rtco  V't,  


Good  Ef^glish  (in  general) 
U^ite  l/vnglo)  ethnicity  30% 
Educational  or  Occupational  level  ;30% 
Younger  generation  19% 

Long  residence  in  U.S. A  2% 


45. 


ERIC 
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TABLE  14 

SEVW  KEY  QUESTIONS  OF  LANGUAGE  VALUES 
(IN  PERCENTAGES) 


Raw  Frequencies  0:1  Seven  Key  Questions 

% 

% 

% 

of  Lan^^uage  Value 

YES 

NO 

ABS 

Can  you  speak  English  and  be  part  of 

100 

Puerto  Rican  culture? 

Can  you  speak  Spa  i:sh  and  oe  part  of 

95 

American  culture? 

5 

Is  Slnglish  a  threat  to  Puerto  Rican  identity? 

10 

90 

Do  moiioiingual  Spanish  speakers  divide 

the  community? 

13 

Do  monolingual  English  speakers  divide  the  Puerto 

32 

68 

Rican  community? 

Is  English  Important  for  good  job  positions? 

99 

1 

Is  Spanish  important  for  good  job  positions? 

57 

4  J 

FIGURE  4 

SPEECH  VARIETIES  OF  SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH 


Spanish  moaollngual 
more  Spanish/ 
less  English 


English  r..onclingual 
more  English/ 
less  Spanish 


'""'ilingual/ 
mixed 

B.'ingual/separate 


F.STCV1A 

Number  of ' ; 
N.Y.  <j 


TABLE  15 

...  TITY  f  ■   SPEAKERS  OF  VARIOUS  VAF  tTIES 


the 
lunity 


% 
Manv 


% 
Some 


Few 


Biii..^  . 
Spa  nib.  ', 
Monoli  k 
Engli'  .  '.' 
Mono) 
Bil'.ngi;, 

SELF 


80 
77 
71 
59 
47 
37 


16 


48 
54 


TABLE  16 
.RT  OF  CHANGE  LN  USE  OF  SFA^ ' 
AGE  GROUP 


■  ND  ENGLISH  BY 


Increases 

Spanish 

fr:'iish 

"0 

iMore 

Same  T.ess 

'  r.- , 

Same 

Le  , 

Adolescents  [n  =  23) 

26 

4  70 

j3 

9 

Young  Adults  (n  =  33) 

52 

18  30 

67 

15 

15 

Mature  Adults{n  =  25) 

36 

40 

r.  52 

20 

20 

Older  Persons  (n  =  10) 

80  ^.t 

30 

10 

Total  t.n  =  91) 

35 

27 

68 

14 

13 
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TABLE  17 

RESC; .  /     GROUP  PERCENTAGES  FOR  REPORT  OF  USING  MORE 
SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH 


More  Spanish  More  English 
Spanish                      28  "1 
Bilingual                      -^2  52 
English                        ^2  88 
Total                            35  68 


TABLE  18 

AGE  OF  A^r.:  '.  .L  BY  SPANISH  USE  INDEX 


Age  of  Arrival 
Born  in  USA  or  Arrived  after 

arrived  before  age  6  age  6 

LuwSpr  Msh  Use  43  B 
HichSp^  ashUs-   12  26 


TABLE  19 

.-%U»  OF  ARRIVAL  BY  ENGLISH  USE  INDEX 

Age  of  Arrival 
Born  in  the  USA  or                     .Arrived  after 
arrived  before  age  6                         age  6 
i.o^^:■-.uaUse                                 25  28. 
,  V.  Enghjh  Use   30  ^ 
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Figure  5- 

Percentages  for  Language  Use  Indices 


KEY 

H-^-J  Spanish 
40 


10 


19 


33 


29 


I      I  Bilingual 


35 


24 


IS 


14 


18 


LOW 


MEDIUM 


MED  HIGH 


HIGH 


4Go 
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Figure  6. 

Reported  Use  Triangle,  in  model  and  with  absolute  number  for  the 
sample. 


ENGLISH 


SPANISH 


BILLXGUAL 


ri--!:H 


Figure  7. 

Complete  tabulation  of  Spanish  choice  by  Bilingual  Report  in  absolute 
numbers. 


SPANISH  CHOICE  OVER  ENGLISH 

ENGLISH  EQUAL 
0        1       2       3      4  5 


-J  -a 

2 


SPANISH 

8       9  TOTAL 


D 


1 


TOTAL  3 


19     11  8 


13 
15 
12 
13 
13 
11 
6 


13 


91 


i6i 
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TABLE  20 

SPANISH  CHOICE  OVER  ENGUSH  BY  BI-REPORT 


Rows  =  Biling                                   Columns  =  SP  Choice 
 Report  Over  English 


VLO 

MLO 

MHI 

HI 

KOW 

C-1 

2-4 

5-7 

8-9 

Sums 

Key 

VLO 

3 

^  1 

16 

40 

RAW 

0-2  .. 

3.297 

14.286 

8.791 

17.582 

43.956 

RPT 

100.000 

28.889 

32.000 

88.889 

43.956 

RPC 

7.500 

32.5GC  1 

20.000 

40.000 

100.000 

RPR 

1,3 

19.8  j 

11.0 

7.9 

40.0 

ERF 

MED 

24 

2 

37 

RAW 

3-5 

26.374  1 

12.088 

2.198 

40.659 

RPT 

53.333  ! 

44.000 

11.111 

40.659 

RPC 

64.865 

j  29.730 

5.405 

100.000 

RPR 

1.2 

18.3 

10.2 

7.3 

37.0 

ERF 

HI 

8 

.  6 

14 

RAW 

5-9 

8.791 

6.593 

15.385 

RPT 

17.778 

24.000 

15.385 

RPC 

57.143 

42.857 

100.000 

RPR 

0.5 

6.9 

3.8 

!  2.8 

14.0 

ERF 

Col 

3 

45 

25 

18 

91 

RAW 

Sums 

3.297 

49.451 

27.473 

19.780 

100.000 

RPT 

100.000 

lOO.OCO 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

RPC 

3.297 

49.451 

27.473 

19.730 

100.000 

RPR 

3.0 

45.0 

25.0 

18.0 

91.0 

ERF 

TABLE  21 

SPANISH  CHOICE  OVER  ENGUSH  FILTERED  BY 
AGE  OF  ARRI\^AL.  AGE.  BIRTHPLACE 


I.  Age  of  Arrival 


BORNLNUSAn  =  38 

ARRIVED  AS  BABY  n  = 

17  ARRI\^D  YOL'NG  n=10 

Z.  Spanish  Choice 

t:  Spanish  Choice 

t:    Spanish  Choice 

o 

c     2       9     1  — 

a  1  1  1  1 

S3 

2-12- 

^     —    15     5  — 

X      _     6      2  — 

=^      —  311 

=     —      3     3  — 

5—52  — 

—     —     2  — 

ARRIVED  AS  ADOLESCENT  n  =  10  _  ARRIVED  AS  ADULT  n  =  14 
i     Spanish  Choice  5    Spanish  Choice 

|__43  |_^_12 


n.  Filtered  by  Age  

^  Adolescents 

o     Spanish  Choice  n  =^23 

%  ^  S  I  - 
^       —     2      2  — 


^  Young  Adults 

I  Spanish  Choicen  =  33 

1—334 

5     _   n    5  - 

^       —  431 
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TAB1£  21— (Cent.) 

SPANISH  CHOICE  OV^ER  ENGLISH  FILTERED  BY 
AGE  OF  ARRIVAL.  AGE.  BIRTHPLACE 


^    Mature  Adults 

g    Spanish  Choice  n  =  25 

I"  1-246 
—     5      3  1 
2      1  — 


[II.  Filtered  by  Birthplace 


^     Older  People 

c    Spanish  Choice  n  =  lU 

I*      —    —      1  6 


Puerto  Rico  n  =  50 
3    Spfinish  Choice 


X 


—  4  7 
~      8  6 

—  4  3 


15 


U.S.n  =  41 
Spanish  Choice 
3      9  ■  1  — 

—  16     5  — 

—  4     3  — 


TABLE  22 

ENGUSH  RESOURCES  BY  SPANISH  RESOURCES  (IN  PERCENTAGES) 

Spanish  Resources  Enr  ish  Resources 

Low-Med-Med-Hi          Very  High  Total 
Low-Med-Med-Hi                       7^                         41^  47 
Very  High                                36"                         16*^  53 
Total  '  43  57  ■  100 

TABLE  23 

SL\  SIXTEEN-CELL  TABLES  FOR  LANGUAGE  RESOURCES 
(WITH  KEY) 

 ENGUSH  RESOURCES  

LO        .MLO       MHI-  VHI 


Mono 

LO 

MLO 

6 

Dominance 

i 

*  ^^ono 

10 

n  12 

.MHI 

VHI 

14 

Dtintnancp  BilinguaJ 

Sixteen-cell 
Resource  Table 

Key 


ENGLISH 

ENGUSH 

ENGLISrJ 

6 

5 

3 

3  1 

3  12 

5 

5 

4 

''7  1 

6       8  17 

10 

Z 

i  2 

4 

SPAN! 

6     7  6 

7       7  5 

<; 

Total  Samole  n  = 

=  91 

Adolescents  n  = 

23 

All.'*>:Jui^sr:-5>3 

463 
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TABLE  23— (Cont.) 
SIX  SLXTEEN-CEU.  TABLES  FOR  LANGUAGE  RESOURCES 

ENGLISH 


(WITH  KEY) 

ENGLISH 

ENGLISH 

1 

1 

1 

1  4 

1 

ISH 

1  3 

3    lb ' 

5 

Z 

<: 

2       2       5  1 

13  2 

4       4  2 

Young  Adults  n  = 

33 

Mature  Adults  n  =  25 

1 


2 


Older  Adults  n  =  lC 


Figure  8. 

Language  resources  by  Birthplace  (in  percentages) 
Resources 

Q  English  ^Spanish 


40 


30 


49  49 


10 


29 


p. 


$ 


47 


LO  MED  MED  HI 
Birthplace:  USA  n  =  41 


26 


0 


2 


HIGH 


32 


18 

i 


40 


38 


m 


LO  MED  MED  HI  HIGH 
Birthplace:  Puerto  Rico  n  =  50 


TABLE  24 
DOMINANT  LANGUAGE  TABLES- 


KEY  NAME  OF  VARIABLE  VAR.CODE 

S  ^  Spanish  "^'Irst  Language  52 

B  ^  Both  bilingual  Dominant  Language  (By  Self  F-^port)  65 

MB  ^  Both,  but  mixed  Habitual  Language  of  Literacy  67 

SB  =  Both,  but  separate  Most  Coir  fortable  Language  104 

E  =  English  Observed  Dominance  31n 

T  =  Total  Main  Resource  Language  ^66 
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TABLE  24— (Cont.j 
DOMINANT  LANGUAGE  TABLES 


IX)MI>;aNT  La  NCI  ■  ACE  BY  SHI.K  R  KPOKT 

i 


MAlNRESOL'R(:KUA,NX;rAC:KTAUl.r:S 


DOM 

LC 

AM. 

LX)\I  LCi 

Siil.KKKIORr 

5 

B 

E 

T 

y 

S 

B 

E  1 

s 

25 

1 

30 

X 

s 

26 

3 

1  31 

B 

3 

31 

6 

40 

B 

n 

31 

9  42 

E 

1 

9 

20 

30 

E 

1 

5 

20  27 

T 

31 

42 

27 

ioo 

< 

T 

30 

40 

30  100 

TA  BLi;  0 1  DO MIN  A  NT  S K 1  .K  R  EPOKT  H ^ 
MAlNRESOl  Kt;E 


TAaU.      DOMINANT  SELF  K  KK)RT  HV 
■  iRSTL.\NCi:ACK 


! .. \  Nc ; !  A t ; K  OK  s hl:-" -  k  kpokt  ta h le.s 

MASri  ■  AL  LANOr  AOK  OK  LlTKR^^C  :V 


REPORT  BV  HABUi; AL  LITER.aC^" 


OtiS[-:R\'EDD()Ml-C: 

S      B  E 

4  — 
17 

3 
25 

KDSnCjMINANTSElJ- 
;  Y  OBSKR\  ri)  rx  )MINA  NT 


3 


29 


20 
26 
46 


T 

30 
-10 
30 
100 


TABl^  Rl  MAIN  KESOI  'KuE  BY 
DO  M  LN  A  NT  SE I R  EPCiRT 


KIRSTL^Ni; 

.  AGE 

KlRiiTL^NCLAl 

K 

S 

B 

E 

T 

s 

'6  E 

T 

X 

s 

29 

1 

30 

s 

31 

31 

y. 

3 

29 

8 

40 

B 

34 

7  1 

42 

E 

19 

4 

'  30 

12 

9  7 

27 

y 

T 

77 

15 

99 

X 

T 

16 

ICO 

TAaLER:iNL'M>:RESOL'R(:KHV 
IRiiTLXNOl'ACE 


MAiNRESOlKOETABLES 
9  HABlTl'ALLANGL-AO^:Of-i,lTEHAC:Y 


S 

B 

E 

T 

S 

E  T 

X 

s 

23 

2 

4 

30 

s 

25 

1 

4  31 

'y. 

B 

3 

3'. 

33 

40 

X 

B 

1 

5 

36  42 

<• 

y 

E 

1 

29 

30 

E 

1 

26  27 

K 

T 

26 

57 

100 

X 

y. 
< 

25 

67  100 

TABU:n:i 

DOMINANT  SELK 

TABLE  K;i  MAI.'' 

RESOIRCE 

HABlTLALLITCR-ATiY 


MOST  COMKCRTABLE  U^NCL-ACE 

MOST  r.OS!rORTA  BLE      N( ;  i 

ac;k 

X 

s 

MB 

SB 

E 

T 

< 

S 

MB 

SB 

E 

T 

X 

26 

2 

1 

30 

y. 

s 

22 

2 

1 

31 

4 

8 

5 

''2 

40 

B 

6 

9 

6 

nn 

42 

2 

3 

1 

23 

30 

25 

^  — 

> 

T 

33 

13 

/ 

47 

1.00 

a. 
y 
< 

T 

33 

13 

7 

47 

100 

TAH' ED4D^:)^ 

llNANTsSELF  REPORT  i 

TABLE  R-: 

MALNRESOrRC: 

:bv 

MOST 

MOsST  COMFORTABLE 

C:OMKORTAiU.K 

E  B 

X 

s  T 


OBSK..VKDDOM  I 
S   '     3  E 

28  2  — 
\1     20  21 

2  25 

29  2.5  45 


T 
30 
43 
27 
100 


TABLE  R'l  V^\:N  RESt  )■  RCE  BY 
OBSERVt:!!  DO%liNANT 


46o 
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'  TABLE  25 


AGE  OF  ARRIVAL  BY  MAIN  LANGUAGE  RESOURCE 
(IN  PERCENTAGES) 


3aby 

Young 

Add 

Ad-  ;r 

Born 

Tctul 

6-12 

13-13 

20-98 

,  USA 

N 

17 

10 

10 

14 

38 

89 

Spanish 

1 

2 

■  11 

16 

1 

28  31 

Bilingual 

9 

20 

36  40 

English 

21 

25  28 

Total 

19 

11 

n 

16 

4: 

99 

TABLE  26 

MAIN  L.\NGUAGE  RESOURCES  BY  HIGHEST  GR.^DE  IN  SCHOOL 
(IN  PERCENTAGES) 


Hi'ihest  Grade  in  School 

4  or  less 

Ir.H.S. 

H,S.grad 

College 

Total 

N=  7 

56 

18 

9^  ' 

N 

•A 

Spanish  7 

18 

6 

28 

31 

Bilingual  — 

20 

IT 

10 

38 

42 

English  — 

24 

3 

25 

27 

Total.  7 

5  I 

20 

10 

91 

1:  . 

TABLE  77 

"USE  TR:.\NGLE"  FOR  MAIN  RESOURCE  L.ANGUAGE 


Resource  Language 

Span   :-i(n  =  28)  - 

English  (n  =  25) 

BiHngual(n  =  38) 

Spanish  Choice 

SpanishChcice 

Span;sh  Choice 

3       6     —  — 

—  ^56 

—      12        1  — 

1     12      ^  — 

—  —42 

—       5       5  — 

TABLE  28 

MAIN  LANGUAGE  RESOURCES  BY  ECONOMIC  SUPPORT 
(IN  PERCENTAGES] 
Economic  Support 


Nearby 

Outside 

Xchange 

Dependent 

Total 

10 

24 

25 

29 

N 

Spanish 

5 

13 

10 

3 

28 

31 

Bilingual 

5 

il 

16 

10 

38 

43 

English 

1 

3 

2 

20 

24 

26 

Total 

11 

27 

28 

33 

91 

100 

d 


COMPARATIVE  ETHNIC  FACTORS  m 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION: 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ABROAD 

Jacob  L.  Ornstein-Galicia 

In  his  work  Bilingualism  as  a  Ubrid  Phenomenon  (19BH}.  Willie: 
F.  Mackey  emphasizes  that  in  the  world  th^.re  are  more  a.Ras  marked  by 
linguistic  diversity  or  pluralingualism  than  by  monolingualism.^  Even  so. 
if  only  "one  language"  is  spoken  in  a  country,  there  may  be  a  diglossic 
situation,  as  in  Greece,  where  katharevusa  or  the  high  tSnn.  co-exists  with 
the  dimoUke  ci*  low.  informal,  variety,  creating  all  sorts  of  problems  in  the 
media  and  in  the  public  sector  and  education,  .-^gain  Mack.-y  and  the 
wriior  (1977)  in  their  essay  "Revolt  of  the  Ethnics"  (1S77:  121-22]  point 
out  that  there  are  barely  250-.i  'i  sovereign  nation-states  in  the  world, 
housing,  willingiy  or  not.  over  5.000  living  languages,  and  an  uncounted 
nnrrib*^^  nf  riij*lf^<"^'^-  '^hft  qup^tinn  appro nriately  raised  in  this  volume  as 
we  go  into  the  seeming  decade  of  mandated  public  bilingual-bicultural 
education  (hpnceforth  BE]  is  not  so  much  whether  each  of  these  thousands 
of  c*thnic:  groups  has  an  "inalienable  right"  to  bilingual-bicultural  educa- 
tion, but  rather  what  factors,  demographic  and  otherwise,  favor  or  disfavor 
the  secunng  of  such  schooling. 

Few  educational  movements  have  aroused  such  passions  and  polar- 
ization of  ubiic  opinion  as  BE.  due  in  large  part  no  doubt  to  .\meri'^  's 
general  ;iSSi:riilatiomst  orientation  and  our  f-^rmer  blind  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  ""mei  mg  pot"  ideal.  As  social  philosopher  Michael  Novak  points 
dut  in  his  R."e°o/  the  L^nmeJtabJe  Ethnics:  The  \eiv  Politiccl  Force  of  the 
5eventi.?s  (19: 1}.  all  this  has  been  rudely  shattered  in  the  past  few  decades. 
By  wa>  of  compensation,  perhaps,  an  almost  mystic  cult  has  growr.  up 
regarding  BE.  which  many  bilingualists  view  as  a  sacred  crusade  capable 
of^-yhting  long-time  ethnic  uTongs  committed  by  preceding  generations. 
There  are  sobering  voices,  how^ever,  and  I  note  that  a  participant  in  these 
forums,  Amador  Bustos  (1979).  expresses  misgivings  in  his  pap^^r 
of  thf  dangers  of  misplaced  "confidence  in  the  movement  as  a  sure  guar- 
antor .-social  change.  Likewise  Geraldo  Kaprosy  and  Robert  St.  Clair,  in 
their  e:  'ay  "Order  Versus  Confiict  Societies:  The  Dilemma  of  biculturai 
Educati  n"  (forthcoming]  d^Jfeiop  in  detail  a  similar  thesis  reOecting  se- 
rious d(.  ibts  that  BE  can  do  all  that  is  expected  of  it  by  way  of  changing 
Society.  .Although  I  am  hardly  in  agreement  with  the  entire  content  of  the 
latter  wTi  ng.  it  is  well  that  those  of  us  who  do  believe  in  BE  shed  our 
rose-color,  d  glasses  in  its  regard,  and  adopt  a  more  realistic  orientation. 

Cvjpyright  £  1979  by  Jacob  L.  Ornstein-Galicia.  All  rigj.ts  reserved. 
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\11  this  is  bv  wav  of  saving  that  the  wri.  '  basically  accepts  a  conOict 
model  or  basis  for  BE.  and  indeed  for  most  ..ilightened  educational  in- 
novations  Whatever  the  political  svstem.  it  would  appear,  the  application 
of  pressure  appears  to  be  more  effective  than  the  purity  and  nobihty  ot 
=  deas— although  1  would  be  the  last  to  dismiss  idealism  as  a  great  creative 
force  Yet  we  \We  and  function  in  a  world  of  Realpolitik  where  concessions 
are  rarelv  gained  without  some  sort  of  struggle.  Accordingly,  tne  raihon 
d'etre  of' this  paper  is  less  whether  ethnic  group  X  has  an  -xnalienable 
rioht"  to  BE.  but  rather,  under  what  conditions  BE  can  oe  achieved.  ,v\  hat 
are  specifically,  the  recurrent  sociopolitical  and  linguistic  factors One 
mioht  sav  as  was  the  case  with  the  animals  of  George  Orwell's  some 
minorities,  in  the  harsh  world  of  realities,  appear  to  be  "more  equal  '  than 
others. 

Addressing  this  issue,  we  have  tried  to  identify  the  leading  sodolin- 
guistic  characteristics  or  factors  which  maximize  (or  diminish)  the  prob- 
abilities of  securing  BE.  given  a  favorable  political  context.  Our 
ronsidexation  belongs  squarelv  in  the  field  of  language  planning  and 
language  policy,  an  interdisciplinary  sub-field  of  sociolinguistics  which 
iias'^develbped  v.?,orously  in  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  for  wnich 
a  considerable  bibliography  already  exists. 

The  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  factors  is.  in  this  first  approximation, 
empirical  obser^'ation  and  considerable  research  and  uTiting  by  the  author 
in  this  field.  His  extensive  files  on  the  subject  include  materials  culled 
both  from  po-  :r  and  scholarly  periodicals  and  books.  Some  of  the  ma- 
terial rrav  cj  p-  in  tb^*  ^jf  .he  volume  co-authored  with  William 
R^Mackov  and  titiedTxhe  Biling^uai  Education  Movement  (1977). 

Lan-uage  issues  have  severely  troubled  not  only  educators  but  social 
planners  and  politicians,  particularly  since  World  War  II.  which  has  seen 
the  birth  of  some  200  new  nations,  and  the  emergence  of  strong  drives  tor 
c^vil  ric^hts  and  ethnic  self-determination,  virtually  the  world  over.  Reports 
of  studv  groups  are  a  rich  source  ot  insight  into  these  problems.  For  ex- 
ample 'the  dozen  or  so  volumes  of  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission  on 
Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism  (Ottawa:  Quee^xVs  Printer)  The  most  com- 
plete guide  to  th^languages  employed  in  each  nation  of  the,^:prld  are  the 
files  and  reports  of  the  ongoing  project  Linguistic  Composition  of  the 
\ations  of  the  World,  being  conducted  by  Heinz  Kloss.  Grant  D.  XicConnell 
and  Henri  Dorion.  at  the  International  Center  for  Research  on  Bilmgualism, 
Laval  Universitv,  Quebec.  The  first  two  volumes,  under  the  same  name  as 
their  proiec:  on  North  America,  and  on  Central  and  Southwestern  Asia 
respectively  have  already  appeared  (1974.  1975).  The  best  single  source  of 
up-to-date  bibliographv.  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  infonr.ation  on  language 
policy^is  the  Sociolinguistics  .Vewsletter.  published  by  Scholars  Press, 
r  Tr.ji/orc;frtr      vinntiin^i  Helena. 

The  selected  factors  or  variables  have  been  gathered  into  a  matrix  along 
twr,  dimensions,  the  first  sociopolitical,  the  second  linguistic.  Thus  our 
methodology,  i.n  this  stochastic  device  intended  as  a  heuristic,  has  been 
to  pxtrapolate  from  observable  past  and  present  experience  of  ethmc  groups 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  predictive  power  of  the  different 
variables  obviouslv  must  vary,  and.  in  fact,  just  as  is  the  case  with  eco- 
nomic forecasts,  there  is  no  certainty  that  a  cluster  of  factors  would  nec- 
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essarily  yield  the  same  results  ...  .he  past.  Bilingualists  have  as  much 
right  to  err  as  do  economists  and  others  who  attempt  prognostic:atit)n: 

Two  Dimensions  of  a  Tentative  Predictive  Matrix 

ia  elaborating  the  schema  or  matrix  which  is  presented  in  the  a{)ponai\. 
we  have  found  that,  in  order  to  make  any  sense  at  all.  the  difierent  com- 
ponent items  ought  to  be  applied  as  need  be.  both  at  the  micro-  or  local, 
and  the  macro-  or  national  (even  supra-national)  levels.  We  are  htjre  pretty 
much  following  terminology  given  currency  by  Joshua  Fishman  in  his 
extensive  wTitings  on  the  "sociology  of  language"  (cf.  for  example.  Fish- 
man.  1971:  221;  1972).  In  other  words,  in  most  cases  there  must  be  a  mix 
of  favorable  factors  both  at  the  community  and  the  national  levels,  for  a 
decision  to  be  made  in  favor  of  BE  and  its  continuation. 

The  matrix  at  the  appendix  is  meant  as  the  first  entry,  the  name  ut  a 
specific  ethnic  group  whose  possibilities  for  BE  are  being  considered.  At 
tills  stage  v\'e  have  no  relative  weightings  or  numerical  scores,  and  perhaps 
never  c:an  reach  such  a  point  of  quantification.  Ratings  for  each  variable 
are  based  on  a  positive-negative  binary  opposition'^  expressed  as  plus-mi- 
nus respectively,  although  in  some  cases,  a  :t:  or  plus  and.or  minus  mark- 
ing is  possible,  depending  upon  whether  the  factor  mostly  applies  or  the 
opposite.  At  this  point,  a  simple  majority  of  plusses.  in  our  projection, 
ought  lo  indicate  favorable  chances  for  BE.  As  in  economic  predicting, 
however,  the  adverse  effect  of  one  powcirful  variable,  often  new  cind  not 
predicted,  or  an  unfavorable  turn  of  events  may  nullif\^  such  chancus.  The 
similarity  to  "war  games"  strategy  or  a  game  of  chess  is  unmistakable! 

Along  the  Suclupoliiicai  Diiiiension 

Demographic  strength,  item  1.  isi^y  and  large  a  strongly  positive  factor. 
ar\d  vve  have  so  couched  it  that  it  refers  as  m.uch  to  the  impact  of  a  group 
L'pon  the  nation,  as  to  absolute  numbers.  In  the  United  States.  Spanish- 
^^jeaking  Latinos,  the  largest  foreign-language  (or  "other  language")  mi- 
nority numbering  easily  17  million,  have  been  foremost  in  exerting  the 
political  prsssure  resulting  in  the  passage  of  Title  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Elem.entary  and  Secondarv'  School  Act.  in  1967.  Most  probahlv.  a  de- 
cade earlier  no  onu  but  a  madman  would  have  considered  possible  the 
passage  of  such  legislation  in  such  a  unilingually  oriented  nation. 

BE  is  by  now  funded  for  some  seventy  different  ethnic  groups,  with  the 
great  majority  of  projects  being  Spanish-English,  and  with  Amerindian- 
English  programs  second  by  a  very  wide  margin.  In  the  latter  case  we  are 
dealing  not  with  a  homogeneous  group  but  rather  with  numerous  tribes, 
some  genetically  related  and  others  unrelated.  What  about  the  remainder 
of  the  more  than  a  hundred  immigrant  languages  brought  here  by  settlers 
from  every  continent?  S  ne  are  presented  in  the  fundirig.  while  Others 
such  aii  Danish  ur  Iviag\...  do  riui  claim  euuagh  yuungtri  apeakeib  lu  qudi- 
ify.  It  would  seem  that  for  the  public  schools,  they  may  only  receive  minus 
ratings. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  Sleakness  of  the  picture  painted  above,  there 
is  a  respectable  amount  of  BE  being  conducted  under  parochial,  fraternal 
and  private  auspices.  This  topic  is  currently  being  researched  Dy  Fishman 
and  associates  through  a  recently  funded  project. 
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■\t  th  >  sam-  time  numerital  stri.-ngth  is  :;..t  ahvays  paramount.  !n  the 
case  of  ■■••pia.  neither  the  majoritv  people,  the  Galla  or  Sidomo-speakers. 
nor  anv  of  a  half-dozen  other  groups,  constitutes  tht;  ruling  elite:  This  is 
made  up  of  the  Amharas.  a  minority  people,  who  have  managed  to  retain 
power  and.  lor  all  practical  purooses.  to  block  formal  representation  ot  the 
others  in  language  and  culture. 

In  the  next  variable,  number  2  or  territoriality,  we  borrow  the  terminol- 
ogv  from  De  L."  Garza,  .\rcmiega  and  iu-uszewski.  and  their  book  Chicanos 
and  Sat've  .Americans:  The  Territorial  .\:mor'ties  (19/  l)-  These 
workers  all  social  scientists,  emphasize  the  extreme  importance  that  this 
has  had  for  I'.S.  ethnic  policy,  since  most  immigrant  groups  have  been 
onlv  vaguer;  issociated  with  ;  pecific  locations.  We  would  like  to  expand 
thp'term  to  signifv  also  that  u-hen  a  group  is  co-tenninal.  that  it  is  in  an 
;  rea  bordering  a  country  where  the  language  is  official  or  dominant,  and 
opportunities  for  maintenance,  ethniciiy  and  BE  are  increased.  The  Span- 
ish of  tht.  Chicano  speech  communitv  of  the  Southwest  is  especially  rein- 
forced in  its  maintenance  by  the  presence  of  a  2.000-mile  border  with 
Mp  -ico.  and  constant  inte-change.  By  the  same  token  the  Acadian  or 
"Gaiun"  minority  of  Lriisiana  lacks  any  proximity  either  to  Canada  or 
Fran  e.  and  this' variety  of  French  is  virtually  threatened  with  extinction 
despite  sincere  efforts  being  made  to  maintain  it-  ,     t  .u 

the  Lc'^e  of  .Mexican-Americans,  the  entire  package  of  goals  of  the 
Cnica-'o  movement  enjoys  all  the  more  credibility  because  of  their  ability 
to  claim  longer  residence  in  the  five-state  area  ot  California  Colorado 
Arizona  New  Mexico  and  Texas  than  do  Anglos,  and  that  the  terms  ot 
the  treaty-  following  the  Mexican  War  in  1848.  particularly  as  regards 
.nH  —iturp  havp  hfipn  shoddilv  observed.  There  are  indeed 
l"p?,cX  ir'Thp  movement  that,  inspired  by  the  Parti  Cuebecois  and  its 
demand  for  an  independent  Quebec,  also  have  separatist  pretensions.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  heavily-researched  article  by  Ray  Cas^o.  wTiting  from 
Harvard  in  the  BiJingual  Review  (1976).  who  concludes  that  the  bilingual 
movement  can  give  little  to  Chicanos.  and  who  recommends  the  setting 
up  of  autonomous  Chicano  monolingual  Spanish-speaking  regions  in  the 
Southwest.  There  are  precedents  for  this  in  post-Versai  les  Europe.  India 
and  the  U  S  S  R  Still  speaking  of  the  Southwest,  it  should  also  be  recalled 
that  the  two  legislators  who  probably  did  most  to  insure  passage  ot  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act.  Senators  Yarborough  of  Texas  and  Montoya  o 
New  Mexico,  served  a  constituency  with  a  high  proportion  of  territorial 

^' Bv^the^same  token,  the  absence  of  territoriality  tends  to  weaken  ethnic 
aspirations.  The  sordid  existence  of  Yiddish-speaking  Jews  in  the  East 
European  ghettoes.  the  Holocaust,  the  sufferings  of  the  Armenian  diaspora 
'he  decimati.  ji  many  American-Indian  tribes  by  action  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  l.-J-eat  by 'the  bulldozer  to  the  Xingu  and  other  Tupi-Guarani 
tribes  of  the  Brazilian  Amazonian  jungle,  are  just  a  few  instances  ot  the 
defenselessness  of  small  peoples  not  tirmly  rootea  in  a  specu.c  area. 

who  are  displaced.  „»;„,u 
The  history  of  irredentist  claims,  in  just  the  nine»"enth  and  tvv-entieth 
century  wo-jld  i-clude  many  familiar  and  unfamiL     peoples  such  as  the 
-vrmenians  Ku.  :;.-..  .Macedonians,  and  many  others,  iilling  many  volumes. 
What  is  important  here  is  that  territoriality  relates  strongly  to  the  principle 
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mat  possession  is  i\iiif>.-        of  tlu;  law.  (On  "territoriality**  d.  aL'.o  \V.:Rae. 
197  = 

Cultural-religious  disia:.  -  or  differentialicn  of  an  cxtriim^i  sort,  the 
t'V.rd  item  in  ^his  dimensi  ay  substantially  cut  off  an  ethnic  group 
fr  jm  the  nriainsLream.  A  cu..  •  '  puiat  are  the  German-speaking  ''plain 
people  sjicts**  including  Am.^  'uiterites  [S{3Uth  Dakota),  and  certain 
Merinoni^e  believers.  In  such  in^.  .  ^.dherenoe  to  a  rigid  religious  ••.'r 
philosophical  ccle  proscribes  parti  •  ■  .  in  the  "vvi  rldly"  mainstream. 
A  situation  of  this  sort  may  favor  hi  .  -m  and  tiie  maintenance  of  a 

':.'^.arato  culture  if  the  group  depends  ■  o-  •       mainstjeam  for  earning 
li      -  !•  not.  monolingualism  may  b'-  '       .  .'It  for  the  majority.  Indeed 
suv.i      -Iprians  are  among  the  few  •.-  ■■  'arps  which  have  main- 

tains ..  .  j'  ■■.:"»g  bilingual  U'aditior:  in  -      ■  ■  i: 

As  ::iir  cus  sects  also  eschew  ^u''^-  -  ■  ^^"^^  oiwiousiy  poor 
candidal  -his  framework.  Race  -.,  ■.■pr-.      ■/   :a  .--iii  other  legal  de- 

cisions, lic-.v.  .-^t-un  to  be  more  libera,  i  .■.■di.^;ng  scch  ■•-:js  exemption 
from  publx  ^  ■  ■  tion  and  the  iigli:  .0  jnducf  trieir  ovvn  schc  ^ling.  All 
in  all,  mo./,  or  ■•  ■  groups,  if  they  speak  a  foreign  I  j.-5!u>j,.e.  would  qualif\' 
for  a  plus  \::  .  L\L  our  scales.  Let  it  also  be  not^"  '  tl.at  ;»:o  ^'lenr.unites  ot 
the  state  .  '  ■  -"i;  v.ohua.  \Iexico,  have  aiso  contircj  .-'J  lo  Moinia;  1  both  heir 
bilingualis    • '.'  rii^^.n-Spanish]  and  their  separate:  ufe. 

Turnicis  t.;  nv.:;-  cOxVv'entional  groups,  this  fac<;or  inav  be  siguificaut  or 
not  Ander.ssonand.  Boyor  (1970.  il:  '27]  in  diiicussing  l.;crnian-:Vmeriains. 
neatly  illustr>v.^*s  fr^  complex  inteiplay  not  only  of  rc-'ig^ous  bui  also  otlier 
sociopolitical  factors  with  BE  and  other  language  issues.  ne  German 
immigration  to  tl^ie  U.S.  constitutes  our  largest  componeni,  and  one  which 
in  the  past  was  highly  i.iterested  in  maintaining  thei:  language  along  with 
English.  G"ai  sc?:.ce  observes: 

The  njral  population  was  made  up  almost  omireiy  of  ■  Church  'ler- 
mans"  (Roman  r>a thoK  •.  CJilhodox  Lutherans,  and  other  Protesta  its). 
The  urban  German  element  were  to  a  large  t'xtent  liberals,  or  wr.^1 
were  called  "Club  Germans/*  Koman  u^_thoiics  and  Orthodox  Lu- 
therans soo:.*  sL^tSsed  the  bilingual  aspect,  and  the  Old  Lutherans  tried 

naintain  the  predominance  of  German  over  English  in. their  schoo  ■ 
^he  other  T'Totestants  and  the  secularized  LiL^erais  w^ere  less  tenacir^  .s. 
They  gradually  abandoned  their  ov-n  German  i-'  joI.s  because,  iiico 
fhe  1060'    as 'we  have  seen,  much  wa^  being  done  to  foster  ' 
in  the  public'elementary  schools  v;hi  :h  servea  communil*.^  wilii 
large  German  American  po^^.ations. 

As  Andersson  and  Boyer  emphasize,  from  18"'^'  to  1848  "^-iman-Amei  '  ^ns 
successfully  exerted  pressure  to  have  German  bilingual  instructi, 
in  th  -  public  schools,  a  breakthrough  which  saw  Cincinnati.  Ohio  become 
the  r:(  v.;  uninterrupted  b.  wigual  instruction  .'t'_<t.  i840  to  1917  (ibid.]. 
Other  .  ities  vith  1-i.g^  German  cor.  entrati'ons  ^^ch  as  Mii/vaukee.  Ch:- 
caeo  and  Clevelan; "  followed  suit. 

In  ine  LTerman-rtJr.enuan  inbLd*  'je,  ab  we  ::o'.  auo^  r,  mic  ich-lui  ui  icii- 
gious  preference  w^as  highly  phjs  ;or  Catholic  nn^i  Lulh.  ■  Germans,  and 
from  low  plus  to  minus  for  oiiiers.  Thus,  if  we  deci';-::C.  to  adopt  a  live- 
point  scale  for  our  measure,  the  ormer  would  receive  lour  or  iwe.  while 
the  remainder  would  receive  f^om  three  downwards,  or  minus. 
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Relii-.iDu.s  vvrArSitiu-M.  oi  sonv.-  c;ultuiai  t^^aturt).  then,  may  or  may 

not  be  an  imiuential  lact(^^  strani;ly  iinkt^d  with  BH, 

The  tblkvA-in^  factor.  nunriber4,  or  ethnicity  etiios.  concerns  group  s^A- 
iiiaritv.  based  on  that  whole  gamut  of  beliefs  that  make  up  the  self-per- 
ception of  the  -n^up.  usucdlv  embracing  a  stron-  body  ot  legend  or  "ethos 
and  ^-aditional  view  of  its  unique  idt^ndty-  and  dten  superiority  to  other 
groups.  Unguage  often  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  symbolio  system  and 
concepts  in  it 'jonsidered  uniijue. 

Although  numerous- groups'  have  become  extmct  m  human  tiistory. 
th  Migh  a"'2ressio.i  or  assimilation,  students  of  the  subject  have  rarely 
ceased  to  wonder  a^  the  abilitv  to  cur\  ive  unfavorable  o'lds.  geographic 
and  social,  shown  by  various  peoples,  including  j-ws.  Armenians.  Kurds. 
Basqvi  s  ot  Spain.  Bretons  and  Occitanians  iProvencal-speaK- rs]  of  r  ranee. 
'■^  imanes  [popularly  kn-nvn  as  Gypsies'); and  olhers. 

\'  the  same  time,  except  for  completely  assimilate'!  persons  with  u'tle 
feelings  for  r.ncestrai  roots,  it  is  dangerous  to  randomly  assume  .ow  ratings 
for  ethP^"i^•.  as  the  meltihg  pot  exoeri^nce  of  the  Unitea  States,  constantly 
.esurfacing  manifestations  or  identity  in  strongly  authoritarian  regimes 
such  as  th  ^se  of  U.S.S.R.  ar.d  Yugoslavia  ^end  to  manifest. 

Ko^  I "  S.  sr-oups,  extremelv  significant  -work  continues  to  L.^  done  by  ine 
inde  ..igabfe  [o.-^i.ua  Fishman.  \  ho  has  given  cuirency  to  the  very  term 
••eihnic.iU-,"  in  l^rge  part  through  Ms  monun  ep.tal  Language  Lo/ciin-  m  Ihc 
J'-^'ed  ^'^otfN  [l^i6fi).  His  ongoing  project  on  BE  outside  of  puDh  :  scncoi 
ui-spice^.  orobably  rnak:.-  us  aware  of  a  great  deal  of  latent  e:nnicity 
A  :ich  mereiv    lav  go  unnoticed  due  to  low  visibility.  ^ 

As  for  :.S.  Latinos  who  particularly  conce-n  us  here,  it  ii  :oo  ear;/  to 
oredic*  -  he  lasting  effect  of  Chicanv-  atten.pts  to  huiid  up  a  t^cnse  of  sp^  .  le. 
identicy.  th-ou^h  th-  vonc^pv  of  a  legendary  bL-thplace  m  Aztian.  a  gr.  • 
\r.  ,  Kodv  'Rildn-  ..ritori;illv  marked,  and  affirmative  demands  for  :e^' 
oonTMnp.  or  r.hicanu  Spa-'  h  as  a  legitir.:at-  medium  of  comm.unication. 
There  i.  no  question  but  ^hat  this  is  promoting  much  mon  .  r^ositive 
self  maoe  than  was  the  case  formerly.  At  the  same  ume  '-.ui^^.a^  corripo- 
nents  he^'ighten  r.e  awareness  of  Chica-.":  .  r  Latino  ident^^y.  with  no  loss 
o  t^e  ic>:als  ot  An  'irican  citizenship  T-.e  case  of  Borici-a>  and  Cubans 
differs  consider^.bis  r.::d  will  not  be  discussed  inuTier.a^ely  h.-e.  _ 

L'nfortunc^^^l'  .  n^  ng  ^nd  thrust  for  legislation!  Id'e  the  Linnic  i  ieru^ge 
Bill  has  be  inadequam,  'SO  that  the  best  public  support  ft.r  ethnicitv 
comes  indirectly,  ir^-nic  as  this  ma>  .ound.  throug,-  BK  programs  wi.  cn 
are  ac-.tuallv  for 'the  moet  part  transitional.  ^ 

Pr  -edino  no\^-  to  numb.  f..  or  socioeconomic  .^tatu:  :ShS;  curio'is.y 
enou^n  bi^noi:  ;sm  and  B^J  are  viewed  most  positiv-'  at  the  top  and 
br  -torn  ot  -  e-  (-omiv  ladder  rnper-middle  and  u^  .  income  persons 
.^rp  ,rore  L  -Iv  to  travel  exter.-ively.  and  have  interests  abroad,  wnile 
!ower-m^,ome  foreign-language  groups,  particularly  foreign-language  im- 
uvarmts.  are  rorced  to  become  bilingual  to  sur^dve.  Typicah, .  the  former 
arrange  for  B^.  thrn  igh  private  schools  and  tutors,  while  the  latter  are 
often  df:,.endent  upon  th-  ■  ood  offices  of  ths  respective  gover^nnent. 

-\t  the  opposite  end  c  ine  Sh^  icaie.  persom  -  .uiei^n-iauKucBc:  o.,- 
-eii-  ^=sin-thi^'-  •minthese-.seof'^anythiPgb,-  English  inthebnited 
States  espt-ialK  'lose  of  rather  rec-^,:  nmigration.  encounter  basic  lack 
of  ma  =  nst-oam  1.  .guage  skills  as  a  formidable  barrier  of  an  educational 
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and  \  (;c:4iti(.):icil  ndtun;.  llkMictr  sc:h(.)(jl  authorities  may  eiti-.tT  [akc  a  hard- 
nosed  stancir  of  "u;arn  the  ii(jminant  langiia^cj  or  tilse."'  or  tax  >  stt^ps  to 
tinc:ourage  the  introduction  of  Be. 

Throughout  the  world  thti  patterns  vary  widely,  and  both,  postures  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph,  may  be  found.  In  Western  European 
fiountries  normally  thouglit  of  ^ls  bitstions  of  i. iemot:rac:y.  the  hard-nosed 
stance  has  been  typical,  and  only  lately  liave.  for  exanipie,  the  V\est  C'er- 
man  authorities  admittt^d  orbfMtt.T  or  foreign  workers,  and  slowly  taken 
some  measures  toward  BE  for  t;hildrt:n  of  Turkish,  ^'ugoslav,  Greek,  Italian 
and  other  nationalities  (For  the  situation  in  Germany  and  Sc:andina\'ia,  c;f, 
Dittmar  et  al,  1978). 

In  the  United  States,  the  attitude  toward  BE  is  very  anibi\-alent,  and 
dthough  bilingual. ism  is  admiringly  regarded  among  the,  let's  say,  dip- 
Irjmats  and  jet-setters,  "institutional  bilingual  ism"  is  viewed  as  a  nec:essary 
evil  for  t;hildren  of  the  "t:ulture  t)f  poverty." 

Mence,  the  ratings  for  a  given  group  may  well  be  r  and  here  as  with 
other  variables  SES  may  be  an  infra-ethnic  differentiator, 

F-'ew  fat:tors  would,  by  any  formulation,  generally  receive  heavier 
w(righting  alofig  this  dimension  than  -.tem  number  B,  mobilization,  adopt- 
ing here  the  term  made  current  by  political  scieiitist  Karl  Deutsch,  an 
authority  on  nationalism  and  statehood.  Deutsch  (?967:47)  singles  out 
vari(nis  t^thnic  groups  such  as  the  Finns,  whose  language  slightly  more 
than  a  century  ago  was  little  exc:ept  a  vernacular,  that  is,  usud  merc^ly  for 
(jral  evervdav  purposes.  Mowover, -through  their  high  ethnicity,  and  ability 
to  mobilize  socially  and  politically,  they  were  ready  for  statehood  when 
the  Russian  Gzarist  Empire  c:mmbled  in  1917.  vigorously  developing  their 
language  into  what  lieinz  Kloss  (1968)  te^rms  an  Ausbau  or  elaborated 
medium,  capable  of  dealing  with  communication  needs  in  an  advanced 
ttjchnologicai  society.  Previous  to  this,  as  the  formec  notes,  the  language 
I  Hi  iiit  i  ucti.  "vvTittcn  puTposr-s  (sonictirriGS  Callcu  the;   couTc   iangUaj^C;  '•vas 

It  should  be  added  that  the  term  "politicization"  is  more  commonly 
t;mployed  today  than  "mobilization"  when  speaking  of  contemporary  eth- 
nic ,^roups.  U'hatever  is  used,  one  may  thus  view  the  ascendancy  of  the 
"dominant"  or  "mainstream"  ruling  elite  as  the  result  of  struggles  and 
contlicts  between  different  ethnic  and  other  segments  of  the  population. 
The  language  of  that  ascendant  group  and  its  culture  will  accordingly 
mark  the  culture  of  an  emergent  nation,  and  as  Kloss,  who  accepts  Deutsch' 
formulation  observes:  **In  fac:t  language  is  a  variable  dependent  on  political 
factors"  (1968:  104).  and  he  adds: 

To  estimate,  therefore,  whether  future  nationalism  will  be  based  in 
Bolivia  in  Spanish  or  Quechua  or  Aymara.  in  the  Philippines  on  Tag- 
alog.  English.  Spanish  or  'he  various  loc^l  languages,  it  is  essential 
to  cietermine  at  what  rates  traditional  people  are  being  'mobili^.ed' 
into  each  of  these  groups  (1968:  105). 

Although  the  concept  of  mobilization  as  a  means  for  gaining  tenefils 
^nr\  rprnonifinn  i<;  wiHplv  !irrp.-n\9.d  hy  social  «;cipntist<;  a nd-lin(<(ui >ts.  this 
is  not  universally  so.  For  example,  a  younger  political  scieiitjst  (mentioned 
as  editor  of  Lan^uoj^f?  Proh/f^ms  and  I^anguuge  Planning^i^onathan  Pool 
(1972).  attacks  Deutsch*  conC(?pt  and  its  common  acceptance.  He  poin'  ■ 
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out  corre-Mv  that  in  a  iiumbtjr  of  (:;i.;es  ethnic  advantagt-i  and  language 
rights  wv..o' achieve.'  without  mobilizaiion.  We  shall  see.  in  discussing 
favorabilitv  at  the  r  .  :roIevel.  or  highest  government  instance,  that  ben- 
efits like  literacy,  aud  cultural  expression  may  be  accorded  by  iiat.  or  by 
the  same  token,  negated  out  of  hand  (cf.  also  Nahir,  1977]. 

Now.  completing  the  listings  in  this  dimension,  we  posit  numbers  7 
and  8  favorable  micro-level  and  favorable  macro-level,  respectively.  In  tne 
former  we  regard  the  localregional  situation,  where  variation  c.aa  cover 
a  broad  spectrum.  If  we  weni  to  contrast  two  widely  divt-v.t^it  micro- 
levels  in  the  United  States,  probably  a  grass-roots  rural  town  in  .-ippala- 
ch^a  barelv  subsisting,  would  do  quite  well  for  a  negative  rating.  In  a 
context  like  this,  no  matter  how  many  foreign-language  speaKers  there 
might  be  innovations  like  BE  tend  to  be  regarded  as  useless  "frills.'*  (Anal- 
yses of  the  community  level  may  be  seen  in  Benavides  1979:  Martinez 
1979  this  vTolume), 

Highly  positive  ratings  would  ver\'  likely  be  assigned  to  solidly  middle- 
class  suburban  communities,  for  instance,  near  Washington.  D.C..  New- 
York  City  Philadelohia.  particularly  the  East  Coast  where  foreign  lan- 
guages'arb  most  acceptable  and  desirable.  Moving  down  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board proljablv  the  outstanding  example  of  a  favorable  micro-level  would 
be  Miami,  Florida,  where  refugees  from  Cuba  precipitated  the  first  feder- 
allv-funded  BFM  programs  (properly  Dade  County),  and  where  a  strongly 
mi'ddle-class  population  of  Latinos.  Jew^s.  Anglos  and  others  have  been 
most  supportive  of  BE  not  onlv  for  ethnic  children,  but  for  monolingual 
Anglos.  Bv  contrast,  lower  SES  parents  often  fear  education  in  anything 
but  English  as  simply  another  device  to  keep  ihem  economically  and  vo- 
cationally deprived. 

\Iuch  attention  has  correctly  been  paid  to  community  involvement  by 
Title  VII  and  companion  legislation.  In  its  best  form  it  has  often  produced 

narental  hivoivement  wueit;  luinicuv-i^^cn  ouva  ^^.^^w.  — 

••auinoriues    wds  tne  luic.  ix  5»v^vvii.£,       .---^  -  ---  - 

tiiese  problems,  including  some  of  those  present  at  tir.e  two  torums  at 
Eastern  Michigan  Universit\-. 

Ratings,  then,  would  vary  from  area  to  area.  What  is  to  be  done  how- 
ever where  BE  is  regarded  with  intense  hostility  or  where  only  federal 
inter^'entioP  will  force  the  issue?  One  trembles  for  the  quality  of  education 
which  is  li.ble  to  result.  Very  clearly,  some  sort  of  vigorous  informational 
c-muaign  would  be  desirable,  even  essential.  Mackey  and  Ornstein  have 
aroued  ag-  ^st  premature  introduction  of  BE.  merely  as  an  act  of  faith, 
since  noticing  und.;x-mines  the  possibilities  for  a  viable  project  than  the 
resounding  collapse     a  jerry-built  program  (1977:  31-32). 

Indeed  thv  ^:tuatir;:i  at  the  community  level  includes  a  vast  number  of 
sub-variable.-  in  addition  to  psychological  attitudes,  and  embracing  eco- 
nomic, sociological,  linguistic  and  other  conditions.  In  the  United  States, 
how  the  school  system  exercises  local  option,  and  in  France,  how  it  im- 
plements tht;  uniform  national  education  policy,  would  be  germane.  Ah 
in  all.  unfavorable  factors  at  this.^the  micro-level.  a)uld  conspirejo^delay 
BE  or  somehow  prevent  its  iiiLruduLuuii.  Ii  uvculocicn.  zz  ..03  cccu^.c-  ... 
various  communities  already,  more  or  less  subtle  means  may  De  employed 
to  sabotage  a  program,  no  matter  how^  well  conceived. 
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Finally,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  continued  contlict  tor  civil  and  ethnic- 
gains  during  the  Dast  quarter  c:entury.  the  highest  instance  ot  power  (Su- 
preme Court,  etc.]  mav  be  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  demands  tor  redress  in 
the  public  sacu-.  I-ence.  it  is  fitting  that  the  final  entry  in  the  socio-po- 
litical dimens.o:.  sr.r.uld  be  favorability  at  the  m<  .TO-level.  be  it  a  relatively 
democratic  or  a  rigidlv  conti-cilled  authoritarian  or  dictatorial  tramework 
There  are  appare-tlv  'e',v  nations  todav  where  somewhere  at  the  top  kn^l 
of  oovernmentc  .uLhoiilv.  a  BE  program,  national  or  local,  could  not  be 
either  mandated  or  rejected  (Regarding  BE  and  the  U.S.  tederal  echelon 
of  government,  cf.  StoUer.  1976]. 

With  this  as  a  generally  acceptable  political  fact,  the  -level,  then, 
must  V  for  our  purposes,  if  not  favorable,  at  least  not  ui.  ile.  Never- 
theless BE,  if  one  looks  at  the  global  picture  (cf.  Mackey  and  Ornstem. 
1977.  esp.  1-21).  we  become  strikingly  aware  that  large  segments  ot  the 
wo-d's  populations,  residing  in  a  nation  where  macro-level  disfavors  any- 
thing but  one  official  and  "dominant"  language,  simply  have  no  oppor- 
tunitv  for  BE  facilities,  barring  some  sort  of  change. 

An  exanipie  of  this  has  historically  been  Iran,  where  despite  the  relative 
toleranr-.e  of  their  historical  Catus  the  Great,  at  least  under  the  Pahlavi 
dvnastv  cr.e  and  onlv  one  language  (and  culture]— Farsi— was  allowed. 
Demographicallv.  however.  \xan  has  sizeable  minority  groups,  including 
Kurds  \zerbaijkni  and  other  Turks.  Turkomani  Baluchi.  lewish.  .^Vrme- 
nian  Arab  and  a  distinctive'  religious  minority,  the  Baha  i.  During  the 
recent  Khomeini  Islamic  revolution,  some  of  these  minorities  seeking  re- 
dress have  engaged  both  in  military  action  against  the  AyatoUah's  forces.* 
and  against  one  another.  Recurrent  newspaper  reports  stress  that  ethnic 
frictio^  are  a  great  stumbling  block  for  the  new  regime,  whose  ethnolm- 
t^uistic  policies  do  not  vet  seem  cr\-stallized.  Thus,  one  would  assign  a 
minus  factor  for  any  language  in  Iran  other  than  Farsi.  Other  examples  are 
_  numfiroi'S 

In  sn  onnosite  dL-ection.  as  mentioned  previously,  the  macro-level,  rep- 
-"^eiuingV  concentration  of  power,  may  bestow  ethnic  benetits.  including 
BE  upon  unmobiiized  groups,  large  or  small,  by  manaate  or  fiat,  thus 
bvpassino  or  not  reckoning  with  most  of  the  other  variables  among  the 
sociopolitical  dimension.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  case  studies  ot  this  may 
be  seen  in  Peru,  where  beginning  as  early  as  1945  a  series  of  military 
'  juntas  opted  to  empower  the  Ministry  of  Education  tc  implement  programs 
of  BE  for  the  speakers  of  the  seven  dialects  of  Quechua.  as  well  as  ot.;er 
indigenous  languages.  A  leading  role  was  also  played  by  the  Universicad 
Mavor  Nacional  de  San  Marcos,  and  such  eminent  linguists  as  Alber.o 
Escobar  as  we!'  as  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics,  a  missionary- 
linguist  group  headquartered  in  the  United  States  and  functioning  in  nu- 
merous f;ontinents.  In  addition,  well-known  linguists  such  as  Donald  Sola 
of  Come.:  and  Wolfgang  Wolck  of  State  University  of  Ne\v  York.  Buffalo 
performed  certain  tasks.  The  ambitious  target  of  eventually  maKing  all 
Peruvian  citizens  bilingual  in  Spanish  and  Quechua  has  apparently  been 
reduced  to  lesser  proportions.  At  any  rate,  the  story^  is  fascinating,  espe- 

•Accordins  to  ?.n  .^ssociaiea  Press  rKpuii.  suiuc  ".OCO  Kurd-.sh  rcbcb  2;t::ck?d 
ernment  forces  near  Narivan.  \nv  (close  to  the  Iraqi  border)  on  26  July.  19/9. 
resuit.ant  casualties. 
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cially  as  wt;  read  a  slaltniurnt  rt'ptjrtcid  by  Burns,  an  SIL  iin<4uist.  and  which 
was  made  by  General  AJfrfidu  .-Vrrisueiiu  speak: as  Ministtjr  of  Kduc;atii)n 
in  his  inaugural  speech  at  ;ht'  thirty-ninth  International  GoriL^ress  uf  Amer- 
icanists. Aug.  1970.  Lima: 

.And.  in  closing,  let  me  state  that  the  detiu  init.Test  whic:h  the  Milittiry 
Revolutionary  Government  has  in  the  proolems  of  the  Quechua-speak- 
ing  masses  and  other  language  grouus.  problems  so  well  known  by 
the  distinguished  specialists  gathered  here,  has  prompted  the  official 
incorporation  into  the  new  educational  svstem  and  establishment  ot 
special  prioritv  for  BILINGU.AL  EDUCATION  (Burns.  1971.  27  fn.). 
!For  fuller  details  cf.:  Bums  1968.  1971;  Wise  1969;  Ministry  of  FHu- 
cation.  Peru.  1972;  Pozzi-Escot  1972;  Sola  1979). 

indt-ed.  partially  supporting  Pool's  the.sis  that  ethnic  benefits  and  lan- 
guage choice  ai"e  not  necessary  concomitants  of  mobilization  and  eco- 
nomic development  accep.^^d  pretty  much  also  by  Fishman  and  Kloss 
(cf.  Pool.  1972;  Fishman  and  Kloss.  1967).  we  find  nunnerous  cases  in 
history  of  minorities  equipped  \vith  the  tools  of  literacy  and  BE  simply 
because,  through  previous  struggles  of  other  grcxips  and  the  establishment 
of  an  over-all  policy,  this  became  automatic.  For  example,  in  the  Soviet 
sphere,  the  Gagauzy.  a  small  Turkic  group  in  Rumania,  who  were  accorded 
literacy  and  BE  some  twenty  years  ago  (cf.  Ch-nstein.  1964)  and  the  Wends 
or  Lusatians  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  a  vestigial  Slavic-speak- 
ing minority,  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  although  the  youth  are 
switching  heavily  to  German,  government  efforts  promote  Wendish  culture, 
folklore,  and.  of  course.  BE  (ibid.).  Political  dissent  in  whatsoever  tongue, 
is.  however,  another  matter- 
As  for  the  U.S..  this  has  also  occurred  with  groups  such  as  the  Basques, 
largely  sheepherders  scattered  throughout  the  Rocky  NIountain  states.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  lest  this  be  seen  as  condescending,  that  although 
geographically  dispersed,  this  group  rates  extremely  high  on  any  measures 
of  group  soiidariry  and  eiiuiic  if^vduy' ethos.  Vv'heLuei  iJie  icmyudge  can. 
nevertheless,  be  iiidiniaiued  in  lUtUie  geueraiions  is  an  open  qiiesuon. 

Probing  the  Linguistic  Dimension 

.Although  inevitable  overlap  with  factors  in  the  first  dimension  exist,  we 
have  a*^empted  to  assign  r  .:tors  here  which  are  strongly  language-linked. 
The  gratifv'ing  burgeoning  of  the  interdisciplinary  field  or  sub-field  of 
sociolinguistics  in  the  past  two  d^'cades  reveals  that,  more  than  ever,  lan- 
guage is  being  recognized  for  the  social  act  that  it  is.  an  act  incapable  of 
occurring  in  an  abstract  vacuum. 

First  of  all.  we  identify  item  number  9.  or  vitality  of  the  language,  uti- 
lizing here  Stewart's  concept  (1968).  Without  any  diabolical  machinations, 
language's  are  born  and  die  or  become  exiinct  as  a  normal  societal  process. 
One  might  mer.';^?n  some  ihe  Indian  languages  of  the  United  States  or 
abroad,  the  Pamir  group  in  the  U.S.S.R.  At  the  same  time,  a  language  that 
IS  becoming  extinct  or  which  has  become  little  used  may  still  be  chosen 
as  a  national,  official  language  by  a  new  nation,  or  it  may  be  selected  to 
be  taught  bilingually.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Irish  state  (Eire)  where  Irish 
Gaelic  was  spoken  only  in  ::ie  Gd^^ueiciu.  t.ouijjiibhi^  a  icw  uuUfiLica.  ^i^ce 
1921.  Gaelic  has  been  elaborated  into  a  "sociologically  comple'L.;  *  medium 
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and  is  tau-ht  along. with  Kn-lish.  althou-h  the  latter  tongue  is  the  ciommon 
lanouaue  of  most  citizens.  The  c:ase  of  Hebrew  is  similar,  and  beU)ii<;s  also 
to  the  "-revivai"  categon-  in  language  planning.  Both  languages  rated  high 
in  historicity  and  continuity  of  us:-. 

By  and  large,  however,  an  active  body  of  speakers  affects  possible  BE 
adoption  positively,  and  vice  versa. 

\iiother  factor  number  U).  is  the  historic:ity  uf  tradition  r;  the  language, 
here  again  adopting  one  of  Stewarts  notions  ( 1968).  Ordinarily  this  would 
refer  :o  formal,  written  tradition,  due  to  the  associatu::!  of  writmg  w^ith 
prestic^e  and  autiiorit\'.  Some  peoples,  inclutiing  certain  Amermdi..  tribes, 
hold  strong  taboos  regarding  wTitin-.  or  sharing  tht;:r  language  wun  out- 
siders, but'nonetheles?  display  well-cieveloped  oral  :raditions. 

Others,  by  contrast,  have  enthusiastically  welcomed  it.  participating 
verv  activelv  a  devising  a  writing  stvle.  and  in  developing  materials.  In 
line  with  trau.tion.  s:orvtellers  are  often  part  of  a  BE  program,  presenting 
stori-s  and  legends  of  the  tribes.  Perhaps  -community  involvement^  due 
to  the  uniqueness  of  the  .Amerindian  situation,  is  greater  among  Native 
Americaas  than  elsewhere.  i;;f.  also:  Medicine  1979). 

The  following  item,  number  U.  degree  of  standardization  ar.d  c-.odifi- 
c:ation.  might  well  be  merged  with  historicity  in  a  future  revisior:.  In  any 
event  it  is  a  positive  factor  in  considering  BE.  that  language  X  Was  a  uni- 
fied  wTitten  form.  ^A\d  a  readilv  acceptable  standard.  Languages  hke  Eng- 
lish French  German.  Italian.  Russian  have  been  standardized  tor  seme 
centuries,  although  most  of  the  world's  languages  have  not  even  been 
committed  to  writing.  The  ta.sk  of  materials  preparation  may  and  often  i.. 
rendered  increasinglv  difficult  bv  disputes  among  members  o.  the  com- 
munitv  or  bv  teaching  personnel  as  to  what  is  ••ac.:eptable.  In  the  case 
of  Navaio.  for  example,  there  are  several  written  forms,  and  controversy 
has  not  ceased. 

\s  for  Italian,  although  !  ..g  standardized  Ja  quistic,..;  deJia  lingua  (in 
effect  -the  standard  language  problem"']  still  is  argued  by  speakers  and 
writers  ot  tne  language,  ouduisn  umv-iai      ^^...^ii. —  ^-'i© — o--  — 

nineteen  nations — niort  uidn  duv  uuier  lunc^aago.  ..^^^    .  ^ 

of  which  varietv'to  teach  inevitably  raises  its  head.  In  Navajo  as  noted 
several  distinctive  writing  variants  caur.e  disagreements  as  to  what  should 
be  followed  in  bilingual  projects.  Modern  Greek  is  in  effect  two  languages, 
while  tne  complex  linguistic  situation  of  Norway  has  been  penetratingly 
analv'/ed  bv  Haugen.  wh^^fTe  the  disputes  between  traditionalists  who  pre- 
fer the  Danish-modeled  bokmdl.  waxes  still  furi  |ith  liberaily-orientea 
partisaris  of  lands-mdl.  based  on  West  Nonvegiaa  rural  dialects. 

Thor  V  problems  exist,  how-ver.  even  with  such  languages  as  German 
Spanish.' French  and  Italian,  since  most  U.S. 'speakers  of  iheso  languages 
usuallv  realize  them  in  a  dialectal  form,  making  the  formal  standard  almost 
a  foreign  language  in  some  cases.  In  the  case  of  Spanish,  although  speakers 
of  L'S  varieties  are.  with  minor  lexical  exceptions,  mutually  highly  in- 
tellinible  the  fact  is  that  all  Puerto  Rican.  Cuban  and  Chicano  Spanish  are 
spoken  as  special  U.b.  varieties,  with  their  own  norms,  resulting  from 
contac  t  with  English,  generous  borrowing  and  reconsLuction  or  reshaping 
of  the  items,  as  in  Chicano  Spanish:  suern  "sweater;"  brecci  -break  .  (ct. 

ai.SO:  Cl^ildS-i.^'llVcllt^    1  rj/ ^7.  i>»wvvriii  ^...-->  
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The  muv ill  1:1:4 lu^ss  -^^  utiti/.e  and  teach  thtjse  varieties  along  with  stan- 
dard Spanish  hiis  alsu  provb-d  a  serious  stumbling  blo(.:k.  in  large  part 
owing  to  deeply  rooted  normative,  pre3crip:  ve,  traditional  ideas,  and  the 
naive  notion  that:  there  is  a  "purt  form  in  e-.ery  langu.^ge.  Used  as  a 
vr^rnacular  mostly,  especially  among  poorer  Chicanos  and  Soricuas,  the 
association  of  Spanish  with  poverty-stricken,  uneducatxijd  inc!ividuals  is  a 
minus  factor  for  these  languages,  as  is  the  association  of  French  sper..>ers 
in  New  England  v/ith  Canadian  French,  again  despite  the  position  of  tru^sr 
languages  ai>  high  v  literate  "international"  languages  of  wider  commu- 
nication, much  ust;.i  outside  their  borders. 

Hence  the  fact  Jiat  a  language  is  highly  standardized  is  not  always  a 
great  boon.  In  early  programs  here  the  use  of  imported  texts  had  to  be 
abandoned,  so  alien  were  they  in  content  and  spirit. 

In  speaking  of  language  distance,  number  12.  we  do  not  have  in  mind 
merely  genelic  relationship,  since  s'  me  -ianguages.  altliough  similar  in 
structure,  differ  vastly  in  their  lexicon;  which  mav  have  been  heavily  bor- 
rowed from  a  language  or  languages  of  another  stock.  This  is  the  case  with 
English,  which  has  been  called  by  the  great  Danish  scholar  [espersen  as 
a  language  Germanic  in  structure,  but  with  a  Romance  (i.e.  of  Latin  origin) 
vocabulary.  Thus  it  is  that  languages  shari.ig  the  international  Latin-Greek 
voc^bular>'  of  RngUsh,  particularly  such  as  the  West  European  ones,  seem 
■'easier."  and  in  many  ways  they  are.  and  thus  more  acceptable  to  learners, 
especially  those  as  language-resistant  as  our  compatriots! 

Aside  from  this,  grammatical  structure,  including  such  phenomena  as 
complicated  case  and  gender  structures,  tend  to  discourage  learners.  Like- 
wise, any  strange  alphabet,  even  the  Slavic  C>Tillic  one  used  by  Russians 
(which  may  be  mastered  in  an  hour  or  so),  tend  to  provide  minus  loading, 
since  la\Tnen  are  convinced  that  they  are  a  kind  of  "Chinese  witing." 
When  it  comes  to  syllabaries  such  as  those  used  by  Amhuric  or  Asian 
Indian  languages,  or  character-writing  systems,  employed  by  Chinese.  Jap- 
anese or  Korean!  the  gigantic  task  involved  in  their  partial  mastery  com- 
pounds the  negative  nature  of  possible  involvement  with  them.  By  and 
large,  bilingualists  have  been  wise  to  stick  10  romanization  in  such  cases, 
although  careful  to  explain  the  rudiments  of  the  formal  systems,  so  that 
the  learners  might  ultimately  make  the  decision  to  undertake  them  later. 
Here  again  the  difficulties  of  the  graphemic  or  writing  system  are  com- 
pounded, ^n  Chiriesc.  by  a  highly  complex  phonology  or  pronunciati'.n 
.system,  and  in  most  leading  Oriental  languages  including  Vietnamese,  the 
fact  thafttrcrsis  so  little  common  vocabulary  to  English-speakers. 

At  the  sam.e  time,  such  obstacles  mentioned  should  -^ot  and  c^pparently 
-c  not  deter  the  setting  up  of  one  BE  prog^-am  after  ..lother  in  Oriental 
ianguages.  Nevertheless,  foreign  language  enrollment  statistics  at  all  levels 
of  school  show  the  highest  mortality  rates  in  the  United  States  for  precisely 
these  languages  of  the  "most  difficult"  group,  in  which  these  fall  Accord- 
ingly, this  provides  all  the  more  opportTinity  for  innovation  and  for  cre- 
ativity in  counteracting  the  magnitude  of  the  pedagogic  complexities,  and 
for  effecting  a  change  to  a  lamentable  system  of  exposing  all  too  few  young 
Americans  to  too  few  languages,  and  even  these,  with  too  little  exposure 
too  late  in  their  cognitive  development. 

We  art  now  about  to  shift  to  factors  which  have  little  .0  do  with  the 
intrinsic  shr.pe.  thn  structure  or  features  of  human  language.  In  item  :u:m- 
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ber  13.  the  laiv-.i<iu*j  situation,  actually  a  technical  term  coined  h  Fer- 
guson (1962  .  one  conft-ont5  a  sort  of  orchestration  ot  a  number  ot  widely 
divergent  factors,  or  sub-variables,  if  one  wishes. 

First  of  ci:,  Lhe  siluaiioh  either  at  the  macro-level  or  the  micro-level  can 
be  qu^te  disparate,  hence  pulling  in  opposite  directions,  which  would  oe 
nenaUve  for  BE.  Of  tremendous  importance  is  th^  distribution  and  nu- 
medcal  strength  of  the  individual  languages,  and  of  course,  the  type  ot 
commitment  which  the  macro-level  entertains  toward  ethnohnguistic  dIu- 
ralism^favorable,  for  example,  in  Switzerland,  unfavorable  in  Iran  m  re- 
cent vears.  The  prestige  of  differed,  languages,  and  particularly  the  socio- 
political clout  of  their  speakers  (e.g.  the  Amharas  of  Ethiopia]  can  spell 
representation  in  multilingual  schooling  or  not. 

In  general,  a  language  spoken  in  a  context  of  high  linguistic  diversitv, 
as  in  India  or  Nigeria,  has  less,  chance  for  --presentation  »n  these  terras  , 
than  one  in  a  nation  with  lov;  diversity,  which  is  commi;:ea  tu  "caitura 
pluralism."  The  language  policy  of  the  national  government  is,  ot 
course  part  of  this  and  it  mav  be  implicit,  as  it  is  in  m.any  democracies, 
or  spelled  out  in  constitutions,  as  it  is  in  the  U.S,S.R-.  South  Aft-ica,  and 
other  lands. 

Returning  to  num.bers.  we  repeat  that  in  countries  iik;  Nigeria  and  India, 
w'th  betwoen  100  and  200  distinct  languages,  or  the  U.S.S.R-  (whose  lan- 
guage solution  is  in  many  ways  similar  to  that  of  India)  so-called  "minor 
Tan^uages  mav  simply  be  left  out  of  Uhe  running,  to  continue  as  vernacu- 
lars°  or  to  disappear.  One  should  not  underestimate  the  practical  dinicul- 
ties  'r\nc  expense  involveu  in  the  bilingual  teaching  in  several  languages. 
We  ha^■e  witnessed  in  the  last  few  years  the  exacerbation  of  ethnic  relations 
in  Belgi^im  and  Canada,  comir.itted  to  only  two-language  bilmguahsm  in 
the  public  sector  and  education.  Hence  linguistic  "equality"  can  be  ex- 
tremely complex,  and  costlv— a  problem  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  Unued 
■  States  in  view  of  the  Proposition  13  type  of  atmosphere  which  is  combing 
to  be  more  common.  In  stating  this,  I  hasten  to  quaHfy  that  I  speak  here 
only  a^  a  sort  of  "devils  advocate.'  (Discussion  of  delegates  from  twenty- 
seven  nations  at  a  U.N.  conference  on  these  problems  are  reported  in 
Mackev  and  Verdoodt  1975.) 

Somehow  plurilinguai  countries  manage,  although  this  may  require  ..ot 
education  in  a  -ianguage-pair"  but  in  a  "languag-^-set."  t^vo  terms  coined 
by  the  wTiter  (1974).  An  example  is  India  where,  if  a  child  comes  hrom  a 
home  not  speaking  one  of  the  languages  of  the  mdividual  states  (tor  ex- 
ample, Marathi,  Malavalam.  Tamil),  it  usuaUy  receives  schooling  :n  the 
larger  local  (regional). medium,  the  s'.te  language,  and  Hindi,  the  over-ail 
official  lingua  franca,  as  weU  as.  at  a  later  stage,  instruction  in  a  completely 
foreign  language  such  as  English.  French.  German.  Russian. 

Our  scope  here  does  not  pennit  us  to*  analyze  all  facets  of  the  larjaage 
situation,  since  as  noted,  it  involves  so  many  different  elements,  psycho- 
logical, sociological,  political  as  well  as  linguistic. 

With  the  emergence  of  so  manv  multilingual  new  nations,  a  great  deal 
is  being  written  about  language  choice,  not  only  in  new.  but  also  in  older 
lands  A  number  of  new  nations,  in  Africa  particularly,  unable  to  reach 
agreement  among  so  -'.any  rival  trhos  or  peoples,  seek  a  "neutral,  exo- 
gTossic*^  arrangement:  (Fis'hman.  1972).  resorting  to  non-native  languages 
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suchiis  Knj-;lish.  l-'rt;iu:[i.  or  Loth.  Olhtjrsa.u'  ablt?  to  apply  an  "L'ndoglossic" 
or  "native  lani;uai;(?"  suliilion.  Somt?  decide  iiptjn  a  mixed  foriniila.  such 
as  Somalia,  with  its  cfficiai  languages  Somali  and  Italian.  The  : liurilingual 
nation  of  Indonesia,  has  reif'cted  Ia\-anese.  its  largest  but  mo.",t  status-riil- 
den  language,  choosing  instead  Bazaar  Mala}",  a  former  vernacular,  which 
•^.as  been  "engin.jered"  into  wh.i*  Kloss  ternis  a  "sociologically  ccjmpletf" 
language  ( 1M72). 

Language  attitude(sT  constitutes  the  fourteenth  factor  on  this  dimension, 
and  as  such  it  is  one  that  is  dependent  on  ont)  group's  perception  of  its 
language  or  that  of  others.  For  example,  in  the  lamed  masl;ed-guisu'  test 
administered  by  Canadian  socir.i  psychologists  such  as  Wallace  Lambert 
and  Richard  Tucker,  English-opeakers  were  more  favorably  \-iewed  by  sub- 
jects listening  to  tape  recordings  {made  by  'he  same  fluent  bilingual!)  than 
French-speakers  (196"].  r.  factor  sure  to  influence  motivation  in  approach- 
ing one  ot  the  'danguage-pair"  or  "language-s^.'t." 

This  has  special  implications  for  bilingual  studies,  since  m.ost  pupils  in 
SE  programs  come  from  hom*^  wh^re  parents  usually  speak,  not  the  for- 
mal standard,  but  ratiier  a  dialect,  some  more^  or  less  stigmatized  \  ariety. 
As  noted,  in  the  L'.S..  this  is  a  cause  of  constant  fric;tion  in  the  school 
prov^rams  where,  in  particular,  prescriptively-minded  teachers  insist  that 
only  "book"  Spanish  or  French  s;  dd  be  employed.  Nt!\'ertheless.  the 
v.irieties  of  such  languages  overwhelmingK-  ised  here  are  those  which 
have  develope.-d  in  contact  \vith  F.nglish.  an.  .re  full  of  interferential  fea- 
tures (some  c:ail  the  code-switching  form  a  separate  \ariety.  or  mode, 
^vhich  is 'Unguistically  tenable). 

Researcih  on  language  attitudr^s  has  flourished  in  recent  >-ears,  and  is 
being  applied  fruitfully  to  the  bilingual  sector  as  v.  11.  In  an  extensive 
sociolinguistic  survey  conducted  by  the  writer  at  the  University  ot  Texas. 
Fj  P;2so,  Swme  rather  dismaying  results  were  gleaned  on  ihv.  way  in  which 
Southwest  (Chicano)  Spanish  variety  is  viewed.  e\'en  by  studtmts  at  var^ 
ious  points  in  their  college  careers.  Ou.  institution  is  located  almost  im- 
mediately on  the  r.S. -Mexico  border,  and  claims  the  largest  Chicane 
e?nrollment  of  any  senicr  inst'tution  [i.e..  with  graduate  school]  of  anv  in 

>^  U        L";iii._.   'J     ,,^^L„l,J   U     tUrt        ;  *-i  ■r-i^Trtir^r;    '^f  Kilir»nMaic 

well  over  a  third. 

Questions  regarding  perceptions  of  egional  Spanish  (and  English]  were 
included  in  th  .  Socioii.igUiStic  Bfjc.^grouncl'Questio' , -laire  (Hrcjoks,  Brooks. 
Cocjdman.  and  Ornstein.  UJ7?).  From  an  array  of  four  choices;  "'formal. 
^>ducal-;d.*"  "inffjrmal.  everyday."  "southwest  dialect,"  and  "border  slang." 
1  me-rej  ^ve  percent  of  the  Chi  can  os  believe  that  "formal  educated  style" 
was  heard  in  th:-?  South've'st,  and  no  Anglos  did.  The  most  fretruent  re- 
sponse, to  our  displeasure,  was  "border  slang,"  representiiig  tliirty-one 
percen*  of  th:?  Mexican-American  respondents  and  fifty-one  perctmt  of 
Anglos.  The  second  most  popular  choice,  was  quite  correctly,  "inftjrmal, 
evf'ryriav"*  language  selected  by  thirty-two  percent  Anglos,  and  forty  per- 
cent Cihicanos.  while  '"formal  educated"  acc:ounted  for  only  seven  Chica- 
nns.  or  two  percent. 

Af  the  same?  ti;:ir?.  Spanish- English  hilinguals  c(;ntradicted  themseivt^s 
.vrien  thev  rfrsponded  fo  rj  tjue.'Stion  asking  them  which  of  the  above  types 
they  spoke,  with  forty-eigr^t  percent  r;iaiming  "formal,  trducated,"  u'hih? 
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more  than  half  claimed  ••informal,  everyday  language,  with  ten  pen:ent 
acknowledging  control  of  ••southwest  dialecf  and  almost  no  one  admit- 
ting to  ••border  slang.-  At  the  ."^.une  time  a  large  number  ot  Lhicanas 
expressed  loyaltv  and  attachment  to  Chicano  Spanish,  probably  in  par  a 
reflex  to  the  prestige  brought  to  it  by  the  C.hiaino  movement  [Coodn  an 
and  Renner.  1978:  Ornstein.  197«.  1975).  As  regards  hnguistic  at  itudts. 
the  point  to  be  stessed  here  is  that  all  too  many  Chicanos  themselv-^es.  as 
the  above  reflects,  still  entertain  the  attitude  tliat  Southwest  Spanish  any 
U.S.  Spanish  variety,  is  quite  highly  stigmatized,  as  the  penorat.ve  term 
••slang"  connotes.  „. 

A  great  deal  has  been  wTitten  about  ••language  loyaltv,-  since  Fishman 
submitted  the  concept  in  1966  through  his  significant  volume  Language 
Lovalh'  in  the  United  States.  Great  ambiguity  exists  since,  il  professed 
"lovalH-"  to  a  language  is  not  implemented  by  an  active  conim.tment  to 
maintaining  it.  which  usually  means  speaking  it  in  the  home  at  least,  there 
is  perhaps  little  but  symbolic  significanre  in  this. 

In  our  research  studv  at  El  Paso,  which  involved  both  the  aforemen- 
tioned questionnaire  and  a  writing  and  speaking  fluency  test  (the  latter  an 
open-ended  oral  interview),  we  could  find  very  little  significance  betvveen 
professed  lovaltv  to  Spanish  and  to  -Mexican-.^encan  culture  and  ac- 
tual performance  in  Spanish.  This  and  other  evidence  exists  which  would 
deter'one  from  assuming  that  language  loyalty  is  ^  =°rollary  of  eAn.clt,^ 
For  example.  Jewish  people  have  maintained  a  high  degree  of  ethnicity  in 
the  Diaspora  vet  this  is  not  dependent  upon  any-  one  spoken  language. 
Until  Israel-s -founding.  Hebrew  had  been  viewed  as  a  mostly  religious 
medium  (In  connection  with  Hebrew  vs.  Yiddish,  cf.  Fishman.  l9/_). 

\nother  aspect  of  language  attitudes  is  that  which  concerns  the  tunc- 
tionalitv  of  a  language,  and  in  an  even  broader  sense,  the  ■^otu-ation  for 
st^dving  it.  Again  sicial  psychologist  Wallace  Lambert,  of  McGill  Uni- 
Sv  has  coined  the  convenient  set  of  oppositions  -^^integrative  and 
-  instrumental"  motivation  for  undertaking  a  language.  The  fonner  refers 
the  desire  of  the  individual  to  make  the  language  and  its  use  part  ot^his 
life  stvle.  while  the  latter  concept  refers  to  the  pracUcal.  uaiitar.an  va:ue. 
the  extrinsic  value  perceived  in  it.  We  could  in  the  future  collapse  both 
these  terms  into  my  own.  I  belive.  namely  -functionality. 

Bv  anv  standards  instrumental  motivation  for  persons  to  become/unc- 
tional  or'  "bilingual"  in  the  "languages  of  wider  communication  such  as 
English  French.  Spanish.  Arabic.  Chinese.  Russian.  Hindi-Urdu,  would 
be  high'  since  this  can  be  translated  very  often  into  vocational  opportunity 
and  Uie  like  Bv  contr^t.  language  like  Albanian,  Macedonian.  Latvian. 
Southern  Paiute  (with  no  disparagement  intended),  must  rest  on  more 
--integrative-  grounds,  with  identification  with  8^°"?^.. 
tically  with  a  desire  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  nationality. 

This  completes  the  factors  along  the  linguistic  dimension,  which  in 
general  can  be  overridden  by  the  sociopolitical  ones.  Neverthe  ess.  they 
^n  be  highly  significant.  The  double-edged  sword  of  the  Marxist-Len.n.s 
Ssistence  on  cultural  self-expression  of  the  nationalities  in  the  Sov. 
Union  mav  be  seen  in  the  constant  resurgence  o.  expressions  of  ethnic 
loyaltv  at  "the  micro-level,  in  the  Baltic  republics,  i  antral  Asia  and  else- 
where, (cf.  Ornstein.  1968;  Lewis.  1972). 
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Finally,  recognizing  the  unique  importance  that  sociopolitical  events 
may  have  for  such  developments  as  BE.  we  posit  a  new  concept  in  "fa- 
vorable conjuncture."  number  15.  In  this  we  adopt  a  term  found  in  com- 
prehensive English-usage  dictionaries,  but  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"combination"  or  "convergence"  of  events,  mostly  in  Europe  (cf,  German 
and  Swedish,  "konjunktur.  Russian  kon'yunktu.-a.  Serbo-Croat  konjunk- 
tuTQj  and  is  frequently  employed  in  the  sense  of  "crisis."^ 

Hence,  the  l^ast  item,  all  oLher  factors  along  both  dimensions  being  mostly 
favorable,  and  given  a  favorable  constellation  of  events,  chances  for  BE  by 
our  formulation  would,  then,  be  favorable,  or  vice  versa.  This  was  an 
independent  one.  number  15. 

This  was  the  backdrop  for  the  passage  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
in  1967.  and  is  Lhe  type  of  scenario  that  continues  to  unfold,  granted  wivh 
variations,  throughout  a  world  whose  extreme  abundance  of  languc-^o^s 
represents  an  embarks  de  richesse. 

Some  Directions 

In  a  programmatic  approach  such  as  the  foregoing  we  can  hardly  boast 
of  firm  conclusions,  or  results  validated  by  our  formulation.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  most  we  can  do  is  to  appeal  for  a  dialogue  with  colleagues  who 
may  perceive  enough  merit  in  the  approach  to  test  it  out  themselves  and 
sha're  findings  so  that  the  schema  can  be  progressively  improved  in  future 
approximations. 

The  schema  and  discussion,  as  noted  previously.  ha\:ej)een  motivated 
stochastically,  and  namely  for  forging  an  instrument  which  has  some  pre- 
dictive value  in  determining  which  conditions,  social  and  linguistic,  mi'  y 
imize  the  introduction  of  BE  as  well  as  its  maintenance.  Is  this  a  feasible 
heuristic,  or  should  a  set  of  discoverv'  criteria  be  elaborated  along  quite 
different  lines?  Time  will  tell.  Another  open  issue  regards  the  extent  to 
which  relative  weighing  and  quantification  of  the  factors  is  possible. 

Beyond  possible  utility 'of  the  schema  itself,  we  genuinely  hope  that^ 
interest  in  comparative  BE  structures  might  be  stimulated  in  developing* 
this  as  a  legitimate  object  of  discussion  both  in  scholarly  and  pedagogic 
writing.  While  there  have  been  a  series  of  international  conferences  on  the 
description  and  measurement  of  bilingualism.  we  still  await  the  organi- 
zation of  a  multinational  forum  on  comparative  bilingual-bicultural  na- 
tional systems. 

It  is  difficult  to  deny  that.  BE  is  at  present  so  beleagured  an  innovation 
in  the  public  sector,  bilingualists  shouH  therefore  speak  with  some  con- 
,  viction  and  passion  from  their  own  vantage-point.  Nevertheless,  now  that 
we  ire  well  into  the  second  decade  of  contemporary  BE.  perhaps  it  is  time 
that  we  shed  the  parochialism  and  even  "provincialism"  that  mark  so 
many  discussions,  and  extend  our  parameters  of  vision.  Could  we  not  all 
benefit  from  a  broader  exchange  of  experience  and  insights  gained  from 
other  continents?  Podemos  contestar.  en  /orma  bilingiie.  que  poco  se  podna 
perder  asi'y  mucho  se  podna  ganar.  Por  ends,  "al  buen  entendedor  ie  bastan 
pocos  paJabras." 
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Appendix 

MATRIX  FOR  PREDICTING  FAVORABILITY  OF  ETHNIC  I-ACTORS  FOR 
B1L1NGUAL;31CULTUR.\L  EDUCATION  (FIRST  APPROXIMATION]^ 


SOCiaPOLITIC\L  DIMENSION 


LINGUISTIC  DIMENSION 


[I]  Demographic  Strength 


(II)  Territoriality 


(III)  Cult.-Re.igious  Distance 


(IV)  Ethnicity/Ethos 


(V)  Socio- Economic  Status 


(V'I)'Mobilizution 


(VII)  Favor.  Micro-Level 


(VIII)  Favor.  Macro-Level 


(9)  Vitality 


(10)  Historicity  Formal 
Written  Tradition 


;:i)  Language  Standardization 


(12)  Language  Distance  (From 
Dominant  Language) 


(13)  Language  Attitude(s) 


(14)  Naticpal  Language 
Situanon 


Favorable  Conjuncture 


El'CPECTED  OUTCOME 
(EXTRAPOfcATED) 


■X  B 

;    Kelt'  -  or  ■  vMlh:;-  'mjc  h  i  rll.  (K'i)Ulin,i4  * 

A    Suf)plrnirn!<jr>.  sht-rfs  ni(u  hr  uWiu  hrd  ivith  dfSiTjptn  r  iWUiA  .;  1  -ui  h  re 


NOTES 


It  is  impossible  to  mention  by  name  all  who  have  in  some  way  made 
helpful  suggestions  toward  the  improvement  of  the  present  paper. 
Helpful  comments  were  made  regarding  the  matrix  or  schema,  by 
Bonnie  S.  Brooks.  Department  of  Educational  Psychology  and  Guia- 
ance  anc  Thomas  Price.  Dept.  of  Political  Science,  both  of  this  Uni- 
versitv.  waiie  John  H,  Haddox  (Jr.).  a  student  here  actually  prepared 
the  sketch.  Space  forbids  us  from  enumerating  ail  foru©  participan^ 
who  so  kindly  remained  until  the  very  last  moment  on  Saturday, 
lune-^a  1979  providing  animated  and  useful  feedback  both  tor  my 
paper  and  that  of  the  other  speaker  on  the  morning's  program.  I  am 
very-  grateful  also  for  written  remarks  handed  me  by  Donald  R  Sola. 
Cornell  University,  and  the  joint  (.vritten)  commen^  ^T^' 
Andrew  Cohen.  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics.  Israel,  and  Reynaldo 
Macias.  Nationallnstitute  for  Education.  Washington  D.C. 
iMnouaoe  ProbJems  and  Language  PJanning.  whose  editor  is  ^^chard 
*  E  VVood.  Department  of  Forf^ign  Languages.  Plymouth  State  College. 
Plymouth  N  H  03264.  has  an  international  Editorial  Board.  Published 
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in  Rotterdam.  Netherlands,  it  is  available  through  Uailt^r  deCruyter. 
Inc..  SWestchester  Plaza.  Elmsford.X.V.  10523.  .  .  ■    ,     ,  „ 

The  term  conjuncture,  and  its  Latin-derived  counterparts  in  other  lan- 
eua°-s  has  a  concrete  denotation  of  "juncture  joint   and  the  like.  Ir 
more" abstract  connotation.,  it  tends  to  be  used  in  mar^y  turopean 
languages  in  the  sense  of  either  "coversence  ot  event.s.  ^'tu^' 
or  "cir^umstance(s)."  or  very  commonly  as  "crisis.   English  diction^ 
aries  including  recent  editions  of  Webster's  Internationa!  or  the- 
American  Heritage  Dictionary  report  all  the  above  meanings  Equiv- 
alents in  other  languages:  Danish  and  ^''^t^^^^^^^^ 
tuguese.  conjunturaritalian.  congiuntura;  in  Polish,  interestingh 
enough,  when  employed  in  an  abstract  sense  it  has  undergone  .se- 
mantic change,  almost  exclusively  to  "economic  boom    (the  latter 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Z.  A.  Kruszewski  and  confirmed  in  authoritative 
Kos'ciuszko-Berkeley  dictionary  lexicons. 


Addendum 

-  Extensive  and  constructive  feedback  was  received  from  participants  tol- 
lovv^ic-  presentation  of  the  paper  and  of  the  Matrix  for  Predicting  avor- 
abilit/of  Ethnic  Factors  for  Bilingual-Sicultuml  Education  at  the  conclusion 
of  Ae  Ethnoperspective  Forum  on  23  ]une.  1979.  No  more  can  oe  done 
here  than  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  issues  raised.  As  I  am  depending 
upon  uTUten  notes  rapidly  taken.  I  apologize  for  any  misrepresentations, 
which  will  be  corrected  in  the  future.  ♦  j  * 

In  general,  approbation  was  registered  of  approaches  attempted  to  d  ra- 
tify and  categorize  factors  influential  in  determining  probabilities  o  uc- 
cessful  establishment  and  maintenance  of  BE  programs.  Armando  \aldes 
^fed  t^e  possibility  of  classifying  variables  accordmg  to  fc^-  potency^ 
perhaps  under  rubrics  of  "weak,  medium  and  s^ong.   lose  R°^a"o  sau  a 
need  for  "teasing  out"  factors  of  particular     '^^'^P';';; ^.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
frequency,  to  mention  one  aspect,  in  different  and  numerous  situations 
SuciVe  or  not.  to  BE.  Along  these  same  lines  luan  Halcon  perceived 
Se  nLd  for  generalizing  and  systematizing  "BE  situations  and  their  char- 
SeScs  much  as  h^  been  done  by  scholars  of  the  phenomenon  (or, 
ptnom?na)  of  bilingualism.  such  as  Einar  Haugen  and  Uriel  VVeinreich. 
fn  a  similar  vein.  Alfredo  Benavides  recommended  deeper  and  rnore  ex- 
nlicit  Study  on  the  multicultural  contexts  throughout  the  vorld  of  BE. 
u  iSing  such  seminal  research  findings  as  those  in  Gedzie  s  volume  on 
^n  tematinal  education,  or  Woolcotfs  work  on  the  -^^^^^  ^e^^^/^f 
Kwiakutl.  as  well  as  Hostetter's  work  on  the  Amish.  In  the  ""'Jed  States 
itself  it  was  suggested  that  an  examination  be  conducted  of  the  setting 
2d  fon:es%erative  in  such  a  small  city  as  Crystal  City.  Texas,  where  in 
recpn^yelrs  3  million  dollars  in  goverrunent  funds  were  allocated  to  serve 
a  variety  of  cultural,  social  and  educational  needs,  including  BEJhis  case 
was  all  the  more  remarkable  beca.use  at  one  point  in  time  virtually  the 
Tntoe  "power  structure"  was  constituted  by  Mexico-Americans  exercis- 
ing political,  social  and  educational  functions  of  official  nature 

hlLons  appeared  rather  divided  on  the      i^bility  of  quantify^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
different  ethnic  factors  in  the  matrix,  or  similar  ones.  Frank  BoniUa  saw 
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a  danger  in  such  ^^ttcmpts  or  in  the  effort  itself  to  claim  too  much  by  way 
of  the  "diagnostic"  value  of  individual  variables,  thereby  building  up  an 
application  of  such  models  as  this.  Certainly  whoever  utilizes  such  vari- 
ables ai-st  know  in  depth  what  triey  really  stand  for.  Bonilla  insisted 
rightlv  thai  in  manv  cases,  the  influence  of  one  single  factor  might  unpro- 
dictablv  nullify-  the  force  of  ail  the  others.  One  obser\'er  described  such 
vagaries  as  the  "see-saw"  of  variabks. 

Andxe\^  Cohen  appeared  to  be  somewhat  optimistic  about  possibilities 
for  quantification  of  models  like  this,  and  for  the  application  of  statistical 
procedures  including  regression  analysis.  He  suggested  that  it  might  be 
desirabie  also  to  match  up  factors  in  the  present  Matiix  with  factors  in  a 
given  B£  program  in  operation. 

A  contribution  to  the  portion  of  the  matrix  titled  "Expected  Outcome/' 
regarding  the  probable  resolutions  wliich  v^ould  fill  this  cell  was  made  by 
Reynaido  Macias.  and  reported  to  me  in  writt^^n  form  at  the  con-jlusion  of 
the  Hthnosporspective  Forum,  by  Andrew  Cohen,  who  had  also  discussed 
this  orally  v;ith  the  former.  Accordingly,  the  following  outcomes  might  be 
predicted: 

1.  A  BE  program  would  be  confronted  by  in::urmountable  odd:^. 

2.  A  BE  progrr.-  of  t>'pe  X  .vill  self-destruct  after  Y  years. 

3.  A  BE  progr.i...  of  :vpe  X  will  maintain  itself  over  tiir  e. 

4*.  (Unlikely)  A  BE  program  will  expand  to  include  the  non-target 
groups  (e.g.  mainstream  groups). 

I  am,  of  course,  deeply  grateful  to  these  colleagues  hr  exerting  such  efforts 
in  behalf  of  this  paper,  in  the  true  spirit  ot  a  s\TPbiotic  rorum.  There  are. 
of  course,  other  possible  predicted  outcomes,  such  as: 

5.  A  BE  program  might  be  feasible  when  and  if  variable(s)  x  (y.  z. 
etc.)  change{s)  in  a  direction  supportive  or  favorable  to  BE  basic 
requirements. 

As  sociopolitical  and  even  linguistic  conditio^;  are  constantly  in  a  process 
of  change,  albeit  often  slowiy.  catcome  five  might  be  reahstic.  Meanwhile 
one  through  four  appear  to  cover  the  main  possibilities.  Further  dialogue, 
written  or  oral,  on  this  and  other  particulars  of  this  essay  is  invited,  (cf. 
also  Macias.  1979). 
Cohen,  in  a  written  note,  added  the  following: 

"Note  that  vour  model  is  taking  bilingual  education  as  a  single  pho- 
nomenon.  but.  as  you're  well  aware,  it  is  a  variety  ot  things,  e.g..  if 
we're  still  able  to  refer  to  'transitional*  BE  (although  Rudy  Troib.; 
thinks  it's  hurting  Lhe  movement  to  contrast  fhis  with  Tnaintenaroe 
programs),  then  we  may  well  be  eventualizing  its  demise." 

Donald  Sola,  among  other  observations,  pointed  out  tha(  attempts  such 
as  mine,  in  which  a  set  of  specific  factors  are  isolated,  ore  reminiscent  of 
and  somewhat  cognate  with  approaches  in  th.e  field  of  linguistics,  partic- 
ularly the  "distinctive  features**  model  elaborated  by  \Iorris  Halle  of  MIT 
and  Roman  Jakobson  of  Harvard.  These  features  are  then  applied  to  the 
nature  of  human  languages  in  general,  wit'i  sub-categorical  variations 
noted  in  analyzing  a  specific  language. 
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CAN  BDJNGUAL  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES  REFLECT 
BILINGUAL  COMMUNITY  BEHAVIORS? -A  STUOY  IN 
ETHNOCULTURE  AND  ITS  RELATIONSHIP  TO  SOME^  -- — 
AMENDMENTS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  NEW 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Rodolfo  lacobson 

Recent  studies  concerning  the  implementation  of  bilingual  eduo^tion 
■programs  have  shown,  that  the  success  of  these  programs  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  social,  cultural  and  attitudinal  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school  hosting  such  a  program.  "It 
would  be  a  mistake."  argues  Rolf  Kjolseth  (1972:  95) 

to  overestimate  what  any  school  can  accomplish'  or  to  over\'alue  the 
significa-ice  of  a  student's  performance,  if  it  is  restricted  only  to  the 
domain  of  the  school  itself.  The  school  is  only  one  domam  m  the  life 
space  of  individuals  and  communities.  Language  cannot  "live"  there, 
although  it  may  receive  important  impulses.  The  life  of  a  /anguage 
depends  firet  and  foremost  upon  its  use  in  other  domains  [Italics,  mine]. 
It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  Andrew  D.  Cohen  begins  his  chapter  entitled 
"Research  Design  and  Procedures"  with  a  sociodemographic  description 
of  the  citv  where  the  bilingual  program  with  which  he  was  associated  was 
located  (1975:  68-7*0.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  useful  to  closely  ex- 
amine, not  only  demographic  and  socioeconomic  factors,  but  also  certain 
interactional  norms  present  in  the  community  and  to  consider  which  of 
these  can  be  adapted  to  suit  pedagogical  objectives.  Finally,  it  is  the  com- 
munity alone  tha?<:an  provide  us  with  information  concerning  the  hopes 
and  expfictatioiis  parents  have  for  their  children,  and  that  schools  must 
take  into  account.  In  sum.  there  is  a  rich  source  of  information  in  the 
community;  that  we  must  tap  and  bring  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
school  so  that  we  may  generate  a  more  realistic  climate  in  our  classrooms. 

One  of  the  most  striking  behavioral  patteuis  observable  in  communities 
where  two  languages  are  in  contact  is  the  language  alternation,  or  better, 
code-switching,  that  occurs  when  bilingual  members  of  those  communities 
interact  with  one  another  in  an  informal  and  rela:ced  situation.  The  Amer- 
ican Southwest,  in  particular  in  the  proximity  of  the  Mexico-U.S.  border. 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  Alsace-Lorraine  in  Europe  are  well  known  for  the 
switching  practices  of  their  inhabitants  who  switch  with  remarkable  ease 
from  English  to  Spanish,  from  French  to  English  or  from  French  to  Ger- 
man. Examples  like: 

!  lose  my  temper  porque  a  mi'  me  da  mucho  cora/e 

(^wife  to  mother)  Con  la  misna  chaqueta  por  cuatro  a.nos  and  (wife  to 
husband)  You  are  the  one  wearing  the  same  jacket 
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have  been  recorded  in  South  Texas  and  show  how  speakers  alternaU.-  at 
times  within  the  same  sentence  and,  at  other  times  in  the  transition  trom 
one  sentence  to  the  next.  Similar  switching  samples  have  been  heard  in 
Ontario  and  Alsace-Lorraine: 

M-Q  [ie  m-en  vais]  runner  mon  bicryc'  pour  ime  ixjupe  dc  minutes  S;;i 
[suf  la]  Main  pi  m'a  r'tourner  back  d  maison  pour  watcher  a  game  cw 
hoc-key  sur  le  Canal  25* 

"Bois  ton  verre  vide"  [Trink  Dein  Glass  leer]' 

I  have  tried  to  show  in  several  articles  that  the  switching  between  two 
languages  is  not  a  random  process  but  occurs  as  an  obvious  response  to 
a  definable  source  found  in  the  speaker  himself  or  in  his  immediate  en- 
vironment. To  account  for  this  consistency  in  code-switcnmg  practices, 
have  recently -proposed  the  following  classificator%-  h-amework  where  1 
distinguished  lexical  (semicode-switching)  from  syntactic  s^vitching  (true 
code-switching^  and  attempted  to  show  that  certain  psychological  and  m 
particular,  sociological  factors  are  responsible  for  switches  from  one  to  the 

°^k-e^Ss\xhological  factors,  or.  rather  psychologically-conditioned  cate- 
gories tend  to  trigger  the  switch  from  one  to  the  other  language.  One  ot 
these  substratum,  reflects  the  subconscious  intrusion  of  the  speaker  s  dom- 
inant language:  another,  emotion,  justifies  the  switching  because  of  the 
speaker-s  emotiorxal  involvement  in  the  described  event.  Hesitation,  that 
is  the  gaps  within  utterances  while  the  speaker  searches  lor  the  appro- 
priate word  or  phrase,  is  variably  realized  depending  upon  his  language 
dominance,  whereas  the/aise  start  in  Ll  tends  to  produce  a  new  start  in 
L2  To  be  sure  not  all  switches  can  be  justified  and  it  just  may  be  that  a 
speaker  prefers  (p-^ference)  to  use  one  rather  than  the  other  language  at 
a  given  moment. 


TABLE  1 


SYSTEM  OF  CODE-SWITCHING  CATEGORIES 


Semi- 
code-switching 

True  code- 

's witching 

PsvcholoRically  conditioned 

Sociologically  conditioned 

1.  Borrowing 

2.  Terminology 

3.  Caique 

4.  Access 

1.  Substratum 

2.  Emotion 

3.  Hesitation 

4.  False  Start 

5.  Preference 

1.  Code 

2.  Domain 

3.  Culture 

4.  Interpersonal  relations 

5.  Topic 

6.  Metaphor 

•These  examples  weie  supplied  by  participants  at  the  Seminaire  Internationale  de 
Sociolinguistique,  Perpignan.  France.  luly  197". 
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TABLE  2 

SOaOLOCI(l\LLV  CONOrnONIED  \*ARIABLES 


1.  Code 


Domain' 


3.  Culture 


(a)  Initiationof response 

(b)  Continued  speed  (after 
(SVV) 

(c)  Prior  code  use 

(d)  Code  as  topic 

(e)  ^  Ant;cipatGr\' 

embedding 

(f)  Quote 

(g)  Classification 

(h)  Precoining 


(a)  Homerfamily 

(b)  Church 

(c)  Employment 

[6]  School 
(e)  Business 


(4a)  Geographic  environment 

(b]  Culture  conditioned 
attitude 

(c)  Language-locale 
association 

(d]  Cultural  bias 

(e)  Persons  as  cultural 
exponents 

(f)  Cultural  heritage 

(g]  Sociahpolitical 
institution 

^  (h)  Language  as  cuUure 
(i)  Culture-related  custom 


4.  Interpersonal  relations 

5.  Topic 

5.  Metaphor 

(a)  Siblings  . 

(a]  Occupation 

(a)  Contrast 

(b)  Spouses 

(b)  Financial  matters/ 

(b)  Emphasis 

numbers 

(c)  Peers 

fc)  Mechanical  interests 

(c)  Humor 

(3]  Acquaintances 

(d)  Food  . 

[d]  Parenthetical 

remarks 

(e)  Employer-employee 

(e)  Time-related  experiences 

(f)  Teacher-student 

(f)  Imaginary  content 

The  six  sociologically-conditioned  categories  that  I  have  so  far  identified 
seem  10  cover  all  the  switching  events  encountered  in  mv  research.  They 
are  however  ratiier  broad  categories  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  break 
each  one  down  into  subcategories.  A  brief  description  of  the  major  cate- 
gories shall  here  suffice  but  examples  for  each  of  tiie  subcategories  can-  be 
found  in  the  appendix.  Code  stresses  the  fact  that  certain,  decisions  con- 
cerning language  choice  are  conditioned  by  several  language-related  facts. 
What  language,  for  example,  is  appropriate  for  a  response,  if  one  interioc- 
utor  chooses  English  as  a  medium  of  communication  but  the  other  wishes 
to  use  Spanish:  or  how  should  one  quote,  when  speaking,  say.  in  Spanish, 
a  person  who  made  his  comment  in  English?  Also,  does  a  request  for. 
clarification  mean  that  the  parti'ier  in  communication  has  not  heard  well 
or  has  failed  to  understand  what  was  said  because  of  the  language  used? 
Finally.  hoWdo  we  handle  a  saying  coined  in  one  language  when  we  talk 
in  the  other  language?  All  these  are  language-related  decisions  and  they 
tend  to  trigger  the  switching  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Domain  conveys,  as  we  all  know,  the  notion  that  there  is  a  close  cor- 
relation between  the  major  social  institutions  of  our  society  and  the  lan- 
guage variety  that  is  appropriately  chosen  when  our  talk  relates  to  one  of 
them.  What  language  variety  tends  to  be  triggered  when  the  bilingual 
speaks  about  his  home,  his  family  or  his  neighborhood?  When  talking 
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about  one's  employment  or  his  school  or  university,  doe^  the  bilingual 
usually  find  a  switch  to  the  mainstream  language  warranted?  Also.  clot,t. 
the  church  equally  trigger  one  or  ths  other  language  or  does  ^'^  d""^^'" 
generate  variable  language  choices,  dependmg  upon  whether  it  ^^  ^^^^J^^ 
a  keeper  of  language  and  culture  or  a  supraethn.c  institution  r  It  one  _ 
language  is  predictable  Kere  but  is  net  the  language  spoken  at  the  moment, 
then  the  codeswitch  is  most  likely  to  occur. 

Cuifjre,  becau'se  of  the  bilingual-bicultural  person's  identification  with 
the  vernacular  culture  at  certain  times  and  with  the  mainstream^  -ilture 
at  otheri.  is  an  important  source  for  triggering  language  switching  In 

■  other  words,  the  close-knit  relationship  between  language  and  culture 
brings  that  language  to  the  foreground  that  best  reveals  '  -  cultural  idio- 
svncracies  in  question.  Hence,  the  reference  in  Spanish  ;  l°f  ^'OJ 
evoke  in  the  speaker  quite  a.  different  image  from  the  ou.  tha  underlie. 
Its  English  counterpart.  By  the  same  token,  whenever  cultural  loyalty  i> 
emph^ized.  the  language  variety  chosen  will  differ  froni  th^  one  that  i. 
apDropriate,when  acculturation  comes  into  play.  Sociopolitical  issues,  on 
one  hand,  and  different  customs,  on  the  other,  often  make  the  person 
switch  to  the  other  language,  just  to  get  his  point  ,f  ^^"'^f^;^, 
\fter  all  is  there  a  better  code  than  English  for  a  person  to  take  the  titth 
amendment:"  and  Spanish  to  criticize  c-  .peaker  who  asks  'Vque?  and  not 
••  -mande?"  when  he  seeks  clarification? 

'interpei^oncJ  relations  are  equally  important  to  the  monolingual  ana 
the  bilingual  person.  They  help  the  "speaker  select  the  appropriate  stylr, 
and.  if  he  is  bilingual,  the  appropriate  language.  In  a  gathering.  Ine  speaker 
will  undoubtedlv  alternate  between  languages,  depending  upon  whom  he 
pddre&jes.  If- we' always  address  a  person  in  LI  only,  it  is  certainly  quite 
unusual,  even  if  we  know  that  h»  also  speaks  L2.  to  switcn  to  ^le  latter 
code  Hence  it  requires  the  speaker  to  make  a  careful  analya.  ot  the 
addressefc(s)  in  order  to  select  the  code  that  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  person  addressed. 

The  topic  of  discussion  represents  another  important  cue  fcr  code  se- 
lertion.  Convereetions  exoloring  or  dealing  with  money  -mounts,  auto- 
m«:hanics.  and  numbers  usually  trigger  a  language  ocher  than  .^e  home 
variety  in  which  matters  concerning  foodmaking.  housekeeping,  garden- 

■  ing  ^c  are  expressed  more, meaningfully.  Also,  events  concerning  the 
remo:  ^  past  do  not  always  require  the  same  code  as  do  current  happeni  igs. 
in  particular  when  the  past  evokes  the  associatior>  with  a  different  culture. 

For  contrast  or  for  emphasis,  speakers  tend  to  style  ^^>^|J.°^.^°de-^;^;^5 
metaphorically.  Metaphor,  then,  fe  one  more  category  wi  jin  th^P[°PO^ed 
framework  that  explains  why  a  bilingual  speaker  would  at  ™es  ■'^pea 
word  by  word  in  the  other  language  what  he  has  just  stavea  m  tha  irs 
one  Obviously,  it  was  not  meant  for  better  comprehension  as  his  pai  Jier 
iircommunicaUon  is  as  bilingual  as  he  is.  The  reader  --y  of  course  h^e 
noted  that  some  of  these  categories  overiap  with  others,  so  that  the  in\es 
tigator  often  wonders  whether  he  should  classify  a  switch  as  an  instance 
of  topic  or  interpersonal  relations  or  of  culture  or  domain.  On  the  other 
hand  'f  we  treat  the  categories  as  variables,  and  assess,  regardless  of  some 
overlappTngTe'relative  weight  of  one  as.opposed  to  the  other,  we  can 
.  arrive  at  some  reasonably  accurate  conclusions. 
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At  the  otitset  of  the  investigation  that  led  to  the  elaboration  of  the  pre- 
ceding framework,  I  realized  that  three  dichotomies  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  direction  that  the  analysis  of  cods-su-itching  events  would  take:  (1)  Are 
we  seeking  conventional  linguistic  or  psycho-sociolinguistic  information?, 
(2)  Is  the  lexicon  or  the  {morpho-)  syntax  our  main  concern?  and  (3)  Does 
the  switch  occur  al  sentence  or  discourse  level?  Important  as  conventional 
linguistic  studies  concerning  code-switching  are,  I  have  given  priority  to 
the  psycholinguistic  and  sociolinguistic  aspects  of  the  switching  pnd  con- 
sidered syntax  to.be  far  more  revealing  than  the  lexicon.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  data  gathered,  I  have  also  devoted  more  attention  to  intra- 
sentential  code-switching.  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  which  type  is  more 
common  but  within  the  constraint  of  this  paper,  I  shall  refer  mainly  to, 
intersentential  code-switching  and  argue  that  it  lends  itself  most  effec-  , 
tively  to  serve  as  a  teaching  technique  ia-bilingual  education.  Since  the 
switching  from  one  code  to  the  other,  whether  intrasentential  or  intersen- 
tential, is  common  practice  in  borderland  areas,  its  incorporation  and 
adaptation  to  pedagogy  constitutes  a  significant  rapprochement  between 
community  behavior  and  school  model.  With  the  recent  emphasis  that  we 
have  awarded  to  the  neighborhood  where  a  school  is  located,  the  inclusiof^ 
of  community  norms  in  a  school  program  is  to  add  very  significantly  to  ^ 
'  the  success  of  the  program. 

Code-switching  as  a  teaching  strategy  is  known  as^e  Concurrent  Ap- 
proach, however  prior  research  on  the  topieris  scarce.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
except  for  the  favorable  treatment  of  the  closely  related  free  alternation 
approach  described  by  William  Mackey  in  his  fine  monograph  "Bilingual 
Education  in  a  Binational  School,"  a  study  of  the  bilingual  method  imple- 
mented in  Berlin's  J.  F.  Kennedy  Schujl.  we  only  find  a  few  general  com- 
ments concerning  the  approach  in  the  work  of  Andersson  and  Bover  (1970). 
Cordasco  (1977)  and  a  few  others.  The  discussions  of  these  latter  authors 
do  not  reflect  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  goals  of  the  approach  nor  are 
their  evaluations  based  on  any  knoum  implementation  of  a  program  design 
where  the  concurrent  approach  had  been  chosen  as  a  bilingual  teaching 
mode.  Their  criticism  is  mainly  based  on  two  unprove'i  assumptions:  (1)  * 
Bilingual  teachers,  who  usually  are  dominant  in  either  one  or  the  other 
language,  cannot  control  their  language  choice  and  w.tl  speak  more  often 
in  one  rather  than  the  other  language:  in  other  words,  they  cannot  achieve 
a  fifty-fifty  ratio  and  (2)  Teaching  the  child  in  both  languages  concurrently 
will  confuse  him/her  and  ultimately  contribute  to  his/her  mixmg  the  two 
•  languages,  thus  making  it  too  difficult  for  him/her  to  speak  in  one  language 
at  a  time.  It  is  my  contention  that  teachers  can  be  trained  to  distribute 
their  two  languages  allowing  equal'  time  to  both  and  that  children  can 
learn  to  speak  one_  language  exclusive  of  the  other  when  their  feeling  for 
language  appropriateness  is  properly  developed. 
My  recent  work  done  in  Laredo  in  association  with  the  local  director  of 
'  a  bilingual  education  program  has  permitted  me  to  develop  the  approach 
and  to  test  it  out' with  students,  teachers  and  administrators.  Thanks  to  the 
support  received  by  the  local  staff,  I  attempted  to  specif>'  what  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  approach  should  be  and  how  the  bilingual  teacher 
could  be  trained  to  implement  it  effectively.  To  specif>^  the  nature  of  the 
approach  I  first  developed  a  general  theme  that  I  labeled  the  ^^Prestige  of 
Codes    This  theme  stresses  the  belief  that  both  languages  are  equally 
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effective  and  valuable  means  of  communication.  Thus,  the  attitudinal  per- 
cSve  is  at  ^e  heart  of  the  matter  and  the  success  of  the  approach  is 
conungent  on  the  selJawareness  of  both  the  teachers  and  the  students^ 
The  act^a  decision,  however,  when  one  or  the  other  language  should  be 
chosen  is  rulS  by  a  series  of  cues  to  which  the  individual  participants  m 
Se  schoorexper  ence  are  expected  to  respond.  These  cues  are  grouped 
witl^n  four  br'oader  areas:  -terpersonal  relationships,  language  de^^^^^^^^^^ 
ment  curriculum,  and  classroom  strategies.  Each  of  the  cues  marks  a  spe 
Spc  so^e  that  may  trigger  a  language  switch  at  a  given  moment,  and 
Sie  inve^ory  of  the  cues  serves  as  a  guideline  for  the  teacher  to  follow  m 
order  to  balance  out  both  linguistic  codes.  ,.,;tMna 
Four  classroom  strategies  seem  to  benefit  from  f'^'''^^'XSiStS!s 
A  concept  taught  in  language  A  can  be  reinforced  "^^'^f^^^'ll^Jj^^ 
is  done  in  language  B.  A  lesson  taught  in  language  A  can  be  revieued  in 
iLRuaRe  B  to  add  a  new  perspective  to  the  review  lesson^The  switch  from 
SSe  A  to  language  B  is  an  effective  strategy,  just  like  Gumperz  met- 
aXSS  switching  (Gumperz.  1971:294-96).  in  order  to  recapture  the 
anenSof  one  or  more  children  whose  mind(s)  wandered  off  unexpect- 
edt  To  pm°se  a  child  or  to  reprimand  him  is  often  done  more  con-mc- 
inil;  in  SiTchild-s  dominant  language.  Hence,  conceptual  re.n/orcement. 
ev  ew  c^ptSring  o/ attention  and  approval /disapproval  are  being  ug- 
gS'^Jiategies  where  the  switching  from  one  -o  the  other  language 

"S'bSuaT  child  is  expected  to  become  sensitive  to  those  s.vitches 
that  occur  because  one  language  is  more  appropriate  than  the  other  a  a 
Sen  ient.  By  the  same  token,  regardless  of  school  subject  he  can 
f^ct  mo^enthusiasticallv  to  certain  areas  in  content  m  Spanish  and  to 
Ters'^n^glish.Bnally.bi^^^^^^^^^^ 

t^^sinTt^e^tfal  owed^  they  read  in 

t'Sukge  a/d  in  English  about  what  they.read  m  Jie  mair^tre^m 
r^o,,^op  In  s„m  laneuage  appropriateness,  content,  and  text  are  three 
r^rSia  Ser  swUches  whenever  curricular  matters  are  of 
cXr^  iinruat  is  S  ontydevelope^  in  the  language  arts  class  but 
To  a^otSr  moments  of  the  i'nstructional  process.  Whereas  the  language 
aS  c^  is  ^tricted  to  the  language  that  is  being  taught  the  various 
sd^ool^biet^fallow  the  teacher  to  have  the  child  who  needs  more  pro- 
SenL^n  Se  larTuage  express  himself  in  that  language.  Furthermore 
hp  maTw^sh  to  help  the  child  in  expanding  his  vocabulary  range  in  the 
iLTer  knguage  i  well  as  have  him  acquire  some  expertise  m  renderings 

this  inlBtaction  ralliBr  Intimate  or  is  it  formal?  Is  fl'''X''"''SZ  cm'i 
ing  about  the  usual  teacher-stuaent  relationship  or  one  where  the  teacher 
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wishes  tc  establish  an  almost  peer-like  rapport  with  one  or  more  of  her 
students?  The  presence  of  any  one  of  these  cues  may  suggest  a  language 
switch  to  achieve  a  more  satisfactory  bilingual  performance.  Therefore, 
intimacy-ZormaJity,  courtesy,  free  choice,  fatigue,  self -awareness,  and  rap- 
port have  been  proposed  as  cues  under  "Interpersonal  Relationships"  in 
order  for  the  teacher  to  react  to  them  by  making  a  language  choice  decision 
that  is  most  conducive  to-producing  a  truly  bilingual  atmosphere.  To  sum- 
marize, in  stressing  equal  prestige  of  the  two  languages,  the  author  is 
emphasizing  the  ir..^  jrtance  of  the  affective  domain  in  bilingual  educa- 
tion, whereas  in  asking  teachers  to  respond  linguistically  to  certain  cues, 
he  is  promoting  sociolinguistic  sensitivity.  Both  the  affective  and  the  so- 
ciolinguistic  awareness  require  some  specialized  training  that  can  be  im- 
parted to  the  balanced  bilingual  teacher  in  a  reasonably  short  training 
session  as  shown  below. 

Staff  development  is  an  important  phase  of  any  bilingual  program.  How- 
ever, for  the  implementation  of  the  concurrent  approach,  it  is  crucial  that 
teachers  be  trained  in  its  use.  First  of  all,  they  must  learn  to  monitor 
'  themselves  as  to  how  they  use  language  and  how  they  distribute  the  two 
languages  in  a  bilingual  program.  A  training  session  should  include  the- 
oretical facts,  class  obser'ations,  coding  sessions,  advanced  planning,  vid- 
eotaped penurmances  and  peer  critiques.  The  full  ur-Ierstanding  of  its 
rationale  and  the  actual  implementation  during  tokr  kssons  tend  to 
convmce  teachers  of  the  feasibilit>'  of  the  approach.  Workshops  of  this 
nanire  have  been  conducted  in  Laredo  and  elsewhere  and  were  organized 
with  the  following  seven  segments  in  mind: 

1.  the  rationale  of  the  concurrent  approach  and  its  conceptual  frame- 
work: the  prestige  of  codes  and  the  system  of  cues 

2.  the  cue-response  analysis:  audio-  ana  videotaped  mini-lessons  to 
be  studied,  transcribed  and  coded 

3.  advanced  planning  of  language  distribution:  lesson  plans  m  two 
languages  with  adequate  switch  rationalizations 

4.  lesson  drafts  for  approval 

5.  video-taped  mini-lessons 

6.  peer  critiques:  lesson  replay  and  instant  evaluation 

7.  special  topics,  such  as  ^"Spanish  terminology"  and  "Role  of  the 
monolingual  teacher  in  a  team  approach." 

The  rationale  of  the  approach  and  its  conceptual  framework  (1)  has  al- 
.  ready  been  mentioned  and  need  not  be  discussed  any  further.  It  may  be 
in  order  however,  to  briefly  comment  on  the  remaining  six  segments.  The 
cue-response  analysis  (2)  is  intended  to  make  teachers  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  language  switching  as  a  pedagogical  strategy.  By  the  same 
token,  teachers  are  familiarized  with  the  underlying  reasons  for  this  lan- 
guage alternation  by  first  listening  to  audiotapes  or  watching  videotapes 
of  demonstration  lessons  and  then  transcribing  those  parts  of  the  lessons 
that  contain  switches  from  one  to  the  other  language.  Finally,  they  are 
asked  to  rationalize  why  and  how  the  switching  has  occurred:  that  is,  what 
pedagogical  objective  may  have  induced  the  demonstration  teacher  to 
switch  and  how  the  children  responded.  This  coding  process  is  done  by 
assigning  the  appropriate  number-letter  combination  identif>^ing  area  and 
cue.  For  example,  if  the  switching  is  justifiable  as  a  cJassroom  strategy  and 
intended  to  achieve  conceptuaJ  development,  the  teacher  identifies  the 
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switch  from  Ll  to  L2  as  la  (1  for  classroom  strategies  and  a  for  conceptual 
development).  After  the  cue-response  analysis  session,  the  teact^trs  art 
readv  to  plan  thetf  language  distribution  for  a  given  class  by  writmg  out 
pertinent  lesson  plans  (3).  These  plans  are  submitted  on  special  form,  on 
which  the  teachers  %vrite  out  what  is  to  be  taught  in  one  language^  and 
what  in  the  other  and  why  the  language  switch  is  expected  to  achieve 
better  results.  These  tri-Dartite  lesson  plans  are  then  approved  (4  but  uith 
the  understanding  that  changes  may  still  beconie  necessary  as  the  lesson 
is  actuallv  taught.  Children  may  just  not  respond  as  anticipated  or  teachers 
Lv  identifv  in  the  actual  class,  a  cue  that  they  were  unable  to  predic 
when  the  lesson  was  planned.  The  teachers  are  now  ready  to  implenient 
their  lesson  before  a  video  camera  (5).  The  teachers  are  then  grouped  in 
teams  of  two  in  order  to  allow  for  a  closer  peer  relationship      he  lessons 
are  first  filmed  and  then  replayed  for  instant  evaluation  (6).  Although  the 
workshop  evaluators  view  the  instant  replay  with  the  teams,  their  role  as 
critics  is  minimal  and.  at  best,  indirect,  whereas  the  two  peers  in  each 
team  criticize  one  another  quite  freely.  The  video  sessions  usually  make 
the  teachers  aware  that  there  are  still  many  unresolved  questions^  such  as  - 
the  familiarity  with  specialzed  terms  to  be  used  during  the  Spamsh  portion 
of  certain  content  classes  (e.g.  math  or  science)  or  the  role  of  the  monolin- 
gua!  teacher  in  the  bilingual  tepm  approach  (7).  These  and  other  issues 
^re  then  Qiscussed  m  a  special  topics  session  during  the  ''^^^^ 
workshop.  This  kind  of  one-week  workshop  generally  turns  out  satistac- 
torilv  to  motivate  teachers  to  use  the  mentioned  technique  and  to  ensure 
their  competencv  in  controlled  switching.  Reactions  to  this  practice-ori- 
ented workshop  were  very  positive  and  later  class  observations  sho  ved 
that  teachers  had  indeed  become  niore  effective  in  the  way  in  which  the\ 
inlecrated  the  switching  technique  in  their  classes. 

The  balanced  distribution  of  the  two  languages  in  teaching  any  one  o 
the  school  subjects  other  than  language  arts,  suggests  to  the  leamtT 'h^^^ 
switching  between  languages  is  for  him  a  way  to  cope  with  the  bicultural- 
bi  ingual  setting  in  which  he  functions.  By  the  same  '°ken  'he  concurren 
use  of  the  two  languages  suggests  to  him  that,  at  least  while  the  bihngual 
program  is  in  operation,  a  full  maintenance  program  is  Deing  i-^pie- 
mented  On  the  other  hand,  since  bilingual  programs  are  not  normally 
Sded  in  the  children's  education  beyond  the  elementary"  school,  the 
auesiion  arises  in  regard  to  what  should  be  done  to  avoid  the  attntion  of 
r  verllacuL^  language  as  the  child  moves  from  the  bilingual  program 
into  the  monolingual  program.  ,  ^r^^„Am^r,>^ 

It  may  be  appropriate  at,  this  point  to  examine  some  recent  amendments 
V.  he  Bilingual  Education  Act  known  as  Public  Law  95-5G1.  education 
AmendmeTof  1978.  Title  VII.  In  Section  703a  the  law  defmes  "programs 
of  bilingual  education"  and  regulates  their  implementation  in 
Paragraph  4  A-D  as  follows; 

(A)  The  term  "program  of  bilingual  education'  means  a  program  of 
nstruction  designed  for  children  of  limited  English  proficiency  in 
eleme?tS"or1econdary  schools,  in  which  uiLh  respect  to  the  years 
of  studv  to  which  such  program  is  applicable—  , 
••(i)  there  is  instruction  given  in.  and  study  of.  English  and  'o  'h^ 
extent  necessary  to  allow  a  child  to  achieve  compf  nee  m  the  Eng- 
lish language,  the  native  language  of  the  children  of  limited  bng 
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lish  proficiency,  and  <:uch  instruction  is  given  with  appreciation  for 
the  cultural  heritage  of  such  children,  and  of  other  children  in 
American  society,  and.  with  respect  to  elementar\'  and  secondary 
school  instruction,  such  instruction  shall,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
be  in  all  courses  or  subjects  of  study  vv-hich  will  allow  a  child  to 
progress  effectively  through  the  educational  system;  and 
••(ii)  the  reqairements  in  subparagraphs  (B)  through  [F]  [(E)  and  (F) 
regarding  'ipplications  for  Federal  funding  and  parents'  advisor\' 
councils  ere  not  reproduced  here]  of  this  paragraoh  and  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  [not  relevant  to  our  discussion  here]  of 
this  section  are  met. 
^B)  In  order  to  prevent  the  segregation  of  children  on  the  basis  of 
national  origin  in  programs  assisted  under  this  tit/e.  and  in  order  to 
broaden  the  understanding. of  children  about  languages  and  cultural 
heritages  other  than  their  owti.  a  urogram  of  bilingual  instruction  may 
include  the  participation  of  children  whose  language  is  English,  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  percentage  of  such  children  exceed  40  per  cen- 
tum. The  objective  of  *ne  program  shall  be  to  assist  children  of  limited 
English  proticiency  to  improve  their  English  language-skills,  and  the 
participation  of  other  children  in  the  program  must  be  for  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  that  objective.  The 
program  may  provide  for  centralization  of  teacher  training  and  cur- 
riculum development,  but  it  shall  ser\'e  such  children  in  the  schools 
which  they  normally  attend. 

(C)  In  such  courses  or  subjects  of  study  as  art.  music,  and  physical 
education,  a  program  of  bilingual  education  shall  make  provision  for 
the  participation  of  children  of  limited  Engli:,h  proficiency  in  regular 
classes. 

(D)  Children  enio-lca  in  a  program  of  bilingual  education  shall,  if 
graded  classes  are  used,  be  placed,  to  the  extent  practicable,  in  classes 
with  children  of  approximately  the  same  age  and  level  of  educational 
attainment.  If  children  of  significantly  varying  ages  or  levels  of  edu- 
cational attainment  are  placed  in  the  same  class,  the  program  of  bi- 
lingual education  shall  seek  to  insure  that  each  child  is  provided  with 
instruction  which  is  appropriate  for  his  level  of  educational  attainment. 

The  law  of  Novemer  1.  1978  stresses  the  fact  that  the  native  language 
be  used  only  "to  the  extent  necessary  to  allow  a  child  to  achieve  compe- 
tence in  the  English  language/*  Contrary  to  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
concurrent  approach  to  maintain  or  preserve  the  vernacular  language,  the 
law  seems  to  address  Itself  only  to  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language, 
leaving,  by  implication,  the  preservation  of  the  .native  language,  if  so  de- 
sired, to  agencies  other  than  the  federal  government.  Seen  from  the  view- 
point of  second  language  instruction,  this  emphasis  oddly  contradicts  the 
principles  of  ESL  methodology  that  restricts  the  use  of  the  native  language 
while  teaching  the  target  language.  What  is  probably  meant  here— and 
was  exoressed  in  the  eariier  definition  more  clearly — is  that  the  native 
language  can  serve  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  content 
as  long  as  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  mainstream  language  still  stands 
in  the  way  of  successful  school  performance.  If  this  is  indeed  the  avowed 
purpose  of  bilingual  instruction,  then  the  child  participates  in  a  program 
that  is  potentially  maintenance-oriented,  contingent  upon  the  means  that 
are  found  to  continue  his  bilinguality  after  he  has  exited  from  the  federally 
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S;ie  is  ,  dS"go.l  fo,  a.e  ™ni>y  whers  such  a  p,og,»,  ,s 

'°?hS "inlenitelation  of  the  federal  law  is  also  supported,  indirectly,  bv 
,KjaLit;:r  of  S,glish.do,ni»an.  children  to      bmng.al  ad„»^^^^^^ 

srj/i-gsffh'riirourti^ar^^^^ 

Se1.ofs„cUiJd.,.inabi„^ 
other  children  in  ,.™n  soc^^^^^^^^^^^ 

iE[£!^a£«^^^ 

SSnt-rsrs^Jiri-"irr^|r:?^^i^op 

'.S^^i'Str  Stey  represent  our  ethnic  hentage         f 'iS"^",  Xdai 
our  -symbolic  integration-  wiU,  the  "  I  f °  yli"  °  be 

wording  could  be  paraph^sed  l.ke  *js^«  .s  all  r  ght  ^o^  y 

Mr^m^^n-a:  matrof'faa^w^^^^^^    and  appreciate  your  he. 

"-h^T;rd,rsSi4rars:cirv^^^^ 

also  as  far  as  the  federal  government  is  concerned 

TA^.mmarize  the  previous  discussion,  it  might  be  fair  to  assert  that, 

available.  Acculturation  and  linguistic  assimilation  are  of  course,  viable 
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objectives  for  some  communitief  and  there  is  no  intent  here  to  suggest 
that  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  should  become  a  bilingual  nation.  Some  other 
communities,  because  of  the  presence  there  of  groups  that  are  ethmca  y, 
culturally  and/or  linguistically  different,  may  instead  seek  a  dou^fe-alle- 
giance  as  a  means  to  cope  with  past  traditions  and  modem  mainstream 
values.  When  I  proposed  to  wTite  this  paper,  I  intended  to  focus  on  the 
conflicting  views  between  the  cultural-linguisUc  goals  of  multicultural 
communities  and  the  current  legislation.  As  the  paper  developed  I  have 
become  increasingly  aware  that  Law  95-561  lends  itself,  because  of  its 
lukewarm  support  of  any  kind  of  bilingual  maintenance,  to  promoting  the 
degree  of  bilingualism  and  biculturalism  that  is  jusUfiable  in  terms  of  the 
community  itself.  Our  responsibility  then  lies  with  the  community.  Thus 
it  becomes  more  important  than  ever  to  correlate  eduo^tionai  progra,ms 
with  community  objectives  and  orient  bilingual  programs  toward  assim- 
ilation or  maintenance  as  such  trends  in  a  given  community  support  it.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  flexibility  was  actually  intended  but  it 
does  lend  itself  to  promoting  bilingualism  and  biculturalism  in  areas  like 
South  Texas  and.  bv  implication,  stresses  the  legality  of  the  maintenance 
program  when  it  is' supported  by  the  community.  Therefore  the  future  of 
the  concurrent  approach,  like  maintenance  programs  in  general,  is  in  the 
hands  of  parents  and  other  community  persons. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  concurrent  use  of  two  languages  is 
far  from  being  a  random  behavior  or  flipflopping  of  sorts,  but  a  strategy 
used  by  bilinguals  under  certain  circumstances  and  explainable  on  tne 
basis  of  psvcholinguistic  and  sociolinguistic  criteria.  I  have  furtnennore 
attempted  to  show  that  these  strategies  can  be  adapted  effectively  to  bilin- 
gual teaching.  The  teachers  using  the  code-switching  approach,  that  is, 
the  concurrent  approach,  are  promoting  a  feeling  of  prestige  in  regard  to 
both  languages  and  are  developing  in  their  children  language  proficien- 
cies as  school  subjects  are  being  mastered.  I  have  shown,  in  addition,  what 
kind  of  inservice  training  teachers  need  in  order  to  implement  the  ap- 
proach successfully.  Finally.  I  have  discussed  some  recent  amendments  of 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  which  at  first  sight,  seem  to  conflict  with  the 
implementation  of  a  maintenanceroriented  model  like  the  concurrent  ap- 
proach but  in  the  final  analysis,  can  be  interpreted  as  justifv'ing  the  goals 
of  a  maintenance  program  if  the  community,  where  such  a  program  is  in 
operation,  is  willing  to  support  it,  at  least  ideologically.  The  tuture  will 
tell  the  degree' to  which  not  only  ideological  but  also  financial  backing  is 
required  I  hope  that  I  have  been  successful  in  showing  the  mutual  rela- 
tionship between  bilingual  community  behaviors,  bilingual  teaching  tech- 
niques and  current  legislation. 


APPENDIX 

EXCERPTS  FROM  CODE-SWITCHING  DATA 

1.  -And  I  tell  you  another  thing  que  I'd  shoot  anybody  .  .  .  (KM-1.14) 
[Substratum]  .  ,  - 

2.  -I  lose  my  temper  porque  a  mi'  me  da  mucho  coraje  .  .  .  (^\U.lo-lbj 

[Emotion] 
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3.  -        she  would  tell  me  things  like-este-you  know  (FM-5.n) 

4.  -u'Si-Es  mds  despacio  la  mcnera  esa.  (EC-24.14-15)  [False  Start) 

5.  -  ...  I  wished  they'd  come  more  ofteni  _  •  •        ,  ^wi 
-You  ought  to  get  on  the  phone-y  duo  mama  que  vinieran  a  visi- 

■    tar  ;  ves' (EC-3.20-2'3)  [CODE:  Initiation  of  response] 

6  -Sabe  lo  que  me  gusta  a  mi  ives.  Man!  Thafs  all  kinds  of  beers  aM 
iEC-25  101  [CODE:  Continued  speech  after  switchingj 

7  -       i  bL  y  le  pongo  "speak?"  (M-3.1-2)  [CODE:  Prior  code  use] 

6.  -Ah.  no-ifs  not  a  sound  problem,  it's  more  of  a  like  como  donde 
acentiia  uno  la  palabra.  (VC-12.9-10)  [CODE:  As  topic] 

9  -  si  no  -biera  ella  dicho  eso.  VVE  WOULD  TAKE  FOR  GRANTED 
THAT  IT  WaTtHE  LAST  SATURDAY.  ...  [CODE:  anticipatory 
embeddinK  (specialized  terms)]  .  . 

10.  '^Bueno.  pos  IS  THERE  ANOTHER.MOTION?"  [CODE:  antic.pator>' 
embedding  (specialized  terms]]  ^    •  fU-^,. 

11  -"How  long  have  you  been  he/c?"  Pos  le  decia  "twenty-nine,  thirty 
years."  (EC-10.1-2)  [CODE:  Quote] 

12.  -No  he  podido  grabar  conversacion. 

;Que  es  que  dijo?  .  rrnnF- 

-I  was  unable  to  record  the  conversation.  (RJ-memory)  [CODE. 

Clarification]  ,       j.  •  ♦      ?^  rio 

13.  -  ...  un  hombre  precabido  vale  por  dos.-Ahora  digo  yo  si  oca  g  de 
.-nalas.  OK  but  I  did  what  I  could  to  prevent  it.  (FM-2.5-/)  [COU.. 

14  SiTobrSas  are  the  typical-you  know-they  can  understand  it. 
.  lFM-4. 12-13)  [Home/Family  Domain] 

-S?.°He  is  going  to  be  training  /or  a  manager  right  now.  (EC-6.7-9) 
[Employment  Domain] 

16  -Oh  si  Si  porque  I  notice  que  if  1  write  something  down  I  can  remem- 
'  berit  better.  (EC-28.7-85  [School  Domain] 

17  -A  hiio.  Me  estan  haciendo  gofras,  cousin. 

-Lumnce-Oye  y  those  guys  are  going  to  raise  the  rates,  ^verdad? 
fEC-23. 10-11)  [Business  Domain]  ,        ^  . 

18  -It  was  the  day  you  went  al  porque.  (R-1.6)  [Culture:  Environment 

9  -Cuando  comenzo  esto  todos  los  que  andaban  ^^^^^°%^;y^'^'''  ' 

that  they  were  no  good  .  . .  (EC-9.16-18)  [CULTURE:  Attitude/Bias] 
■'O  -Los  doctores  que  vienen  de  Mexico  iguaJmente.  Hacen  lo  mismo  at^er 
bdng  S^r\  while.  (EM.-G.lO-ll)  [CULTURE:  Unguage-locals 

21.  Sale,  that's  probably  the  best  bet.  (EC-22.5)  [CULTURE:  Loyalty/ 
acculturation]  . 

22.  -I  went  only  for  one  sole  reason  to  Mexico-porque  no 

como  era.  I  went  when  I  was  nventy  a  la  capital..iFM-9.22-23)  [CUL 

TURE:  Heritage]  ,  . 

23  -Well  you  do  a  lot  of  P.R.  Cuando  vienen  las  mama^es  muy  bien, 

tirnes  que  calmarlas.  (VC-1.3-5)  [CULTURE:  Persons] 
.  ■   _M       bueno.  como  me  estas  grabando-I'll  take  the  /.jth  amend- 

n5nt-:onTa"  one.  (VC-1.12^13)  [CULTURE:  Social/Political  institution] 
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25.  -And  maybe  it's  part  of  the  culture,  too,  because,  you  know,  like  con 
nosotros  "oq^e?,"  vou  know,  se  ove  muy  maJ.  I  mean,  en  mi  casa  todo 
el  tiempo  es  "mande."  (VC-l 3.19^21)  [CULTURE:  Language] 

26.  -En  Mexico  si  un  three  or  four  year  old— you  have  them  recitando. 
(FM-12.10-11)  [CULTURE:  Customs]  ' 

27.  -(to  sibling)  X.  get  it. 

-Es  pa'  e-,  A  estas  horas— es  pa.el.  (EC-3.1-2)  [Between  siblings] 

28.  -(Wife  to  mother)  Con  las  misma  chaqueta  por  cuatro  anos. 
-{Wife  to  husband)  You  are  the  Ox^e  wearing  the  same  jacket. 
{EC-7.19-21)  [between  spouses] 

29.  -Pos  maybe  a  Chevrolet  or  Ford.  See  how  they  compare,  con  el  Toy- 
ota-^! five-speed  Toyota-Jong  bed.  oComo  la  ves  tu  con  los  pickups? 
. . .  EC-152-4)  [between  peers] 

30.  -Otra  vez!  Otra  vez!  A  ver! 

-(to  interviewer)  She  knows  that  she  can 'do  it  (EC:2.14-15)  [between 
acquaintances] 

31.  -And  when  you're  talking  to  Mrs.  Green  or  ...  do  you  feel  uncomfort- 
able with  her? 

-Uh-huh. 

-Because  it  has  to  be  all  English.  (VT)-11.18-2i)  [between  employer 
&  employee*] 

32.  -  .  . .  We  started  out  with  900  .. .  about  950  kids. 
-^Y  ahora? 

-And  we've  got .  . .  'mm.  what?  530  ... 
-cDe  veros?  Gdsi.  casi  casi  Ja  mitad. 

-Yeah,  we've  got  530     .  (VC3.14-19)  [TOPIC:  Occupation]  ' 

33.  -It's  gonna  cost  me — por  las  pilacas  three  hundred.,.,-' 
-Bastantito.  -  '       _  .  , 
-Y  cobra  como  twelve  dollars  cada  .  . .  (VC-8.5-7)  [TOPIC:  Fmancial 

matters] 

34.  -Pero  estaba  pensando  about  the  maintenance  (EC-15.21)  [TOPIC: 
Mechanical  matters] 

35.  -It  was  good  meat  con  mushroom  sauce  y  otra  salsa  blanca  que  no  se 
que  sen'a.  Pero  la  came  estaha  suavecita.  suavecita.  (FM-14.14-16) 
tTOPIQfood] 

36.  -Forty-two  miles  fijate.  (EC-21. 10-11)  -rnv^r 
-Si.  estoy  pagando  hundred  y  pico  por  ano.  (EC-23.12)  [TOPIC: 
Numbers] 

-Tengo  el  complejo  de  que  la  mama  mexicana  siempre  estaba  air.a- 
sando.  haciendo  tortillas.  Cuando  me  case.  I  promised  myself  I 
wouldn't.  (FM-16.2-4)  [time-related  topics] 

38  -"There  was  no  way  the  Citv  could  have  picked  it  [a  broken  branch] 
*  up.  you  could  have  still  seen.  ah.  QUE  ESTABA  UN  PEDAZO.  ES- 
TABA QUEBRADO— UN  CACHO  QUE  ESTABA  QUEBRADO  but  there 
was  nothing."  [Imaginary  content:  mystery] 

39.  -"- .  .  You  saw  her  face  in  the  egg? 

-"Exact  replica.  I  mean,  just  like  having  a  picture,  you  know.  Y  VIDE 
A  LA  SENORA  [witch]  ESTA  Y  ESTA  MUJER  NO  LA  CONOCIA  YO 
.  . .  [Imaginary  content:  brujen'a] 
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40  "DES^UES  she  turned  him  over  on  his  stomach  Y  LE  ESTIRO  EL 
CUERrrO  bElA  ESPALDA  pa  que  LE  TRONARA  .  .  [Imagmary 
content:  curanderismo]  l=. 

41  --Me  aprobo  mi  sopa?  Ah.  thafs  good.  Este  no  es  macaron.  de  la 
bolsa  [METAPHOR:  For  contrast] 

;   _        ibamos  alH  siempre  cada  ano.  We  went  there  every  yoar. 
(VC-6.5061  [METAPHOR:  For  smphasis]  •      ,u  „ 

43  -Dice  "VVhy  is  that?"  Dice  "because  if  you  would  stop  snoring,  then 
I  wouldrable  . . ."  (CL-15.18-19)  [MET.APHOR:  Parenthetical  remarks] 
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STATE  MANDATED  COMPETENCY  TESTING: 
A  CATCH-22  FOR  BILSNGUAL  STUDENTS 

Rosa  Quezada  . 

A  growing  concern  over  increasing  numbers  of  ill-prepared  students 
graduating  from  high  schools  across  the  countr>-  has  spurred  tne  current 
movement  toward  minimal  competency  testing.  The  catylyst  for  this 
movement  is  fear  that  increased  numbers  of  students  were  graduating  from 
high  schools  without  acquiring  skills  necessary  for  success  in  the  adult 
wOTld  This  fear  is  accelerated  within  the  bilingual  community  tJirough 
disproportionate  grade  retention  and  drop-out  rates  The  focus  of  this  pa- 
per. Ul  be  on  minimal  competency  testing  and  the  bilingual  student.  The 
benelits.  constraints,  and  legal  considerations  related  to  such  programs  ot 
testing  will  be  presented  with  an  emphasis  on  the  two  alternatives  avail- 
able 'for  biUngual  students:  inclusion  in  minimal  competency  testing  pro- 
grams or  exclusion  from  such  programs.  In  addition  some  recommended 
Tctions  for  parents  for  each  of  the  alternatives  will  be  presented. 

The  minimal  competency  movement  has  gained  momentum  throughout 
the  nation  with  twenty-eight  states  presently  mandating  some  form  o 
competency  testing.  Of  these,  fifteen  ar-  linked  msome  way  tahigh^sdiool 
graduation  as  in  Florida.  North  Caiolina.  .nd  Oregon  (Thompson.  1979). 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  responsibility  for  learning  has  been  placed 
on  the  student  while  that  of  teaching  has  been  removed  trom  the  instructor. 
In  a  sense,  the  oncept  of  "blaming  the  victim"  for  his/her  poor  education 
is  the  result.  If  bilingual  students  have  not  received  an  appropriate  edu- 
cation resulting  in  a  high  school  diploma,  it  is  their  fault  and  the  students 
will  be  negatively  i^inforced  for  their  failure  through  the  receipt  of  the 
certificate  of  attendance.  This  in  turn  will  insure  their  failure  as  tney  seek 
employment  in  the  adult  world  and  find  their  certificates  equated  with  the 
perception  of  them  as  undereducated.  illiterate,  and  incompetent 

Dejiriitions 

One  of  the  problems  related  to  minimal  competency  testing  is  the  con- 
fusion of  terminology  related  to  the  movement,  such  as  "competency, 
"minimal  "  and  "life  skills."  It  is  important  to  clarify  some  of  these  terms. 
Haney  and  Madaus  note  that  in  referring  to  the  word  "competency,  it 
sometimes  seems  to  be  used  according  to  one  of  its  dictionary  definitions 
"sufficient  means  for  a  modest  livelihood."  All  students  should  have  su  - 
ficient  means  for  a  modest  livelihood  by  the  time  they  leave  high  school. 

Copyright  ©  1979  by  Rosa  Quezada.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Often  it  seems  to  connote  ability  to  get  along  in  late  twentieth  century 
America,  hence  we  find,  as  in  the  Oregon  competency  based  education 
program,  allusions  to  the  abilities  each  student  must  attain  "in  order  to 
function  in  society." 

Spady  (1977)  in  his  discussion  of  competency  based  education  in  Ore- 
gon defines  competencies  as  "indicators  of  su-zcessful  performance  in  life 
role  activities  (be  they  producer,  consumer,  political  citizen,  driver,  family 
member,  intimi.:e  friend,  .recreational  participant,  or  life-long  learner)  and 
distinguishes  them  from  discrete  cognitive,  manual,  and  social  capacities 
(such  as  reading  and  computational  skills,  and  motivation)  that,  when 
integrated  and  adapted  to  particular  social  contexts,  serv^e  as  the  enablers 
of  building  blocks  on  which  competencies  ultimately  depend."  Spady 
notes  that  the  issue  of  definitions  related  to  "required  minimums"  and 
"desirable  maximums"  is  one  that  must  be  reviewed.  How  can  "mini- 
mums"  or  "maximums"  be  set  concretely?  In  practice,  the  setting  of  min- 
imum scores  seems  to  be  the  result  of  compromise  between  judgements 
of  what  minimum  seems  plausible  to  expect  within  the  Anglo  community 
and  judgements  about  what  proportions  of  failure  seem  to  be  politically 
tolerable  (Haney  and  Madaus  1978). 

It  appears  that  at  present  there  simply  is  no  scientific  basis  for  deciding 
what  "minimum"  points  should  be:  the  decisions  involved  in  setting  them 
^  are  political  rather  than  scientific.  The  implications  of  these  decisions  for 
bilingual  students  will  be  discussed  below. 

Attempting  to  define  "life  skills"  appears  to  be  nebulous  as  well.  Henry 
Brickell.  Director  of  Policy  Studies  in  Education,  a  Division  of  the  Acad- 
emy for  Educational  Development  in  New  York  City  analyzed  the  questions 
related  "to  this  issue  and  attempts  to  clarify  the  definitions  of  school  vs. 
life  skills  as  follows:. "School  skills  relate  well  to  future  school  skills;  life 
skills  reflect  those  needed  to  succeed  in  later  life."  However,  several  ques- 
tions arise  when  one  delves  deeper  into  this  definition.  First,  it  is  not  easy 
to  secure  agreement  upon  the  adult  roles  with  which  the  schools  should 
be  concerned.  Second,  it  is  not  easy  to  agree  upon  what  constitutes  success 
in  adult  roles.  Third,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  connection  between  school- 
trained  capacities  and  adult  role  competencies.  And  finally,  even  if  ca- 
pacities could  be  linked  to  those  competencies  w^hich  are  deemed  impor- 
tant, there  is  no  evidence  that  introducing  programs  of  minimal  competence- 
will  help  sttidents  whom  the  schools  are  now  failing,  particularly  bilin- 
gual students.  '  >  • 
Benefits  of  Mandated  Competency  Testing 

Proponents  of  minimal  co:npetency  testing  believe  that  it  is  positive  and 
necessar>'.  Cawelti  (1977)  states  that  some  of  the  more  positive  outcomes 
related  to  programs  of  minimal  competency  testing  are  the  development 
of  a  clear  set  of  goals  and  objectives  for  the  school  system,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  fundamentally  re-examine  the  nature  of  general  education  for 
secondary  students. 

it  has  a'lso  been  alleged  that  through  the  above  procedures,  a  consistent 
curriculum  for  students-will  be  established  which  theoretically  could  help 
to  equalize  educational  opportunities  for  all  sUidents.  Finally,  advocates 
of  such  testing  programs  claim  that  their  establishment  will  eliminate  the 
present  practice  of  issuing  "fraudulent"  high  school  diplomas.  They  charge 
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that  schools  are  "pushing"  students  through  the  system  without  requiring 
uvnimum  standards  for  graduation.  Proponents  site  cases  where  .tuden^ 
who  have  graduated  from  high  school  are  ill  prepared  to  f^'-^'"^;  -  • 

cietv  and  lack  basic  mathematical,  read  ng  .rd  wri  ing  skills.  It  is  their 
hope  that,  minimal  competency  tests  will  unsure  a   standard  education 

which  will  prepare  students  for  the  future.  '       ,       ^ntPnti^l  fo- 

A  fifth  benefit  cited  by  its  advocates  revolves  around  the  po  entia!  o. 
strong  remediation  programs.  These  programs  would  be  established  to 
students  who  have  not  achieved  the  -minimum  standards  set  by  local 
comoetencv  tests.  Students  would  be  identified  early  and  appropriate  re- 
ieX  work  would  provide  them  with  skill  aBvelopment.  in  def.cien 
Treas  The^t  '  "Des  of  programs  would  permit  all  students  to  achieve  the 
necessary  ski.ls  for  graduation  with  a  high  school  diploma. 

Some  Stat  .  3  have  opted  to  issue  two  categories  of  diplopias.  One  would 
be  the  traditional  diploma  which  would  certify  that  the  student  had  indeed 
completed  twelve^vears  of  education  and  was  capahle  or  completing  a 
minimal  set  of  standards  which  will  allow  the  student  to  perform  suc- 
cessfully as  an  adult.  Th^  second  category  would  provide  a  -certit-rate  ot 
attendance"  to  those  studente  who  have  completed  twelve  years  of  edu- 
cation but  who  have  not  been  able  to  pass  a  minimal  competency  test. 

Minimal  Competencv  Testing  in  Connecticut 

in  Connecticut.  Public  Act  No.  78-194.  an  Act  Concerning  Education 
•  Evaluation  and  Remedial  .Assistance  went  into  eftect  on  July  1  19. 8.  Thi. 
act  states  that  annually  each  public  school  student  enrolled  in  yaues 
toee  five  and  seven  will  be  examined  in  basic  reading,  language  arf.  and 
mathematics  skills.  It  provides  for  prograr^  of  remediation  for  Uiose  stu- 
dents who  are  unable  to  pass  competency  tests  m  the  areas  of  reading^ 
language  arts  and  mathematics.  However.  ma)or  questions  derive  from 
ConneSicufs  law  in  the  areas  of  cut-off  points  and  remeaiation  programs 
for  those  students  who  fail  the  test.  . 

Questions  related  to  testing  per  se  are:  How  does  one  determine  a  cut- 
off point'  Does  one  use  a  percentage,  the  bottom  quartile.  or  select  tho.e 
smdenS  w^holre  below  one  standard  deviation?  Should  one  standard  be 
eSabUshed  for  all  children  or  different  standards  for  children  of  nigh  or 
Ll  Seconomi^  status?  \Vhat  kind  of  test  is  warranted  (normed  vs. 

.   criterion  referenced]?   ,  , 

■  The  following-  questions  relate  to  programs  of  remediation.  Will  me 
Local  Education  Agency  (LEA)  be  responsible  for  developing  a  remedia- 
tion plan  for  each  ciiild?  What  are  the  components  for  good  remedia^ 
programs'  What  is  the  effect  of  testing  on  the  curriculum?  If  you  test  in 
grades  th-c-e.  five,  seven,  and  nine,  can  you  remediate  in  grades  four.  six. 
and  eight'  What  are  tlie  implications  of  different  amounts  o  funding  for 
defining  the  remediation  program?  How  do  you  demonstrate  instructional 
TmprovLent?  And  finally,  how  do  you  know  that  the  money  awaraed 

to  LEA'S  for  such  programs  is  actually  --/f^^""!  ^"J.^'^kt 

Ungual  educator  it  is  important  to  note  that  Public  Act  No.  78-194  makes 
nvo  exceptions  from  mandated  minimal  competency'  testing:  specia  ed- 
uction s^dents  and  students  enrolled  in  programs  of  bihngual  edu^tior. 
Thi  exclusion  of  bilingual  students  from  mandated  mmimal  competency 
testing  -a  the  public  schools  of  Connecticut  has  implications  for  the  di- 
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rection  such  testing  nay  take  in  ether  states  with  large  percentages  o^ 
bilingual  students.  Exclusion  from  such  programs  vvill  clearly  have  det- 
rimental effects  on  bilingual  students  in  three  critical  areas:  programs  of 
remediation,  possible  classroom  neglect,  and  the  denial  of  high  school 

diplomas.  ...  , 

The  mostipparent  effect  of  exclusion  from  the  testing  program  will  be 
that  students  enrolled  will  not  be  eligible  for  state-funded  programs  of 
remediation.  According  to  the  law  such  students  would  not  be  eligible  for  ■ 
inclusion  in  any  accounting  the  LEA  may  present  to  the  State  Board  ot 
Education  for  funding  purposes.  It  would  seem  then  that  any  bilingual 
student  who  would  potentially  benefit  from  remediation  in  English  read- 
ing skills,  for  example,  could  not  receive  such  assistance  frcrifa  program . 
funded  by  the  state  for  those  students  unable  to  meet  competency  stan- 
dards. Is  this  to  be  considered  equalization  of  educational  opportunities 
as 'some  advocates  of  minimal  competency  testing  have  proclaimed?  A 
second  effect  of  exclusion  from  competency  programs  is  that  such  bilin- 
gual students  mav  be  neglected  by  classroom  teachers  who  know  their 
students  ar^  excluded  from  the  testing  program..  Some  teachers  may  devote 
Hme  apd  assistance  to'those  students  who  will  have  to  perform  well  on 
the  tests  since  they  may  equate  their  student^s  success  with  their  own 
success  in  teaching.  For  example,  a  teacher  may  spend  -more  time  with 
student  "A"  in  her  bilingual  classroom  who  is  a  native  speaker  of  English, 
developing  those  skills  needed  to  pass  the  test  Student  "B**  in  the  same 
class,  who  is  bilingual  and  not  eligible  for  the  testing  program  may  receive 
less  attention  in  skills  development  than  his  or  her  English-speaking  peer. 
Student  "B"  who  may  need  more  intensive  skills  development  in  English 
xvould  actually  receive  less.  Clearly  the  potential  for  classroom  teacher 
neglect  of  excluded  students  exists. 

Finally,  will  exclusion  from  such  a  testing  and  remediation  program 
result  in  the  awarding  of  certi.^cates  of  attendance  rather  than  high  school 
diplomas  for  bilingual  students?  The  receipt  of  such  a  certificate  wiU  carry 
with  it  implications  of  an  "inferior  *  student  or  at  least  of  a  student  who 
will  not  be  "successful"  in  tha^dultworld.  Docs  this  imply  then,  that  state 
funded  and  monitored  programTsuch  as  those  in  bilingual  education,  are 
inf  Tior  'to  "regular**  classroom  programs?  Has  the  intent.to  equalize  ed- 
u.  ational  opportimity  through  a  bilingual  program  been^ost  through  faulty 
planning  and  assessment  by  the  State  Board  of  Education? 

These  are  but  three  areas  of  concern  which  the  author  pomts  out  in 
order  to  move  to  the  broader  issue.  If,  in  states  such  as  Connecticut,  the 
bilingual  community  defends  the  inclusion  of  its  students  in  minimal  com- 
petency testing  programs,  what  options  will  result? 

CriticaJ  Issues  for  BiJinguaJ  Students 

Several  negative  effects' of  minimal  competency  testing  programs  on 
bilingual  students  are  also  issues  which  may  affect  the  student  population 
as  a  whole.  Opoonents  tu  the  minimal  competency  testing  movement  have 
stated  that  it  will  be  disastrous.  Three  critical  issues  for  bilingual  educators 
and  students  deal  with  the  tests  themselves,  programs  of  remediation  for 
those  students  who  fail  to  meet  the  "minimum**  standard  and  the  effects 
this  type  of  testing  program  may  have  on  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools. 
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^  number  of  problems  have  arisen  regarding  the  testing  process  itself. 
Critics  have  argued  uhat  there  is  no  arbitrary  manner  by  unich  one  can 
establish  a  "cut-off"  point.  ■  ■    i  ■ 

Glass  (19781  reports  that  he  ha.s  "read  the  uTiUngs  of  those  who  clann 
the  ability  to  make  the  determination  of  mastery  or  competence!  in  s^  is- 
tical  or  psychological  ways."  They  can't.  At  least  they  cannot  de  erm  m 
criterion  levels  or  standards  other  than  arDitrarv-  ones^  It  appears  that  tht 
criteria  for  establishing  cut-off  points  are  basea  on  value  judgement  Al- 
though statistical  procedures  may  help  reduce  error  in  determining  w  hether 
a  student  reached  the  cut-off  point  or  not,  they  cannot  do  away  with  the 
subjectivity  involved  in  setting  cut-off  scores. 

Others  question  whether  minimal  competency  tests  are  a  reliable  m^eans 
for  making  decisions  about  individual  students.  Real  concern  exists  re- 
garding whether  the  tests  can  be  made  free  of  cultural  bias.  The  issue  ot 
cultural  bias  has  already  affected  the  minority  student,  as  some  tes  ing 
programs  have  already  demonstrated.  For  examp  e.  Cawelti  (\9'/)  f°;"d 
Lt  in  one  Florida  district,  eight  percent  of  the  Anglo  students  failed  on 
the  Adult  Performance  Level  Test  administered  in  one  Florida  district 
while  fifty-six  percent  of  the  minority  students  failed  it.  As  a  result  the 
NAACP  has  announced  its  intention  to  files«it  to  prevent  further  admin- 
istration of  Florida-s  proficiency  examination  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
culturally  biased. 

The  results  of  a  culturally  biased  test  for  bilingual  students  is  com- 
pounded by  language  differences.  It  is  important  to  note  that  nowhere  in 
minimal  competency  legislation  has  it  been  mentioned  that  W'ng^al  stu- 
dents will  be  Tested  in  their  dominant  language.  Fur^er.  it  will  d.fficul 
to  convince  some  legislators  that  this  is  necessary.  As  we  all  know,  d  rect 
trans^aUons  of  existing  tests  in  English  are  invalid.  To  use  translated  tests 
as  competency  measures  is  unacceptable.         "  , 

With  present  "drop-out"  or  "push-out"  rates  for  high  school  Hispanics 
set  as  high  as  eighty-five  percent  in  some  areas  of  our  counlr^^  it  may  very 
well  be  that  competency  testing  will  increase  these  numbers.  Cu  tun.  !> 
bi^ed  tests  with  "unfair-.cut-off  points  wil!  virtually  guarantee  failure  for 
Hispanic  students.  ,.   •     r  ,u 

Opponents  of  the  movement  note  that  progams  of  remediation  for  those 
student  who  fail  competency  tests  also  have  inherent  detrimental  effects, 
CriS  cite  incxeased  g^de  retention  rates  of  bilingual  students  as  a  prob- 
ability. If  bilingual  students  cannot  pass  such  tests  '^^^f  .>  .f^^^^^J;^^^ 
may  be  sufficient  justification  for  their_  nonpromot:on.  ^f^'^l'' (^^^  P^^^^^^^ 
to  i^search  that  demonstrates  the  futility  ofj^'^ining  students  His  c  tati^^ 
of  research  as  early  as  1911  demonstrates  that  "a  majority  of  students  w  ho 
are  retained  in  grades  as  a  result  of  failing  competency  tests  w.ll  either 
not  improve  their  performance  or  will  actually  do  worse  if  left  back. 

Further,  competency  testing  may  result  in  the  tracking  of  bilingual  stu- 
denS^t^^dents  may  be  grouped  according  to  test  results,  with  those  re- 
ceiving the  lowest  scores  grouped  together  for  "intensive  ^f-ed^.^ion- 
This  point  has  already  been  noted  by  many  minority  residents  of  North 
Carolina  where  minimum  competency  testing  has  been  implemented.  As 
a  result  of  the  program  a  boycott  of  the  state-wide  competencies  test  tias 
b^^  advocated  by  minority  .,oup  leaders.  A  recent  Southern  Regional 
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Council  report  suggested  that  tracking  based  on  competenr.y  tost  results 
mav  become  the  new*  segregation. 

A  reoccuring  theme  in  arguments  against  minimal  competency  pro- 
grams is  that  of  its  relationship  to  the  curriculum.  In  order  for  the  tt-st  to 
be  instpjctionallv  valid,  topics  in  the  curriculum  must  actually  have  been 
taught  to  the  students  tested.  It  is  apparent  that  educators  will  have  to 
be^in  to  take  a  closer  look  at  what  should  be  learned  that  is  not  now  being 
learned,  and  what  should  be  taught  that  is  not  now  being  taught  (haney 
and  Madaus). 

Some  educators  fear  increased  curricular  imDalance  due  to  the  demands 
of  competencies  to  be  tested  vs.  those  things  being  taught  at  the  present 

time.  ^  ,  ,  , 

An  increased  stress  jn  "teaching  Tor  the  test"  may  disastrously  attect  the 
general  curriculum.  Schools  mav  opt  to  limit  range  of  offerings  presently 
available  to  students.  This  may  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  areas  as 
cultual  pluralism  and  social  diversity  within  the  curriculum  as  these  sub- 
jects may  not  be  measured  by  the  tests.  Further,  this  may  result  in  termi- 
nation of  bilingual  programs  as  their  objectives  may  not  be  in  concert  with 

items  tested.  i_      i       •       r  ■ 

Wise's  11978)  warning  that  "those  who  care  about  the  education  ot  mi- 
^  nority  children  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  confusing  the  equalization  of  ed- 
"ucatiqnal  opponuniVy  with  the  need  to  raise  academic  achievement"  is 
Well  taken.  He  predicts  that  the  diversion  may  well  mean  less  racial  m- 
tegration.  less  equalization  of  resources,  and  less  access.  Surely  the  picture 
he  paints  for  the  culturally  different  student  is  most  depressing. 

Finally  the  cost  implications  of  testing  arouse  concerns  as  well.  Arasian. 
Madaus.  and  PaduUa  have  estimated  that  the  costs  of  administering  a  test 
can  range  from  15C*to  $13.00  per  pupil.  If  one  includes  the  costs  for 
developing  the  tests  and  for  the  remedial  classes  needed  for  all  students 
who  do  not  pass  it.  and  possible  legal  expenses,  the  real  costs  of  minimum- 
competency-testing  program  could  soar  well  beyond  $15.00  to  $20.00  per 
pupil  (Haney  and  Madaus.  1978).  Some  educators  worry  that,  due  to  heavy 
rests  accrued  by  nitial  testing  programs,  little  financial  assistance  w'lU  be 
provided  for  remediation  programs.  In  the  case  of  the  bilingual  students, 
then,  all  deficient  students  will  be  identified  as  such  but  prospects  for 
improving  their  condition  may  appear  bleak. 

Some  Legal  Lnpiications 

The  issue  of  minimal  competency  testing  has  resulted  in  legal  action  in 
several  states.  Wise  (1978]  suggests  that  it  is  likely  that  legal  actions  will 
b^  initiated  against  states  which  institute  minimal  competency  testing  pro- 
gi^ams  and  that  the  following  four  legal  theories  are  likely  to  be  raised  in 
such  cases: 

1  A  deniaJ  of  equal  protection  of  the  law.  (The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment.) This  theorv  contends  that  because  of  unequal  educational 
opportunity  for  m'inority  students  and  cultural  biases  of  the  min- 
imal competency  testing  program,  minority  students  will  be  neg- 
ativelv  aff^xted  by  such  programs.  If  one  views  statistics  from  states 
such  as  North  Carolina  where  minimal  competency  testing  pro- 
grams have  been  instituted,  the  differences  are  apparent.  Forty 
percent  cf  the  black  high  school  juniors  who  took  the  test  failed  to 
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ansu-er  seventy  oerceiit  of  the  reading  questions  correctly,  com- 
nared  with  nine  percent  of  the  white  students  In  mathematics, 
eightv-five  percent  of  the  blacks  answered  less  than  seventy  per- 
cent  'correctly,  compared  with  thirty-eight  percent  ot  ihe  whites. 
It  is  clear  that  tracking  of  minority  students  based  on  test  scores 

■'ivise'fdi'nts  out  that,  in  order  to  clear!-  prove  denial  of  equal 
protection,  the  "plaintiff  must  establish  tnree  elemems:  (1)  Uiat 
racial  imbalance  exists  between  the  tracks.  (2)  that  placement  in 
lower  tracks  results  from  substantial  reliance  on  scores  Irom  a  cul- 
turally bias>9d  test,  and  (3)  that  students  are  in)uxed  because  oi  an 
inadequate  remedial  program  that  permanently  keeps  them  in  me 
lower  tracks,  He  does  conclude  however  that  the  courts  probably 
will  distinguish  competency  testing  from  tracking  as  long  as  re- 
medial instruction  is  provided  to  promote  equal  educational  op- 
Dortunitv  and  upgrade  academic  performance.  However  in  order 
to  prove' a  dei\iai  of  equal  protection,  one  must  prove  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  state  to  discriminate  against  a  particular  minority 
croup  or  that  such  an  action  "bears  no  rational  relationship  to  any 
feeitimate  state  interest."  In  North  Carolina,  the  courts  have  de- 
cided that  minimal  competency  testing  programs  have  evolved  in 
order  to  ensure  fhat  all  students  graduate  from  high  schod  prc^ 
grams  with  literacv  skills.  They  (Teny  anv  inter|  to  discriminate 
Igain^y  minority  group  per  se.  Plaintiffs  will  have  a  difficult 
time  attempting  to  prove  cfenial  of  equal  protection  of  the  law 
-   TitJe  VI.  A  second  theory  suggests  that  minimal  competenx:y  testing 
■■  mav  be  a  violation  of  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civi  Rights  Act  which 
states  that  "no  person  in  the  United  States  shall  on  the  grounds  of 
race  color  or  national  origin,  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
anv 'program  or  activity  receiving  federal  financial  assistance. 
HEW-s  position  is  that  Title  VI  is  violated  by  any  practice  or  pro- 
cedure that  has  a  disproportionate  racial  impact.  It  is  ironic  that 
the  Lau  V  Sichols  case  has  been  cited  as  the  authority  for  the 
proposition  that  competency  testing  programs  are  invalid  because 
of  Title  \1  standards  on  racial  imbalance.  Because  kiu  provided 
special  remediation  education  through  a  temporary  tracking  sys- 
tem for  Chinese-speaking  students,  it  appears  to  support  minimal 
competency  testing  programs-  However,  if  large  numbers  of  m.- 
nodty  sSnts  are  identified  and  provided  with  programs  of  re- 
mediation to  eliminate  the  effects  of  unequal  educational 
opaortunities.  then  it  may  prove  valid. 
3   Pfoceduraf  Due  Process.  A  third  theory  which  minimal  competency 
■  ■  testing  programs  may  challenge  is  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
declaration  that  no  state  shall  act  to  deprive  its  citizens  of  hfe 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Challenges  brough 
against  minimal  'competency  testing  programs  under  procedural 
due  process  could  be  based  upon  the  premise  that  a  student  who 
is  denied  a  high  school  diploma,  may  have  had  his  or  her  proce- 
dural rights  violated  if  he  or  she  had  not  received  proper  notih- 
ca»"'on  (Carter.  1979).  Carter  argues  that  notifying  students  during 
their  first  or  seco'nd  year  of  high  school  is  not  adequate  notice  of 
a  minimum  competency  requirement  for  receiving  a  diploma^  On 
^  -  other  hand,  if  the  courts  support  the  denial  of  a  high  school 
diploma  until  the  student  has  actually  mastered  appropriate  aca- 
r,/mic  skills  in  a  remedial  program  in  order  to  pass  the  tests,  the 
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courts  may  defer  to  education  policies  and  find  that  no  hearing  is 
required  (Wise,  1978).  . 
4  Substantive  Due  Process.  Finally,  competency  testing  mav  deprive 
students  of  an  interest  in  libertv  or  property  without  substantive 
due  process  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Three  major  points 
are  generallv  charged:  (1)  critics  of  minimal  competen(a'  testing 
claim  that  it  is  unTair  to  require  minimal  competencies  atter  liie 
student  has  been  in  school  for  ten  or  eleven  years.  It  can  be  argued 
that  a  student  who  had  been  notified  of  such  standards  earlier  in 
his  or  her  academic  career  could  have  adapted  new  study  skiUs 
which  could  ensure  success  in  passing  such  a  test  in  order  to  grad- 
uate (2)  The  validity  of  the  tests  themselves  is  questionable  Is  it 
fair  to  assume  that  those  skills  being  tested  are  actually  being 
taught  in  school? Jtt^ey  and  Madaus  note  that  precedent  has 
readv  been  estabKshefl  for  bringing  suit  on  such  an  issue  (Learner, 
1978)  (3)  Confusion  exists  as  to  definition  of  competency,  Uitics 
charge  that  because  tWe  term  itseL  is  so  subjective,  requiring  "ccm- 
petencies"  for  receipt  W  a  high  school  diploma  may  violate  sub- 
starxtive  due  process  ofithe  law.  As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  paper, 
it  is  difficult  for  experts  in  the  field  of  education  to  concur  on  the 
d^Hnition  of  such  termip  as  "competency."  "minimums"  and  "max- 
imums;' Can  the  courtSdecide  for  experts  in  the  field  of  education? 
It  appears  unlikely, 

An  Action  Plan  For  Parents 

Minimal  competency  testing  for  bilingual  students  has  serious  impli- 
cations. But  how  can  parents  of  bilingual  students  be  prepared  to  make 
decisions  regarding  such  testing  programs  for  their  children? 

In- those  states  where  students  enrolled  in  bilingual  programs  are  ex- 
cluded from  such  testing  programs  it  may  be  important  for  parents  to 
support  such  exclusion.  Upon  reviewing  the  constraints  and  uncertainties 
presently  surrounding  minimal  competency  testing  it  may  be  in  the  Dihn- 
gual  students'  best  interest  to  be  exempted  from  such  confusion.  However, 
parents  should  be  aware  of  the  following: 

1  Parents  of  bilingual  students  should  take  action  which  will  ensure 
that  their  children  will  receive  a  high  school  diploma  upon  com- 
pletion of  high  school  and  not  a  certificate  of  attendance  if  their 
children  are  excluded  from  such  testing  programs, 

9  Pc  rents  should  demand  information  on  evaluation  reports  troni 
which  their  children  presently  receive  services,  for  example.  Iitle  1 
recdinc  and  mathematics  programs.  Are  these  programs  improving 
their  children's  academic  skills? 

3  Parents  should  actively  participate  in  Parents  Adv'isory  Commit- 
'tees  which  are  required  for  federal  and  many  state  funded  projects 
which  serve  bilingual  students.  These  Parents  Advisory  Commit- 
tees will  assist  in  clarifying  parent-student  rights  and  laws  related 
to  bilingual  education.  , 
'  Parents  should  actively  seek  information  regarding  the  bilingual 
Drojiram,  its  objectives,  and  evaluation.  Research  has  indicated  that 
tho^  bilineual  programs  where  parents  are  actively  involved  are 
those  whicn  are  must  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  those  states  where  bilingual  students  will  be 
included  in  minimal  competency  testing  programs,  other  types  of  parent 
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action  are  necessary.  Some  of  the  ,.ssues  which  need  to  be  addressed  for 
these  students  include  the  following: 

1    Aopropriate  adjustments  n:ust  be  made  to  ensure  'hat  minimal 
rnmnetencv  testin"  will  be  administered  to  bilinRual  students  in 
he'r'SLm^  br  vaage.  These  tests  f;^-'^ not  m..^^ 
tions  of  English  versions,  but  tests  which  will  nieasure  th  .  ..,,m 
netTncies  required  in  the  dominant  language  ot  the  student. 
o  Election  of  ^culture-fair  tests.  Perhaps  a  panel  could  be  created  at 

♦Vn^  QtatP  IpvpI  tn  ensure  such  test  development, 
a  R^med  at  on  P  ogr^rns  in  the  dominant  language  of  the  student 
Sd  be  provided  for  those  bilingual  students  ^  ."ho  have  not  passed 

■4  l^suiS'of  a  high  school  diploma  upon  graduation  and  not  a  cer- 
tiS  of  attendance,  for  tW  bilingual  students  who  pass  the 
test  in  their  doniinant  language. 
In  the  political  arena,  it  is  crucial  that  both  bilingual  parents  and  edu- 
cators become  involved  in  legislative  committees  ^'^y.':^^^-\"8 
petencv  testing  legislation.  Along  with  the  issues  discussed  abovt..  items 
of  broader  implication  include: 

1  The  review  of  cut-off  points  for  failure.  How  do  these  arbitrarily 
let  cut-o  points  affect  bilinoual  students?  Are  there  dispropor- 
tionately high  numbers  of  bifingual  students  failing  such  tests  if 

3  Th^rS'of^in^foSallonTeK^^^  t^'Tt'^it.f^; 
biUngual  students?  Will  it  be  used  as  criteria  of  eligibility  for  a 
WmSud'entf^e'ceive  a  high  school  diploma  or  a  certificate  of 

Thrrtv"evv  of  the  tvpe  of  remedial  programs  for  those  bilingual 
Itudents  who  have  not  passed  the  test,  1  state  Provide  s^^^^ 
firipnt  funds  for  a  remedial  program  or  will  stude:..s  be  identinea 
and  t^a?ke3  but  not  serviced  vyith  aPFoprif  remefia^^^^ 
=;  The  review  of  drop-out  rates  of  the  bilingual  community.  A  studv 
should  undertaken  to  assess  the  results  of  failure  on  minimal 
competency  tSg.  Are  increased  numbers  of  bilingual  students 

leaving  school  because  of  the  tests?  „„o»<,nr-v  fP<;ting  in 

fi  RinMlv  the  review  of  po  icy  for  minimal  competency  testing  in 
nriva  eschooTs  iVit     aivalent  to  that  of  the  public  schoo  system? 
g^Ts  it  poss  Die  that  those  who  can  afford  a  non-public  schoo 
education  will  be  assessed  on  different  critena  than  tKose  students 
attending  public  schools? 
To  summarize,  the  minimal  competency  testing  issue  will  effect  bilin- 
oual chikten  VVhetlier  legislation  is  at  the  national  or  state  level.  1  ap- 
nea sthf  parents  as  well  as  teachers  should  be  taking  an  active  role  in 
fhe  development  of  any  plans  for  such  testing.  We  must  also  seriously 
?o  Jder  the  naSre  of  the  remedial  program  conducted  with  students  who 
do^ot  meet  the  performance  standards,  as  well  as  develop  a  more  system- 
atic pogram  of  evaluation  and  reporting.  Wise  (1977)  states  that  minimum 
fomSetenS^^  testing  does  nothing  to  improve  teaching  or  learning.  If  this 
is  To  Sly  one  result  will  be  to  hold  the  student  responsible  for  the 
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failure  of  the  educational  system,  again  a  case  of  -blaming  liu;  victim." 
Cawelti  (1977)  warns  all  of  us  touched  by  the  educational  sv.stem  in  this 
country'  that  "anv  attempt  to  return  to  an  elitest  fonn  of  eduuition  that 
cuts  off  low  income,  culturally  disadvantaged  or  alienated  youths  troni  the 
mainstream  is  counter  to  our  democratic  ideals." 
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